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IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


Ix tha leading article of oar Magazine for this | present: “Goats trot about with the peasantry 
month, we propose to present the reader with a ey frequently, and are in admirable kee ing 
very attractive series of illastrations, relating to | with the wild beaaty of the landscape. You 
a country which is annually becoming of more | hear their bleat from inaccessible mountains, and 
and more ipterest to our own, and of a people | you meet them with the women by the well sides, 
who are monthly sending to our shores thou- | and the running waters. A sudden tarn in one 
sands upon thousands of emigrants. It will be | of the hill-tops brought us, one sul morning, 
observed that our engravings are quite desaltory | to where two young women had been lling their 
in the themes selected, which purpose was adopt- | large brown water-pitchers; one stood with her 
ed to impart as much of variety as possible to | large eyes, whose lashes swept her cheeks, bent 
the subject. Jn times past the American tourist | on the ground, the pitcher oe on her hip, and 
has hardly deemed Ireland to be worthy of an | her cloak and apron, even her s ort woolen pet- 
especial division of time in his calculation for | ticoat falling into graceful draperies around her ; 
foreign travel; but now- 
TT not to have visited 
ber lakes and mountains, her 

| noble cities and harbors, her 
ancient rivers and her culti- 
vated tracts, if’ to be “un- 
travelled” indeed Quite as 
Tividly individualised as any 


ple certainly present as re- 
markable a chapter for the 
hotice of the student of hu- 
man nature, as those of any 
other land ; and indeed re 
peagantry, perhaps, wi 
their prominent pacullariticn 
are more interesting and 
More individualized than any 
Class throughont the 
whole of Europe. Our first 
Cograving (No. 1.) is an ac- 
taal scene, as indeed are all 
series herein present- 
ed, and depicts a couple of 
peasant women, with their 
Waterjara, at the side of an 
Coa, pring. They are quite 
tal in their mode of 
carrying water and other 
iguids in jars upon the 
; and the scene might 
1 in Turkey without 
Owtraging the general char- 
scteriatics of the common 
women of the East. A 
Writer upon Ireland thus 
the very picture we 
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IRISH GIRL AND KID.—(No. 2.) 


her companion, whose back was to us, was chat- 
tering away ‘most eloquently,’ her abundant 
hair was twisted into a knot behind, and fastened 
with that object of Irish maiden ambition, ‘a 
crooked comb.’ A two-eared pitcher was bal- 
anced on her head, and her cloak, looped ap by 
her graceful attitade, displayed more of her fine- 
one limbs than was quite eomly and this 
she thought, for the moment a peure in her chat- 
ter permitted her to hear the rattle of our car, 
she dropt her arm, and the cloak fell. These 
girls were followed to this lonely place by a goat, 
who pricked up its ears at our intrusion.” 

The custom of carrying these burthens upon 
their heads makes the women remarkably erect, 
and they are generally very lithesome and free 
of limb. rae is this the case among the 
highlands, where the ee is peopled by a 
brave and hardy race, devoted enthusiastically to 
their wild hills aad oe and retaining almost 
exactly their original characteristics, while their 
habits and customs are as unchanged as their 
mountain lakes, though civilization has cunning- 
ly entered where the foot of the invader could 

‘make no progress. om 

Our second engraving (No. 2.) represents a 
ee girl and kid, taken from actual life ; she 
) upon one arm the roll of worsted staff of 
‘home manufacture, which she is conveying to 

tthe neighboring dyer, leading a tethered kid 
awhich she will sell or exchange. The pure 
Greek outline of her features is a marked char- 
acteristic of many of the peasant girls of various 






divericts. This fact has been his- 
torically by Harvey, the 

inter, who has, in the British 

useum, & series in oil, painted a 
namber of years since from actual 
sketches, especially in Galway, 
where the present scene was 
rt Mrs. Hall inher oe on 

speaks especial a 

caliar character well known oa 
this country, the itinerant knitter, 
a woman who has no home of her 
own, if she is quick and clever at 


her calling, es Out a ve fon 
living. “Bhe will ‘‘go on Hh visit” 
for two or three months in “ the 
bad times,” or “‘a hard summer,” 
to a boring farmer, and knit 
out her and lodging, steal- 
ing an hour betimes to keep “ feet 
on herself,” or to knit a pair for 
some poor “ Christian” or pil- 

m—“ that have no time to do 
tt for themselves, on account of 
the hours they spend making their 
soul.” a erkinl has pulls 
a store of superstitions, and bo 
old and . ae ees _ .sin 
songs—o 8 oes 
heart good to hear, thrilling with 
the wild, earnest power of Irish 
barmony—and in the mountain 

it is not unlikely that you 

her wild melody long before 
you overtake her, as she goes, 
though long past the morning of 
life, oe as an arrow, and 
with a k mountain step, from 
one oe or solitary house to another. She 
is in ly well received, for though knitting is 
her profession, she is a “knowledgeable ”’ wo- 
man in all things, and moreover a practical 
match-maker, taking part in against the 
“ foolishness of love,’’ and siding with the fath- 
ers and mothers, unless ind a rich young 
farmer fancies one “ not his equal all out, barrin 
the beauty,” and then the knitter is inclined to 
the “colleen ;” for “‘ why should not the young 
farmer choose t—he has enough for both. Why 
not? he paid her double for every pair of stock- 
ings she ever koit him,—an’ troth it’s him that 
has the handsome foot and leg to set off a stock- 
ing.”’” The knitter professes perfect disinterest- 
edness in all matrimonial matters, and, perhaps, 
so deceptive is human nature, that she thinks she 
is disinterested, though the “might” is her 
“right.”” One indeed we knew, who had such a 
tender heart “‘ towards the innocent young cray- 
thurs in love,” that she was everlastingly in hot 
water with the elders, who declared she knit with 
“« double needles,” signifying that she was deceit- 
ful, and consequently she was very unpopular 
until the young persons she patronized marri 
—then they did not forget her kindness. 

The “ knitters ”’ were not unfrequently “ keen- 
ers,” none being better qualified to celebrate the 
praises of the dead than those who knew s0 
mach about the living ; and the facility with 
which they ‘“ wove in” the various qualities of 
the person they “ keened ” with the established 


themes of the death-song, evinced mach tact, if 


fa 
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not much talent. The knitter, too, is uently 
“a mighty fine hand entirely ” at the “ quilting ” 
—considered a very valuable acquirement—and 
can “stitch in” the “‘ waves,” or “ diamonds,” 
or ‘‘hexagons,” ‘ wonderful !”—she can also 
toss cups, and read them “like print,” without 
once “setting down the needles ;” she has a 
knowledge in charms, and can keep off an a 
fit, and give a cure for the heartburn, and her 
“cures ” are y praised by the old people; 
for whether she prescribes “‘ herbs ” or “‘ roots,” 
she steeps, or rather did steep, them all in whis- 
key “‘ flavored” with a “little grain of sugar.” 
Her pockets are sometimes capacious enough to 
contain some dark-brown hard gingerbread cakes 
—an extraordinary treat for the children ; and if 
she goes to a station, she invariably brings away 
a bottle of holy water for her friends; she piques 
herself upon her “good breeding,” and when 

ou meet her, or pass her on the roadside, she 
invariably makes both her needles and herself 
come to a dead stand-still, and then drops so low 
a curtsy that you wonder how she ever gets up 
again. Weare picturing the professional knit- 
ter; but nearly all the women knit more or less ; 
and the tourist will be sure to be surrounded by 
a band of them the moment he stops at any 
well-known resting-place. 

Our third illustration (No. 3.) represents a 
common Irish Cabin, but by no means of the 
poorest sort. The wild Indians of the West, 
and even the Esquimaux, construct their habita- 
tions with more care than do the humble classes 
of the Irish antry. Mr. Tite, in his report 
to the Irish iety of London, thus describes an 
Irish cabin: “An Irish cabin, architecturally 
described, is a shed about eighteen feet by four- 
teen, or perhaps less, built of sod (mud) or 
rough stone, perhaps with a window, or a hole to 
represent one; it is thatched with sods, with a 
basket fora chimney. It generally admits the 
wet, and does not pretend to keep out the cold. 
A hole on the ground in front of the door, or 
just on the side, is the receptacle for slops, ma- 
nure and other abominations. This one room, 
wretched as it is, is generally all the shelter that 
is afforded for the father and mother, with the 
children, perhaps the grandmother, and certainly 
the pig; and therefore it ap- 
pears to me obvious, that the 
first and most necessary 
change is, that there should be 
two rooms instead of one, 
that the dung-pit should be 
put at the back of the house 
instead of in the front, and 
that a pig-sty should be pro- 
vided.” If by the roadside, 
instead of raising his dwelling 
above its level, so as to secure 
it from damp, the Irish peas- 
ant invariably sinks it below, 
considerably below, the level 
of the highway; making it, 
in fact, a drain to the road. 
If on the side of a hill, he 
never dreams of levelling the 
floor; on the contrary, we 
have seen numberless instan- 
ces where one gable has been 
two feet higher than the other, 


' seen the ruins of Bruce’s Castle. 


and the roof straight. We remember a partic- 
ular instance where a wealthy farmer, we forget 
his real name, but we always called him “ Inigo 
Jones,” set about building a substantial farm- 
house on the side of the hill of Carrig. When 
the foundations were laid, a friend of ours asked 
him if he did not mean to level the part of the 
hill whereon he built his house. Level it!” he 
replied. ‘“‘ Plase yer honor, I was born in a hill- 
house myself, and all my people lived in it, and 
it was so steep that the children used to roll into 
the bed every night, but sure they wern’t the worse 
for it, nor will I be, plase God.” 

Of late years, undoubtedly, there has been 
some advance towards civilization in the exte- 
rior as well as in the interior of the Irish cabin ; 
very frequently now, they are whitewashed—a 
practice introduced during the terrible visitation 
of the cholera ;—but the progress towards a hap- 
pier state of things has been grievously slow; 
and in the more remote districts they retain their 

rimitive characteristics, absolutely pogreding to 
bonis nature and shocking to humanity. This 
picture is not overwrought. 

Our next illustration (No. 4.) is of a bold and 
lofty headland and rock, lying opposite to Scot- 
land in the county of Antrim, upon which are 
During the 
civil wars which devastated Scotland after the 
appointment of Baliol to the throne of that king- 
dom, Robert Bruce was driven out and obl 
to seek shelter in the isle of Raghery, in a for- 
tress whose ruined walls still retain the name of 
the illustrious fugitive. His enemies, however, 
pees him even to this remote spot, and forced 

im to embark in a little skiff and seek refuge 
on the ocean. The ruins of Bruce’s Castle are 
situated on a bold and rocky promontory, which 
is seen in our engraving. The sketch, taken at 
a distance, barely shows the half-decayed walis 
of the ancient structure. 

Near the village of Ballintary, Antrim, there 
is quite an interesting “lion” known as the 
Hanging Bridge, (No. 5:) The.chasm here rep- 
resented divides the island-rock from the main- 
land, and is in the immediate vicinity of the 
Giant’s Causeway. A modern tourist says: 
“The chasm is sixty feet wide, the rock on either 





AN IRISH CABIN.—(No. 3.) 
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THE RUINS OF BRUCE’S CASTLE.—NO. 4.) fe 


side rising about eighty feet above the level of 
the water. Across this mighty rent a bridge of 
ropes has been thrown, for the convenience of 
the fishermen who reside on the island during 
the summer months. The constructiou of the 
bridge is very simple. Two strong ropes or ca- 
bles are stretched from one chasm to another, in 
a parallel line, and made fast to rings fixed per- 
manently in the rock, across theee, planks, 
twelve inches wide, are laid and secured; a 
slight rope, elevated convenient to the hand, runs 
arallel with the footway; and thus a bridge is 
rmed, over which men, women and boys, many 
of them carrying heavy burdens, are seen walk- 
ing or Ce apparently with as little concern 
as they would evince in advancing the same dis- 
tance on terra firma. It is awfal in the extreme 
to witness, from a boat on the water, persons 
passing and repassing at this giaay height—and 
a feeling of anxiety, closely allied to pain, is in- 
variably experienced by those who contemplate 
the orrerey imminent danger to which poor 
people are exposed, while thus lightly treading 
the dangerous and narrow footway which con- 
ducts them across the gulf that yawns beneath 
their feet.” 
Oar next illustration (No. 6.) depicts the fa- 
mous Port Coon Cave. The cave may be vis- 


' ited either by sea or land. Boats may row into 


it to the distance of a hundred yards or more ; 
but the swell is sometimes dangerous; and al- 
though the land entrance to the cave is slippery, 
and a fair proportion of climbing is necessary to 
achieve the object, still the magnificence of the 
excavation, its length and the formation of the 
interior, would repay greater exertion; the stones 
of which the roof and sides are composed, and 
which are of a rounded form, and embedded as 





it were in a basaltic paste, are 
formed of concentric spheres re- 
sembling the coate of an onion ; 
the innermost recess has been 
compared to the side aisle of a 
Gothic cathedral; the walls are 
moet painfully sing to the 
touch; the discharge of a loaded 
gun reverberates amid the rolling 
of the billows so as to thunder a 
most awfal effect; and the notes 
of a bugie produced delicious 
echoes. 

Our succeeding engravi 
(No. 7.) represents a portion 
that famous coast formation in 
the county of Antrim known as 
the Giant's Causeway, the imme- 
diate ecene being known as the 
Giant’s Organ, from the peculiar 
formation of the same. Stand- 
ing upon the causeway, elevated 
but a few feet above the level of 
the coast, the tourist will observe 
upon the side of the hill, imme- 
diately above him, the Giant’s 
Organ, a magnificent colonnade 
of pillars, laid open, as it were, 
by a land-slip, in the centre of 
the cliff, and reaching to the 
height of one hundred and twenty 
eet ‘ 


Onr next illustration (No. 8.) 
represents a picturesque scene in the county of 
Kerry. The road from Kenmare to Killarney, 
for the first five miles, possesses little to interest ; 
it is nearly due north ; but before entering on 
this road a deviation to the west will conduct the 
traveller to many objects of considerable beauty. 
A mile or two from the town are the ancient 
rams of Dunkerron Castle, once the hospitable 
seat of O'Sullivan Mor; and Cappanacues, 
another shattered castle of the same family. 
Farther on, the river Blackwater flows into 

bay; the adjacent scenery is highly picturesque ; 
the river rushes through a deep ravine, the thick 
sides of which are thickly wooded. Its source 
is a small dark lake among the Dunkerron 
Monntains, and near its mouth it is crossed by a 
bridge of two lofty arches, passing over a chasm 


of t depth. 

Twelve miles to the weet, the antiquary may 
obtain one of the rarest treats which the country 
supplies, by visiting, on the verge of the coast, 
the singular fort of Staigue, or Staigue-an-ar, 
“the staired place of slaughter.” It is a circu- 
lar stone structure standing on a hill, within a 
deep hollow, formed by surrounding mountains, 
and open only on the south, to the sea. The 
periphery is divided into ten compartments of 
steps or seats, ascending to the top; the whole 
surrounded on the outside by a moat twenty-six 
feet wide and six feet in depth. Mr. Windele 
considers it “‘a remain of the primitive Cyclo- 
pean or Pelasgico-Irish architecture, used in the 
early fortresses of Ireland, and indifferent! 
called ‘Cahir,’ ‘ Boen,’ and ‘ Caisiol.’’”’ V 
lancey has pronounced it to be a Phanician am- 

hitheatre, and describes it as unique. But since 
is time, many other erections of a similar kind, 
or varying from it in no essential pointe, have 
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been diseovered in various ekg of the island, 
and in this district in particular. 

The artists who seek Kerry county to illustrate 
their portfolios, necessarily employ a native 
guide, a portrait of one of whom we give here- 
with (No. 9.), carrying his employer’s sketch- 
book. Note his peculiar hat—not quite a “ cau- 
been,” although the mountain blasts have mate- 
rially changed its shape since it was “a bran- 
new beaver ;” his small keen y eyes; his 
“loose” good-natured mouth—that pours forth 
in abundance courteous, if not courtly, phrases. 
His coat was certainly not made by a Stultz, nor 
his brogands by a Hoby; but the frieze suits well 
with his healthy and sun-burnt countenance, and 
the shoes are a fitting match for the sturdy limbs 
that have borne him a thousand times up the 
steep and high mountain of Mangerton. 

The ‘‘ brogue,” or shoe, of the Irish peasantry 
differs in its construction from the shoe of any 
other country. It was formerly made of un- 
tanned. hide, but for the last century at least it 
has been made of tanned leathcr. ‘The leather 
of the uppers is much stronger than what is used 
in the. strongest shoes, being made of cow-hide 
dressed for ae purpose, and it never has an in- 
side lining like the ordinary shoe ; the sole leath- 
er is generally. of an inferior description. The 
process. of making the btogue is entirely differ- 
ent from, that of shoemaking; and the tools 
used in the work, excepting the hammer, pinch- 
ers and knife, bear little analogy. The awl, 
though used in common by both operators, is 
much larger than the largest used by the shoe- 
paket mare in te, Easing ome The 

t objects of strength and durability are 
Saat to be attained, and super- 

e all others. 

e town of Carlow is seated 
on the east bank of the river Bar- 
row, the ‘‘goodlie Barrow,” as 
Spenser terms it ; its source is in 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains, in 
the Queen's County, and passing 
through the towns of Portarling- 
ton, Monastereven, Athy, Carlow, 
Leighlin-Bridge, and Graigue-ne- 
managh, it forms a janction with 
the Nore, and both join the Suir, 
a few miles from, Waterford. The 
Barrow is navigable for a distance 
of forty-three miles. The town 
is modern in its general aspect, 
presenting a singular contrast to 
its neighbor, the city of Kilkenny 
—so full of magnificent castella- 
ted and monastic remains. The 
only ancient relic in Carlow is 
“the Castle.”’ It is situated on 
a gentle eminence, overlooking 
the river; and is said to have 
been erected by Hugh De Lacy, 
who, was. appointed lord-deput 
of Ireland in the year 1179. It 
was built after the Anglo-Norman 
style of architecture; a square 
area, surrounded by thick. walls, 
fortified and strengthened at each 
corner by a large round tower. 
Until the year 1814, it had brave- 
ly withstood the attacks of time 





and war; but its ruin was effected by the care- 
lessness of a medical doctor, into whose hands 
it came, and who designed to put it “in order ” 
for the “accommodation” of insane patients. 
In the progress of his work he applied gunpow- 
der, with some unexplained object, to the foun- 
dations, and in a moment completed its destruc- 
tion, leaving but two of its towers, and the wall 
between them. Theirpresent height is sixty-five 
feet, and the length from one tower to the other 
is one hundred and five feet; as the ruin is but 
one side of a square, it affords a correct idea of 
the large space the castle formerly occupied. 
Our engraving (No. 10.) is from a drawing, tak- 
en before it was so effectually ruined. As it was 
built to protect the English of the Pale, it occu- 
pies no minor station in Irish history. In the 
reign of Edward II. it was made the head-quar- 
ters of the senechalship of the counties of Car- 
low and Kildare, instituted in consequence of the 
disturbed state of those districts. In the year 
1361, Lionel Duke of Clarence established the 
et of the kingdom in Carlow, and ex- 
pended £500 in fortifying it with walls, of which 
at present there is not a vestige. In 1494, James 
Fitzgerald, brother of the Earl of Kildare, be- 
sieged the castle. The lord-deputy, Sir Edward 
Poynings, proceeded at once to oppose him, 
when, after a brief siege, it was surrendered. In 
1534, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, who with others 
rebelled, had possession of six of the principal 
castles of Ireland, amongst which, was that of 
Carlow. In 1641 the castle was reduced to great 
extremity, but was relieved by Sir Patrick We- 
mys. In 1650 it was surrendered to Sir Hardress 
aller, who bombarded it with cannon. 


HANGING BRIDGE OF CARRICK-A-REDE.—(No. 5.) 
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“ Now, sir, if you were to see 
the castle on the other side, or 
to enter it, and climb its walls, 
as I have often done in my 
youth, you would see that the 
spot in which the breach is, is 

e weakest and least thick ot 
any in the entire building; 
and well the crafty, cunning 
Crummel knew that, wher he 
)\\, planted his cannon right forn- 

’ enst that very part.” “ Bat 
\ how did he become acquainted 
with the fact of its being so ?” 
we asked. “ Why, then, I'll 
tell you that too, sir,” rejoined 
our friend. ‘“‘ Well, you see, 
when the castle was besieged, 
the poor fellows who were 
shut up within it, after a short 
time had nearly consumed all 
their provisions; and water, 
which you know will not keep 
fresh for any length of time, 
was the first to fail them. 
There happened to be in the 
castle two or three old women, 


——— ° servants of the governor, and 
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PORT COON CAVE.—(No. 6.) 


A field about half a mile distant, on the op- 
posite side of the river, in Queen’s County, is 
still pointed out as the place where Waller 
planted his artillery on the occasion. Ireton had 
previously summoned it to surrender, but in terms 
more than usually courteous ; informing the gov- 
ernor that “‘ we have been your gentle neighbors 
hitherto, doing little more than looking upon 
_ But the time being come now that we are 
ike to dealin earnest with your garrison, as ef- 
fectually and speedily as God shall enable us ; 
that I may not be wanting on my part to save 
any of the blood which er be spilled therein, I 
am willing, upon a time y surrender, to give 
terms to so fair an enemy.” The garrison was 
suffered to march out with the honors of war; 
but there are grounds for suspicion that its sur- 
render was effected bytreachery. ‘“ This treach- 
ery,” says Carte, “was now grown universal, 
arising sometimes from the fears of the inhab- 
itants, and sometimes from the corruption, av- 
arice or cowardice of the garrisons of the towns, 
and was the cause of the loss of the castle of 
Catherlogh.” We have been favored with the 
following, as among the most popular of the 
many legends connected with the ancient castle. 
It is given in the words of a gossiping old man, 
whom our informant had the fortune to 
meet as he stood to take an admiring view of the 
venerable ruin. ‘Do see that round 
breach, in the middle of the wall ite there, 
sir?” va the question eee a) in reply 
to an inquiry respecting origin o ts present 
dismantled’ aaeearaia: “Yes,” we answered. 
“ Pray can you tell us how or by whom it was 
effected?” “Tobe sureI can. “Twas Crum- 
mel—Oliver Crummel, sir, who did it,” replied 
the man, warming as he spoke, and assuming a 
tone of no small importance, as it were, to show 
how fully he was acquainted with the subject. 


as the loss of these was to be 
preferred to that of a single 
soldier—of whom there were 
barely enough to maintain the si urse 
was had to the sending one of them during the 
night to the river, which, as you may see, runs 
hard by, for the purpose of drawing water to the 
castle. Well, as chance would have it, some of 
Crummel’s soldiers, wandering about at the time, 
fell in with the old woman, and carried her off to 
their camp, determined to have some sport out of 
the ‘Hirish hag.’ Learning, however, the ob- 
ject of the errand in which they had surprised 
her, and that she had been an inmate of the cas- 
tle, they resolved to turn the circumstance to 
their best advantage, and accordingly promised 
her restoration of om and a reward, provided 
she could conduct them into the fortress, or in- 
form them of any way by which they would be 
likely to su in their designs. Frightened 
almost out of her wits by their threats, and now 
encouraged by their promises, she acquainted 
them with the fatal secret, that the portion of the 
front wall to which, on the inside, the staircase 
was fixed, was, in fact, the only point that would 
yield at all to their artillery. In short, after 
some time, they agreed on the following terms: 
that she, being sent back to the castle, should, 
about the middle of the ensuing night, ascend the 
stairs that conducted to the battlemented parapet 
surrounding the summit of the wall, and, stand- 
ing by its edge, should hold forth a burning 
torch to signify the place where the frailty lay. 
Like a fool, as she must undoubtedly have been, 
and like a wretched dape as she proved herself, 
she kept her word, and exhibited at the appoint- 
ed hour the signal agreed on ; and Crummel,'who 
had been most anxiously awaiting her 7 
ance, instantly discharged his shot in the direc- 
tion where the light was seen, and continued the 
battery until he succeeded in compelling the gar- 
rison to surrender. And now, let me tell you, 
that she was the first to meet her death on that 
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oocasion—the old hag, as she deserved, having 
been blown to victim of her own 
treachery.” 

Carlow is one of the most fertile and best culti- 
vated of the counties of Ireland, and has been 
termed “the garden of Erio;” it is almost exclu- 
sively an agricultural county, its soil being ad- 
mirabl adapted for the production of corn of 
every description—a fact that may account for 
the number of flourishing mills to be found in 
every district of it, the Barrow affording great 
facilities for export through the towns of New 
Ross and Waterford, the river having been ren- 
dered navigable for boats of considerable size ; 
but the navigation requires still farther improve- 
ment. The principal mills are those of Mr. Al- 
. oxander, at Milford, and the Lodge Mills, at 
Bagenalstown, of which Mr. Crosthwaite is the 
present proprietor. The grain raised in this 
county bears a high price in the markets of Lon- 
don and Liverpool; its butter also is famous, 
competing with that of Cork and Kerry, and 
large tracts of rich pastare-land are occupied as 
dairy-farms. 

The establishment at Milford is one of the 
most extensive and celebrated in Ireland. It is 
situated about four miles from Carlow, on the 
Barrow, in the centre of a lovely valley, through 
which the river runs, surrounded by hills, and 
with the ificept mountains, Leinster, Black- 
stairs, and Brandon, in the back-ground. The 
roof of the mill is flat, covered with terceira, 
formed of chalk, tar and sand ; the walls are cas- 
tellated, so that it has, from a distance, a very 
pleasing and striking effect. Plantations of fine 
trees are growing up around it, and the aspect of 
the whole neighborhood is remarkably cheering, 
comfortable and encouraging ; all giving tokens 
of the improvements that are proceeding under 
the direction of the enterprising proprietor and 
his sons. Roads have been opened through 
several of the adjacent moun- 
tains, and cultivation has natur- 
ally followed; the hedge-rows in 
every direction are as pe f and 
carefully trimmed as those of E 
land ; the cottages are exceedingly 
clean and well-ordered,—for they 
are frequently white-washed, the 
material being supplied “ gratis ” 
to every applicant ; many of them 
ere Coy with climbing plants, 
and, ther with their sober and 
industnous occupants, bear un- 
questionable evidence of the vast 
importance of resident landlords 
in improving the face of the coun- 
try and the social condition of its 
population. The mill was orig- 
inally established in 1790, and was 
commenced on a large scale; the 
neighborhood was propitious, the 
soil being very rich, and based on 
a bed of limestone, which gives an 
inexhaustible sapply of manure. 
The corn to be converted into flour 
is invariably purchased from the 
farmers or the peasantry, many of 
whom grow only some eight or 
ten barrels, and sell it in order to 
parchase materials more neces- 


sary to satisfy their own wants—rarely or never 
grinding it for their own use. Mr. Alexander 
carries on his trade in corn at eight different 

laces in Carlow and the adjoining counties, 
rom whence it is transported to Milford, to be 
converted into flour, and thence distributed 
through the country or exported to the English 
markets ; and he largely manufactures oatmeal, 
the character of which stands very high in the 
praca mart— Manchester, where it the 
est price. He has also a malting house, nowin 
active work, although this branch was abandoned 
soon after the introduction of the existing malt- 
act, familiarly known in Ireland as “‘ the measure 
for making smuggling easy.” 

Ireland has been termed “the granary of 
Great Britain,” and it is so to a considerable ex- 
tent ; its manufactures are very limited, and al- 
most its whole population are employed in the 
cultivation of the soil; yet it is notorious that in 
this country there are more acres capable of 
raising food, unemployed for any beneficial pur- 
pose, than are to be found in any other country 
of Euro But every day increases their extent 
and their power; new systems of farming have 
been universally introduced ; in many instances 
they have doubled the produce; and in many 
more they have led the proprietors to convert 
into arable land whole tracts of formerly barren 
mountain and bog. Irish farmers are now losing 
their prejudices in favor of “old plans ;” the 
consequence is an enormous addition to the nat- 
ural resources of the kingdom, 

The next illustration (No. 11.) is that of the 
Church of St. Multose, Kinsale, of which Mrs. 
Hall says: ‘‘ The parish church is dedicated to 
a female saint—St. Multose or Maultosia, by 
whom it is said to have been erected in the four- 
teenth century. A legend is told in connection 
with it. When the saint was building it, which 
she did with her own hands, she desired to place 
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a large stone, too heavy for her to lift. Seeing 
two men passing, one a native of the town, the 
other a stranger to it, she summoned them to her 
aid ; the native refused to help her, but the stran- 
ger labored until her object was effected. Upon 
which she gave her blessing to the one, and left 
her curse with the other. It is a remarkable fact, 
and one that does not depend upon theauthority 
of tradition, that, generally, when two inhabitants 
of the town marry, they will not go through the 
ceremony within the walls of St. Multose, but 
are “united ”’ at some church in the neighbor- 
hood ; and we were supplied with proofs in sup- 
of the legend, by references to several un- 
cky couples who had been so unwisely skepti- 
cal as to neglect the ancient warning. The har- 
bor of Kinsale, although greatly inferior to that 
of Cork, is oe deep, and well sheltered. 
It is defended by a strong fort, called Charles 
Fort, so called in honor of Charles IJ., and erect- 
ed by the Duke of Ormond in 1681. 

Our next engraving (No. 12.) represents Irish 
peasant women washing in the primitive manner 
adopted universally throughout the country dis- 
tricts, the clothes being beaten by sticks or small 
clubs, pre for the purpose, oy, the side of 
some spring or running brook. This process 
does entirely away with the necessity for soap, an 
article little known to these people. 

We next illustrate (No 13.) the person of a 
woman known in Kerry and other counties as a 
Keener, or paid mourner. She must be a sort of 
improvisatrice. The Irish language, bold, forci- 
ble, and comprehensive, full of the most striking 
epithets and idiomatic beaaties, is peculiarly 
adapted for either foe or satire—its blessings 
are singularly touching and expressive, and its 
curses wonderfully strong, bitter and biting. The 
rapidity and ease with which both are uttered, 
and the eee force of each concluding 
stanza of the keen, generally bring tears to the 
eyes of the most indifferent spectator, or prodace 
a state of terrible excitement. The dramatic ef- 
fect of the scene is very powerful; the darkness 
of the death-ehamber, illumined only by candles 


that glare upon the corpee—the manner of repe- 
thion or acknowledgment that runs roend when 
the keener gives out a sentence—the deep, yet 
suppressed eobs of the nearer relativee—and the 
stormy, uncontrollable of the widow or be- 
reaved husband, when allusion is made to the do- 
mestic virtues of the deceased,—all heighten the 
effect of the keen ; bat in the open air, winding 
round some mountain pees, when a priest, or per- 
son greatly beloved and res , is carried to 
the grave, and the keen, swelled hy a thousand 
voices, is borne upon the mountain echoes—it is 
then absolutely magnificent. Mr. Beauford, in 
a communication to the Royal Irish Academy, 
remarks, that “the modes of lamentation, and 
the expressions of grief by sounds, es, and 
ceremonies, admit of an almost infinite variety. 
So far as these are common to most people, they 
have very little to attract attention; but where 
they constitate a part of national character, they 
then become objects of no incurious speculation. 
The Irish,” continnes that gentleman, “have 
been always remarkable for their faneral lament- 
ations, and this peculiarity has been noticed by 
almost every traveller who visited them ;” and he 
adds, ‘‘it has been affirmed of the Irish, that to 
cry was more nataral to them than to any other 
nation; and at length the Irish cry ) 
proverbial.” 

This keen is very ancient,and there is a tradi- 
tion that its origin is su , as it is said 
to have been first sung by a chorus of invisible 
spirits in the air over the grave of one of the early 
kings of Ireland. The keener having finished a 
stanza of the keen, sets up the wail, in which all 
the mourners join. Then a momentary silence 
ensues, when the keener commences in, and 
so on—each stanza ending inthe wail. The keen 
usually consists in an address to the corpse, ask- 
ing him “why did he die?’’ etc. It is altogether 
extemporaneous ; and it is sometimes astonish- 
ing 2 observe with Hic ae the oo will 

ut the verses together, and shape her poetical 
ages to the case of the person before her. 
This, of course, can only appear strongly to a 
person acquainted with the language, as an 
merit which these compositions possess is m 
obscured in a translation. 

The lamentation is not always confined to the 
keener ; any one ent who has “‘the gift” of 
poetry may pat in his or her verse, and this 
sometimes occurs. Thus the night wears away 
in alternations of lamentation silence, the ar- 
rival of each new friend or relative of the de- 
ceased being, as already observed, the signal for 
renewing the keen. The intervals in the keen 
are not, however, always silen are often 
filled up by “small plays” on the part of the 
young, and on the part of the aged, or more se- 
rious, by tales of fairie and phantasie ; nor is it 
uncommon to have the conversation varied by 
an argument on religion, for even in the most 
remote parts so large an assemblage is seldom 
without a few s ling Protestants. The 
keener is almost invariably an o woman; or 
if she be com ively young, the habits of her 
life make her look old. One of this cast the ar- 
tist has pictured from oN description. et 

Oar next engraving (No. 14.) represents 
Monks’ Tomb in the Abby of Mucross, Kerry. 
Altheugh for a very long period the monks must 
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a lived and — — Fra ¥e of oe, in 
erry, posterity ed to find out the 
places where they are interred. Time has min- 
led their remains with those of the tens of 
ousands of nameless men who have here found 
their homes ; but the antry still point out an 
ancient, singular, and radely-constructed vault 
on the outside of the church, and immediately 
under the east window, where the bones of the 
holy fathers have become dust. Until within 
the last three or four years, the Abbey of Mucross 
and the adjacent churchyard were kept in a very 
revolting state. It is the custom of the Irish to 
inter the dead within a few feet, sometimes within 
a few inches, of the surface; and as the ground 
becomes crowded, it is often necessary to remove 
the remains of one inmate before room can be 
found for another. The consequence is, that all 
the old abbeys and churches are filled with de- 
coffin-planks, and skulls and bones, scat- 
tered without the remotest care to decency, and 
absolutely disgusting to the spectator. This re- 
has been entirely removed from Mucross, 
‘and now there is no disagreeable object to in- 
trude upon the sight. 

The next picture (No. 15.) represents an old 
crone and a young Irish peasant girl, the latter 
‘having come to ask some important question of 
the witch, is awaiting her incantations 
and mood. It is an actual and frequent scene. 

‘It is from Mrs. Hall’s valuable and justly es- 
teemed work. She says: “From the 
sketch we made of them, Mr. Weigall 


has produced the accompanying print. 
The aged crone ap d to bent 
double by age ; she clasped in her hand 


a long rough stick, which she used as a 
‘divining rod’ for the discovery of 
. spring water.’ The girl—who was re- 
markably handsome —was evidently 
‘watching until the oracle found voice, 
for it was sufficiently a that the 
consultation was one of no ordinary 
moment. The friend who was our 
companion knew the girl, and addressed 
her; she was prompt with areply. ‘I 
stood at her door with the rising sun,’ 
she said, ‘to know who charmed away 
the cow’s milk, that my mother paid her 
to find out; and to know also about a 
little matther of my own.’”’ 

Our last engraving (No. 16.) of the 
set, represents one of the oft-occuarring 
scenes of the mountain districts, wherein 
the police have arrested a peasant for il- 

al distillation of whiskey, and are 
conducting him and his effects to prison. 
In the choice of our subject, that of Tre- 
land and the Irish, we have been inffa- 
enced by a desire to give as much 
variety, in our illustrated articles as pos- 
sible. In our next subject, we shall 
select quite another theme, and thus 


from month to month, give the readers 
of Ballou’s Dollar e all the 
variety and impart to the work all of 
) interest possible. Thus at the 
of each six months there will 

a completed volume, and at the 

of e: r two volumes of six 





each, finely illustrated. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE INDIAN REBELLION. 


Some circumstances that came under my no- 
tice were very distressing. A man shot in the 
head, and who was bleeding rofusely from his 
wound, was tended by his little daughter, appar- 
ently about twelye years old, who held up her 
hands imploring merey and pity as we passed. 
Nor was I the only one who tried to reassure and 
comfort her. One of our servants, when he 
{eed us later in the day, brought with him a 

ittle boy, about seven years old, whom he found 
standin his dead father, who had been shot, 
and had lien from his horse. The dead man, 
the child and horse, were in a group, and our ser- 
vant charitably took the child, an placing him 
before him on his own horse, brought him into 
camp. I became possessed too of a small white 
dog, which, together with a baby six or seven 
months old, was found g on a bed, from 
whence the mother, frenzied, I suppose, by terror, 
had fled, and eft her child behind! The little one 
was sitting up and laughing, pleased at the 
horses and soldiers as they passed. The child 
was also brought on, and given to the care of a 
woman in our camp, and the little dog was sent 
to me. I was told of a woman who, in the action 


of Beejapore, was endeayoring to escape with her 
child, but in the agony of fear she clasped it so 
closely to her side, that she had squeezed it to 
death, and was still flying with it hanging over 
her arm, dead and cold.—Mrs. Dubberley 
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BLACK NED. 





BY JAMES 6. DAVIS. 


ALmost exactly in the centre of the kingdom 
of France, lies a little mountain town, called 
Montaign. It is in the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of the department of Puy de Dome, and on 
the road from Montlacon, in that of Allier, to 
Clermont, the chief town of the former depart- 
ment; and is just at the point where the travel- 
ler, going southward, leaves the plains of the 
Bourbonnois for the rocks and mountains which 
diversify the surface of Auvergne. 

In the course of one of my many peregrina- 
tions through France, I reached this place, one 
evening, about sunset, somewhat tired and very 
hungry. ‘Le Cheval Blanc,” the ‘“ White 
Horse,”’ was the better looking of two public 
houses which spread their si to the breeze ; 
and 1 found its accommodations as good as I 
could reasonably ex in such a place. 

I shared the hospitalities of the Cheval Blanc, 
on that occasion, with a tall, dark-looking trav- 
eller, with an immense bluish-black » who 
had reached the place a little while before I did. 
This person I found to be decidedly taciturn and 
unsocial, and, after several unsuccessful attempts 
to enter into conversation with him, I finally gave 
him up, as one of the impracticables. 

But though I had ceased to talk to the man, I 
did not find it an easy thing to quit thinking 
about him. I cannot say that I foand him inter- 
esting ; at all events, he certainly was not at- 
tractive; though there was something about the 
man which made me desirous to know something 
more about him. 

From the few words (of French) I heard from 
my fellow-traveller's lips, I felt sure that he was 





nota Freachman, and I was in- 
clined to think that English was 
his native tongue. Suappuei i 


E 


the subject in spite of me. 

I spoke English to him, occa- 
sionally, and thoagh he evidently 
understood me, he replied only in 
French. If I could have had ten 
or fifteen minutes’ conversation 
with him, even in French, I could 
easily have settled the question of 
his nationality; but the conversa- 
tion was like the handle of a jug 
—all on one side. He did nothing 
but nod his head, for yes, or shake 
it from side to side for no. 

This extreme reserve had a v 
English look; but the man 
not. He looked mach more like 
a Yankee—an American—and | 
had a strong suspicion that he was 
10.) an individual of that universal na- 

tion. But what could a Yankee be 
doing in that out-of-the-way place? You may 
think that that oe n might be asked apropos 
of myself as well as of him. Bat the cases were 
not parallel. Anybody would know that I was a 
traveller, and bent only upon seeing the country ; 
and if they didn’t know, I was always ready and 
willing to tell them all about it. Anybody, on 
the contrary, would know that he was not a trav- 
eller, per se; and that is all they ever would 
know— from him. 

While I was indulging in a train of exceed- 
ingly unprofitable speculation on these pee 
the object of them took himself off to ; 

I thought the most sensible thing I could do was 
to follow his example. And I'll bet I 

more than he does, thought I. If I have any 
skill in reading the great book of human nature, 
that man’s heart bears within it that “ perilous 
staff” which “ murders sleep.” 

It was thus that this stranger's appearance and 
deportment operated upon me; and fatigued as 
I was, it was a long time before I could get him 
out of my head and go to sleep. And when I 
did sleep, it was not mending the matter much. 
I had thought ane thoughts of the man while I 
was awake, and I dreamed still queerer dreams 
of him after I had gone to sleep. I can recall 
little or nothing of the particulars now, but I do 
remember how he made his a ce, on one 
occasion, in the character of Bluebeard, and after 
killing half-a-dozen wives, turned into Tom 
Thumb, and sat astride of my nose, puffing to- 
bacco-smoke into my nostrils, from my own 
meerschan 


m. 

This dream was very suddenly dispelled. I 
thonght that the stranger had resumed his orig- 
inal character of Bluebeard, and that he was 
ng me away to share the fate of his mar- 

d wives; and it was no small relief to me to 
discover that it was only the landlord, who was 


trying to shake me awake, with a strong grip on 
my shoulder. Mine host was as pale as if he 
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eg do with Bluebeard himself; and so he 


“Monsieur! monsieur!” he shouted—“ are 
you a doctor?” : 

For a man to come, in the middle of the night, 
and shake you roughly out of a sound sleep, in 
order to ask if you are a doctor, might not, im- 
probably, in a choleric temperament, be provo- 
cative of pugilistic demonstrations, which might 
be consummated before there was any time for a 
satisfactory explanation. I am quite choleric 
enough, you will say, for any such catastrophe. 
But I had not the least idea of assuming a hos- 
tile attitade. On the contrary, I was most grate- 
ful to Monsieur Bruneau, for rescuing me from 
Bluebeard, even in imagination. 

Besides, having had a few seconds for reflec- 
tion, it did not require any great brilliancy of 
genius to suggest the probability that it was not 
mere curiosity to learn “ what I did for a living,” 
that had roused Monsieur Bruneau from his 
warm couch at two o’clock in the morning. I 
therefore simply replied in the affirmative, and 
waited quietly for further developments. 

“ Then,” continued the landlord, “‘ for heaven’s 
sake, get on ae clothes, as quick as sible, 
and come with me to the blueroom. The tall 
pepuenen, with the heavy black beard, has cut 

are uid Men” 

“I knew he wasn’t going to any sleep, 
said I, as I bounced out o bed” and Gegan to 
huddle on my clothes. “My prognosis antici- 
pated sleep-murder, but did not go so far as self- 
murder. Cut his throat, has he? Well, I’ll 
bet two to one he hasn’t done it right. He has 
made a bungle of it—I know before I see it. 
There is not one man in a thousand that knows 
how to cut his throat properly. It is a small 
matter, perhaps, but then, you know, ‘a thing 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 

The landlord stared. My soliloquy was in 
English; but it 
may be doubted 
whether he would 
have been less mis- 
tified or more edi- 
fied if it had been 
in his own ane: 
However, I had by 
this time finished 
my hasty toilet, as 
well as my obeer- 
vations upon the 
art of throat-cut- 
ting, and I motion- 
ed to mine host to 
lead the way to the 
blue room. When  *»:. i. Sais 
I reached that sky- .”. Hey 
colored chamber,I <A 
found the veryiden- + “~:#)euen = 
tical condition of i) hRas of 
things that I had ‘{(exeer Sy 
anticipated. The 
throat was cut, true 
enough, and al- 
most from ear to 
ear ; but it was not 
effectually and pro- 
perly cut, for all 
that. I have seen 
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a good many cases of throat-cutting in my time 
and among them all I have never seen the thing 
done properly but in one single instance. In 
that case, there was a small, clean, neat incision, 
not three inches long, and less than one inch in 
depth; and yet the job was done thoroughly and 
e ally. The man died immediately. 

It was done with a ecalpel, and the man who 
did it was an anatomist. And nobody but an 
anatomist knows how to doit. The operator gen- 
erally takes a knife or razor, and saws away 
directly : he of a windpi ee bap ee wera 
a t hideous gash, seve ches deep—an 
hevcalls that cat ng his throat. 

Supposing that he has done the work effec- 
tually, he throws away his instrument, and lays 
himeelf down, expecting to die comfortably in a 
few minutes. But, to his great surprise, death 
don’t come for days, perhaps weeks, perhaps 
never. He has done nothing to make him come. 
He has touched no vital part, and the great ugly 
wound is not pe ee 

Bat one who really knows how to do it, in- 
stead of sawing at his windpipe, makes a small, 
neat incision, in the side of his neck, divides the 
carotid artery, artem, and bleeds to 
death quietly and scientifically, in a few minutes. 
And then, every ignoramus sings out that he has 
* cut his jugular,”’ and therefore must die; when 
the truth is, it doesn’t matter a button whether 
he has cut his jugular or not; he has cut his 
carotid, and is all that’s wanting. That 
finishes him. 

But what a fool I am to be talking surgery in 
this ridiculous fashion. The fact is, Iam always 
at it, whenever I get achance. I can’t “sink 
the shop,” that is the truth. I never could. 

But about this stranger. He had cut his throat, 
and as I had anticipated, in the usual unscien- 
tific manner. It was absolutely butcher-like. 


His throat was horribly mangled, but still he was 
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IRISH PEASANTS WASHING.—({No. 12.) 


not killed, and might continue to live some days. 
When the landlord and his attendants attempted 

‘to bind it up, he tore it open in such a s:vage 
manner as to render his case still more hopeless. 
It was when this occurred that the landlord 
came to wake me. 

By the time I reached his bedside, he had 
become too weak to do himself any farther in- 
iy, and had indeed fainted from loss of blood. 

ile he was in this condition, I dressed the 
wound carefully, and bandaged it as securely as 
pee Four days and nights I watched by 

bedside. On fifth day he died. I have 
witnessed many fearful death-scenes, but none so 
horrible as this. He was sane the ter part of 
the time, and not actually insane f think, when 
he committed the fatal deed. 

I will attempt no description of this a ing 
death-bed. You may have some idea of what 
it was, after you have heard a brief sketch of the 
principal events of his life. He had written a 
sort o eutobiogrephy, which I found among his 
effects after his d The paper has best lost 
but I have retained the mostof it in my memory, 
and I will transmit it to you, as nearly as I can, 
in his own words. 

For ten years or more, the name of “ Black 
Ned’ was a terror to the dwellers on the frontiers 
of Texas. I am that“ Black Ned.” My entire 
name is Edward Barns. I was born in a quiet 
village, in the Great Valley of Virginia, between 
the Blae Budge and the Alleghany Mountains. 
That part of Virginia is mostly peopled by de- 





scendants of Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians and Germans, chiefly from 
Pennsylvania. The majority of 
them are somewhat rough, bat a 
simple-hearted, honest race, pro- 
duc re few characters like 
myself. My father was a farmer 
on a small scale—a r anda 
hard-working man. He had no 
family, however, but my mother 
and myself, and might have got- 
ten along very well, if it had not 
been for one serious defect in his 
education—he had never learned 
the art of saying no. oon good 
nature was continua i 
him into D econ difficulties, and 
prevented him from making any 
progress towards the attainment of 
a competence. I don’t know that 
I was by nature more depraved 
than other boys, but my parents 
were so indulgent with their only 
child that he generally did as he 
a and generally pleased to 

o wrong rather than right. My 
mother was especially lenient to 
Pyaar” wae 
“‘ quick at ing,” but a 
euantalancet a5°0 as I tho zht 
proper, and only learned w 
pleased me. I must have had 
pretty good natural abilities, for 
even in that way, I managed to 
pick up shreds and patches of edu- 
cation sufficient to give me, in af 
ter years, a certain d of su- 
periority over those with whom I 
associated in my turbulent career. The first 
marked step in the downward path, which I can 
now call to my recollection, occurred in this way. 
One fine August morning, when I was perhaps 
ten or eleven years old, I started alone to go to 
charch. My father was sick, and my mother 
could not leave him. 

‘“‘Hillo! Where are you going ?” 

It was in this manner that I was accosted by 
Richard Savin, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, who had only been living a few months in 
the village. 

“IT am going to mectin’,” I replied. 

“To meetin’, hoy? What a jolly big fool 7 
must be, to go aad shut yourself up where Par- 
son Long can holler at you for an hour at a lick, 
and old Squire Saunders snorin’ so loud you 
can’t even sleep.” 

“Don’t you never go to meetin’, Dick”. 

“Met Notany, I thank you—much obliged 
to you. I used to go though, when I lived over 
the Ridge. Five or six of us boys had a meetin’ 
overy Sunday, and we used to sing a hymn they 
call ‘ High, low, jack and the game.’” 

“Do you mean you played cards ?”’ 

“Played cards ? e pla ? Me— 
shockin’ ; I used to read pasteboard picter-books 
sometimes—but play cards—never. It’s agin my 
eee 

“ What are you going to do to-day ?” 

“ Well, if you must know, Squire Sannders 
has give me an invite to a cold collation—a sort 
of picnic—all alone, by myself, in the corner of 
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the woods, down by the big spring, Will you go 
=: I’ve got leave to bring a friend.” 

I no intention of going with Dick at first, 
but I went on talking with him, and walking the 
same way he did, until I was half a mile or more 
away from the church, before I thought about it. 

” There,” says Dick, “‘ there’s the last bell ring- 
in’. You can’t get therein time now. You'd 
better come to the collation.” 

“T can’t indeed, Dick. Father and mother 
would be as mad as the mischief.” 

“ How are they going to know anything about 
it? You needn’t tell ‘em where you was. 
They'll think you was at church.” 

By arguments like this, Dick at last succeeded 
in inducing me to go with him. I hadn’t the 
least idea of what he meant by his “ collation,” 
till we arrived at Squire Saunders’s watermelon- 
patch, where my companion began to help him- 
self very freely, earnestly recommending me to 
pursue the same course. 

“ Why, Ned,” said he, “I’m surprised at you. 
The squire will certainly be offended, if you 
slight his collation in this way. Gather up as 
many as you can. find, of the very largest and 
best, and put “em into this bag, and carry ’em 
into the woods.” 

“ But that’s stealin’, Dick.” 

“Blatherskite! Who ever heerd of sich a 

ing as stealin’ watermilyons? We'll take a 

, and old Saunders will never know the 
difference—you may just bet your head on that. 
Come—here Y 

Tyielded to Dick’s arguments, most powerfull 
backed by my own appetite. We carried off al. 
most a cart-load of melons and hid them in the 
bushes. We then took 
our places at the “ col- 
lation,” and ate till we 
could eat no more. 
When we came to a 
halt, Dick took a small 
pete from his pock- 
et, and slowly removed 
a paper in which it was 
en , while I 
watched him very at- 
tentively. 

“ Gracious goornees, 
Dick” said I, at last, 
“what queer-lookin 

res! Where di 
you get them? What 
are they for?” 

“Picters! Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! Well, dog my 
grandmammy’s shoes 
to Guinea, if you aint 
jest about the nest 
youn; ty that ever 
. 

“ They’re cards, aint 
they Dick ?” 

Rather think they 
are, old hoss—bran 
new ones, too, jest out- 
er in store. Sie oe 

our limestone softy u " 
{5 this ere lop, kind T° 
show you how to use 
em.” 





I moved up the rock I was sitting on, and was 
then and there initiated into the mysteries of 
“old sledge,” “ all fours,” “seven up,” or what- 
ever else its proper appellation may be. The 
game fascinated me, and before I rose from my 
“limestone sofy ” the sun was low in the west 
and I had lost my share of the stolen watermelons, 
I went home, told an ingeniously concocted fib 
to the old folks, and thus ended my first day of 
open, flagrant, unmitigated wickedness. From 

t time forward, Dick became my preceptor in 


ory kind of petty iniquity, from cheating at 
marbles to robbing hen-roosts, and an apt scholar 
he found me. 


My poor father never recovered. His prema- 
ture death saved him many a heart-ache. It sad- 
dened me for a a little while, but I soon learned 
to rejoice in the additional freedom which my 
fond mother’s lax government afforded me. 

One dark, rainy evening, I heard Dick’s signal- 
whistle about dusk. I went out to meet him, 
and he asked me to walk awhile with him. 

“ A nice night for a walk, upon my word,” 
— I, as we went out of the gate towards the 
fields. 

“Tt is a nice night,” said Dick; “just the 
kind of a night I’ye been praying for—a first- 
rate night.” 

“ Well, you may like it, but for my part, I’d 
rather have a dry skin thana wet one. Come 
in under the shed here, and I’ll talk to youas | 
much as you please.” 


‘“‘Ned,” said my companion, as soon as we 


were within the shed, “‘you were wishing for 
something this morning, and saying you would 
do anything to get it.” 
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“T was wishing for money this morning.” 

“Just so. Andif you are not too aaiith afraid 
of a wet skin, I can tell vou how to get some, 
this very eg 

Dick neither said nor thought anything about 
being afraid of a wicked deed. That was a fear 
that troubled him even less than it didme. His 
father was a rogue before him, and he had been 
ease-hardened from his very mother’s milk. 

“J know a man,” continued Dick, “not three 
miles off, who will pay usa fair price for avery 
sheep, or hog, or calf, we iar aaa and furnis 
a light wagon to haul ’em with, too. I reckon 
we could manage to pick up a few fat wethers 
such a night as this—couldn’t we ?” 

The proposition startled me a little at first. I 
had never stolen anything but fruit and the like, 
thus far. But Dick soon found arguments to 
quiet my scruples. We started off at once, and 
before morning, Colonel Fowler, the “‘ big bug ” 
of our neighborhood, had lost some of his finest 
sheep, and we had, each one of us, twenty-five 
dollars in his pocket. 

This was the entering-wedge to numerous acts 
of depredation of a similar r, which we 

to on without detection, though 
not altogether without suspicion in some instan- 
ces. In the meantime, my mother married 
again. After that, I was less looked after than 
ever. Indeed, I was now entirely beyond the 
control either of my mother or my stepfather, 
and they had almost ceased making efforts to re- 
strain me in any way. 

Iloved my mother. She was as kind and 
gentle, as I was savage and disagreeable. Bat 
home was far from being attractive to me. The 
most pleasant thiny there, was a little sister 
Katie, who was born when Iwas about seventeen 

ears old. She was a beautifal child, and she 
ved me with all her little heart. 

Dick was a shrewd scoundrel, and his age gave 
him some advan over me in those desi 
We had been adroit enough to lay our theft at 
the door of the free negroes, and few suspected 
us. Emboldened by this continued impunity, we 
now to look for higher game. Old Mr. 
Fant, the watch-maker and jeweller, had just 





returned from Baltimore with an 
unusually valuable stock of watch- 


es, jewelry, etc. He slept at some 
distance from his store, though in 
the same building. We ob- 


tained ion of a key which 
fitted the lock exactly. - These 
pas | tan were more than we 

withstand. One dark night 
we entered the store, lit a candle 
and fell to work, swiftly but noise- 
lessly, to fill a small bag with 
glittering spoil. I was already far 
gone in wickedness, but I actually 
phecaees I noted the eee 
sion of Dick’s , cruel eyes 
as the cmd ore the heavy 
ee ever watches, and the 
am andfuls of rich jewelry, as they 
~*~ disap within the bag—it 
was fearfal to behold. 

“Come, Dick, let’s be off,” 
whispered I, as I putin the last 
of the watches. 

“No, no,” he replied, “‘there’s plenty more 
things back there. I’m for making a clean 
sweep a8 we go.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, whea 
the back door opened, and in walked the owner 
of the articles we were making s0 free with. His 
entrance was so noiseless, that we were standing 
face to face before we had the least idea that any 
one was stirring. I dropped the bag, and started 
torun. I had known the old gentleman since 
my childhood, and had always had the greatest 
respect for him. But before I had fairly turned 
round, I saw a bright bowie-knife flashing in the 
air above his head, and then his blood spouted 
out upon the counter, and upon the body of his 
murderer ! 

“ Great God !” cried I, “ what have youdone ?” 

“T’ve done what had to be done—what could 
not be helped,” replied Dick. ‘ Dead men tell 
no tales—and he would have had a pretty tale to 
tell on us, if we’d a’ been fools enough to let 


him live.” 
The old man was already dead. AsI saw his 
the blood which was 


long, gray hair stained wi 
still trickling from the wound, I grew dizzy and 
sick at the sight. I staggered to the door, and 
urged Dick to follow me; but he woald not 
come till he had everything he wanted. This 
bloody deed made a great sensation of course in 
that quiet community ; but its very atrocity served 
to shield us from suspicion. It was generally at- 
tributed to two strangers from Richmond, who 
had been lounging about the village the day be- 
fore. I had some very severe twinges of re- 
morse for a few days, but when I thought of our 
three or four thousand dollars’ worth of ee 
I soon suffered the idea to console and harden 
me, though I always envied Dick the perfect 
coolness with which he treated so foul and terri- 
ble a murder. But what were we to do with 
our booty? We could make no use of it where 
we were, and it was soon decided that we should 
carry it to Baltimore. This pleased me exceed- 
ingly, for a visit to one of the great Atlantic 
cities had always been one of my favorite “‘ cas- 
tles in the sir,” often dreamed about, but with no 
hope of the dreams ever coming true. 
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The evening before I left, when I went home, 
having been absent all day,as usual, my little sister 
Katie rose up from her crib, in the corner, held 
out her white, round, chubby little arms, put up 
her rosebud of a mouth for a kiss, and cried out : 

‘‘ Buddy tam home to Tatie!” As I pressed 
my lips to those of the innocent child, I left a 
tear upon her cheek. Zt was the last I ever shed ! 

Next day I went to Baltimore with Dick, 
where we commenced a life of the most riotous 
dissipation. There are few places in America, 
where the means and appliances for such a course 
of life and companions therein, are more abun- 
dant or more easy of access. Such means and 
such companions were soon found, and they soon 
completed our education, and qualified us for the 
most advanced degrees of wickedness. 

Dick was excessively fond of gambling, and 
indulged in it to the utmost, so that his new 
frien very soon cleared him out, to the last 
penny. hereupon he borrowed ten dollars of 
me and retarned to his village home. For my 
pert, I was too well i with my taste of city 

its to relinquish them while I had any of the 
material for a jolly life left. About a fortnight 
after Dick’s departure, I received a letter from 
him, of which the following is a copy, verbatim 
@t literatim: 


“Dear NED :—I set down to rite you a few 
lincs, which I hope you will burn them, and not 
let noboddy read them but yourself, as soon as 
you gitthem. The reasin you will see when 

ou come to read them. Fur I want to tell you 
how that Curnel Fowler and all his famaly ex- 
cept his hosses and ni and sich like, which 
is sont down tothe Big Spring Farm, is gone to 
Philadelphy to see some big doctor thar about 
Mrs. Fowler’s new rology in the face. And thars 
all the teaspoons and teapots, and a waggen-lode 
of silver things, besides Mrs. Fowler's dimons 
and nic and gimcracks, wuth thousands 
and thousands of dollars, and not a sole left in 
the house but only the overseer, half a mile off. 
Now you jis come home quick as the devil’il let 
you, and weel dig a big hole in 
the groun’ and bury all them 
things, and when the hallabaloo’s 
all over, weel slip ’em off to Bal- 
timore, that is, arter we've tuck 
7em outen the house, which we 
kin do jist as easy as kiss your 
hand, and come rite off, and yours- 
an-eo-forth Ricnarp Savin.” 


My fands were getting low, and 
I therefore needed no urging to 
cause me to return at once. When 
I reached the village, I found that 
Dick had made everything ready 
for the carer: Thad arrived 22 °s2))2 
after dark, was anxious to so 64004 
away again without being seen 3% 
y anyone. I therefore persuaded =aar 
Dick to go on with the job that = 
night. Favored by a broken pane, 
we managed to get into a window, 
and thus into the house, very qui- 
etly. We advanced caatiously 
along the passage, looking into 
all the rooms as we went. 
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“ Faries !’’ ejaculated Dick, in a very energetic 
er , “there is somebody sleeping here after 

y’ 

“* Are you sure 17 

“ Can’t you hear his breathing ?”’ 

I did hear it, sure enough. 

“Tread easy now,” said Dick, ‘‘and we'll see 
if there’s anybody else here.” 

We soon satisfied ourselves that all the other 
rooms were empty. 

“I tell you what it is, Ned, if that fellow in 
thar wakes, we'll have to finish him, and you’re 
the one that’ll have to doit. I know the house, 
and know whar the things is, and you don’t. 
While I go and get them together, you will have 
to watch here, and if he wakes, slit his windpipe. 
There’s no other way to keep him from hoilerin’.” 

This arrangement was not at all to my taste. 
Bad as I was, I had never committed murder, 
and I was loth to do it now. He had once lived 
in the house, and knew all about it. I could not 
refase to take the part assigned me without back- 
ing out altogether, and that I was unwilling to 
do. I relactantly consented to take my place at 
the door of the room in which the sleeper was, 
leaving a candle burning in the hall outside, so 
as to throw a faint light into the room. 

I could not see the face of the person in the 
bed. I could see nothing indeed but a confused 
heap of bed-clothes. All was silent, except 
Dick’s step above stairs, the ticking of a clock 
which been set going in the passage, and the 
deep breathing of the sleeper. I sometimes fan- 
cied I could hear the breathing of a second sl 
er, so light as to be scarcely audible, and only 
occasionally so. The silence was becoming ex- 
ceedingly oppressive, and I began to think that 
Dick was an age in getting through with the 
job. He was now directly over ig and 
seemed to be moving some bene y. Sud- 
denly there was a loud crash—it had apparently 
fallen to the floor. I cursed the fellow’s clamsi- 
ness, and glanced uneasily at the sleeper, who 
muttered something, tarned over, and then rose 
on one elbow, as if to listen. I sprang to the 
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POLICE OFFICERS ARRESTING A PEASANT.—(No. 16.) 


bedside, and buried my knife twice in the heart 
of the indistinctly seen figure. The warm blood 
spouted over me, and a fearful pang shot into the 
very depths of my soul, as I said to myself, “I 
am a murderer!” At that instant Dick reached 
the door, with a candle in his hand, and the light 
shone full upon all objects in the room. I sawa 
sweet little face emerge from the bedclothes near 
the wall, two little white arms were stretched 
towards me, and a well-known childish voice 
exclaimed : 

** Buddy tum home to Tatie |” 

The arms of the unconscious child were dab- 
bled in blood, as she stretched them forth to wel- 
come her mother’s murderer ! 

Yes, I had slain my own fond, indulgent 
mother. She and her husband had been invited 
to stay in the house till the proprietor’s return 
from the North. They would have both been 
there that night, but my stepfather was acciden- 
tally called away to sit up with a sick man. 
With a mark upon my forehead ‘as terrible as 
that of Cain, I fled to Texas, and there became 
« Black Ned,” the savage outlaw, and leader of 
desperadoes, fearing neither God, nor man, nor 
devil. 

But the doom of the parricide was ever on 
me, and the life of the “ Wandering Jew” 
was a peaceful and happy one, compared to that 
hell upon earth which has so many years been 
my portion. A whirl of excitement and never- 
ending turmoil, of rapine, robbery, ¢rime, cruelty, 
murder, madness, danger and death, was as the 
vital air, without which I could not live a single 
day. Bat a few honrs of rest and reflection 
would conjure up spectres which drove me many 
times to the very verge of madness. Years of 
this wretched existence rolled over my head. I 


have already said that I had ceased to weep, and 
I may well add that I had ceased to smile. A 
wild, area less, scornful laugh, such as 
devils might indulge in, was my only attempt at 
mirthfalness. 

One summer evening, with rob and per- 
haps murder in my heart, I entered the cot 
of an English settler, near the Neuces. A lovely 
little girl stood by the door, and as I opened it, 
clapped her hands and cried out—“ Buddy tam 
home!” 

With a howl of anguish, I turned away, 
sprang upon my horse, and rode off at a farious 
speed, as if I might thus escape the valtare of 
remorse which was gnawing at my heart. 

I could rob no more. I tried war, and fought 
like a madman. I tried rum, and guzzled like a 
brute. I roamed through all countries, and tried 
all means of excitement, all modes of self-forget- 
falness. But never did I find one cool drop of 
comfort with which to moisten the parched lips 
of my despair. But the wretched farce of life is 
almost over now. Madness and death are about 
to drop the curtain. Already I fvel the fire of 
insanity tingling in my veins. Already I see 
the devils rising from the bottomless pit, and 
beckoning me with bloody claws and grinning 
lips, while deep down among the curling fl:mes, 
and the writhing myriads of the damned, I see 
the arch fiend himself, stretching forth his steel- 
ti talons towards me, and screaming in tones 
of horrid mockery and hellish discord, “ Buddy 
tum home to Tatie !”” 

————_—__+ orn) 

To live with a trae economy is to live wisely. 
The man who lives otherwise has no prudent re- 
gard for his own happiness. But there is no 
worse folly than false economy. 
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THE GARDEN SWING. 


BY GEORGE G. SMALL. 





O, it was a golden halo, 
One that never, never plays 
O'er the span of one’s existence, 
Only in his childhood days. 
And it was amid this glowing, 
When our hearts were on the wing, 
_ That we fleetly swept the roses 
In our grand old garden swing. 


1Neath the tree beside our cottage, 
When the summer day was donc, 
Gathered we by happy numbers 
In the golden setting sun. 
Then the tune and childish chorus 
From the mountaian back would ring, 
As we courted cooling sephyrs 
In our grand old garden swing! 


Muse I often now in manhood 
On those joyous times of yore: 
Seem to see my father smiling 
On us from the cottage-door. 
Though life’s summer time is with me. 
I can eee its feirer spring ; 
And behold my loves in childhood 
Gathered by the garden swing. 
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THE STEEPLE OF PLUMVILLE. 


BY GIACOMO B. CAMPANA. 
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“How are you, Mary? And how is Aunt 
Polly ?”’ 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Crow; Aunt Polly is pret- 
ty weil, I believe; but I have just this very min- 
ute got home. Walk in.” 

These words were spoken at the front door of 
an humble, but neat-looking cottage, in the out- 
skirts of Plumville, the speakers being an elderly 
female of a peculiarly sombre appearance, and 
a pale but pretty maiden of perhaps twenty-two 
years of age. 

Mrs. Crow was sombre-looking both in conse- 
quence of her exceedingly lugubrious expression 
of countenance and of “the customary suit of 
solemn black ” in which she arrayed herself. No 
one had ever seen herin a light-colored garment, 
and her complexion was almost as dark as her 
dress ; and even her hair had not grown percep- 
tibly whiter for many years. In fact it looked as 
if it was keeping its original dark color from 
sympathy with the sable hue of everything about 
it. ; 

“Good evening, Mrs. Brail,’”’ said she, as an- 
other female, some ter or twelve years younger 
than herself, met her at the door, and escorted 
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her into a little parlor, at the left of the entrance. 
It was a very humble room, but its perfectly 
clean and tidy appearance bespoke neatness and 
order on the part of the inmates. Mrs. Brail had 
a pleasant but very pale and rather sorrowful- 
looking countenance. . 
“ Take off your bonnet, Mrs. Crow,’ she said, 
‘hospitably, but not very cordially; “we will 
have tea now in a few minutes.” 

“Well,” replied the other, ‘‘I declare, now, I 
don’t know as I can stay,” (removing her bon- 
net as she spoke), “‘ for the Widder Martin is ex- 
pected to die every moment, and I was on my 
way over there, when I thought I would just ran 
in for a minute or two, and cheer you up a little. 
And, to be sure, they are all at sixes and sevens, 
over there, and very little of anything good to 
eat a-going. Besides, their tea is awfal bad. I 
wonder that a woman that can afford it, like Mrs. 
Martin, doesn’t keep better tea. But she allers 
was close and saving all her life. Poor woman 


—it’s little good it will all do her now! She 
can’t possibly live more’n a few hours. Jist 
about your age, Mrs. Brail; aint she? And 


that cough of yourn, too, is very much the same 
sort of a cough as she’s got. I never do like to 
say anything to make people down-hearted ; but 
you are a sensible woman, Mrs. Brail, and wont 
mind being told that you have the very exact 
look that Mrs. Martin had when she first began 
to fail. Yes, you've got the very same peaked 
look about the nose, cand the very same black 
places underneath your eyes. Ah, well! we all 
must die, but I tell you, as a friend, that you’ve 
got no time to spare in making your prepara- 
tions for the great change, for it’s a comin’ on 
you very fast, you may depend upon it. I'll 
take care to be about when the time comes, and 
you may trust me to have you laid-out properly. 
I know how it might be done.” 

Mrs. Crow had that very uncommon failing with 
elderly ladies—she loved to hear herself talk; 
and there is no telling where she would have 
stopped, if the tea and its accompaniments had 
not made their appearance and afforded employ- 
ment for her talking apparatus of a still more 
agreeable character. Mrs. Crow liked to talk, 
amazingly, but she liked to eat even better, and 
a short reapite was allowed to poor Mrs. Brail, 
the attack being diverted in the direction of the 
tea, bread and butter, etc. The onslaught wasa 
most vigorous one, and protracted to the utmost 
verge of human endurance by the layubrious 
lady. At last, however, a sigh of repletion an- 
nounced that Mrs. Crow’s appetite was gone, 
while at the same time it indicated the reyret she 
felt that she had not another to take its place. 
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The tongue thus liberated began to wag, as nata- 
rally as water runs down hill. 

“Not heard nothin’ from Robert yet?” she 
inquired. 

“Nothing,” replied the poor widow, witha 
sigh from the inmost depths of her mother’s 
heart. 

‘‘No, nor you never will hear nothing ; thongh 
I s’pose you're hardly foolish enough to think 
that it’s possible for him ever to come back again.” 

The widow answered only with another sigh. 

‘“‘ The boy’s drownded — dead as a door-nail, 
long ago; and it wouldn’t be no kindness for to 
try to persuade you for to believe anything else. 
The Lord gives and the Lord takes away, by 
shipwreck or otherwise ; and you ought to resign 
yourself to the will of the Lord and prepare to fol- 
ler him. I don’t mean to follow him down there 
among the petrifvin’ carcases and dead men’s 
bones, down to the bottom of the sea—though they 
do say it haint got no bottom. What I mean is to 
follow him into the other world, any way it may 
please Him to take you—whether it should be 
through the means of that there church-yard 
cough of yourn or any other. Bat, bless my soul 
and body, there’s eight o’clock a strikin’! I 
shouldn’t wonder now if Mrs. Martin was to take 
it into her head to go and kick the bucket afore 
I got there, arter all! It would be jist like her. 
She allers did seem to take a satisfaction in die- 
appointin’ people.” 

And away went Mrs.° Crow, as fast as sho 
could wadille, for fear that death would get the 
start of her. Death-beds, and winding-sheets, 
and coffins, and fanerals, were holiday matters 
to her, and she never allowed such pleasures to 
escape her, if she could possibly help it. 

Poor Mrs. Brail! The reader need not be 
told that such a visit did not tend to cheer her. 
Good Mary Brent perceived the deepened shad- 
ow on ‘icr brow, and did her best to dispel it, 
though her own heart was but little blither. 
They were both mourners. One mourned an 
only and dearly beloved son; the other almost 
an only, and certainly a most dearly beloved, 
friend. The individual thus mourned and thus 
beloved, was Robert Brail. His father, like him- 
self, was a sailor—captain of a merchantman. He 
was a worthy and a most energetic man, and if 
he had lived, the fortunes of those who bore his 
name would in all probability have been far dif- 
ferent from what they now were. 

But it was not so to be. In the opening of 
his days and at the very commencement of his 
career, he was suddenly cut down by the hand of 
the universal destroyer. His illness ws a long 
and an expensive one, and at his death his wid- 


ow and her little Robert were left without a pen- 
ny, and without a friend who could assist tiem. 
Mrs. Brail herself had been a poor orphan yirl, 
without any near relations. Her husband bad 
come from a distant part of the country, and she 
knew little or nothing about his family and kin- 
dred. In these wicked times there is really some- 
thing noble in the spectacle of a handsome young 
widow, toiling, virtuously, year after year, for a 
bare pittance wherewith to feed and clothe herself 
and her dependent offspring, while temptations 
in most alluring shapes swarm all around her. 
Sach a one was Mrs. Brail. Many a weary year, 
of such patient toils and struggling for daily sub- 
sistence passed over her head. 

The bitterest drop in the poor widow’s cup of 
sorrow was the thought that she could not give 
her beloved boy even a common-school educa- 
tion. She straggled hard to accomplish that 
much, but the fron heel of circumstances kept 
her constantly down. Hers was the daily, night- 
ly battle, with hunger, and cold, and every dis- 
comfort ; and not always a successful one. And 
when, as often happened, sickness was joined to 
those grim monsters in array against her, the 
poor widow’s heart almost failed her, and tempted 
her to self destruction. 

Almost, but not quite. Religious principle was 
strong within her, and her darling smiled upon 
her in the very jaws of despair. But under such 
circumstances, the necessities of the mind were 
of course forced to give way before those of the 
body; and Robert, though well-trained to work, 
knew nothing of books. 

The boy was strongly inclined to become a 
sailor, like his father, and as soon as he was old 
enough his mother yielded to his wishes, bittorly 
regretting, however, that his want of education 
must ever prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
his advancement. At twenty-two years of age, 
Robert Brail was a thorough practical seaman, 
but still “‘ before the mast,” and likely to romain 
there. At this time, however, an incident of 
some importance came to vary the even tenor of 
the family history. 

Mrs. Brent, who had been a dear friend of 
Mrs. Brail in the days of her girlhood, wrote her 
a letter on her death-bed, in which she beseeched 
her to be a mother to her daughter Mary, her 
only child. Mrs. Brail most willingly accepted 
the sacred trust, and Mary Brent, far from being 
a burthen, proved to be the stay and comfort of 
her life, in the absence of her son. Though not 
exactly a beauty, Mary wasa very pleasant-look- 
ing girl, warm-hearted, kind, good-tempered and 
industrious. She had received a very fair Eng- 
lish education, and at the time of her mother’s 
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death was trying to get an education as a teach- 
er. Though net quite eighteen years of age, she 
was a better scholar than most common district- 
.echool teachers. Such a school was vacant in 
Plumville, and she had reason to think she could 
get it. Upon consultation with her new guar- 
dian and adviser, it was finally resolved that if 
the school could be obtained, Mrs. Brail should 
remove to Plumville, and Mary and she, throw- 
ing their resources into one common fund, should 


live there together. The school was finally se- 


cured, and the plan carried into effect. 

When Robert next returned from sea, he had 
the gratification of seeing his mother installed in 
@ pew and comfortable howe, and with a new 
and most agreeable companion. . 

‘“‘ Mother,” said Bob, as they sat at breakfast, 
the morning after his arrival, “it really does my 
heart good to see you so nicely moored, in such 
a snug harbor—and with such a nice little craft 
for a consort,” he added, witha sly glance at 


“‘ Yes, my dear boy,” replied the mother, “it 
was a kind providence that sent Mary to live 
with me. The dear girl is a comfort to me in 
every way, and by joining our little earnings we 
will be able to live better than I have done this 
manyaday. IfIcould only seea reasonable 
hope of bettering your condition, my dear Rob- 
ert, I should be perfectly satisfied and contented. 
Upon the whole, now, don’t you think it would 
be better for you to quit the sea ?”’ 

“‘ Qait the sea, mother ?”’ cried the young sail- 
or. ‘Bless my soul and body, you might just 
as well ask a whale or a porpoise to leave the sea 
asme! Lither one of ’em could stay ashore just 
as well as I could.” 

“ Bat don’t you think, Robert, you could re- 
main on land at least long enough to improve 
your edacation a little? The want of it, you 
know, is the only difficulty in the way of your 
becoming an officer.” 

“ Ay, ay, mother; I know very well that’s the 
place where the riggin’ chafes. And I know too, 
that better larnin’ is the only sort o’ spun-yarn 
to sarve it with. But where the dickens am I to 
find it, mother? How is Bob Brail to pay for 
schoolin’, even if the time could be spared ? And 
if there was no other difficulty, how do I know 
whether I could learn at all or not? Why 
mother, it’s so long since I handled a book, that 
-when I get hold of one I feel as awkward as a 
land-labber would a-tryin’ to furl a royal. And 
as for writin’—you might as well send a baby 
aloft, in a gale o’ wind, to pass the weuther ear- 
ing. A year or two aga, I could build up a sort 
of a kind of a pot-hooky conzarn that might pass 
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muster for Robert Brail; but now I can’t even 
do that much not to save me from sinkin’.” 

“Well, Robert, what would you say if a per- 
son could be found who would undertake to teach 
yon, in spite of all that, and trust you for the 
pay, too, until you could make it perfectly con- 
venient to discharge the debt ?” 

“Say ? I'd say he desarves to be made com- 
modore of all creation; and if he ever finds his 
ship a sinkin’, he can have Bob Brail’s head to 
stop the leak with, just for the askin’. But you 
don’t mean to say there raly is such a man—do 
you, mother ?” 

‘‘No, Robert; there is no such a man; but 
there is such a woman, or girl, at least.” 

“How? What? You don’t mean Mary? 
You don’t mean Mary Brent, do you, mother ?”’ 

“I do mean Mary.” 

“Great guns and little fishes! But mother’s 
a-jokin’. Isn’t she jokin’, Mary ?”’ 

“No, Robert; I will teach you all I know, 


most willingly. Nothing could give me more 
pleasure.” 
“Hooray! Hooray! Huzza for General 


Jackson! Please excuse me, Mary, but I’d bust 
right up, if I didn’t holler a bit. But you don’t 
know me, Mary. You'll have a tough job of it 
—indeed you will. There’ll be no lack o’ tryin’; 
but then you see I’m so rusty about such things 
—as rusty—as rusty—as—as one of old Captain 
Noah’s ark-anchors. I hardly know one rope— 
I mean one letter—from another. But, bless 
your little heart, Mary, if you are willin’ to try, 
I'll clap on stun’-sails, alow and aloft, every rag 
that'll draw; and if sink a tryin’, it will be be- 
cause they run me under; and not becanse I 
don’t try hard enough.” 

' “Thave no fears of the result,” said Mary, 
with a becoming smile, and a still more becom- 
ing blush. 

“ Well, if you can only manage to beat a little 
writin’ and ’rithmetic into my thick skull, I'll 
contrive to pick up a morsel 0’ triggerometry, or 
whatever you call it, and a little bit o’ naviga- 
tion, somehow or other—the book part of it, that 
is. If I can only get a start once, I can manage 
about the practice, easy enough.” 

“I can teach you theoretical navigation, Rob- 
ert,” said Mary, modestly. 

“You? Well, may I never heave at a cap- 
stan, if you aint just the head-captain of all the 
little gals I ever did see, yet; the very Lord 
High Admiral of ’em !’’ shouted Bob, in an ex- 
tasy of enthusiasm. 

The whole affair was arranged on the spot, 
and the tuition was commenced that very day. 
It was the hardest work poor Bob ever did in his 
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life. The order to reef top-sails in a roaring 
gale would have been lees formidable than many 
of the gentle Mary’s calls for recitation. Not 
that there was any failure on his part to appreci- 
ate her amiable and attractive qualities. It was 
just the reverse. He had suchym exalted opinion 
of her and so small! an opinion of himself, partic- 
ularly in the book-line, that he absolutely trem- 
bled in her presence ; and to make a blunder in 
her presence, was not very unlike being broken 
on a wheel, as formerly practised. 

This sensitiveness, however, had the effect of 
making him work like a steam-engine; and the 
censequences were such as to abtonish even him- 
self. In about half the time allotted for the pur- 
pose, he had acquired a very fair knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, and of the elements of 
mathematics, including navigation, together with 
the rudiments of English grammar and geogra- 
phy. Above all, Mary had awakened within 
him a taste for reading and improvement, and 
excited a thirst for knowledge, which never could 
be quenched. 

Comparatively learned as he had become, Bob 
did not by any means lose his humility. He 
still thought Mary as far above him as the heav- 
ens are above the earth, and this idea for a long 
time prevented him from hinting in words what 
his eyes had often told her, that is, that he loved 
her as his own life. He had resolved that before 
many years elapsed he would tread the deck with 
a speaking-trumpet in his hand instead of a rope’s 
end, and then—perhaps—but it was time enough 
yet to think of all such far-away matters. 

The fact is, Mary was certainly a most admi- 
rable girl, but Robert now was not unfit to be 
her husband. Thanks to the training of his ex- 
cellent mother, the numberless temptations of a 
seaman’s life had passed off from his character 
like water falling on a well-oiled surface, leaving 
hardly a trace behind ; and his intellectual abili- 
ties were by no means to be despised. Physical- 
ly, his superior was hard to find anywhere. He 
was tall and finely-formed, with a frame combin- 
ing strength and activity toan extent very sel- 
dom met with. In short, Bob was a man, every 
inch of him, and well calculated to attract the at- 
tention of the softer sex, under any circumstances 
whatever. 

It was a sad day for three loving hearts, when 
the good ship Titan sailed from New York with 
Robert Brail aboard of her, bound for Canton. 
Bob was still “ before the mast,’”’ but he had ex- 
cellent opportunities for acquiring that knowl- 
edge which he felt sure would befure long place 
him in a different position. 

The captain of the Titan was one with whom 


Robert had sailed before, and from whom he had 
experienced much kindness. He was giad to 
see the transformation which our hero had under- 
gone, and promised to give him such assistance 
as would enable him before long to become as 
well skilled in navigation as he now was in prac- 
tical seamanship. For the sake of these advan- 
tages, the young sailor did not hesitate to relin- 
quish the efforts which he had been making to 
obtain a situation as a second-mate aboard of « 
small brig, and made the voyage to Canton. 
Great was the widowed mother’s joy when she 
received the first letter her boy had ever penned ; 
and that of her friend Mary, if lees demonstra- 
tive, was perhaps no lees heartfelt and sincere. 
Three such letters had gladdened their hearts, 
and in a few months more the writer himself was 


‘| to be with them. 


Bob wrote that the captain had done all aad 
even more than he had promised, and through 
his influence and his own merits combined, there 
was every prospect of his obtaining, for the next 
voyage, the place now occupied by the second 
mate of the Titan, who was far gone in consump- 
tion, and would hardly live to reach New York. 
From her son's wages, Mrs. Brail had reason to 
count upon a nice little addition tothe family 
stock, for having acted as an officer during the 
greater part of the voyage, he was sure of receiv- 
ing a covsiderable bonus in addition to his pay. 

One day in the midst of these bright anticipa- 
tions, Mrs. Crow appeared, like a bird of ill- 
omen, and, without preface or preparation, in- 
formed Mrs. Brail and Mary that the Titan had 
been lost in the Indian Ocean, with every soul on 
board. She had heard the news from the house- 
keeper at Mrs. Tartuffe’s, and had brought a 
New York paper with her to show that there 
could not possibly be any mistake about it. 

For once in her life, Mrs. Crow had a fall feast 
of others’ woes. With the thorough apprecia- 
tion of an enlightened amateur, or we should 
perhaps say of a professional mangler of hearts, 
she watched the effort of her soul-harrowing com- 
munication, and revelled in the agony which it 
produced. The world, alas, contains many mon- 
sters of this sort, who show themselves to be 
thoroughly imbued with the leaven which Le 
Rochefoucauild insists is to be found, to some ex- 
tent at least, in all of as, since “ there is some- 
thing in the misfortunes, even of our best friends, 
to give us pleasure.” Those like Mrs. Crow, 
however, are more commonly found among the 
more polished ranks of society, among thoes who 
have abundant leisure for such amusements, and 
who conceal their ghoul-like propensities beneath 
a show of friendly interest. 
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Is was a terrible thing for two hearts thus 
buoyed up to the very heaven of hope to be 
stricken down at one blow into the very bottom- 
lees pit of despondency. To the hapless mother 
it was almost a death-blow. For many weeks 
she lay hovering upon the confines of the grave, 
aod it was months before she could walk abroad 
again. 

Asis ever the case with those whose livelihood 
is 90 precarious, poverty followed sickness like a 
shadow, and the lone femal2s soon found them- 
selves stripped of everything beyond the bare 
necessaries of life, and.even they were often ob- 
tained with the greatest difficulty. Mrs: Brail 
was just beginning to take her part again in the 
labors of the household when Mrs. Crow made 
the visit with which our story commences. 

Aboat « fortnight after the date of that visit, 
Mr. Brail and Mary were snatching a few mo- 
ments of rest after the fatigues of a long summer 
day. Twilight was just about to deepen into 
night, when they heard s succession of screams 
in the lane which led to their little cottage. 
Short burried steps, and the rustling of garments, 
accompanied the screams, and in a few seconds, 
Mn. Crow, all disarranged and dishevelled, and 
pale as a sheeted corpse, rushed into the room. 

“A ghost! A ghost!” she gasped, as she fell 
isto a chair, staring towards the door, with eyes 
elmost starting from their sockets. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter, Mrs. 
Crow!” ssked Mary, as the frightened woman 
catered the house, 

“Thave seen a ghost!” she replied, stopping 
to take breath at every other word, “‘ just as plain 
0s I we you this minute. I was a-comin’ round 
by the old church-yard wall, when, just as I 
pamed the corner, it riz right up out of the 
@rvand, not ten feet from me !” 

“What did it look like?” said Mrs. Brail, as 
the advanced towards her visitor. 

“Well, if it hadn’t been so awful tall and ter- 
riblelookin’, I should say it was the sperrit of 
Your son Bob. It looked a heap like him, but 
it was paler nor any corpse you ever seed, and 
oo thin, and translatent, so vaporish and mistical- 
like, that I could see the grave-stones through it, 
easy. The hair was all hangin’ down straight, 
aod drippin’ with water, as if it had just riz up 
out of the sea. But then it was eight or nine 
feet high, at the very least, and—O, Lord—Lord- 
&mercy !—O !—-CO |—there it comes, this minute ! 
Lord bless ns—just look-ce there! O! O-h-h-h-h ?” 

In an agony of fright, Mrs. Crow backed her- 
velf into the farthest corner of the room, point- 
Ing at the same time at the door, where there ap- 
peared, in the gathering gloom, a pale and ghost- 
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ly shape, having a spectral resemblance to the 
outward form of humanity. A scream, which 
burst simultaneously from Mrs. Brail and Mary, 
was soon overpowered by a manly voice, crying : 

“Avast! Avast there with your screaming ! 
I’m not a ghost, nor a dead man, neither, though 
I dare say I do look like one. Don’t you know 
me, mother ?” 

The agitated woman gave one doubtful gaze 
at the half-visible features of her beloved son, 
and then, with a wild shriek of joy, fell fainting 
into his arms. Mary Brent was hardly less af- 
fected than her “ Aunt Polly,’”’ but the cares 
which the latter required served to prevent her 
from sinking, as she had done, beneath the over- 
whelming tide of joy. It was not long before 
the trembling mother was able to realize the full 
fruition of her new-found happiness, and to listen 
to the story of her son’s adventures. 

The Titan had actually been seen to go down, 
with all on board, and in such a raging sea that 
it was thought impossible that a single soul could 
survive. Five of the crew, however, managed 
to support themselves upon a fragment of the 
wreck, till they were discovered and rescued by 
a Japanese junk, and carried to the port of Nan- 
gasaki, whence they eventually found their way 
to the Cape of Good Hope, penniless, and almost 
naked. 

After many hardships, vexations, and delays, 
two of the shipwrecked sailors, of whom Bob 
was one, succeeded in getting aboard of a ship 
bound for Boston. She had her fall comple- 
ment of seamen, however, and the two sailors 
could do nothing better than work their passage 
to the United States, on sufferance, in the char- 
acter of supernumeraries. The idea, however, of 
a large amount of wages awaiting his arrival in 
New York, kept Bob’s spirits up, and he whistled 
a merry air as he entered that city, on foot, in 
rags, without a cent in his pocket, and worn al- 
most to a skeleton by the fatigues, starvations 
and various hardships, which he had undergone 


since his shipwreck. 


Two hours later, the poor fellow was leaving 
the great metropolis, and he tried very hard to 
raise another tune to keep step by; but it sound- 
ed more like a dead march than a quickstep. 
Poor Bob had met with a heavy disappointment. 
The owners of the Titan had failed, and his 
hard-earned dollars, with many thousands more, 
had gone down in the ocean of bankruptcy. 

Slowly and tediously, by doing little jobs of 
work as he happened to find them, Bob managed 
to work his way to Plamville. He found ita 
far more difficult matter to “ work his passage ” 
over one hundred miles of land than over one 
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thousand miles of sea. At last, however, he 
reached his place of destination, and the first 
person he saw was Mrs. Crow. He had no time 
to speak to her, however, for she immediately 
took to her heels with a nimbleness for which 
few would have given her credit. He was com- 
pletely fagged out, and could only follow with 
a slow and tottering step, which brought him to 
the cottage in the midst of Mrs. Crow’s descrip- 
tion of his transparency and enormous stature. 

Having finished his story, Bob turned round 
to speak to the old lady, but she was no longer 
there. She was one ofa sort not easily morti- 
fied, but it is nevertheless supposed that she had, 
on this occasjon, some faint idea that she had 
been cutting rather a ridiculous figure, and had 
therefore taken an opportunity to decamp while 
the others were too much occupied to pay any 
attention to her movements. 

Our bold-hearted sailor now felt himself in 
something ofa quandary. The family finances 
were at the very lowest ebb, and it would never 
do for him to remain in Plumville. If he had 
been aware of the state of things at home, he 
would have contented himself with writing to 
them, and would have remained in New York, 
with the view of shipping aboard of the first ves- 
sel he could find. But it was too late to remedy 
that now. He was hundreds of miles from the 
nearest seaport, and no means of getting there, 
without “a shot in the locker.” 

While “ chewing the cud of perplexity,” as an 
Oriental story-teller would probably say, he re- 
ceived a letter from an old ship-mate in New 
York, which served to increase his regret at hav- 
ing left that port. This correspondent had been 
for two or three years the second officer of 
“Liverpool Liner,” but he had recently received 
the offer of a chief-mate’s birth on board a large 
clipper ship, in the East India trade, and he was 
resolved to accept it, if he could find a suitable 
person to supply his place in the packet. 

This second-mateship Bob could have if he 
wished, and it was in all respects a better situa- 
tion than he could have hoped for; but, in order 
to obtain it, he must be in New York by the 26th 
of June, and it was now the 22d. With a long- 
drawn sigh, Bob refolded the letter and put in 
ithis pocket. He was utterly penniless, and there 
was no one to whom he could apply in such an 
emergency. It was impossible to raise the mon- 
ey necessary to place himin New York, with 
the indispensable outfit, in the time specified ; 
and there was no use in saying another word or 
thinking another thonght about it. He resolved 
to dismiss the thing from his mind, and say 
nothing about it to his mother or to Mary. 
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It was past noon of the day on which Bob had 
received the letter, and he had been vainly scour- 
ing the streets of Piumville for hours, in seareh 
of something to do. His health was good, his 
strength nearly restored, and idleness was poison 
to him. As he was trudging homewards, with 
a very long face, his attention was drawn to @ 
group of men looking towards the new chureh, 
on the other side of the street. This church was 
the pride of Plumville, and the especial pride, 
and boast, and honor, and glory, of Solomon 
Tartuffe, Esq., whose money had been the prime 
cipal means of building it. 

Mr. Tartuffe, or Squire Tartuffe, as he was of- 
ten called, was not a learned man, nor a man of 
talent, nor an eloquent man, nor a witty man, 
nor a virtuous man, nor a handsome man; bet 
he was something far more important than any 
or all these things—he was a rich man. Though 
he had commenced operations at the extreme 
foot of the social ladder, he was now on one of 
the topmost rounds—higher at least than any 
other man & Plamville. 

He had often boasted that he could buy and 
sell the whole place; and perhaps he told the 
truth. At all events, nobody disputed the fact 
that he was immensely rich. He was very prom- 
inent too in charch-matters, and very fond of let- 
ting people know it. It was a favorite saying of 
his, that he liked to do things “ fair and above 
board.” Among the things which he always 
took care to keep “above board,” were his 
charities. Nobody could accuse him of ever 
making any secret of them, and chief among 
them was the new church. 

As we have already remarked, this church was 
the glory of Plumville in general, and of Squire 
Tartuffe in particular; and the glory of the 
church was its steeple. To tell the truth, this 
steeple had been constructed on such ambitious 
principles, that it was altogether out of propor- 
tion to the size of the place, as well as to that of 
the charch to which it belonged. In altusion to 
this, some one had written, in conspicuous chat- 
acters, on the front door of the edifice : 

‘“* Little church and big steeple 
Poor town and pro people./? 

The church had been finished but a short 
time, and the day following that of which we 
Write was appointed for the ceremony of its con- 
secration, and was to be a grand gala day in 
Plumville. It was looked forward to with much 
pride by Squire Tartuffe and his fellow-secre- 
taries, and witha considerable infusion of jeal- 
ousy by those who were attached to other de 
nominations. In common honesty, however, 
we should say that the provincial Dives was 
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rather tolerated, than esteemed, even by those 
most deeply interested in the new church and 
steeple. 

Guided by the eyes of the crowd, Bob looked 
up at the steeple and saw that the iron rod 
which sustained the weathercock had given way, 
jast at the top of the glittering ball which it sur- 
mounted, and was now bent forty-five degrees or 
more out of the perpendicular. The vane (a 
darling conception of Mr. Tartuffe’s genius) 
consisted of a not-very-well-proportioned pony, 
who now lay on his back, pawing the air in a 
style that was rather ludicrous than graceful. 

“ Bless my soul!” said Mr. Tartuffe, as Bob 
drew near; “bless my soul! what a terrible 
misfortane! The very day before the dedica- 
tion! Could anything in the world be more 
vexatious 7. And the bishop will most probably 
be here to-night! It is too bad—positively too 
bad for anything!” And here Mr. Tartuffe 
looked at the steeple, and emitted a very low but 
emphatic ejaculation. Bob said it sounded like 
“ Ellen Ann Nation !’’ but who she was, or what 
she had to do with the church, he never could 
discover. 

“Perhaps the thing might be mended,” sug- 
gested Bob, diffidently. 

““Mended?”’ cried the squire, honoring the 
speaker with a supercilious stare. ‘‘The dedi- 
cation must take place to-morrow morning. The 
bishop is coming a hundred miles for the express 
purpose. All the carpenters in the county 
eouldn’t put up a proper scaffolding in double 
the time.” 

“ Perhaps it might be done without acaffold- 
ing,” suggested Bob again. 

“You think so, do you?’ said the squire, 
eontemptuously. ‘I'd like to see the man that 
would undertake it. I would give him five hun- 
dred dollars for the job.” 

‘Perhaps a man might be found to do it for 
lesa than that,” suggested Bob, once more. 

He knew very well that Tartuffe would never 
give five huadred dollars. 

“‘ Maybe you could find a man who would do 
it for less ?”” 

“Perhaps I could.” 

“‘ Perhaps you would like to try it yourself?” 
said the squire, with a sneer. 

‘* Perhaps I would.” 

“And perhaps you'll let us know what you'll 
do it for?” 

“ Perhaps I will, if you ask me.” 

“Will you, indeed? How much, then ?” 

“If you furnish a rope, I'll do it for one 
hundred dollars?” 

“And who are you, pray ?” 
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‘I’m asailor, and my name’s Bob Brail.”’ 
A notion was gradually dawning upon the 
equire’s mind that there might possibly be some- 


| thing in Bob’s proposition, after all. Lie was a 


native of a seaport town, and he knew pretty 
well what sailors could do. Even a desperately 
forlorn hope was better than none at all. So he 
said, at length : 

“Well, ll give you an order for as much 
rope a8 you'll want, and I'll pay you a hundred 
dollars, if you succeed. I s’pose you can’t do 
much harm a trying.” 

Bob obtained the order, put it in his pocket, 
and hurried away to make his preparations for 
scaling the steeple. 

This rope which ho was purchasing might be 
said, almost without a metaphor, to be a rope 
thrown to a dying man. He was confident of 
success, particularly when he learned that all 
that was necessary to restoro the vane to its 
proper position was to lift up the rod until it be- 
came straight, and then replace an iron screw, 
the falling out of which had been the sole cause 
of the disaster. It appears that there was a 
sort of hinge joint or socket in the rod, where it 
joined the ball, and that it had been arranged in 
this fushion, in order to facilitate its restoration, 
if it should be broken or materially injured. 

Although these arrangements had been made 
in view of the possibility of repairing the vane 
by climbing the steeple, Bob Brail was probably 
the only individual, within a circle of two hun- 
dred miles’ diameter, who could have keen in- 
duced to undertake it, at any price. 

Preferring to conceal his somewhat perilous 
undertaking from his mother and Mary, as soon 
as he had procured the rope, he took it to a little 
shed just behind the church, and there proceeded 
to prepare it for his purpose by furnishing it with 
knots, and occasional loops for the feet. 

As soon as it was ready for use, he borrowed @ 
kite from one of Mary’s scholars, and proceeded 
to fly it in such a manner as to bring the middle 
of the string into contact with the iron rod 
which supported the vane, at the place where it 
joined the ball, and resting upon the top of the 
latier. 

This much having been successfully accom- 
plished, the kite was suffered to fall to the 
ground on the other side of the steeple. Bob 
then attached the end of the string which he held 
in his hand smoothly and securely to one end of 
the rope. He then went to the other side of the 
steeple, and, lifting the kite from the ground, 
took hold of the string and hauled away on that 
end of it till he had raised the rope, which was 
attached to the other end, to the top of the stee- 
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ple, and passed it over the ball. He then con- 
tinued the hauling till he had brought the end of 
the rope to which the kite string was attached 
down to the ground again. 

In order to keep the string and the rope which 
followed it from slipping off the ball, he did not 
pull it straight over, but a little to one side, so as 
to make it bear against the rod all the time. It 
will be recollected that this rod, with the vane at 
the top of it, had given way at the socket or 
hinge which joined it to the ball, and was now 
inclined at an angle of some fifty degrees from 
the perpendicular. It was in this angle—this 
corner between the inclined rod and the ball— 
that Bob kept his rope running, and thus pre- 
vented it from falling. The knot; gave him a 
little trouble, sometimes; but the rope would 
generally glide over the smooth surface of the 
ball without difficulty. 

The rope was now successfully passed over 
the top of the steeple, and left with its middle 
resting upon it, while its two extremities were 
lying upon the ground. Bob now proceeded to 
make one of these ends fast to a tree. He then 
had his rope hanging from the top of the stee- 
ple, and firmly fixed there. With its assistance, 
getting some one to steady it at the bottom, he 
could ascend to the ball without much difficulty 
or danger. 

Having provided himself with the necessary 
screw, and a few other tools, the adventurous 
“‘sailor-man ” began toclimb the rope. By that 
time, quite a crowd of Plumvilians had assem- 
bled, and hundreds of eyes watched him as he 
scaled the dizzy height. When about half way 
up, he observed the dark figure of Mrs. Crow 
piloting his mother and Mary Brent to the spot. 
She had managed to find out what was going 
on, and she would not, on any account, have 
missed the gratification of pointing ont to the 
agonized mother the very spoton the pavement 
where her son’s brains would probably be dashed 
out, when he missed his hold and fell, as he un- 
doubtedly would. 

Bob congratulated himself that he was out of 
hearing of his friends below, and he determined, 
for his own part, that he would not see them 
again till the thing was done. Few steadier 
heads or stouter hearts than Bob Brail’s had 
ever crossed the main; and he who had been 
accustomed from childhood to feel as secure upon 
the main truck as upon the forecastle, though 
waves were rolling mountain-high, was not likely 
to shrink from climbing a church-steeple on 
terra firma. 

The only difficulty of any moment was in 
getting the rope fixed ; the rest was but the rep- 
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etition of a task which he had many a time se- 
complished—end in less than half an hour a 
loud cheer from the hundreds of throats below, 
proclaimed to all Plamville that the work was 
done 


Ina very short time, Bob was treading in 
safety the very spot where Mrs. Crow had 
prophesie] that he would meet his death, aad 
she seemed really to think herself an injared 
woman because he would not break his neck for 
her accommodation. After exchanging a word 
or two with his mother and Mary, and receiving 
the vociferous congratulations of the crowd of 
landsmen, who looked upon him as one of the 
marvels of the age, he broke away from them 
all, and posted off to Mr. Tartuffe’s office. 

That gentleman had watched the operation 
from one of the windows, and was therefore 
aware of its having been successfully performed, 
before he saw the sailor. 

“ Well, Mr. Tartaffe,” said Bob, standing on 
the door-step, ‘I’ve done the job, and as I’m in 
something of a harry, I'll be obliged to you for 
the money.” 

“Well, sir, what do you ask ?”” 

“TI told you I would do it for one handred 
dollars, though you said you would give five hun- 
dred. I want no more.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You can’t surely have the 
conscience to charge a handred dollars for a few 
minutes’ work—and to a church, too! It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous.” 

“Mr. Tartuffe, desperately poor as I am, if I 
had been asked to do the job for the charch, I 
would have done it cheerfully, and not charged a 
cent. But the thing was done for you, individ- 
aally—and at one-fifth of your own price.” 

“And do you really think I am going to be 
such a fool as to give you such a sum for such a 
piece of work ?” 

‘« V’ll tell you what I do think, Mr. Tartaffe. I 
have been told, a dozen times or more, that you 
would cheat me out of the money in the end; 
but I always said I didn’t think you were such 6 
swindler—but now I do think it.” 

“What? You miserable beggar! You dirty, 
lying, thieving rapecallion! You dare to call me 
a swindler? I'll have you prosecuted for this! 
You shall rot in jail for it—you low, vulgar 
scoundrel !” 

‘Avast there, squire! You'd better shorten 
sail a bit—take a reef in your temper, and look 
out for breakers. Isn’t thief, and liar, and rap- 
scallion, and scoundrel, as good stuff to prose- 
cute on as awindler is? Or do you have one 
sort of law here in Plumville for rich charch- 
builders, and another for poor sailors 1” 


— 


— 
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“ Here—here is ten dollars, and that will pay 
you for your work ten times over. If you don’t 
choose to take it, you can go without it, for not 
another red cent will you ever get from me.” 

And with these words the speaker threw upon 
the floor, near the door, a ten-dollar gold piece. 

“Well,” said Bob, giving the eagle a con- 
temptucus kick with the toe of his foot, “TI al- 
ways thought the meanest man in the world was 
old Captain Konk. He used to sell the marlina- 
spikes for old iron, and then flog the sailors for 
stealing’em. But I must acknowledge that you 
beat old Konk, all hollow. Ifyou were a cap- 
tain, I believe you would steal the men’s knives, 
and sell the lanyards that held ’em for old junk.” 

Here the office door was slammed very ener- 
gttically in Bob’s face; but it is worthy of re- 
mark that though he was shut ont, the gold piece 
was very carefully shut in. He took it all very 
coolly indeed, and went away quietly, without 
saying snother word. 

The bishop did not make his appearance that 
evening, as was expected, bnt he would of course 
be along early the next morning. Mr. Tartuffe 
rose betimes, so a8 to be ready to receive him. 
He was in an excellent humor. The steeple was 
all right again, and little or nothing to pay for it. 

Ashe stood at the glass, shaving himself, he 
could see the people passing along the street; 
tnd he was not a little surprised that every man, 
woman and child, upon reaching a certain cor- 
ner, began to laugh most immoderstely. All 
who came, laughed ; all who laughed, stopped ; 

atd all who stopped, remained until quite a 
crowd was gathered. Mr. Tartuffe’s curiosity 
wes 60 much excited, that he could hardly re- 
rain it until he hed finished shaving. The 
crowd increased every moment, and “the mirth 
aad fun grew fast and farious.”” 

At length, while he was putting on his cravat, 
it suddenly struck him that all these people were 
looking towards the new church, which was not 
Visible to him from the point where he stood. 
What could it be? His curiosity now began to 
be mingled with no small share of trepidation. 
He foreboded some misfortune. He longed to 
know, and yet he was afraid. Hurrying on his 
Clothes, however, he screwed his courage up, sal- 
Hed forth into the street, and bustled up to the 
crowd at the corner, 

Though a rich man, Mr. Tartuffe could not 
beeaid to be a popular one. Like all men of 
wealth, he had his sycophants; but he had his 
enemies also, and it conld not be said that he 
was really esteemed by any one. His presence 
at the comer was greeted by an ironical cheer, 
and « burst of uproarous laughter from the crowd. 


“Mr. Tartaffe,” said old Captain Jollifat, 
“did you now raaly pay a hundred dollars for 
that new weathercock ?”’ 

And while the motley crowd laughed and 
shouted with increased vigor, the rich man 
looked up at his highly-prized steeple, and saw 
there a sight that almost took his breath away. 
Astride of the horse, and holding the reins of 
a bridle, or rather halter, sat the “ new weather- 
cock,” in the shape of a short, punchy manikin, 
evidently meant fora caricature of Mr. Tartuffe 
himeelf. 

Two of the most prominent of that gentle- 
man’s characteristics were a very short cloak 
and a very long pipe, without both of which he 
was very seldom seen; and both of these pecu- 
liarities were faithfully represented in the cari- 
cature. Another prominent point about him 
was, that he had commenced life in one of the 
Eastern cities as an itinerant glazier. This little 
biographical trait he was fain to believe was 
utterly unknown to the people of Plumville. 
Fancy his feelings, then, when he saw upon a 
placard much larger than the effigy itself, and in 
great staring capitals, the terrible words—“Any 
glass t’ put in?” 

The reader has already divined that this little 
entertainment was devised and executed by our 
friend Bob. In anticipation of something of the 
sort, he had allowed the rope to remain upon the 
steeple, and as it was so nearly dark, it was not 
noticed by his employer or any one else. 

As soon as he had positively ascertained that 
Tartuffe was determined not to pay what he had 
promised, he went to work and prepared and 
raised this effigy, which he knew very well no- 
body but himself could take down again. 

To attempt to describe the rage and mortifica- 
tion of the Plumville millionnaire, would be alto- 
gether fatile. Thereader can imagine it. With- 
out saying a single word, he fied before the 
storm of ridicule which was assailing him on 
every side, and took refuge in his own dwelling. 
His predicament was truly an unenviable one. 
The bishop would certainly be there that morn- 
ing, and might arrive at any moment; and the 
ceremonies had been advertised, far and near, to 
come off at ten o’clock. 

After a series of unsuccessful attempts to in- 
duce some one else to scale the steeple and re- 
move the nuisance, Bob himself was at last 
reluctantly sent for. It was a bitter dose for Mn 
Tartuffe’s pride to ewallow, but there was pos. 
itively no cure without it. 

“Here,” said that personage, in a sadly low- 
ered tone, “ here is a hundred-dollar note. Take 
it and remove the thing.” 
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‘No, sir,” replied the sailor; “I will do no 
such thing.” 

‘“Why, do you mean to leave the horrible 
thing there?” gasped the excessively frightened 
charch.- builder. 

“Yes—until you pay me my own price for 
taking it down.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

At this announcement, anger appeared to get 
the better of his fears, and the rich man seemed 
as if he was about to attack the sailor pugilis- 
tically ; but there was a certain significance in 
the manner in which Bob clenched his huge fist, 
which nipped this project in its bad. 

“The bishop! Here comes the bishop!” 
cried voices in the street, while the sound of 
carriago-wheels fast approaching was heard in the 
distance. 

Avarice had one last struggle with pride, in the 
rich man’s heart, but the latter was victorious, 
and Bob left the office with a check for five hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. 

Having restored the steeple to a state of pro- 
priety, our hero started for New York the same 
day, and succeeded in obtaining the desired situ- 
ation. Being thus fairly afloat on the sea of 
preferment, Bob’s excellent qualities soon se- 
cured for him the command of a first-rate ship. 
He married Mary Brent, and in a few years 
more was able to purchase a house in Plamville. 
It was the elegant mansion of Mr. Tartuffe, who 
was so unmercifully ridiculed on account of the 
steeple adventure, that he found it impossible to 
remain in the place where it happened. 

Mrs. Crow never forgave Bob for refusing 
either to be drowned, or to dash his brains out 
by falling from the steeple; and though now that 
he is getting fat she consoles herself by predict- 
ing his speedy death by apoplexy, Mr. Tartuffe’s 
late pew, as well as his house, is still occupied 
by the sailor-man—or at least by his wife, chil- 
dren and mother—and no more universally re- 
spected family than his worships beneath the 
shadow of the tall StEEPLE oF PLUMVILLE. 

OO ee 


PARSIMONY AND ECONOMY. 


Burke thus felicitously distinguishes these op- 
posite lines of conduct, which in domestic affairs 
are too often confounded: “ Mere parsimony is 
not economy. Expense, and great expense, 
may be an essential part in true economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony re- 
quires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of 
combination, no comparison, mo judgment. Mere 
instinct, and that not an instinct of the noblest 
kind, may produce this false economy in 
perfection.”’ 
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INSROTS. 

Insects are largely endowed with the faculty 
of sight; for ther eyes, though unable to turn, 
are infinitely multiplied, and compensate by 
quantity for their want of motion. To give an 
idea of the number some orders possess, I may 


mention that to oie ies of buteerfly, by ne 
means among the t, is allotted nearly 
35,000 eyes. These are distributed over every 


part of the body, and thus, whatever may be the 


position of the animal, no danger can approach 
unperceived, as a seatinel keeps watch in every 


uarter. 

The passions of love and fear, and sometimes 
higher emotions, are exhibited very signally in 
some orders of insects, and are even 6x 
in sounds, which, while not without significance 
to the human ear, are doubtless full of meani 
to themselves. The fact may be demonstrate 
by giving chase to a common blue-bottle, which 

ill immediately raise its note in a surprising 
manner, the tone being of unmistakable alarm. 
In tropical countries I have noticed the same 
peculiarity, with bat little variation, in mos- 

uitoes ; and the adroitness with which these lit- 
© jannisaries avoid captare indicates an organ- 
ization still more subtle. 

Fow are unacquainted with the alertness or 
ferocity of spiders, exhibited so constantly within 
the sphere of familiar observation. Let a fly be 
thrown on a spider's web, and a Bpeo- 
tacle will follow. The terror and despair of the 
fly at the first approach of his inexorable en- 
emy, his energetic efforts to escape from his 
tyrant’s clutches, and hie last touching death- 
struggle, with the exultation, rage and malig- 
nant cruelty of the spider, are a vivid mimicry 
of the mightier paroxysms of man, which few 
will be able to contemplate with apathy. 

I need not dwell here on the affection of im 
sects for their , as that is a point which, 
by the wise providence of the Almighty, pre 
vails, with few differences of degree, throughout 
the whole range of nature. Bat it would be an 
omission not to say that a more 
than usual difficalty in providing for the neces 
sities and requirements of their young, yet pur- 
sue this object, under every disadvantage, with 
unwearying forecast,tenderness and perseverance. 

ntomological Jouraal 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

A treasure of a husband—carries the baby. 
A treasure of a wife—nover asks fur money. A 
treasure of a son—has money in the funds. A 
treasure of a hter—looks the same age as her 
mother ; if anything, a trifle older. A treasure 
of a servant—runs to the post-office in less than 
half an hour. A treasure of a cook—is not hy- 
sterical whenever there is company to dinner. 
A treasure of a baby—doosn’t di its dear 
papa in the middle of the night.—Puncd. 





HUMBLE WORTH. 
Many a flower by man unseen 
Gladden lone recesses ; 
Many a namelees brook makes green 
Haunts its beauty blesses ; 


Many a scattered seed on earth 
Brings forth fruit where needed : 
Sach the humble Christian's worth, 
By the world unheeded.—B. Barron. 


| 
niet 
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[omronrat.] 
EMMANVUEL—GOD WITH USB. 


BY MES. A. P. O. 
PP PP LPP PPP PARADE 


In the shadow or the sunshine, 
Mid the solitude of night, 

Or when the blessed morn’s first outline 
Gives the hopeful ray of light; 


Tn the watchfal, weary hours, 
When. the soul is filled with dread, 

And the cloud that o’er us lowers, 
Seema to crush till hope hath fled; 


In the joy that thrille with gladness 
Waiting souls, now born again 

Into a new world, where sadness 
Sendeth back no slow refrain ; 


~ In the loved ones’ joyous greeting, 
Meeting once more round the hearth, 
Papgs of absence now forgetting, 
In this harvest-time of mirth; 


Through all seasons, through all hours, 
Wheresoe’er on earth we dwell, 

Let this watchword stil] be ours, 
God with us—Emmanouel! 


Barth’s sweet voices hymn this anthem; 
Starry skies, bespangied flowers, 

Fresh with morn's sweet dew upon them, 
Breathing incense at evening hour; 


Blessed children, now just entering 
On Hfe’s field to pick its flowers; 
Wrinkled age, whose hopes are centreing 
In a better world than ours ;— 


All unconscious join in chorus 
With the angels round the throne, 
Who are ever watching o’er us, 
With harps attuned to this alone. 





[ORIGINAL. ] 


THE THREE TREASURES. 
A modern rendering of an ancient Eastern Fable. 


BY HENRY B. MAY. 





A one, long time ago, when the world was 
& good many years younger than it is now, there 
lived in the city of Self-Satisfaction—the capital 
of the Kingdom of Fgnorance—a mighty peten- 
tate named King Sloth. Now the Kingdom of 
Ignorance was & very extensive territory. At 
one period of its history, it comprised within its 
limits the greater portion of the world—the few 
nations that claimed to be independent of its-sov- 
ereignty, even, being in a measure its tributaries 
—while the subjects of King Sloth were every- 
where numerous and influential. However, 
though it was still a powerfat mouarthy, its terri- 
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tory had considerably decreased, and its influ- 
ence had been lessened, since the epoch of the 
“Dark Ages ”—at which period its power was 
at its height. 

The dynasty of the Sloths was—and is still, 
for they are still {n existenco—of great antiquity, 
extending back to the Flood. Indeed the family 
boasts of being coeval with the creation. Tihey 
say that Adam had slothfal blood in his veins, 
and bring forward as proof, the faet that he slept 
in the Garden of Eden at a time when a rib was 
taken from his side for the purpose of making 
woman. 

There has been not a little controversy among 
antiquarians on this point—those who are in- 
elined to regard the house of Sloth with favor 
asserting that had not Adam been one of the 
family, the world would have remained destitate 
of womankind to the present day—thongh like 
all men who ride a fivorite hobby, antiquarians 
especially—who, as a class, are the most preju- 
diced of all men im favor of their own often 
absurd thoories—these men, having no consid- 
eration for anything elee, have not thought it 
worth while to explain how, in such case, the 
race of man could have multiplied and replen- 
ished the earth. 

On the other hand, those who are prejudiced 
against the ancient family of Slothe—equally re- 
gardless of the physical impossibility we have 
alluded to—say, that if the father of men had 
not been a Sloth, the world would have been bet- 
ter off at the present time, since, in consequence 
of Adam’s drowsiness, Eve was created, and 
Eve tempted Adam to sin—eryo, if Adam had 
not stept, the world would have remained with- 
out sin! However, we have no sympathy with 
these detractors of the fairest portion of creation. 

The Slothe were a happy-go-lucky race of mon- 
archs, who, although they railed with despotie 
sway, were well content to let the world wag— 
each as he had found it, and wished to leave it. 
The monarch who ruled over the realm of Igno- 
rance, at the period of which we write, was par- 
ticularly mild m his sway, and so long as his 
subjects refrained from troubling him, he was 
satisfied to letthem alone to do as they thonght fit. 

The great fandamental law of the Kingdom 
of Ignorance-was this: “ Let things take their 
courses, and nefther make nor meddle, lest mat 
térs should grow worse.” ‘This system of gov- 
ernment answered tolerably well, until a certain 
missionary ¢alled Investigation, who camo from 
the distant republic of Thought, with the object 
of stirring up the sons of Ignorance, succeeded 
in making converts of some of them. These 
poisoned the minds of others, and the result was 








a succession of broils and disturbances, which at 
length became s0 serious as to lead to the neces- 
sity of some action on the part of King Sloth, 
to prevent a revolution in his realm. His maj- 
esty was perfoctly satisfied that he could devise 
no system of improvement of his own acoord ; 
therefore, solely against his will, he took to wife 
the Princess Necessity—e hard-featured, strong- 
minded maiden—the daughter of one of his 
brother potentates, King Idleness, who ruled 
aver the Realm of Unthrift. 

In due time, Necessity became the mother of 
Invention, and eventually she bore her husband 
two more sons, one aamed Science, and one 
Skill—who was the youngest of the family. As 
soon as the eldest son, Prince Invention—who, 
from his earliest childhood, had shown an apti- 
tude for learning beyond his yearse—grew up to 
man’s estate, the affairs of the Kingdom of Igno- 
rance began to show signs of improvement ; and, 
as the younger princes Science and Skill were 
always ready to assist their elder brother in all 
his plans, a complete regeneration of the king- 
dom might have been arrived at, in time, had it 
not been for a young lady—a very distant rela- 
tion of Queen Necessity’s, who, having lost her 
parents while in her infancy, was adopted by her 
elderly relative. The name of this young dam- 
sel was Perfection. She was a beautifal, fairy- 
like little creature—apperently almost too ethe- 
real, too fastidiously refined for this world—and 
it quickly became evident that she would prove, 
innocently on her part, an apple of discord in 
the family. : 

The young princes all fell in love with her, 
and she, on her part, listened to their addresses, 
one after the other, without showing any decided 
preference for either. Sometimes Invention 
thought he had secured her affections to himself, 
when lo! just as he was on the point of propos- 
ing, she would tarn away from him, find fault with 
his conduct, disapprove of all his plans for the 
amelioration of his father’s subjects, and bestow 
her smiles upon Science, who, in his tarn, would 
be cast aside for his youngest brother Skill, who 
would also, in time, be thrust aside by the fickle 
maiden, when Invention would again be taken 
into favor. nSte ie 

After all, notwithstanding that the princes 
were all very fine, sensible and excellent young 
men, whose love would have made any ordinary 
young lady happy, the Princess Perfection was 
not so much to blame. She couldn’t help it. 
She was #0 delicately organized, so sensitive, so 
imaginative, that she hal no affinity toward the 
young people around her, of either sex. She 
lived in a sort of Dreamland of her own peo- 
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pling, and her bean ideal of a husband was so 
lofty, that it was impossible she could ever meet 
with such a being among the creatures of 
humanity. 

Nevertheless, this spirit of rivalry among the 
young persons was very annoying to King Sloth, 
who loved his ease, and liked to have everything 
quiet about him ; besides, he was now growing 
into years, and had become more self-indulgent 
than ever. So, as was his wont, when he was 
troubled in his mind, he made a virtwe of Neces- 
sity, called her to his council, and resolved to 
take her advice as to what was best to be done 
under the circumstances, and act upon it. 

‘I think that Invention can't do better than 
unite himself to Perfection,” said the queen. 

‘“‘ Bat what if Invention don’t come up to the 
standard of Perfection?’ replied the troubled 
monarch. 

“Then let Science make advances to her, or 
Skill. Now I come to think of it, Skill and Per- 
fection would make a happy couple,” said her 
majesty. ‘Perfection would cure him of the 
nervous timidity and bashfulness to which he is 
prone.” 

“Exactly so, my dear Necessity,” returned 
King Sloth. ‘“ Whenever 1 find myself driven 
to extremities, you always devise some means by 
which I can extricate myself; but, unfortunately, 
in this case Perfection holds her head so high, 
that she will not deign to unite herself with either 
Invention, Science or Skill.” 

““Then,” said the queen, “I would recom- 
mend your majesty to insist upon one of them 
claiming her for his bride.” 

“Alas, my love,” answered the king, “that is 
more easily said than done! If, now, I had to 
do with your foster brother, Independence, or if 
any of the more distant branches of the house 
of Ignorance were concerned, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to induce any one of them to claim 
Perfection as his own; but the same failing that 
applies to Skill, applies also to his brothers, In- 
vention and Science. I have heard them say 
myself that they look up to Perfection as they 
would to a goddess—as to something unattain- 
able. They would each fain possess her, but 
each thinks himself unworthy of her favor.” 

“ Then, your majesty,” said the queen, some- 
what tartly, ‘I have nothing more to say. I 
know what I should do, if I had my way. I 
recollect, when I was a mere child, my father 
used to say—‘It’s of no use arguing with 
Necessity; she must and will have her own 
way.’ Bat since I’ve united myself with Sloth 
—h’hem!” And her majesty stalked haughtily 
out of the apartment. 
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Poor King Sloth was again left to adopt his 
own measures to settle this question of rivairy 
among his children. For once in his life, at 
bast, he regretted that he wore a crown, and 
that the old Latin proverb—‘ Necessitus non 
hobet leges (Necessity has no laws) was true. 

“For,” said he, “if Necessity reigned, instead 
of me, “she could make what laws she pleased.” 

However, prompt action was necessary. His 
majesty summoned the three princes to his 


presence, 

“My dear sons,” said he, “you are all in 
eager pursuit after Perfection ?”’ . 

“Alas, sir,” said Invention, answering for his 
brothers as well as for himeelf, “it is as you say ! 
Ours iss generous rivalry; yet I fear that none 
of ns will ever gain the object of our desire.” 

“This constant strife for Perfection annoys 
me,” seid King Sloth; “and my fuithfal sub- 
jects of the Realm of Ignorance cannot under- 
tand it. I have consulted the queen, bat, 
though itis desirable that one, if not all of you, 
thould lay claim to Perfection, it is a question in 
the setdement of which Necessity has no voice. 
Ihave decided upon a plan which J shall insist 
upon your adopting, and by which it shall be de- 
ciled who among you shall clasp Perfection to 
Your bosom as a bride.” 

The princes were all attention. 

“You recollect,” continued the king, “ our 
royal brother whose history is recorded in the 
Teoernble archives of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
ainments ; he, I mean, who, situated somewhat 
like myelf—having three sons all in love with 
the mme beautifal princess—decided to bestow 
the dameel's hand upon him who brought to the 
court, from distant lands, the most valuable gift. 
If you remember, my children, one brought the 
Rirsculous eqnare of carpet which, the owner 
etiling thereon, would convey him instantly 
wheresoever he willed. The second brought a 
valuable and wonderful tube, which, when it 
Wai placed to the owner’s eye, would enable 
him to see whatsoever he desired. The third 
Procared, with infinite trouble, a marvellous 
apple which, on being placed to the nostrils of a 
Pervon inthe last extremity of sickness, would 
ao him or her, in a moment, to perfect health 

“It is my belief, my sons, that those wonder- 
fal articles must still be in existence, in some 
corner of the world, and that one, if not all, 
may be obtained by him who, regardless of 
fatigue, difficulty or! danger, sball search for 
hen. To him, of you three, who shall bring to 
Ry court of Ignorance one or all of these won- 
derfal things, or to him who sball first arrive 


with any one, will I give the {incomparable 
Princess Perfection for a bride. Now go, my 
beloved sons, and Allah speed ye well !”’ 

“But, sire,” said the oldest of the princes, 
* recollect that the records, of which you speak, 
are of the days of the great Caliph Haroun Al 
Raschid, who flourished before my brothers, or 
even I, were born—or, at least, before we had 
effected much for the benefit of mankind. We, 
sire, your sons—TInvention, Science and Skill— 
were then but feeble infants, in comparison with 
what we now are. Although I am inclined to 
believe the tales are merely the author’s 
invention.” 

“* Science was then in its infancy,” said the 
second brother. 

“And skill,” added the youngest, “was but 
very feebly developed.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said the king, ‘I am con- 
vinced of their existence. In two years from 
this, my children, let me see you here again, 
whether you are successful or not—sooner, if you 
obtain that of which you now go in search—and 
remember! he who first returns with a prize 
shall be wedded to Perfection.” 

The young men departed in a very disconso- 
jate mood, for they all felt that they were not 
pursuing the proper steps to gain Perfection by 
going on such a wild-goose chase; but the king 
had bidden them go, and they dared not refuse. 

Now the fact is, old King Sloth had no notion 
that either of his sons would find the article 
which he was about to seek after; but he was 
tired of their constant rivalry, and he hoped to 
obtain a little rest by banishing them for awhile 
from his court. He chuckled over the idea of 
being able tu return to the enjoyment of his old 
habits of indolence. 

“J shall obtain two years’ freedom from their 
continuous strife,” he said to himself; “and the 
boys will mingle with the world, and forget their 
cravings after Perfection—the silly children |— 
before they return to court again.” 

Now it happened that the mighty Realm of 
Ignorance was situated in the central portion of 
the earth, and Prince Invention, when he left his 
father’s court, bent bis steps westward, travelling 
over many lands, meeting with nume.ous and 
terrible adventures, enduring heat and cold, and 
hunger and thirst, still never wearied, yet ever 
reflecting on the folly of the king, his father, in 
sending him forth on such a foolish journey. 

“‘ Perfection will never be mine,” he often said 
to himself, ‘‘ for where shall I find the wonderful 
carpet, which, according to the archives of the 
ancient Sultans of the Indies, enabled its pos- 
seasor to travel where he listed? Verily, I belisve 
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it is all ‘bosh’ (a phrase used to express the 
word humbug, in the Realm of Ignorance).” 
The prince travelled amongst the Turkey and 
Persian carpet manufacturers in vain. They 
hooted him from their basaars, believing him to 
be an insane man. 
“‘ Carpets do not fly,” said they. ‘“‘ Buy thee 


camel of the desert, and hie thee home, and re- 


fiset upon thy folly.” 

Bat still the prince journeyed on, until he 
came to, and passed over the country of the 
Franks, and theace he journeyed fo the land of 
the Angles, or Anglo Saxons, almost despairing 
of success, “for,” said he, “here they ridicule 
me with still greater ridicale, whem I seek for 
that for which my father hath sent me; and 


-every step I take, and every new thing I learn, 


teaches me that I am further off than ever from 
Perfection.” 

He determined to wait in this land until the 
two years were nearly expired, and then to joar- 
ney homeward and once more obtain a glimpse 
of the Perfection that he now believed he would 
never call his own. 

One day, footsore and weary, he entered into 
@ cottage, in a country neighborhood, and asked 
the good woman of the house if he might rest 
his aching limbs. She willingly assented, and 
bade him be seated by the fire while she prepared 
food to refresh him. A boy, scarce fifteen years 
old, sat on a stool before the fire, watching list- 
lessly, as it were, yet with a strange, dreamy 
earnestness in his eyes, the lid of the teakettle as 
it jamped up and down while the water within 
was boiling. 

“‘ Why gazest thou so earnestly into the fire, 
my boy?” said the prince. ‘‘ What seest thou 
there ?”’ 

“Ah!” sighed the woman of the cottage, 
answering for the lad; ‘‘ James is a strange, idle 
boy. So he sitteth day after day, always think- 
ing and dreaming, instead of working for his 
living, or even playing as other boys do.” 

But the lad heeded not his mother’s words— 
he turned his head and looked curiously at the 
stranger. At length he spoke. 

“Is your name Invention?” said he. “Are 
you the Prince Invention whom I have so Jong 
dreamed of? If thou art, thou canst aid me 
much—I have long expected thee.”’ 

“ My name is Invention, my boy,” said the 
prince, attracted by the earnestness of the youth’s 
speech and look. “How canI aid you? What 
is your name?’ 

“*My name is James Watt,” answered the 
boy, “and thus canst thouaid me. Do you see 
that steam?’—weak as water—nay, the very 


evaporation of water! Yet it lifteth of the ron 
lid of the kettle with its weight. With thy aid, 
that weak, thin steam shall do the work of 
thousands of men. It shall guide the weighty 
machine, and drive the powerful engine—nay 
more, it shall carry the ship over the stormy 
seas more rapidly than the widest spread of sail 
before the strongest breeze—ay, and the car shall 
be driven on land by its terrible yet controllable 
strength with a speed never heretofore dreamed 
of, so that men shall say, ‘I wish to be there,’ 
and they ahall be where they wish, though a 
thousand of the fleetest horses could not have 
carried them over the distance.” 

And the prince listened, and the light of un- 
derstanding entered into his soul. 

“Truly,” he cried, “it is the iron horse that 
was typified in the carpet of the Indian merchant.” 

And he breathed his spirit into the lad, and he 
saw other sages and one mighty one named 
Fulton—and he did not procure the carpet of 
which he was in search, but he made the stcam- 
engine, and his soul was satisfied, and he was 
ready to return to his home [for years in the 
Realm of Ignorance were measured by times, 
and not by the measurement of other lands]. 

“‘{ shall win Perfection,” he said, “for surely 
I have invented a greater thing than they can 
discover, with all their sctence and skill.” 

Now while Prince Invention was journeying 
weatward, his brother, Prince Science, travelled 
eastward, crossing the country of the Celestials, 
until he came to the ocean, which be crossed on 
shipboard and landed on the shores of Ophir— 
called California ; but though he found gold and 
precious stones in abundance, he heard nothing 
of the wonderful tube, the possession of which 
would crown him with Perfection, and still he 
journeyed on through forests and across wide 
prairies, until he came into the far famed Realm 
of Manhattan, where dwell the New Yorkers, 

“For,” said he, “I have heard of the inge- 
nuity of these people, and it may be possible 
that they possess the secret of making the tabe 
of which I am in search.” 

So he made inquiries, and was directed to a 
certain sage named Morse, who was busied with 
sundry wires, which he dipped in certain subtle 
fluids, and extended them from the gates of one 
city even unto those of another, and played them 
with his fingers, and lo! at the instant, friends 
far apart conversed with each other, as if they 
were suddenly united. They knew all that was 
passing in each other’s minds, as though they 
had gazed-upon each other through a tube which 
drew them together. 

“Eureka! (I bave found it)” exclaimed 
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Seience. ‘The tube of the Arabian story-book 
was but a myth, typical of the electric telegraph, 
which causes us to be present with our friends, 
even though we be thousands of miles apart. 
Truly I shall distance my brothers, and attain to 
Perfection.” 


And Science resolved to remain among the 


Manhattanese until the day appointed for his 
departure homewarda. 

Prince Skill, the third brother, who was bent 
apon discovering the miraculous apple, travelled 
westward from the Central Realm of Ignorance, 
as his oldest brother had done. 

“For,” said he, “I have heard that the peo- 
ple called the Franks are wonderfally skilled in 
medicine, and probably some of the seeds of the 
apple are yet preserved in their country.” Bat 
he arrived and searched and found nothing. 

Then he journeyed to the land of the Angles, 
where his brother was staying—but he knew not 
that Invention was remaining there—and not 
finding what he sought among the physicians 
and sages, he too travelled across the Atlantic to 
the land of the Yankees, and coming to the city 
of Boston, he met with a certain wise man of 
medicine, who had discovered an ethereal vapor 
which he termed “ether,” and which possessed 
the wonderful property of lulling pain, and dead- 
ening the senses, so that those who were obliged 
to undergo the most painful operations, knew not 
that the knife of the surgeon had touched them 
until the dreaded operation was completed, when 
they awoke as from a pleasant dream and asked 
why they were yet left to linger in suspense, and 
could not credit their senses when they were in- 
formed that all was over. 

“Verily,” said Prince Skill, “this is the 
panacea for all evil, for it rendereth even pain 
pasa. There isno wonderful apple. It was 
‘myth of the Arabian sages, but it was typical 
of the subtle fluid which should one day be dis- 
tovered, and whieh should change the practice 
of the surgeon and render his keen-edged tools 
bamless. Surely Skill hath now a right to 
claim Perfection for his own.” 

Bo, perfectly satisfied that he had outstripped 
his brothers, Prince Skill resolved to remain in 
the city called Boston till the day appointed for 
his departure. 

Now the three brothers bad agreed, before they 
et oat on their travels, to meet on @ certain day, 
tt the expiration of their period of travel, at a 
certain place on the borders of the Realm of 

. Prince Invention, taking advantage 
of his discovery, arrived first on his iron horee. 
Prince Science, who had been practising the use 
of his wires, was comewhat surprised to learn that 


his brother Invention had arrived at the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous before him. 

“But,” said he to himself, “my brother In- 
vention hath started earlier than I.” 

The two younger princes arrived at the same 
moment. ‘They greeted each other and their 
elder brother, and then each proceeded to display 
his own discovery for the admiration and wonder 
of the others. There was some little disap- 
pointment felt by all, for they could not agree, 
since each had gained his end, which had made 
the most wonderful discovery. However, they 
agreed to leave it to King Sloth to decide which 
was most worthy of Perfection, and as they were 
all wearied with their long travel, they agreed to 
rest awhile before they started to perform, in 
company, the remainder of their journey. 

‘‘But come, Brother Science,” said Inven- 
tion, “let us amuse ourselves, and at once test 
the value of your wonderful electric telegraph, 
and, when we start for home, both you and Skill 
shall have the benefit of my iron steam-horse.” 

No sooner said than done. Prince Science 
adjusted his magnetic wires, and desired to learn 
how things were progressing at the court of 
Ignorance. Presently a gloom spread over his 
countenance. 

‘‘ What is the‘matter ?” asked his brothers in 
a breath. 

‘Alas, my brothers,” answered the prince, 
“the wires inform me that the Princess Perfec- 
tion lies at the point of death. A!l our journey- 
ing has been in vain. Perfection is for none of 
us. O,my brothers, willingly would I resign 
my claim, if I could save her life! But she will 
be dead before we can possibly arrive even to see 
her breathe her last breath.” 

“ You forget my iron horse,” said Prince Jn- 
vention. ‘“ We will depart immediately; but 
first,” he said, addressing Prince Science, “ad- 
just your wires again, and let us learn what 
the disease is, under which she is suffering.” 

Again the wires were adjusted, and in another 
moment the prince interpreted : 

“ 'he princess is suffering from a tumor in the 
throat caused by grief, which can be removed by 
a surgical operation to which she will not 
submit.” 

‘‘Harness your iron horse!” cried Prince 
Skill. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, the subtle fluid I have 
in my pocket will send her to sleep, and so dead- 
en her senses, that she will know nothing until 
the operation is performed, when she will awake, 
restored to perfect health.”’ 

Quick as thought, the iron steed was fed with 
steam ; the princes mounted his back, and flying 
with lightning speed over the road, they were 
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landed, in a shorter time than any one of them 
believed was possible, at the very door of the 
palace of King Sloth. 

The princes, pushing the guards and nurses 
aside, rushed, withont announcing themselves, 
into the chamber of the princess. Prince Skill 
applied the fluid he carried about his person to 
her nostrils, and immediately she fell into a 
sound sleep—still, however, breathing painfully. 
Prince Invention explained matters to the won- 
dering surgeons. The surgical instruments were 
applied, and in a few moments the fatal tumor 
was removed. An hour afterward, the princess 
awoke in perfect health. 

After matual congratulations had been ex- 
changed, and the various wonders exhibited, and 
their properties explained, the princes stood 
awaiting the decision of the old king. 

“‘ The cure has been effected,”’ said King Sloth, 
“through the agency of Prince Skill’s subtle 
fluid, which he calls ether; but he could not 
have arrived in time had it not been for Prince 
Invention’s iron steed, nor would the steed have 
been harnessed in such a hurry, had not Prince 
Science discovered, by means of his electric 
wires, that the princess lay in such a critical 
condition. My sons,” continued the old king, 
‘IT can honestly award the princess to neither of 
you, since you cannot all possess her, yet she 
owes her life equally to you all. What says the 
Princess Perfection ?”’ 

The princess—it had already been explained 
to the disappointed young men—had fallen sick 
in consequence of her grief at finding so little 
progress made in the world towards perfecting 
all things. Being now called upon to make her 
own decision, she smiled gratefully upon all her 
cousins, but assured them that she could never 
give her band without her heart, and her affec- 
tions were irrevocably fixed upon the man who 
was as perfect as herself, wherever he was to be 
found. She confessed that she had not yet seen 
him. 
‘“‘T shall be most happy,” continued the prin- 
cess, “if he eventually doth appear in the per- 
son of one of my cousins, who have all done so 
much to prove their love for me and their desire 
to possess me. Whichever it may be, he shall 
have my undivided affection. I will resign my- 
self absolutely to his will. But remember, dear 
Prince Iuvention, that your iron horse, swiftly 
as he flies over the surfice of the earth, cannot 
fly like a bird through the air; and you, Cousin 
Science, recollect that though your electric cur- 
rent can enable you to converse with your 
friends as if they were present, no matter how 
many miles they may be distant on the earth’s 


surface, cannot yet enable you to converse with 
them through the dense waters of the ocean—at 
least, not for any great distance; and your sub- 
tle flaid, Cousin Skill, although it can prevent 
the pain of the surgeon’s knife, cannot render its 
use unnecessary. Mach yet remains to be done, 
before either Invention, Science, or Skill can 
honestly lay claim to Perfection.” 

Having spoken thus, the princess bowed 
gracefully to all present, smiled sweetly—an 
encouraging smile—upon her cousins, and with- 
drew, with her maids in waitihg—Patience, In- 
dustry and Energy—to her own private apart- 
ments in the Palace of Necessity. 

Sorety as each of the princes were disap- 
pointed, they confessed that the princess was 
right and had spoken wisely ; and Perfuction her- 
self was 80 pleased with the services they had 
already rendered her, and so grateful for their 
kindness, that she assigned to them her three 
handmaidens to assist them in their future labors. 

By the latest advices from the Realm of Igno- 
rance, we are informed that Prince Invention is 
busily occupied in endeavoring to devise a plan 
to guide the course of a balloon through the air 
—regardless of the point from which the wind 
may chance to blow. Prince Science, we are 
told, has laid an electric cable between Earope 
and America, but as yet he has been unsuccess- 
ful in working it satisfactorily ; and Prince Skill 
is hard at work, the newspapers say—having a 
whole army of quack doctors in his employ— 
manufacturing hygiene pills, for family use, 
which shall be effectual for the cure, and even the 
prevention, of all the ills that flesh is heir to— 
quite regardless of the number of victims that he 
slays while testing various panaceas. He also 
has, as yet, been unsuccessfal. 

All the princes acknowledge, with thankfal- 
ness, the efficient services of the three hand- 
maidens—Patience, Industry and Energy. Nev- 
ertheless, the Princess Perfection is still a maid- 
en, “fancy free.”’ 





OLDEST CHUROH IN AMERIOA. 


Tt was built in 1681, in the town of Hingham 
Massachusetts, and is still occupied as a place of 
worship. The bell rope hangs down by the mid- 
dle of the house, where it was placed in order 
that the bell might be rang instantly to give 
alarm of any sudden Indian incursion. There 
are many of the old fashioned square pews in the 
house, inclosed in what resembles more a high 
and substantial uupainted fence thax any thing 
to be seen in a modern church. The frame is of 
oak, and the beams are huge and numerous. 
The old house is for two hundced years 
more. ‘This old church has an old pastor, the 
Rev. Joseph Richardson, having preached in it 
for fifty-three years. 


. AN HOUR OF PERIL. 


[onzerN aL. ] 
TO THE OMPOMPANUSUC. 





BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


This amall though beautiful Green Mountain stream 
takes its rine in the town of Vershire. At first dashing, 
foaming, and winding through a narrow but fertile 
valley, along the borders of which frown the dark walls 
of the Eagle Ledge, gradually enlurging as it passes 
through a succession of wild and picturesque scenery, 
until it empties its crystal waters into the White River. 


Sing, sing of the rolling river, 
That dashes by my country home, 
On it golden sunbeams quiver, 
When tossing up the bannered foam. 
Glide, river, glide, 
Tn and out mong willows ride, 
Swiftly borne on white waved steeds, 
Wet the meadow-lilies’ pied, 
Sedge and moss where crickets hide, 
Hum and sing among the weeds. 


T’ll sing ite waves of sapphire blue, 
Rolling ‘neath the rili-lit mountain, 
Crowned with foam as pure as dew = 
From an eagle haunted fountain. 
Then, river, haste thy way, 
By sun and moon and starry ray; 
¥rom the hill topes lead thy silvery clan. 
Pause not where the moonbeams lay, 
And skipping elfins love to play, 
To the oaten reeds of rural Pan. 


Bing, sing of the maddened river, 
When the scowling tempests howl, 
And the hartling thunders shiver 
Mills, and heaving bridges grow]. 
O, glory in its pride! 
See the uptorn timbers ride, 
Wildly through the bellowing foam, 
Tearing out ite rocky side, 
Rushing black o’er meadows wide, 
The Ompompanusuc roams. 


The day burns down to the evening star, 
And soft seolian harpstrings wake 
To fair [lesperius pale afar, 
O’er the purple murmurous leke.* 
Gurgling waters churn, 
When the pensive starlights burn 
Above thy silvery beechen shades, 
And the sweet flowers upward turn, 
Each pure and star-like urn, 
All along thy shadowy glades. 


@ A small lake in the town of West Fairlee. 








a (ORIGINAL. } 
AN HOUR OF PERIL. 
A THRILLING SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 





BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


TWENTY years ago Gillian Giovanna was the 
belle of her native village. She was of Italian 
descent on the father’s side, her grand-parents 
having crossed the Atlantic shortly after the close 
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of the American Revolution, and settled in the 
town of B., where Gilliafi was born some twenty 
years after—her father being a mere child at the 
period of their emigration. As I have said, Gil- 
lian at the age of twenty was the belle of her na- 
tive village. Her eyes were tender and dreamy 
when in repose, but when animated by feeling or 
sentiment they would,fiash forth such fire as be- 
tokened a superior soul, or higher order of intelli- 
gence than those by whom she was surrounded. 

About this time she became the wife of Fred- 
erick Bront, to whom for along time she had 
been fondly attached. He was by trade a car- 
penter, and one of the handsomest and most en- 
terprising young fellows that the town afforded ; 
but about a week subsequent to his marriage, he 
was called upon by the parish authorities to ad- 
just the weather-vane of the village church which 
had been dislodged by lightning, and in the at- 
tempt was precipitated from the movable stag- 
ing on which he had been raised by means of 
pulleys to the pinnacle of the spire, and was in- 
stantly dashed to pieces in the fall. Poor Gilli- 
an fainted when the terrible news was brought 
her, and for many days afterwards her life was 
despaired of; but she recovered her health at 
last, though her old cheerfulness of look did not 
return to her till after the birth of a little son, 
who was called Freddy, after the poor father 
whose life had been so unceremoniously crushed 
out before he was born. 

For months preceding this event, that is, the 
birth of little Freddy, the horrible recollection of 
that fearful hour which made the great world so 
dark and aimless to Gillian, was never absent 
a moment from her thoughts. Daily in imagin- 
ation was the dreadful scene enacted before her 
eyee—the honest neighbor who first came with 
the sad intelligence, who hesitated and finally 
broke down with the weight of the terrible news 
—the four sober men who bore home the man- 
gled form, once so beautiful, now so ghastly, so 
horribly disfigured, that even the loving wife 
would have failed to recognize him—and all the 
subsequent agony, sorrow, oreven grief, are 
words too feeble to express it—which was crowd- 
ed into the next few weeks that followed; such 
was the harrowing pictare constantly before her 
eyes, both sleeping and waking, though doubly 
intensified by the light of dreams. In dreams 
she would see her husband ascending the village- 
spire, see him far above the belfry, and the next 
moment, with a deadly shadder, she would be- 
hold him hurled down from the dizzy height he 
had attained. Then would she close her eyes to 
shut out the horrid spectacle, and in the agony | 
of that dreadfal moment she would awake, and 
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daring the rest of the long night that followed 
there was no more sleep—nought but the horrid 
remembrance of that awful dream left her—so 
late a painfal reality. 

But with the birth of little Freddy, these phan- 
toms of the imagination vanished, and she grew 
gradually to be more like her former self. Lit 
tle Freddy was a strange, unaccountable child, 
slightly deformed, his neck, shoulders and arms 
were extremely muscular, while his lower extrem- 
if€ies seemed to have shrunk and shrivelled up in 
developing them; and yet this disproportion 
seemed rather to add to, than to diminish his 
strength and agility. Before he was five years 
old, he had ascended to the topmost branches of 
the stateliest trees that grew in the surrounding 
fields, and with a reckless unconsciousness of 
danger that never failed to strike a chill to the 
heart of the bebolder, he would swing out and 
drop from branch to branch, catching by the 
hands and shouting in a sort of insane glee, as 
though he drew inspiration from the danger 
which he dared. At such moments as these, he 
seemed wildly and gleefally happy, bat when in- 
active or in repose there was ever au expression 
of pain lingering about his features, which was 
a8 moch a part of him as the features themselves. 
It was observed by the nurse the first night he 
came into the world, and it never left him fora 
moment except when he hung from some peril- 
ous height or swung himself from limb to limb 
of the highest tree with the agility of an ape. It 
was evident that this strong infatuation was a 
constitutional weakness inherited from the mo- 
ther at a time when her great sorrow was fresh 
upon her, enhanced and intensified by a morbid 
imagination. Often was the time that she shud- 
dered and turned pale, or shrieked loudly on be- 
holding the dizzy height he had attained, striv- 
ing with all her might to persuade or coax him 
out of harm’s way, while he only mocked at her 
fears, swinging from limb to limb, and chatter- 
ing like a magpie. 

Persuasion was of no avail. Little Freddy 
would climb the trees and there was no help for 
it; and, though his strange doings kept poor 
Gillian in constant apprehension, no harm had 
thus far come to the little. gymnast. 

One pleasant day in early autumn, when Fred- 
dy was about a dozen years old, a large con- 
course of people had gathered on the green in 
front of the church to witness the feats of Jack 
Marlin, the sailor, who was to ascend to the bel- 
fry by means of the lightning-rod. Freddy saw 
it, and heard the enthusiastic shouts of the peo- 
ple, but he only curled his lip in scorn, and re- 
marked: ‘That is nothing !’’ 
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And even while the erowd were yet busy in 
admiring the bold daring of the sailor, the de- 
formed child had found his way to the corner of 
the church where the rod descended, and before 
any one was aware of his intention, he had 
swung himself up, hand over hand, more than 
halfsway to the belfry. Then for the first time 
the attention of the crowd was directed toward 
him, and some of the men, more thoughtfal than 
the rest shouted to him to come down, but he 
paid no attention to their admonitions, except by 
a low, scornfal laugh, as though he had fully 
measured his own power, and was determined to 
exert it to eclipse the effort of Jack Marlin the 
sailor. 

Every one expected when the boy reached the 
belfry that he would stop by his own accord; 
but no, he merely waved his hand to the crowd, 
steadily ascending all the while, while they, in 
turn, completely carried away, and forgetful for 
the moment of the lad’s peril, shouted and 
cheered till they were hoarse. ‘[hen for the first 
time, it seemed as though the multitude was ap- 
palled by a sense of the boy’s terrible danger, 
which, carried away by their blind enthusiasm, 
they had hitherto overlooked, in admiration, i 
may be presumed, of the wonderful daring the 
lad had evinced. 

The next moment, instead of shouts and cheers, 
a death-like silence prevailed. Every one watched 
with breathless anxiety his steady progress, high- 
er and higher with each succeeding pulsation of 
the heart; and so silent all, that each could dis- 
tinctly hear the partially suppressed respiration 
of his neighbor. It was one of those unlanguaged 
triumphs of suspense, not merely tragical, but 
terrible, where moments become as it were hours, 
and every nerve seems set on edge, and all a 
blinding whirl, save the one object that attracts 
all eyes, and thrills all hearts. 

Up, still up, a tiny object, no larger to look 
at than Marlin’s fist. He has reached the weath- 
er-vane, and one little arm is thrust up and clasps 
it firmly. Then for a moment his body seems 
to swing in mid air, and the next he is above the 
vane, seated on the forked point of the spire, 
more than a hundred and thirty feet above the 
entranced crowd. Then was the spell broken, 
and shout after shout went up, and the boy looks 
down, and crows a triumphant little crow, that 
comes down to them so far and so very faintly, 
and waves a tiny hand, and then the multitude 
responds with a second series of deafening shouts, 
which come booming up to him, ah! how dis- 
tinctly. Mark now how he clings to the branch- 
ing prongs of the spire. He does not offer to 
move ; he is evidently dizzy and afraid. Jack 
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Marlin the sailor, who understands such things 
from experience, observes it. The rest do not. 
They know nothing of the workings of fear un- 
der circumstances like these. Suddenly all hearts 
are appalled by the wild shrieks of a woman who 
comes flying across the common, towards the 
spot where the multitude were assembled. 

I had arrived in B. that morning, and chanced 
to be one of the crowd present. I had witnessed 
grief and despair in various shapes, but I never 
saw 80 white a face before—one so blanched with 
the agony of fear. In accents of the wildest ter- 
ror, she begged of the bystanders to save her 
boy. 

“How could they save him now ?” they an- 
swered her, pityingly. ‘ He had brought it on 
himeelf in spite of all they could do. Persuasion 
and warnings were of no avail; and now, though 
their hearts were bleeding for the distracted mo- 
ther, what could they do but pity her ?” 

Not so with Marlin. The mother’s wild plaint 
found a responsive echo in the heart of the brave 
sailor. He shouted tn Freddy to come down, 
and in a few seconds the response came faintly 
back: ‘No, I’m afraid to !”’ 

“Hang onto your moorings then, with all 
your might, and [ll be up presently and tow 
you down!” 

He then turned to the crowd and said: “ Bring 
me ropes, a plenty of them, and the stoutest you 
can find, and bear a hand lively.” 

The energetic orders of the sailor were instant- 
ly obeyed, and in five minutes, and perhaps less, 
for moments seem long under circumstances like 
these, a dozen strong bed-cords were procured 
and firmly spliced together. Uniting the two 
ends so as to bring the cord double, and then 
fastening them securely to the belt around his 
waist, Marlin commenced his ascent, cheered and 
stimulated by the excited crowd, who were now 
wrought up to the highest pitch of frenzy. 

Up, over the same perilous track the daring 
boy had ascended, never once looking down, or 
seemingly conscious of any other object than the 
one he was on, Marlin worked his way up with 
the sublime determination of preserving the life 
of one upon whom the very existence of another 
seemed to depend. As he neared the dizzy point 
where Freddy still clung, the shouts of the anx- 
ious spectators ceased, and with strained eyes and 
suspended breath, they watched each movement, 
as though, instead of one, a hundred lives hung 
on his humane efforts. But when he had reached 
the weather-vano, and stood firmly up thereon, 
the enthusiasm of the crawd broke forth afresh, 
and shout afier shout and cheer after cheer went 
up, till you would have thought the many, so 
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strangely silent but a moment before, had sud- 
denly gone crazed. 

In the meantime, Marlin had not been idle. 
He had unfastened, the rope from his belt, and 
passing it over between the branching prongs of 
the spire, so as to bring the ends on the opposite 
side from which he had ascended, he again ad- 
justed it firmly aroun1 his waist, and shouted to 
the people below to keep a taut rope, and when 
he gave the word, to “lower away.” He then 
drew the lad from the point to which he had 
clung from the moment that fear overpowered 
him, and winding his left arm firmly around him, 
and grasping the rope with his right hand as far 
up as he could reach, he next shouted to the 
crowd to beara hand, and swung himself free 
from the spire. 

The crowd below, faithful to their task, low- 
ered away, and in thirty seconds from the time 
he swung himeelf clear, Jack Marlin and the lad 
were safely landed on terra firma. 





ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 

A lady in this city was called to the door, the 
other day, by the importunities of one of those 
fellows who go from house to house ostensibly to 
sell small articles of dry and funcy goods, but 
whom it is dangerous to leave unwatched. 

“Eh! you speake de French, madame ?” 
began he, on her approach. 

‘‘'No,” was the reply, “and I want no goods.” 

‘“‘ Me no un’stan! got ver nice shoo streeng— 
buy of poor Frenchman,”’ persisted the fellow. 

The lady’s reply was to open the door and 

int to the street, when she fellow, Sas 

imself, burst out with, ‘“‘ you needn’t be in 8 
ea hurry to get a feller into the street; guess 
’*twont do no harm for ye to look at these goods, 
marm.” Seeing the look of astonishment with 
which his sadden transition from broken English 
to unadalterated Yankee was received, the mis- 
take flashed upon him, and he disappeared with 
great celerity around the first corner.—Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 
ec an remem ee 
THH PLAIN TRUTH. 

While sitting in the Academy of Music the 
other night, witnessing the graceful gyrations of 
the French danseuses, we were amuscd at a little 
scene that transpired near us. <A lady and gen- 
tleman seemed to be enjoying a pleasant chat, 
when, all’at once, the lovely daughter of Eve in- 
quired, ‘‘ Who is that with Kate , in the 
proscenium box 7” and, before giving her ador- 
ing friend time to answer, she added: “ If I 
couldn’t scare up a better looking man, I’d go 
without one!” ‘‘ Why,” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, at the same time looking rather red in the 
face, “that’s my brother!” ‘“O, is it?’ laugh- 
ingly rejoined the mek ‘well, one of my broth- 
ers isn’t half as good looking !’’—Padu. paper. 

—_—_—— HOS? OOO" 
THE EYE 


Takes in at once the landscape of the world 
At a email jniet whieh a grain might close, 
And half creates the wondrous world we see.— Youne. 
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[ORIGINAL. J 
APART. 


BY EDWIN S. LISCOMB. 





Tis best remain, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life’s frail book are open yet; 
Each turning would but cause some painful start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 


True ’tis, that, opening at the first freeh page, 
A tay of gladness there will greet the eye; 

A paseage tainted not by grief or rage— 
A summer’s lake reflecting summer’s sky. 


But lifting slowly over leaf by leaf, 
Cloud on cloud seems gathering above ; 
Changeful is the heart, and grief on grief 
Obecures the light that heaven lent to love: 


And in the latest record lives a shame, 
From which our eyes averted fain would be; 
The deep-stained mark that tells of rullied fame, 
Which broke the silver cord ‘twixt thee and me. 


Ah, yes! tis beat, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life's frail book are open yet; 
Each turning would but cause some peinful start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 





(ORIGINAL. } 


THE SAILOR BOY'S REVENGE. 


BY CAPTAIN F. ALCORN. 


“ Conrounp the whelp! Ill kill him yet— 
see if I don’t!” 

I started, amazed, and glancing towards the 
speaker, recognized Captain Hunt, our com- 
mander. Beside him stood the mate, and as my 
gaze rested on the pair, the latter opened his lips 
in evident expostulation. 

“?Tis useless, I tell you, Mr. Dennis! That 
boy is an unmitigated pest, and I can bear it no 
longer. I’ve borne and forborne, until forbear- 
ance has become a crime—and now, if I live, I’ll 
punish him !” And the irritated skipper turned 
abruptly on his heel and strode aft, leaving his 
subordinate to mutter, loud enough to be heard 
by me, as he passed on his way forward : 

“Punish him !—as if his life was not already 
embittered by punishment. Ah! Poor boy! 
From my coullI pity, though unable to protect 
you!” And passing down the poop-ladder, he 
was lost to view on the main-deck, whither I 
followed him, as soon as I had completed my 
task on the quarter-deck. 

We were outward-bound, and from port that 
day, on the morning of which I and my mess- 
mates—twenty-etght in number—had joined the 
ship, anticipating a pleasant voyage from the fact 
that her master bore a reputation for nautical 
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skill, humanity, and certain other characteristics 
of a true man and gentleman. 

My amazement at this speedy ebullition of 
wrath was therefore quite natural; and enter- 
taining some doubt concerning his right to the 
reputation awarded him, I sought the main- 
deck, where my attention was speedily attracted 
to the mate, who was addressing one of the 
ship’s boys in a very earnest tone, while the 
youth seemed half inclined to cry, as if writhing 
beneath the sting of some well-merited reproach. 

“ There, now !—no blabbering, Edwin! Be 
off to the forecastle, and take the dog-watch 
lookout! Don’t leave it till eight bella 
remember !”’ 

“No, sir.” And turning sadly away, the lad 
proceeded slowly to his assigned station, to 
which I soon found an errand, eager to glean 
some information regarding our officers from one 
who had evidently but little reason to cherish 
favorable prejudices as regarded at least one of 
their number. 

“Well, boy—learning to look out for break- 
ers?” I demanded, as, bounding from the wind- 
lass, I Janded at his side, on the topgallant fore- 
castle. 

“‘Yes—trying to,” was the brief rejoinder. 

“ Is this your first voyage ?”’ 

Cts No.”’ 

“ How many have you made?” 

“Two.” 

“In this ship ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Under Captain Hunt?” 

‘‘No. He only joined last voyage.” 

“‘ What kind of fellow is he?” 

“T don’t anderstand you.” 

“‘ Aint he kind o’ cross ?”’ 

“O, sometimes—but you can soon form an 
opinion of him for yourself.” 

“Hamph! My opinion is more than half 
formed already. I calculate there's a little o’ the 
horse about that skipper. Aint I right?” 

“I can'tsay.” 

“You must be a greeny, then. What! sail 
with a man, and not know him—’”’ 

“I might sail with Captain Hunt a lifetime, 
and not know him at its close. So my opinion 
of him can be of little value.” 

I regarded the lad with deeper interest. So 
cautions, yet so evidently well informed regard- 
ing the object of my queries, I could not but ad- 
mire the tact with which he avoided a direct 
answer, and after a brief pause, resumed : 

“Was it you he was threatening to kill, just 
now, when I was aft laying up the spanker- 
gear a? 
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The boy started, gazed wistfully in my face a 
moment, and then replied sadly : 

“Perhaps. I think, sometimes, he don’t like 
me very well. He seldom speaks to me, and 
never so kindly or so gently as to others; but 
then I’m only a boy, you know.” 

“No reason why you should be treated 
harshly,” I murmured, indistinctly—resuming 
aloud, on perceiving the boy’s questioning re- 
gard: “But rather an odd kind of boy, I 
take it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why, you're a regular ‘know nothing.’ I 
guess your creed is to speak evil of no one.” 

The lad looked up, and meeting my earnest 
gaze, smiled sadly as he replied : 

“Not my creed, messmate. Only a mother’s 
advice, which I have striven to follow.” 

“And a precept worthy to be treasured in your 
heart’s core, as well as practised, my lad,” said 
I earnestly, as, assured by his glance that I had 
won his confidence, I laid my hand on his 
shoulder—adding: ‘She who taught you that, 
taught you also that when smitten on one cheek, 
you should turn the other ?”’ 

The lad bowed his head in a mute affirmative ; 
and feeling that I had touched a tender chord, I 
remained silent for some time, my thoughts wan- 
dering back to the days of my childhood, when, 
at my mother’s knee, I had been taught the samo 
precepts and strictly enjoined to make them my 
guide through early life. 

The silence was at length broken by the youth, 
who said : 

“You heard the captain threaten. Did he say 
why he was angry ?” 

“No. Do you know of no reason ?” 

“No. I have striven, O so hard to please, or 
win one kind word or smile from him! But he 
hates me—why, I cannot tell.” 

“Are you certain you have not offended him 
to-day ?”’” 

“ Not intentionally, I am sare. Mr. Dennis 
told me he was angry about something, and sent 
me here to keep out of his way. Hethought the 
captain intended to flog me.” 

“And so did J, judging by his manner. But 
if you strive to please him, let him flog! Prac- 
tise those precepts taught you by your mother, 
and you may count on one friend, at least, while 
I sling my hammock on board.” 

“Thank you! I shall endeavor to prove 
worthy of your friendship,” responded the 
youth, earnestly; and clasping my hand fer- 
vently on that spot, was ratified a treaty of 
friendship between the boy and man. 

Being called to supper a moment later, I saw 
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no more of my young messmate until we met at 
the main-capstan, where the watches were to be 
chosen. He was standing in the wake of the lee- 
main rigging when I went aft, in obedience to 
the summons, and I noticed his head bowed low 
on his breast, concealing his features, while 
Captain Hunt stood leaning on the capstan, 
intently and sternly regarding him. The mate’s 
countenance wore a sad expression, in the gleam 
of the signal-lantern, and from the furtive glance 
which ever and anon he cast towards the youth, 
I apprehended the fulfilment of the captain’s 
threat. 

We were soon ranged in line, when the choice 
of watches began, progressed, and was ‘closed by 
the mate calling, as his last man, “ Edwin Bray.” 

“No, sir—you can’t have him!” exclaimed 
the captain, hastily—whereupon his subordinate 
demanded : 

“ Why not, sir?” 

“ Because I wish him to be in my watch, this 
voyage. You had him last voyage, and have 
made a perfect fool of him.” 

“Sir?” 

“TI repeat, you have spoiled him. He takes 
his trick in my watch henceforth, when I shall 
take particular care that he does not shirk his 
duty. Over to starboard, you young whelp—I’ll 
take care of you!” 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Captain Hunt, but that 
boy belongs to my watch, and has been under 
my care ever since he joined the ship. Under 
those circumstances, I question your right to re- 
move him; and under any, your right to de- 
prive me of my choice of men.” 

“ There are three—choose from them !” 

“ Thank you, I would still be deprived.” 

‘You can’t have him—so there's an end 
of it!’ 

“Very well, sir—I must bow submissive to 
the authority vested in you!” And with a 
slight inclination of the head, the mate turned 
away and was moving towards the cabin, when 
his superior called out: : 

‘“ Here—where are you going ? 


man !’’ 
‘No, sir. If you please, I prefer not to do 


so!” And he kept on. 

“Mr. Dennis !” 

The mate paused on the threshold, respond- 
ing—“ Sir ?”’ 

‘Choose your man, sir! I command you.” 

‘Permit me to observe, Captain Hunt, that 
you carry your authority to an extreme. I 
cannot choose, sir! You deprive me of my 
choice.” 

‘Then you will not choose ?” 


Choose your 
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“T cannot, sir.” 

“*T’'ll choose for you, then Y”’ 

“ You’re at liberty to do so, sir!” And turn- 
ing on his heel, the mate passed into the cabin, 
where he remained till summoned to take charge 
of the deck at eight bells. 

As may be supposed, the event of the evening 
afforded food for discussion in both watches, that 
night, and its innocent cause found himself an 
object of much deeper interest to his hardy ship- 
mates than he had anticipated—an interest he 
had no cause to regret, since it led to an early 
discovery of his intrinsic worth, which soon 
secured him the esteem and friendship of the 
majority. 

Seamen are proverbially the champions of the 
oppressed ; and such—to such extent as they 
dared—the majority of our crew proved them- 
selves. Yet they could do but little towards 
shielding the youth from the tyranny of his su- 
perior, who, though to all others gentle, was to 
him a most severe and exacting task-master. 

While under Captain Hunt’s personal super- 
vision, poor Edwin had but few leisure moments, 
and all his untiring efforts to please were re- 
warded with sarcastic reproaches; but when, for 
some fancied dereliction of duty, the former 
eseayed to punish him by detaining him on deck 
double-watches, his scheme was generally ren- 
dered abortive by our watch, or our officer—the 
former rendering his task light by performing 
the labor, if the latter failed to send him below, 
which he usually did as soon as his superior 
retired. 

The course on the part of Mr. Dennis resulted 
in serious altercation with his superior, in which 
he acted only on the defensive, affording the lat- 
ter no ground for charge of insubordination, 
which he several times threatened to bring. 

But this sympathy for his victim only en- 
hanced Captain Hunt’s incomprehensible dis- 
pleasure, until, from sneers and cutting taunts, 
he proceeded to blows, and poor Edwin was to 
feel, to its fall extent, the hopeless misery in too 
many instances attached to the humble position 
of “ boy-before-the-mast.”’ 

“QO, dear! I wish the voyage was over, 
Frank !”’ said hoe, as I relieved him on the look- 
out at eight bells, one dark, stormy night, when 
off Cape St. Marys, Madagascar. ‘I wish this 
voyage was over—I’d try some other trade. I 
love the sea, but I can’t learn to be a sailor !”’ 

“Nonsense, Edwin! Keep a stiff upper lip, 
boy, and you'll be rated captain before you 
know it.” 

A mournful negative was his only response, 
while I continued ; 
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“ You aint bound to aai] under old Hunt all 
your life. Let the old ship slide, as soon as her 
anchor’s down in Batavia harbor. You needn’t 
go alone, either, for 1 know two or three, besides 
myself, who will bear you company.” 

“The deuce you do! I'll trouble you for 
their names,’”’ growled the skipper at my elbow, 
grasping me roughly as he spoke. 

“ Hands off, Captain Hunt! What do you 
mean, sirt’”? I demanded, endeavoring to shake 
off his grasp. 

“To teach you your duty, my man! Con- 
spiring against my authority—were you? Ho, 
ho—we’ll see! Mr. Dennis, let’s have two brace 
of darbies here !” 

And pinioning my arms tightly, he held me, 
despite my struggles, until the mate appeared 
with the handcaffs, when, for the first time in my 
life, my wrists were invested with a pair of steel 
bracelets. 

“And you, you young wolf’s whelp! Take 
that, you mutinous dog!” And striking Edwin 
a violent blow on the cheek, he collared him, 
and dragging him from the forecastle, led him 
aft, whither I followed, handcuffed as I was. 

Mr. Dennis made one attempt to interfere in 
behalf of his favorite, but was repulsed with so 
much violence, that dreading the result of the 
captain’s rage, he requested permission to hand- 
cuff the former, as the most effectual method of 
effecting his rescue. : 

“Not till I’ve done with him!’’ hissed the 
captain, through his clenched teeth. ‘Not dll 
I’ve done with him—and you dare to interfere 
again, at your peril! Strip, you young 
scoundrel !”” 

One moment the youth hesitated ; but the far- 
tive glance bestowed on the stern visage of his 
tyrant, assured him supplication would be una- 
vailing, and without a murmur, he obeyed. 

“* Call all hands, Mr. Dennis!” 

But Mr. Dennis had fled from the scene, taking 
refuge in the wheel-house, where the order 
failed to reach him; when, perceiving his ab- 
sence, the captain repeated the order to one «f 
the watch who were clustered in the vicini v, 
adding, in a louder tone: 

“‘ Let’s have a signal-lantern, steward—a lary 
one, and well trimmed, that all may witness the 
punishment I inflict for mutiny !” 

He was obeyed, when a scene ensued which 
beggars description. With his own hand he 
bound the boy, by the thumbs, to the sheer-pole 
of the weather-main-rigging, and taking the end 
of the hawser-laid main-sheet, began to rain the 
blows, thick and heavy, on the shoulders of his 


unfortunate victim, continuing the chastisement 
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unall his strength was spent, and the boy had be- 
come unconscious of his cruelty. 

“Painted, has he?” grinned the demon, ele- 
vating the lantern and peering into Edwin's 
desthlike countenance. “‘O ho! I’ll revive him.” 
And losing all sense of the dignity of his station, 
be bounced into the pantry, from which he re- 
tarned in 8 few moments, bearing a basin, which 
be filled with salt water from the lee-scuppers, 
aad retarning, dashed its contents over the lacer- 
sted back and shoulders of the boy. 

“Shame! shame!” exclaimed more than one 
spectator of the scene, and more than one hand 
was raised to avenge the deed, when the tortured 
youth, with a gasp and deep groan—the “first 
sound wrung from his lips—betrayed his con- 
seousness of this new infliction. 

Caning him down, Captain Hunt resigned 
him to the second mate, ordering him to convey 
w both to the run, which order the officer has- 
tened to obey, when having seen us safely stowed 
bdow, he demanded if I required anything. 

“Yee—some water for Edwin,” was my reply. 

“T'll end bim something beteer, as soon as I 
have s chance, poor fellow!’ rejoined the kind- 
hearted officer. And backing out of our narrow 
prison, be left us to ourselves. 

“O, I'll have revenge for this, Frank!” 
grosned the boy, as soon as we were alone. 
“The most horrible flights of my fancy never 
pictured treatment like this, but I’ll be revenged!’”” 

“Nay, Edwin! You have borne much ; but do 
bot give way to temper, nor cherish dreams of 
Yeageance. The law will redress your wrongs ; 
whereas, if you assume the task, you will only 
become its victim.” 

“The law!” Bat from some cause he be- 
tame silent, nor did he speak again until the 
steward eppeared, bearing some delicacies from 
the pantry, and the captain’s orders that I should 
Fetarn to the deck. 

lobeyed, when he saluted me with— 

“Well, my man, are you sorry for the part 
you played to-night ?”” 

“Ay, sir—that I am !” 

But failing to catch the true import of my re- 
ply, he turned to the mate and said > 

“Of with his irons, Mr. Dennis! Let him re- 
fara tohis duty. And hark ye, sirrah! Don’t 
let mo catch you attempting a second conspiracy, 
or you'll fare worse than your confederate did 
this evening. ” 

A warniug preésure of the mate’s hand alone 
Prevented the outbtret of withering scorn which 
swelled my bosom, and trembled on my tongue ; 
While the prevailing obscurity fortunately veiled 
thas which my countenance had else betrayed. 
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“You can go now; but be wary in fature.” 

And I did go; but not, as he supposed, to 
my duty. No, no! I was all too deeply inter- 
ested in his victim, to seek rest; and seizing 
upon the first opportunity, I made my way to 
the ran, where I remained until our watch was 
relieved, when, deeming it unsafe to remain 
longer, I hastened to seek my berth. 

Edwin was released from confinement at noon 
of the succeeding day—and then only when 
symptoms of fever became so clearly apparent, 
as to alarm his tyrant for the result. Weeks 
elapsed ere the boy left his hammock, and even 
then he was unfit for duty; but he received no 
favora—a fact which awakened the deepest re- 
sentment of the crew, who bound themeelves, 
by a solemy promise, to desert the ship as soon 
as her anchor kissed the mud in Batavia 
harbor. 

Bat that promise was destined to non-fulfil- 
ment. We had almost run oar latitude up, and 
were edging off to the eastward for our destina- 
tion, when an adverse gale set in and drove us 
several degrees to the southward. It was still 
blowing heavy, when Captain Haunt, chagrined 
by the event, resolved to drive her to the north 
ward under a heavy press of sail, which he per. 
sisted in adding to, in defiance of all unfavorable 
prognostics, until noon of the second day, when 
a black squall struck the ship and hove her on 
her beam-ends. All attempts to right her prov- 
ing vain, we cut away the masts, when finding 
that she continued to settle, we prepared to 
launch the boats. 

All subordination was at an end. Every man 
asserted his sovereignty by acting for himself, 
although in concert with his fellows, and the re- 
sult was soon apparent in our progress towards 
the desired end. 

We had the boats supplied with an ample 


‘| supply of provisions and water, and were about 


to launch them, when Captain Hunt made a 
last effort to enforce his commands, displaying a 
rather formidable array of arms about his per- 
son. But the attempt elicited only the taunts of 
the majority, one of whom responded to his reit- 
erated order to “‘ leave those boats, I say!” with : 

** Shoot away, captain! But I'd advise ye to 
shoot us al] at once, as some of the survivors 
may take a fancy to pay you off in your own 
coin.” | 

At that instant our boat struck the water, and 
our watch leaped in, shoving her clear as the 
report of one of the captain’s pistols announced 
the crisis. 

“O ho! That’s your game—is it? And 
here’s to baulk it, my bouncing skipper!’ And 
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the speaker hurled an iron belaying-pin, which 
he had snatched from the rail, at the captain’s 
head, with which it came in contact, when the 
latter fell a senseless heap against the skylight. 

A moment later the other boat was afloat, 
and her crew embarking, when the captain’s an- 
tagonist having seen the last one safe, sprung on 
the quarter-davit, and grasping the fall, shouted, 
as he swung himself lightly into the boat: 

“‘ Good-by, skipper—and a pleasant passage to 
the bottom of old Davy’s locker to ye!” 

“You aint a-going to leave him, Sam?’ de- 
manded Edwin, bounding from his seat in the 
bow. 

‘Leave him? To besureI am! He'd left 
some of us, if his aim had only been truer.” 

“* No, for heaven’s sake don’t leavg him !” 

“ What! you beg for favors for such a scoun- 
drel ?—for the man who almost cut your heart 


out? What next, I wonder? But I will leave 
him! Let him starve or drown, for what I 
care. Sam Winthrop don’t trouble himself to 


save such cattle as he. Give way, my lads!” 

“Then you leave me too!” And leaping 
from the boat, the young hero was nobly breast- 
ing the billows, on his return to the sinking ship, 
ere a soul of his messmates divined his intention. 

“That boy’s mad. Come back, Ed!” 

But the youth’s only response was to grasp 
the wreck and haal himself nearer the ship, 
which he gained only by superhuman exertion. 

“‘Come, Edwin—don’t be a fool! She'll go 
down before you are aware!” shouted the mate, 
from the stern sheets of our boat, which we held 
stationary at a short distance. ‘Jump, my lad ! 
You must jump!” 

‘Never, Mr. Dennis! When she goes down, 
I go down with her!’ And waving his hand in 
adieu, he turned to clamber up her inclined deck, 
to the spot where his tyrant lay a senseless heap. 

“‘Give way, my lads!” said the mate, hastily, 
adding, as an expression of deep determination 
settled on his countenance: ‘Captain Hunt 
might drown a dozon times, ere I’d peril a hair 
of my head in his behalf. But that boy must be 
saved |’ - 

We needed no second order, when, as the 
co stroke of .the oars laid the boat alongside 
Ag ship, the mate bounded from the 

Bets, and alighting on the vessel’s rail, 
PF the. -okylight as she rolled over to an even 
ie i prelude aes descent. 








he b bat, since you think so much of him!” 

_ And half bearing, half dragging the uncon- 
scious skipper, the mate regained the rails, over 
which he was about to raise the body, with Ed- 
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win’s aid, when a huge billow hove the ship and 
boat some ten or a dozen yards asunder. 

Alarmed for their safety, we again shipped our 
oars, but too late; ere they dipped a second 
time, a second wave hove the ship stern up, 
when she plunged bows under, and keeling heav- 
ily to starboard, weat down. 

“Jamp, Edwin—jamp, boy!’ shoated the 
mate, as he leaped clear of the sinking ship, with 
Captain Hunt in his arms; and at the last mo- 
ment the youth obeyed him, disappearing be- 
neath the surface as the ship settled from view. 

Despite our utmost exertion, we were dragged 
into the vortex,narrowly escaping being swamped, 
and were stillin danger from the whirling eddies 
which boiled around us, when the mate rose to 
the surface alone. Being quite near, he grasped 
an extended oar, demanding ‘‘ where’s Edwin ?”’ 
as soon as he could articulate. But ere any 
could reply in answer, our hero made his 
appearance at a short distance, and a moment 
later the captain’s head became visible in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

In less than two minutes, all three were safe in 
the boat, when we turned her prow from the 
scene, and commenced our dreary voyage in 
search of land or succor. 

But the voyage was destined to be a short one. 
Ere any of the rescued trio had sufficiently re- 
covered to enter into explanations, a large ship 
hove in sight, and in her cabin Captain Hunt 
learned from the mate’s lips the particulars of his 
rescue. Need we add he was grateful to his pre- 
server? Should our teaders desire evidence of 
the fact, we beg leave to refer them to the well- 
known firm of Hunt,*Bray & Co., Baltimore, 
where, if the junior partner hesitates to trumpet 
his own fame, you will find the senior ever ready, 
and not only willing, but delighted to cntertain 
his friend with the oft-told story of Tan Sartor 
Boy’s REVENGE. 





“IS THAT ALSO THINE?P” 


A beautiful reply is recorded of a Dalecarlian 
peasant, whose master was displaying to him the 
grandeur of his estates. Farma, houses and for- 
ests were pointed out in succession on every 
hand, as the property of the rich proprietor, who 
summed up finally by saying: ‘In short, all 
that you see in every direction, belongs to me.” 
The poor man looked thoughtfully for a moment, 








then pointing up to heaven, solemnly replied,— 
** And is that also thine ?”’ aan 
WORTII. 


O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give; : 
The rose looks fair, but fairer it we deem, 
ae that sweet odor which doth in it live. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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THE GOLDEN THREAD, 


BY MRS. C. PARE. 
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that when engineers are about to bridge a 
. they first throw across a single cord, and then 
strands are added. till a plank can be Jaid on 
h they ean croes to the opposite shore. So our 
wes may be but the cords forming a bridge for us 
from earth to heaven. 
One cord across the stream— 

The stream that doth divide 
The earthly from the heavenly shore, 

Where we would ali abide. 


A foot is on the cord— 
A little dimpled foot, 

That falters not, but presses on 
To meet the bleased Lord. 


Unheeded rush the waters by— 
She looketh not below, 

Upward is cast her sweet blue eye, 
To the home where she would go 


Her golden hair reflects the rays 
Of the eternal Sun, 

And the halo round her blinds our gase 
As thas she journeys on. 


We call her back, but loving words 
Meet not her listening ear, 

There’s other music nearer now— 
That of the heavenly sphere. 


Another cord so firmly twined— 
Another darling one, 

Crossed o'er with sweet good-by to all— 
The loved ones left alone. 


And one by one the cords are twined, 
Till all our treasures sweet 

Harve walked across the narrow bridgo 
With firm and willing feet. 


And on the other shore they stand, 
Methinks I see them all, 

With each a golden cord in hand, 
And thus I hear them call. 


Come to us father—mother dear, 
Farth's wayside is but rough, 

We've twined the cords—pass without fear, 
The bridge is Orm enough. 
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THE WOOD-CARVER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY ANNA M. CARTER. 





Ir was a warm summer afternoon and Henry 
Ella and his sister sat talking together by an 
open window in Henry Street, Brooklyn. Henry 
Ellis was a teacher of music in one of our south- 
em cities, and was now spending his vacation 
With his sister. : 

“80, Henry,” said Annie, laughingly, “you 
are willing to tell me by word of mouth what you 
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so persistently have written, namely, that you 
have not lost your heart to any of your dark- 
eyed pupils ?” 

“On my honor, no, Annie; I see every day 
beautifal, pleasant girls, but it must be that the 
right one has not come along, for I am perfectly 
heart whole. That is the honest truth. I have 
seen none who can compare with you, my dear 
sister, and I shall assuredly wait until I do.” 

“ Gross flattery!” exclaimed Annie, glecfally, 
and she looked fondly at her brother. 

Robert Ellis, father of the two young people 
present, died when Annie, who is six years 
younger than her brother, was but a few years 
old. Three years passed, and the mother rejoined 
her husband in that better world, leaving the two 
children to the care of her only brother and his 
wife, Mr. Edward Morris. Mr. Morris and his 
wife faithfully supplied the loss of parents to 
Henry and Annie. At the time my story opens 
Annie was just twenty and Henry twenty-six. 
The relations with whom they made it their home 
being far from rich, both Annie and Henry made 
the best use of their talents. Both were gifted 
with rare musical talents. Henry taught music 
in a seminary in the South, and Annie taught it 
in Brooklyn. She also sung at one of the 
churches, and gave lessons in drawing and paint- 
ing twice a week to a small, select class of 
pupils. 

After a moment’s pause, Annie said, musingly : 

“Do you know, Henry, I have come to the 
conclusion that in some respects I am a very 
selfish person ?”’ 

“YT am sure! did not, sis. What put that 
notion into your busy head ?” 

“You need not laugh, Hen., for it is the honest 
truth. I know we cannot always live for each 
other as we have done, and—’’ 

“ Well, I should think not,” said Henry, in- 
terrupting her; “since during my absence you 
have managed to appropriate to yourself one of 
the best fellows that ever lived.” 

““That’s just it, brother mine. I have made 
my choice, but for all that, I don’t want you to 
make yours. I dread it. Now isn’t that a piece 
of pure selfishness ?” 

‘Not exactly. It’s rather flattering to me, if 
it is selfishness.” 

“ Real dog in the manger feeding. But joking 
aside, dear Hen. How is it, that situated a8 you 
have been, you have managed to keep your heart 
all your own nearly three years? Young, hand- 
some, fascinating and intelligent, I don’t see how 
it has happened that if you did not fall in love 
with some of your pupils, they did not fall in love 
with you ?” 
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“Perhaps, dear Annie, like Ralph Cranfield, 
in Hawthorne’s Threefold Destiny, it is decreed 
that I shall find my mate nearer home. But, 
Annie, dear, Iam a very different person here to 
what Iam among my pupils. I'll show you.” 

So saying, Henry Ellis rose and bowed a stiff, 
formal bow, and said in precise, hard tones : 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Ellis. Did your last 
lesson prove as difficult as you feared? The 
next I hope will be more interesting if not more 
difficult.” 

Annie screamed with laughter and sprang from 
her chair. 

“Off with your hundred old manners! I 
should be verily frightened out of my wits, if you 
were my teacher, and such a frigid specimen of 
humanity.” 

“I thought you pronounced me but a few 
minutes ago as fascinating, etc. ?”’ 

“I said my brother Henry Ellis was so; but 
that term does not apply to Henry Ellis, Esq., 
music teacher in Mr. Bocara’s seminary.” 

‘Well, Annie, now go and sing for me, some- 
thing pretty. Among all my pupils I have but 
two, who have voices anything to be compared 
with yours.” 

“If you were afraid I should make you vain, 
I have thd same fear of yourself. What shall I 
sing to you ?” 

“Anything you please, so be it is a fair speci- 
men of your improvement. I feel lazy—feel 
like leaning back in this comfortable chair, and 
listening to your voice.” 

. Annie went to the piano and commenced a 
very difficult aria. She sang well and with great 
expression. She had scarcely finished when her 
brother spoke. 

‘Annie \” 

“Well.” 

“Come here a minute.” 

“ What’s the trouble now ?” 

“‘T want you to tell me who is at the opposite 
window—window of the house where the Marshes 
used to live?” 

“‘ Where they live now, and will continue to do 
eo till you and I are gray,” said Annie, good- 
naturedly coming across the room and taking her 
station behind her brother’s chair, where shroud- 
ed by the lace curtains she could see without 
being seen. 

‘“‘ It was such a sweet face—but it is gone now. 
I wish it would re-appear.”’ 

“Wait, and-like a magician I will summon it. 
I know the charm which will bring it to sight.” 

So saying, Annie began to sing. At first the 
curtain at the opposite window moved, then, as 
the rich, sweet tones of the singer floated across 
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the street, it was gently thrust to one side, and a 
wan, but fair, sweet face appeared, the head 
slightly bent in a listening attitude, and the very 
soul looking out from the large, blue eyes. Annie 
still carrying the air, sang on though the words 
were changed. 

“See, brother mine, the charm works well— 
behold the face, the angel face appears. Look at 
the eyes, such deep blue, and the wavy, golden 
hair—the Jovely mouth—the parted lips—all, all 
is fair. When you have looked your fill, the 
charm shall stop, and I to you a wondrous tale 
will tell, will tell.” 

So sang Annie in her brother’s ear. But the. 
c:ssation of the song was not needed to cause 
the disappearance of that lovely face. Another 
face, that of an older woman appeared, and with 
a rude motion, almost a push, the girl was re- 
moved from her place, and the cartain slowly 
drooped across the window. 

“What an old hag Mrs. Marsh looked like. I 
declare she is a perfect Shrulte.”’ 

“ You are not far from the right there.” 

“T used to think her quite a notable sort of a 
woman, Annie.” 

“And J used to think her a tolerable ter- 
magant.” 

“Who is the girl she treated so rudely—a 
relation ?” 

“A little drudge she has hired lately.” 

“A servant !”’ 

“Even so. A miserable life the poor child 
leads with those two quarrelsome old people. I 
often hear both Mrs. Marsh and her husband 
scolding her roundly, and from her face I don’t 
believe she deserves it atall. From my painting 
room in the attic, I can look directly into the 
dreary place occupied by the poor child, and 
have seen her shed many tears.” 

“Poor thing! Can nothing be done to alleviate 
her sufferings, Annie?” questioned Lfenry, 
gravely. 

“‘T have often wished to liberate her from such 
thraldom, but have been unable to hit on any 
available plan for doing so. I have often been 
tempted to rush across the street and bear her off 
from before the very eyes of Madame Marsh, old 
dragon that she is! She—but there goes Mr. 
and Mrs. Marsh to attend some tea fight, or 
something of the sort, and you may learn by 
your own senses what I was about to tell you. 
Come up into my studio and you will hear and 
see.” 

‘‘ Wont staying here do as well ?” 

‘No, Mr: Laziness, so come along.” 

Up stairs the brother and sister went. When 
they were at last in the attic room, where stood a 
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couple of easels, some canvasses, and which smelt 
strongly of oil paint, Annie motioned her brother 
to come to the window. As Henry obeyed his 
sister's signal, a gush of melody filled the air. 
Looking across the street, Henry saw in the op- 
posite attic, the face which had so charmed his 
fancy. Sitting in alow chair by the window, 
with a narrow sunbeam jast tinging her golden 
hair, and her dark, blue eyes raised to heaven, 
was the little servant of the Marshes, and from 
her parted lips welled forth the exquisite melody. 
It was one of Annie’s favorite arias that the little 
drudge was pouring forth, and though the voice 
gave evidence of want of culture, it was clear, 
sweet and flexible, and the expression was per- 
fectly faultless. : 

“Himmel! Annie! what a voice !” 

“I knew you would be charmed with it. I 
longed for you to hear it.’’ 

“Are the Marshes paying any attention to the 
caltivation of it 2” 

“Not they, indeed! On the contrary, they all 
bat beat her, if they hear her singing; and it is 
only when she is alone in the house, that she 
dares sing even in her own room. It is a per- 
fect shame to have such a voice go to waste, 
and I have thought anxiously of trying to get 
her away and have her taught singing. Hear 
thas rich, clear A! She can go higher still.” 

Henry seemed lost in thought. At last he 
raised his head. 

“I think Ican help you, Annie. The Marshes 
are in all probability very penurious—they can- 
tt pay her much. Suppose the child struck for 
higher wages—so high that they wouldn’t pay— 
and then they would send her off! Suppose you 
trip over and find out what you can before the 
old dragon's return? It is perfectly terrible to 
think of such s voice as that left to waste.” 

“Tildo it.” And suiting the action to the 
word, Annie, bonnetless and shawlless, flew 
acrom the street and quite soon made her re 
eppearance, looking joyous and triumphant. 

“Well, Annie!” gaid Henry, who was wait- 
ing very impatiently in the parlor. 

“Let me get my breath and you shall hear 
a” said Annie, sinking into a chair. 

In « few seconda, she started up. 

“ Listen, now—it is better than we could have 
hoped for! She isa Swede—her name Amalia 
Svanberg—an orphan. Her mother died when 
the was very young, but her father only a few 
months ago and under very distressing circum- 
Gances. Mr. Svanberg was a wood-carver by 

trade, though educated far beyond his station. 
Afier the death of his wife, misfortane seemed 
follow him; his fortunes grew worse and 


worse every year, till at last he determined to 
leave his native land and come to this country, 
where he hoped to make a good living by carv- 
ing furniture. Converting all his worldly goods 
—and they were few—into money, he started for 
this country with his daughter. When the voy- 
age was half made, he sickened, died, and was 
buried in the ocean’s depth. Here Amalia 
knew not a soul—so young, just eighteen, 80 
handsome and completely penniless! Arrived 
in New York, she obtained cheap lodgings with 
an old lady, a friend of one of the sailors—a 
good soul, but poor. Fatigue and sorrow did 
their work, and three days after landing, she was 
stricken down with a fever. When she recov- 
ered, her money had all gone; and, unwilling to 
be a burden to the old woman who had sheltered 
her, she set out to obtain employment. She 
begged from house to house for work. One day 
—the second she had tried—she came to a house 
where Mrs. Marsh was visiting, and who engaged 
her at six shillings per week. She can embroider 
beautifully, besides designing her own patterns 
and carving a little on wood—which she learned 
to do on ship-Loard before her father died. She 
speaks English with quite a broad accent. She 
seemed quite frightened, when I told her to ask 
higher wages—that if she did, and the Marshes 
discarded her, I would take her. I told her that 
I was going to be married, and needed a seam- 
stress constantly in the house, and would take her 
in in that capacity. You should have seen her 
pretty face brighten up.” 

“ Hurrah!’ exclaimed Henry. “You are 
worth your weight in gold, Annie !”” 

And he seized her by the waist and whirled 
her round the room. 

“Stop, Harry—stop! You'll tumble my hair 
and muss my collar !’’ 

“A fig for that! Such a glorious voice !’” 

The rext day, Amalia Svanberg was installed 
in a cozy little room adjoining that of Annie’a, 
and busily engaged in some delicate piece of em- 
broidery. From that day, the little Swede’s life 
began to brighten. She proved to be intelligent 
and well educated, and before long she was 
raised from the position of seamstress to that of 
companion ; and Annie gave her instructions in 
music, and received, in turn, lessons in Swedish. 
Very soon, m an incredibly short space of time, 
Annie could teach no more—the pupil excelled 
the master ; and then she took lessons of a fa- 
mous Italian, Signor Bertuccio. Under him, 
Amalia made rapid—almost unheard-of rapid— 
progrees. 

About a year after Amalia first entered Mr. 
Morris’s house, the fullowing conversation took 
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place between the two girls. Amalia had been 
sitting silent. Suddenly she raised her head. 

‘ Annie, Signor Bertuccio says I am now 
qualified to sing in public, and urges me to 
do so.” 

‘‘ Why Annie, dear, I never dreamed of such 
athing!"’ exclaimed Annie, impetuously. 

“But Ihave. Iam an orphan without any 
ties here, and my voice is my fortune. Ever 
since I became aware of the powers God had 
given me, I determined to use them. My life, 
until I came with you, dear Annie, had been one 
long scene of sorrow and privation. I seem to 
have another life. pointed out to me. If my 
father and mother had lived, I might have been 
called to a domestic life; as it is, there are no 
such ties, and God bids me now go forth and use 
the talents he has given me, and not bury them. 
I told Signor Bertuccio that I would sing at his 
next concert.” 

‘“* How coald you, Amy ?” 

“I thought deeply about it, Annie. My life 
with you has been very pleasant—almost too 
pleasant, for it partially unfite me for what my 
duty demands of me. But this life cannot last, 
and I have decided what to do.” 

“Amy, dear, it is dreadful to appear in public. 
I feel as if it was throwing away part of your 
womanly dignity.” 

“Not so. Remember Jenny Lind. Although 
I cannot, like her, expect to be famous, yet I 
can, like her, keep my womanly dignity, purity 
and faith unspotted, unstained through life.” 

“T believe that, Amy; but I do not want you 
to enter a public life.” 

“Do not seek to turn me, Annie, for I think 
I have chosen rightly.” 

“Amy, does your heart lay in this choice? 
Do you willingly give up the pure happiness of 
the fireside, of our pleasant home, to go out into 
the world ?”’ 

An agonized look passed over Amalia Svan- 
berg’s beautiful face—a shadow of some great 
pain. But an instant it was there; but the keen 
eyes of Annie had noted it, and she had her own 
thoughts, though she said nothing, but waited for 
Amy to answer, which she did, after a moment’s 
pause, in this wise : 

“Annie, if you love mo, do not question me 
any more, but help me to do what I firmly con- 
sider to be my duty. Good night.” 

So saying, she passed out of the room. 

Annie remained for a few minutes absorbed in 
thought, then going to her writing-desk, hastily 
penned the following lines: 


“Dear Henry,—For once you have not 
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dealt wholly frankly with me, but I have read 
our heart. Ido not complain or blame. Amy 
as jast left me. Before she went to her room, 
she informed me that she was to sing at Signor 
Bertuccio’s next evening rehearsal or concert. I 
reasoned with her, tried to win her from her 
determination, but she is resolved upon it— 
thinks it is her duty. With her timid, retiring 
nature, I know she shrinks from such a life; 
yet she looks upon it as the right course, and 
once assured of that, she would do her daty if 
she went through fire or water. I cannot tell 
what todo. To you, brother, I look for aid. 
The concert is announced for next Tuesday. I 
am in sore trouble. Good night. 
“ Your loving sister, ANNIE. 

“ Brooklyn, N. ¥., Friday evening, Dec. 10, 1857.” 

The hall was crowded to overflowing with a 
very select audience. It was a moderate-sized 
room, and seemed more like a private parlor 
than a concert-hall. The windows were draped 
with rich curtains, the floor covered with a soft 
carpet, and the walls decorated here and there 
with pictures. It was the night of the second 
coneert given by Signor Bertuccio, who was 
deservedly a favorite, and, as usual, the audience 
—for the number of tickets issued were but 
few—were music-loving, appreciative people. 
Little Ernestine Laruc, a tiny, black-eyed girl, a 
little prodigy, had finished her startling fantasia 
on the piano, and silence reigned, broken only 
by the low hum of voices, when the door beside 
the platform opened, and Signor Bertuccio ap- 
peared, leading Amalia Svanberg. 

Amalia was just twenty, tall, slender, grace- 
ful and beautiful, with deep, soul-lit blue eyes, 
and a wreath of golden hair. She was attired 
richly, yet simply, in white silk, trimmed with 
rich lace—her sole ornament a bunch of blush 
roses fastened on her breast. Annie Ellis, who 
sat in a far corner, almost hid from sight, 
saw by the flitting color in Amy’s face how 
much she was agitated, and trembled for her. 
The prelude ended, Amy’s voice swelled forth— 
af first rather tremulously, but as she went on, 
gaining confidence and power—till the audience 
listened almost breathlessly to its wondrous 
sweetness. The cavatina ended, Amalia was 
led from the platform, or stage, half-fainting. 
The enthusiastic plaudits sounded afar off, and 
as the door closed behind her, a sudden blackness 
came before her eyes. 

‘‘Some water—quick! Mademoiselle Svan- 
berg has fainted,” hurriedly spoke Signor 
Bertuccio. 

A glass was held to her lips, and a voice, 
which did more good than the water, said : 

“Mr. Morris’s carriage waits.” 

Wich asudden start, Amalia roused up and, 
with a sort of clinging, weary feeling, took the 
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arm that was offered her—took Henry Ellis’s 
arm. He had almost to carry her, she was 80 
weak. As soon as they were seated in the car- 
riage, Annie and Amalia on one seat, and Henry 
opposite them, Amy spoke : 

“Mr. Ellis, I did not know you had arrived— 
did not know, in fact, that you were expected.” 

“[ was not expected—perhaps not even 
wished for. I got here just after the concert had 
begun—got here just in time to witness your 
great success. I suppose you are satisfied now.” 

“Of course.” The words were spoken wearily. 

“You would be unreasonable, if you were 
not, for it was a decided triumph.” 

No notice was taken of that remark. A long 
panse ensued. Annie leaned back in the car- 
riage, pretending sleep, while the vehicle rolled 
on and soon reached Mr. Morris’s house. The 
steps being let down, Annie sprang ont unaided, 
leaving Henry to assist Amy. Perfectly silent, 
the two entered the house—Henry leading Amy 
to the foot of the stairs. Just as she was about 
to bid him good night and follow Annie, who 
was already out of sight, Henry said, in a deep, 
earnest tone: “Mise Svanberg, are you truly 
satisfied with the life you have chosen ?”’ 

“T have chosen.” 

The answer came in a low, quiet tone; but 
taking one step forward, Amy fainted. In a 
moment Annie, who had been leaning over the 
railing, was down stairs and helping Henry re- 
store the silly girl to consciousness. When her 
tenes returned, Annie ran away and left them. 

The next day Annie, Henry and Amy were 
sitting together in the parlor. Annie spoke: 

“Signor Bertuccio called today, Amy, to in- 
quire after your health. Hoped you would be 
able to sing at his next concert. Poor blinded 
man !—thinks you will do credit to the life you 
have chosen. Are you satisfied with the life 
before you 2” 

“Perfectly, Annie dear.” 

In vain did the public look for Amalia Svan- 
berg’s name in the advertisements of each con- 
cert. A few times they thought of it; then some 
other novelty attracted their attention, and she 
was forgotten, till one day there appeared in the 
New York Tribune the following notice : 

“On Tuesday morning, February 10th, by the 
Rev. Thomas Cook, Miss Amalia Svanberg, of 


Stockholm, Sweden, to Henry Ellis, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


Her name was again revived, and her beauty 
and talents again talked of for a few days. 
Their interest again subsided, and all bat her 
intimate friends forgot the existence of THE 
Woop-Carver’s DavGurer. 


A FIJIAN EXECUTION. 


Young men are deputed to inflict the appointed 
unishment, and are often messengers of death. 
heir movements are sudden and destructive, 

like a tropical squall. The protracted solemnity 

of public executions in civilized countries is here 
unkngwn. Aman is often judged in his ab- 
sence, and executed before he is aware that sen- 
tence has been against him. Sometimes 

a little form is observed, as in the case of the 

Vasu to Vuna. This man conspired against the 

life of Tuikilakila; but the plot was discovered, 

and the Vasu brought to meet death at Somos- 
omo. His friends prepared him, according to 
the custom of Fiji, by tolding a large new masi 
about his loins, and oiling and blacking his body 
as if for war. A necklace and a profusion of 
ornaments at his elbows and knees completed the 
attire. He was then placed standing, to be shot 
by a man suitably equipped. The shot failed, 
when the musket was exchanged for a club, 
which the executioner broke on the Vasu’s 
head ; but neither this blow, nor a second from 

a more ponderous weapon, succeeded in bring- 

ing the young man to the ground. The victim 

now ran towards the spot where the king sat, 
rhaps with the hope of reprieve ; but was felled 

y a death-blow from the club of a powerful roan 
standing near. The slain via d was cooked and 
eaten. One of the baked thighs the king sont 
to his brother, who was principal in the plot, 
that he might “taste how sweet his accomplice 
was, and eat of the fruits of his doings.” ‘This 
is a fuir sample of a Fijian public execution. 

Those who are doomed to die are never, so far 

as I know, bound in any way. A Fijian is im- 

plicitly submissive to the will of his chief. The 

executioner states his errand, to which the vic 
tim replies, “‘ Whatever the king says, must be 
done.” —Fiji and the Fijians. 
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AN ARTISTIC THIEF. 


The greatest pleasure enjoyed by Prince Gotts- 
chakoff, it is said, isto sit in his dressing-gown 
in a large arm-chair, before an easel on which 
there is a fine pictare; crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his 
slipper and smokes his cigar, he gazes for hours 
together on the picture. Ho hasa fine gallery of 
modern pictures, and he had a valuable album 
containing sketches by the best living artists. 
Two or three years ago, a French diplomatist 
asked to see the album ; to his surprise, he found 
the best sketches gone; and said so to the prince. 

‘True enough,’ replied the latter; “my best 
sketches have been stolen out cf it.” 

“Stolen! Do you suspect by whom ?”’ 

. “O, yes—one of my messengers; he took to 
imitating me in my love for art, and the rascal 
helped himself out of my album.” 

“ But didn’t you arrest the scoandrel ?” 

“© dear, no! the puppy showed such deucedly 
good taste in the selections he made, I could not 
think of having him arrested.” —F'rench paper. 

ee OO ee 
A LIBRARY. 
See tomes on tomes, of fancy and of power. 
To cheer man’s heaviest, warm his holiest hour. 
Turn back the tide of ages to its head, 


And hoard the wisdom of the honored dead. 
BrPRAGUE. 
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THE LILY OF ROSLIN CASTLE. 


BY DR. A. C. HURD. 


I po not know why the very name of Roslin 
Castle stirs up within me a crowd of sensations 
both sad and sweet. Sad, like the sound of fine 
old music—the refrain of an air which we have 
heard in childhood—and sweet, because it was in 
our ear long before the bitterness of life began. 

Roslin Castle overhangs the Esk. It is now 
only a dilapidated pile of fragments—a wreck of 
its former self—yet dear to Scottish hearts for all 
ite tender and beautiful associations, and the 
romantic region in which it stands. By whom 
it was built, or why such aspot should have been 
selected for a fortress, is not known; but it is 
known that in the year 1100, William de St. 
Clair, the son of Waldernus, Compte de St. 
Clair, who came from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, obtained the lands of Roslin 
from Malcolm Canmore. It is not improbable 
that he was the founder of Roslin Castle, as the 
early barons lived at their fortresses. 

In the fourteenth century, one of the lords of 
Roslin had a beautiful sister, who had lived a 
very lonely and isolated life since the death of 
her parents. Her extreme beauty, and the sim- 
plicity with which she had been reared, made the 
proud brother jealous lest some designing person 


of a lower rank than her own, might take advan-- 


tage of both, to spirit her away from the castle ; 
and, acting upon this, rather than upon any de- 
sire to treat her cruelly, he shut her up in the 
castle, with an old duenna-like woman called 
Elspeth Dirleton, and positively forbade the lat- 
ter to allow her charge to cross the little one- 
arched bridge which was the sole mode of egress 
from the castle. 

Indeed, the anxiety consequent upon the pos- 
session of so beautiful a relative, and the fear that 
she would disgrace herself by a connection be- 
neath her rank, prevented all intercourse between 
Lord Roslin and the neighboring gentlemen, and 
limited his associates to a few of the older barons 
whose estates were nearest his own. 

Among the guests not prohibited was the 
Baron Mackenzie—old, infirm and ugly—to 
whom Lord Roslin would willingly have given 
up the care of the young Isabella; and whose 
attentions, though deemed by himself irresistible, 
were received with a terrible shrinking by the 
lovely girl. Nothing could have been more un- 
seemly than a marriage between the two; yet 
the Lord of Roslin could not see any reason 
why the blooming Isabella should resist one, 
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who, if not young nor handsome, was still 
wealthy and highborn. 

Every visit which the pompous baron made to 
the castle, was the signal for a fit of indisposition 
on the part of Isabella. It was no counterfeit 
illness either, for such was her dread of him, 
that the annodncement of his coming was but 
the commencement of a series of faintings too 
real to be disputed, and too lasting in their nature 
and effects to be agreeable. 

Suddenly, however, these symptoms ceased in 
reality, although Elspeth was coaxed into keep- 
ing them up in appearance. She loved her 
young mistress too well to cross her; but had she 
resisted the Lord Roslin’s wishes, he would have 
discharged her to make way for some one who 
would obey him. Towards him, therefore, El- 
speth kept up a show of perfect sympathy with 
his choice of a husband for his sister. 

“And how is the Lady Isabella to-day %” 
asked the baron, as he placed his ponderous 
frame upon the chair of state. “I trust her 
faintings are over by this time.” 

“I will call Elspeth, my lord baron,” answered 
Roslin, “and ascertain from her the state of my 
sister’s health.” Elspeth was summoned and 
inquired of. 

“‘Indced, my lord, the walk round the garden 
was 80 fatiguing to my lady this morning, that I 
persuaded her to liedown. She will be up and 
lively again by the time supper is over, and will 
then come down.” 

“That is right, Elspeth; and hark ye,” he 
continued, “ see to it that she is bravely dressed, 
and that she does not look so pale as she did 
yesterday.” 

‘ The last words were inaudible to all but the 
old woman herself, who understood that she was 
to try some artificial remedy for her charge’s 
white face—a face, however, which had latterly 
begun to resume its former bloom, with as good 
reason for the change as for the former paleness. 
Elspeth went back to her young mistress whom 
she had left in her chamber, but the bird had 
flown. The couch where she had been lying, 
was tumbled and untidy, as if left in haste, and 
one silken slipper was still upon the floor, Bat 
Elspeth well knew that the pretty little room ad- 
joining, which had once held a bed for herself, 
was cleared of all such furniture, and now dis- 
played only a rare Turkish carpet about five 
feet square, and two low fvotstools of the young 
lady’s own embroidery. 

The door was partially opened, but so man- 
aged by a cord that it could be shut from within 
at the sound of an approaching footstep. One 
glance told the old woman that there were more 
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than one behind that vacillating screen; and her 
conscience told her that it was young Hector 
Craig, the old baron’s forester, who, being s 
great favorite with his master, was always allowed 
to accompany him upon these occasions, leaving 
a subordinate to supply his place. 

The youth, tired of attending upon the baron’s 
infirmities, had one day ventured to leave him in 
the Lord Roslin’s care, under pretence of look- 
ing at the chapel, of which he had heard s0 
much, and received a very willing assent, as the 
baron was unusually well. On that day, Isa- 
bella had gone to the chapel, after struggling 
with her severe nervous headache in vain. The 
coolness of the chapel struck pleasantly upon her 
aching head, and she felt better. Wandering 
about, she had playfully entered an empty niche, 
from which ehe was just emerging, when Hector 
Craig came into the chapel. The dim light, her 
white dress, and the paleness which her malady 
always left apon her cheek, excited the supersti- 
tious imaginings of the young man. He believed 
that it was a spirit—the animated ghost of some 
saint who had inhabited the niche—until Isabella, 
perceiving the effect of her presence, called upon 
him to come near. 7 

Blushing at his fears, he advanced, and never 
had the youth’s eyes rested upon a sweeter vis- 
ion. If no ghost, she could not be less than 
angel—while on her part, she was quite as much 
attracted by the handsome youth whose beaming 
eyes and noble brow were but the reflex of as 
lovely qualities within. 

The baron was hanting one day, about twenty 
Years before, and in the very depths of the forest, 
he discovered a beautifal child, apparently two 
or three years of age, lying asleep upon the 
gress. Ata little distance, its young mother 
had thrown herself down, as he conjectured, to 
dia When they moved her, she had already 
passed the dead portal. 

The baron, never niggardly nor unkind, took 
home the unconscious orphan and reared it as 
his own, but without giving it his name. The 
boy was called Hector Craig, from some whim 
of the baron’s. When he was sixteen, he be- 
stowed upon him the post of forester, more from 
4 wish of giving him eome authority in his house- 
hold, than from any desire to require any service 
from him. Latterly, since the infirmities of age 
had began to afflict him, he had kept him more 
sboat his own person. 

The first interview with the Lady Isabella was 
hot the last. Every visit of the baron was the 
prelade to a stolen half hour in the chapel, or 
subsequently, in Elspeth’s dismantled room, now 
Converted into a perfect bower of roses and su- 


perd heaths; while the Lord of Roslin gave no 
thought to the fact that his sister was actually 
loving one beneath her. 

This had been his constant dread; bat when 
he thought of her doing so, his ideas only em- 
braced the neighboring lairds, whom he consid- 
ered his inferiors. That she could even speak 
to one of the baron’s servants, as he considered 
Hector, was an enormity too great to be tolerated 
for an instant. 

It was true that a few brief moments were all 
that Hector- dared to stay ; but the very scanti- 
nese of the time made it all the more sweet, and 
these stolen interviews being succeeded by Isa- 
bella’s entrance into the grand hall, where she 
tried to greet the baron kindly, the youth con- 
soled himself by repairing thither also. In short, 
the two young hearts had already become one 
and inseparable, and it only remained for some 
plausible scheme of maintenance for both to pre- 
sent itself, to take the requisite steps for a 
union. 

Poor Elspeth, she could not go back now, al- 
though she dreaded her master’s wrath, when 

.the plot was discovered. Hector, too, felt some- 
times that he was proving himself an ingrate to 
his benefactor, and Isabella had compunctious 
visitings about her brother; but the affection of 
the old nurse prevailed, and love, all powerful, 
invincible, ruled the younger hearts. 

A soft, sweet evening had beguiled the young 
Lord of Roslin to a long ride. The same en- 
chanting hour had brought the old baron to the 
castle, where in the twilight, he sat in the hall, 
and waited for Elspeth to announce his arrival to 
Isabella, and beg her to receive him; and E)- 
speth, in all the glory of a new kirtle, had 
bustled off to see if her young lady’s head were 
better. 

The day had been hot, the baron was fatigued. 
It was no wonder that, notwithstanding his great 
love far the lady of Roslin, he should full asleep 
while waiting. The easy posture which he had 
assumed upon the long oaken settle with its 
leathern cushion nicely adjusted, was favorable 
to continued sleep. He awoke, howeyer, about 
one hour afterward, and looked out of the win- 
dow under which stood his temporary couch. 

The twilight had given place to a glorions 
moonlight that lay silvering with dazzling 
brightness the bosom of the Esk. Upon that 
bosom was 8 trace of white foam that caught the 
moon’s rays, as fleecy clouds catch the setting 
sunbeams, and appear more glorious than the 
pure blue of sky or sea; and in that track a sin- 
gle dark speck was dancing like a sea gull above 
the waters. 
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The old baron’s perceptions did not take in | 
the palpable fact that, having lain too long in the 
breezy night air, he had contracted a dreadfal 
pain in his bald head, and with a long groan he 
called for Hector. Hector did not come; but the 
Lord of Roslin was thundering over the bridge 
with his swift charger, and soon appeared at the 
door of the castle. 

There was no light save that of the moon ; 
but the Lord of Roslin needed nothing to guide 
him to the apartment where he usually received 
the baron, but of whose presence there now he 
was unconscious. To Lord Roslin’s surprise, 
the door of the apartment was barred, and to his 
cries for Elspeth, he only heard the response of 
the baron’s deep-toned voice, in high wrath. 

“Ah, is that you, baron? Nay, unlock the 
door. ItisI. Is Isabella with you?” 

“No! roared his visitor, in a spasmodic 
effort to burst open the refractory door, which 
could not be made to yield on either side. The 
exasperated Lord of Roslin stamped his foot 
upon the oaken floor, and the missing key rang 
back to the pressure of hisiron heel. He applied 
it to the rudo lock that hang at the end of the 
iron bar, and found the baron as he had said, 
quite alone, and in an agony of pain as well as 
rage at the non-appearance of Hector. 

The absence of Elspeth and Isabella was 
equally strange; but on the opposite bank of the 
Esk, where a boat was landing, the moon was 
looking down upon the sweetest fuce, framed in 
curls that glittered like golden threads upon a 
handsome brown cheek, glowing with joy and 
pride, and last, but not least, upon the matronly 
form of old Elspeth, quivering with the pent up 
fear of her master’s indignation. 

A fine looking man, apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age, was standing on the bank 
when they landed. He heard Hector’s voice, 
and saw his face. It seemed to waken in him 
some latent emotion, and he paused, as if about 
to speak, but seemed tochange his mind. When 
they arrived at the inn, the same lordly looking 
man was there, surrounded by several servants, 
who seemed to listen to him with the greatest 
deference, as he gave them orders in a calm, 
quiet voice, speaking in English. | 

Hector’s sole anxiety seemed to be to procure 
@ private room for his companions, and the 
stranger instantly addressed a young man of su- 
perior appearance, and after a moment’s conver- 
sation, he turned to Hector, and offered a room 
to his acceptance. Too glad to obtain one,: 
Hector uttered a hasty expression of thanks, and 
turned to usher his charge into the one pointed 
out. Again the stranger started at the voice. 
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“It is the very tone of the Leighs,” he said to 
the young man beside him. “ You have not 
more the sound of the Leigh voice than this 
stranger.” 

“QO, father,” answered the English youth “do 
not prepare yourself for another disappointment. 
How many times since we began to journey, 
have you believed you have found my lost 
brother ?”’ 

‘*But this seems so real. Besides, he reseem- 
bles you. I shall see more of him before I sleep.” 

And when Hector appeared again, after leav- 
ing Elspeth and Isabella, he drew him into the 
room opposite, and questioned him of his life. 
Hector answered frankly. He had no wish to 
conceal anything. He had longed too deeply 
for the unknown father who he sometimes be- 
lieved would appear to claim him. And lo, here 
indeed was the unknown father ! 

Sir Henry Leigh, a young English baronet, 
had married a poor girl, but one who in all other 
things, was his equal. His family had treated 
her in a way that outraged all her sensibilities. 
On the birth of her second child, she became 
slightly deranged, and continued so for more than 
two years. Her husband banished her torment- 
ors, and tried every means to soothe and restore 
her; bat on returning from a short absence, he 
found that she had eladed the nurse, and had 
gone, no one knew whither, carrying her 
youngest boy. 

Half distracted, the husband had searched in 
vain for years, without success. Only, as his son 
had said, he had met with disappointment; but 
this night he felt an intuitive perception of what 
proved to be the joyful trath. 

It was a meeting worthy of the sympathy of 
the world. Hector explained his position, and 
placed the Lady Isabella under his new-found 
father’s protection. They all set off for England 
the next day, and the first step on their arrival, 
was to summon Lord Roslin to Warwickshire to 
find his sister, who was with the aunt of Sir 
Henry Leigh. The latter sent the message, 
Hector choosing not to appear at present until 
all was explained. 

Lord Roslin arrived in hot haste, but the dig- 
nity and respectability of the family in which his 
sister had found a refuge from the importunities 
of the baron, precluded any refysal to become 
connected with them. He staid to see his sister 
united formally to the Honorable Hector Leigh, 
and returned to comfort the crest fallen baron, 
who eventually solaced his wounded pride by 
obtaining the hand of a rich widowed baroness, 
much nearer his own age than Tue Lity oF 
Rosi. 
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THE RIBBON. 
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A ribbon, blue sohpat akien, 
I cherish as a treasure; 
For in it a sweet story lies, 
On which I muse with pleasure. 


For when the fields weve white with enow, 
And iey cold the weather, 

No wintry weather we did know, 
As, sitting close together, 


I said to her, for sweet love's sako— 
Binee love was such a treneure: 
‘60, desr and darling, let me take 
The wedding finger ’s measure!’ 


I called her pet names, dear and deve, 

My life, my heart’s sure idol, @ 
And framed the sweetest terms of love, 

And whispered of a bridal. 


But all the while she whispered, “No! 
Dear friends we could be ever; 

But searer ties we could not know— 
No, never, never, never!’’ 


Bat stil) I kept the ribbon blue, 
The wedding Gnger ’s measure, 
Hoping, as lovers often do, 
One day to win the treasure. 


And hope and earnest love at last 
Were victors—words were spoken 

That made us both forget the past, 
In bliss as yet unbroken. 


Yor then ere long at altar’s base 
One moment we did linger, 

Aad ere we left the holy place, 
Upon the wedding finger 


I placed the symbol of the vow, 
That time will only strengthen ; 

And dearer make than it is now, 
And with life's season lengthen. 


Love triumphed, for that love was true; 
I won the wished-for treasure; 

And s0 I keep the ribbon blue, 
The wedding finger ’s measure, 


In memory of that one hour 
Bygone and fled forever ; 

In token of love's wondrous power, 
That ‘aver’? made from ‘' never.” 
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I_xiusion.—There is nothing so real im this 
world as illasion. All other things may desert a 
man, but this fair angel never leaves him. She 
holds a stara billion miles over a baby’s head, 
and laughs to see him clawing and battling him 
self as he tries to reach it. She glides before the 

sinuer down the paths which lead to the 
inexorable gate, jingling the keys of heaven at 
her girdie.—. ere 
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THE WAGGISH CAPTAIN: 
—OR,— 


A STRANGE SAIL ON THE WEATHER BOW. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 
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‘6 Take him all in all, we shall never look upon his like 
again.” 


Captain FRAnors JOLLIMAN, at the date of 
the events chronicled in this narrative, was the 
commander of a “Liverpool liner”—a fine 
packet ship of fifteen hundred tons, running be- 
tween New York and the “old country,” and 
making all her passages in remarkably quick 
time, without accident or the loss of so much as 
a studding-sail boom. There were two causes 
for these uniformly successful trips—the first of 
which was the go-ahead disposition of the cap- 
tain, which was still tempered down by prudence 
to the happy medium between reckless daring 
and too much timidity ; the other was the kind 
treatment which the crew of the Fleetwing ever 
received from their superior, and which prompted 
them to make the interests of the ship their own, 
and perform their duty with a hearty good will. 

Jolliman’s name was descriptive of hig, dispo- 
sition, for he was truly a jolly man, and his bap- 
tismal appellation—shortened into Frank by his 
familiar acquaintances—was no less emblematic 
than his surname, for it described a quality 
which he eminently possessed, viz., frankness. 
Of genuine honesty, kindly feeling towards his 
fellow-men, and jovial good humor, he had more 
than is found in one man of a thousand, and all 
who knew him respected and esteemed him. 

He was a large, fine-looking man, six feet two 
inches in height, with corresponding breadth of 
shoulders and depth of chest, muscular limba, 
and a large and still increasing development of 
the region encircled by the waistband, a full, 
round face, luxuriant beard, whiskers and mous- 
tache, and clear blue eyes, which, while they 
could awe the insubordinate into cheerful obedi- 
ence, or pierce the hypocrite to the very soul, far 
more frequently beamed with humor, or twinkled 


-with merriment. In short, he possessed the or- 


ganization which is most favorable to mental 
superiority. Nature had been lavish of the raw 
material, when she made him, and there was 
notbing small or mean about him, either phys- 
ically, mentally or morally. 

His age was thirty-five, and he was the happy 
possessor of a pretty wife and two lovely chil- 
dren, who sometimes, though seldom, accom- 
panied him on his voyages, living for the greater 
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part of the time in a charming little cottage on 
the banks.of the Hudson, happy in the society 


of the husband and father while the Fleetwing 


was in the port of New York, and impatiently 


counting the days of his absence while she was 
_ fore mentioned, who chanced to be, one at the 


ploughing the blue Atlantic. 

If Captain Jolliman had a fault (as who of us 
has not ?), it was an inveterate habit of practical 
joking ; thoagh his jokes were always harmless to 
their subject, and so good naturedly inflicted, 
that it was almost impossible for the victim him- 
self to refrain from joining the laugh at his own 
expense. Asa boy, he had been celebrated for 
his sly tricks of this kind at school; as a youth, 
he had enjoyed a high reputation for waggery 
and practical joking ; and his conduct as a man, 
holding the dignified position of commander, 
would seem to indicate that the ruling passion 
had “grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength.” 

On shipboard, he had of course an excellent 
opportunity to gratify his love of fun; and the 
fear of being victimized by some of his droll 
arrangements, kept officers and crew almost con- 
stantly oa the alert to fulfil their respective 
duties, for if any one attempted to shirk, or play 
the soger, he was very certain to be discovered in 
the act by Captain Jolliman, and “ brought up 
with a found turn,” to become the laughing-stock 
of the whole ship’s company. 

On one of the Fleetwing’s passages from Liv- 
erpool, it chanced that she was manned with an 
entirely new set of hands, with the exception of 
two veteran salts, who had sailed with Jolliman 
ever since the handle of captain had been attached 
to hisname. The Fleetwing’s mate had been 
unexpectedly offered the command of an Amer- 
ican ship, at Liverpool, and the second mate had 
gone with him in the capacity of chief mate. 
The other two officers had left the ship for 
aflother, merely to gratify the restless love of 
variety which characterizes Jack Tar, wherever 
he is; and the men who were shipped in their 
places were strangers to Captain Jolliman, and, 
of course, not aware of his joking propensities. 

For the first few days of the homeward pas- 
sage, no unusual event occurred to cause an ex- 
citement aboard, or otherwise relieve the mo- 
notony which is always more or less inseparable 
from sea life; but Captain Jolliman, according 
to his custom, had kept a weather eye upon his 
new mates and men, and found that they were 
none of them likely to become distinguished for 
. extreme wakefulness, while having charge of the 
deck at night. 

He said nothing, but, like Pat, “kipt up a 
deuce of a thinkin’,” and revolved various plans 
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in his mind for bringing to pass a better state of 
things, and having a lark at the same time. 

One pleasant night he crept softly on deck, in 
the middle watch, and, as he expected, found 
everybody asleep, except gpe two old sailors be- 


- wheel and the other on the look-out. 


“ This is something new for the Fleetwing,” 
said he to the helmsman, pointing to the mate, 
who was placidly slumbering on a hen-coop. 

“Yes, sir. It’s all hands to caulk now.” 

“I wonder if I can’t rouse the watch without 
speaking a word.” 

“If you can’t, sir, nobody can,’’ replied the 
helmsman, delighted at the prospect of sport. 

‘* Well, keep quiet, and we’ll see what can be 
done.” 

So saying, the captain descended to the main 
dechggptopped quietly to the main fife-rail, and let 
go the topgallant sheets; then springing to the 
starboard rail and performing the same operation 
upon the topsail halyards, he dodged into the 
forward cabin. The topsail yard, of course, 
came down by the run, and the rattling of the 
halyard blocks, the flapping of the topsail and 
topgallantsail, and the threshing of the slack 
ropes, made sufficient noise to wake the sleepers 
from their pleasant dreams, and bring them all, 
the mate included, immediately upon their feet. 

The captain hastened through the cabin, and 
ascended the companion-way, appearing on deck 
just as the mate had succeeded jin opening his 
eyes, and had discovered the cause of the noise. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Bell?’’ asked the 
captain. 

“The maintopsail halyards have parted, sir,” 
promptly replied the mate. “I noticed yester- 
day that the fall had got badly chafed in the 
leading block, and intended to sec to it directly.’ 

‘Perhaps it is so,’ replied the captain, “ but 
I am so fully persuaded that you are mistaken, 
that I will agree to give you a dollar for every 
rope-yarn in the whole fall that you tind 
chafed off.” 

The mate stared at the captain with surprise ; 
but he could see nothing in that placid counte- 
nance which would indicate a desire to quiz him, 
and perplexed to know what the “ old man” was 
driving at, he hastened to the topsail halyards, 
which, to his astonishment, he found in good 
condition from one end to the other. 

“String out on the maintopsail halyards, 
men. Hoist the yard!” he exclaimed. And — 
the men began to “ swig ” away at the rope. 

The captain walked forward to the break of 
the poop, and stood calmly looking on during 
the operation. 
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“To’galtent sheets haul home!” cried the , used m mooring her—and gave it a “sea toss” 


mate, when the halyards had been made fast. 

“Did you find the fall chafed off, Mr. Bell 1” 
asked the captain. 

“No, sir—I was mistaken; the belaying-pin 
was broken.” 

“What! an tronabelaying-pin break like 
that ¢”” 

“No, sir,” replied the mate, in some confa- 
tion. “You see the last time the yard was 
hoisted, they made the halyards fast toa wooden 
pin by mistake.” 

“Jost let me look at that broken pin a mo- 
ment, Mr, Bell.” 

For an instant, the mate was nonplussed ; but 
egsin a ready lie sprang to his relief. 

“I chacked it overboard, sir.” 

“Mr. Bell,” exclaimed Captain Jolliman, 
langbing, in spite of himself, “you didn’t -tell 
me of all your accomplishments when you ap- 
pled for a mate’s berth in the Fleetwing.” 

“What do you mean, sir ?” 

“You didn’t state that you were so ekilled in 
the use of the ‘long bow.’ ” 

“Do you intend to call me a Har, in the 
presence of the crew, sir?” cried the mate, turn- 
ing red sa a boiled lobster. (The men who were 
randing round the mainmast had been Janghing 
“consumedly” at this brief dialogue. ) 

"0 no, sir—I don’t say you lie, but if Z had 
said just what you have, I should call it a slight 
exyeration of the real facts. However, I guess 
the topsail halyards wont get ‘chafed off’ again 
& present—so we will drop the subject, if you 
pease. Haul tant the weather main brace, sir; 
ten geta pall on your sheets fore and aft.” 
And the captain walked away. ° 

Growling somewhat, in an undertone, the mate 
obeyed the captain’s orders. The ranning gear 
othe mizzen having been tantened, the men 
commenced the same operation upon the sheets 
mod balyards of the main, while one of the boys 
Mthe watch remained upon the poop to “lay 
®” the ropes. 

The captain was slowly pacing the deck, when 
raddenly his eye fell upon the boy, and a lum- 
ous idea occurred to him. | 
“doe,” said he, “ran down in the cabin and 
May there till I call you. Keep out of sight, 

tad ask no questions,” 

The boy silently obeyed, and the captain 
Warned to the helmsman, saying : 

“Xow, Jack, you shall see some sport. I'll 
trive sep so far from the lubbers’ eyes, that 
Syl keep the rest of this watch, at least.” 

As he spoke, he seized a buoy—a painted float 

@ to the quarter-boat, and sometimes 


to leeward. It was painted with black and red 
stripes, and could easily be distinguished in the 
water, even in the obscurity of a moonlvss night. 

‘* Buoy overboard !” shouted the captain, at 
the top of his voice, pronouncing the first word 
nearly as if it had been doy. “ Hard down your 
helm! Brace aback the main yard. Lay aft 
here, some of you, and lower the quarter-boat,”’ 
he continued. 

“ Boy overboard !” repeated the men in the 
waist, and “ boy overboard !” was echoed from 
stem to stern; while in a moment all was bustle 
and confusion aboard—the startling announce- 
ment effectually exciting the sleepy crew to a 
state of activity, and entirely driving from the 
mind of the mate the transient feeling of vexa- 
tion at the captain’s sarcastic remarks. 

“Bear a hand, men!” cried the captain, ap- 
parently in a high state of excitement. “ Round 
in on your weather main brace—eo belay! Top- 
sail brace. Make fast all. Man the quarter- 
boat. Jnmp in, Mr. Bell, and pull directly 
astern. With a will, men, or we shall lose the 
buoy. There! lower away the boat. Let go 
your falls. Unhook the tackles. Pull, my 
hearties! Bend your oars. Hurra now—eave 
the buoy, if it is a possible thing 1” 

And away went the boat, containing the mate 
and six men, in the direction which the captain 
had indicated. 

“ Poor Joe!” exclaimed one of the men who 
had been left behind, as he stood with his watch- 
mates at the lee rail, watching the quarter-boat 
as it alternately rose in sight upon the crest of a 
wave and disappeared in the trough of the sea. 
“Poor Joe! I’m afeard it’s all day with him. 
His chance is mighty small, this dark night.” 

“I wonder how he fell overboard,” said one. 

“I don’t know. The last time I saw him, he 
was layin’ up the ropes on the poop.” 

‘Poor feller—he’s bound for Davy Jones’s 
locker, sare enough!” exclaimed another. 

“ Silence on deck!” cried the captain. 

The talking ceased, and every one strained his 
eyes to gaze after the fast receding baat which 
had become like a speck on the water. Snd- 
denly a faint shout was heard from the bont’s crew, 

“They see the buoy /’”” exclaimed the captain. 

A few minutes of silence followed, and then a 
clear, ringing cheer arose from the distant 
quarter-boat, followed by three times three rous- 
ing huzzas which, even st that distance, sounded 
more like shouts of merriment at some unex- 
pected discovery, than the spontaneous expres- 
sion of pleasure at rescuing a fellow.being from 
& watery grave. 
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“‘ Stand by to give them theese cheers and a 
tiger, as they come alongside. They’ve got the 
buoy, without a doubt,” exclaimed the captain. 
And the men crowded around the davits to greet 
the rescuers and the rescued. 

In a few minutes the boat had nearly reached 
the ship, and the men had taken off their hats to 
have them ready for swinging in the air, whea 
their comrades came alongside. 

“Joe!” called the captain. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the boy, springing up 
the companion way. 

An audible expression of astonishment broke 
from the lips of the men, at this unexpected 
apparition. 

“‘ Silence !”’ cried the captain. ‘‘ Look out for 
the boat and be sure to give her three rousing 
cheers before you run her up to the davits. You, 
Joe, stand in the mizzen rigging, and make a 
bow to Mr. Bell as the boat comes alongside.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the boy stationed himself 
in the mizzen chains. 

He had heard everything which had been 
spoken on deck, and fully comprehended the 
trick which Captain Jolliman was playing. The 
men, too, by this time began to ‘*‘ smell a rat,” 
and stood ready to do their share of the work 
when the time arrived for “the laugh to 
come in.” 

“Ship your oars. Fend off from the side,” 
cried the mate. And in a moment more, the 
quarter-boat was directly under the davits. 

“Have you got the buoy, Mr. Bell?” asked 
the captain. 

“‘ Yes, sir, there’s your buoy and be hanged to 
him !’’ replied the mate, tossing the float upon 
the ship’s deck. “ You sent me on a wild goose 
chase, and I suppose I shall have to acknowledge 
the corn. Hoist away the boat, you lubbers !’’ 
he cried, glancing fiercely at the men who were 
leaning over the quarter-rail convulsed with 
laughter. 

Instead of obeying this order, they swung their 
hats in the air and gave vent to three times three 
thundering cheers, which made the welkin ring, 
while Joe, taking off his hat, made a succession 
of very low bows to the angry mate, who stood 
in the stern sheets of the boat, as furious as a dog 
with a tin-kettle tied to his tail. 

“What the deuce are you grinning at, you 
young monkey?” cried the officer, aiming a 
blow at the boy with the boat-hook. 

“ Joe is obeying my orders. Please to let him 
alone,” quickly replied the captain. . 

‘‘ Hoiat this boat, or I'll take the hide off of 
every mother’s son of you!” roared the mate. 

And amid perfect yells of laughter from the 
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men in the boat, as well as those aboard the ship, 
she was ran up to the davits. 

“TI should like thundering well to know how 
that buoy got overboard,” muttered the mate, 
as he stepped upon the poop. 

“I can easily tell you,” replied the captain, 
who had overheard this mark. “I threw it 
overboard.” 

“ Well, what the deuce did you do it fer?” 
demanded the mate, forgetting, in his anger, the 
respect which was due to the “ old man.” 

“I sent it to look for that broken belaying-pin 
which you chucked overboard, Mr. Bell !”’ 

At this reply, the men roared again; and the 
mate turned as many colors as a dying dolphin. 

“Now, boys,” continued the captain, “I have 
a few words to say to you which I wish you to 
remember. I want no caulkers aboard my ship. 
You. came aboard to work the ship and perform 
your duty, not to go to sleep on the watch and 
leave the ship to take care of herself. You have 
watch and watch, and when you are compelled 
to work hard at night, there shall be no job given 
out the next day. As long as you do your duty 
faithfully, you shall be treated kindly; bat if 
I ever again come on deck at night and find this 
watch asleep, I shall give you something to do 
more disagreeable than picking up a buoy. So 
remember. Now you may go forward.” 

Of course a due share of this harangue was 
intended for the officers of the watch, and they 
were not slow to understand it. The mate and 
his fellow-officer held a long consultation after 
the captain went below, and finally decided that 
the joke to which they had been subjected was 
too good to be offended at; that the “old man” 
had treated them ‘better thun they would have 
done, had they stood in his shoes; that his de- 
mand was perfectly reasonable; and lastly, that 
the men in the watch should never be suffered to 
caulk again, while only one of the officers should 
go to sleep ata time—the other remaining awake 
to give due notice of the captain’s approach ! 

This arrangement was directly put in force, 
and for several nights following the accident to 
the buoy, the port watch were kept in a wakefal 
condition by divers ‘‘eye openers,’’ such as 
“‘dry pulls” at the weather main brace, useless 
swigs at the fore and main tacks, ef id omne 
genus; while the mate and third dickey alter- 
nately slambered and watched, and thus com- 
pletely deceived the old man, who took occasion 
to appear on deck every night when he was least 
expected, but never again caught the officers of 
the port watch napping; for the moment he 
opened his state-room door, the one whose turn 
it was to be on the alert would quietly arouse his 
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ellow, and by the time the captain had mounted 
the companion way ladder, both would be en- 
gaged in an animated conversation upon some 
point of seamanship, or whistling “ Hail Colum- 
bia” over the weather rail. 

“ So far, good,”” quoth the captain to himself, 
when he had become satisfied that the port watch 
were cured of their caulking propensities. ‘“‘ Now 
it remains to give the star-bowlines a lesson, for I 
perceive that they have not yet profited by the 
example of their shipmates. Let me see—how 
shall Ido it? I must get up a different and 
more extensive programme of performances for 
this occasion, for I am literally dying for a bit of 
fan.”” And the captain cogitated deeply. 

The result of his deliberations seemed satis- 
factory, for with a merry twinkle in his eye, he 
stepped on deck and called for “Joe!” 

Joo was busily engaged in one of the “fancy ” 
branches of seamanship, namely, cleaning the 
brass-work about the quarter-deck, and he obeyed 
the summons with alacrity—hoping that he was 
about to receive an order to assist the steward 
(as had frequently happened), in which case he 
would probably find an opportunity to “scoff” 
(eat) an abundance of cabin dainties, and 
“hook ” as many “manavelens” as the capac- 
ity of his pockets would allow. 

“Go down in my state-room, Joe,” said the 

“and take all the books from my 
shelves, and ali the articles from the drawers, 
and arrange them in better order.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Joe, hastening into the 
cabin, somewhat disappointed at finding that his 
destination was not the pantry, but comforting 
himself with the reflection that there was plenty 
of wine and soft biscuit in the captain’s closet 
handy. 

In a few moments the captain followed Joe 
into the cabin, and entered his state-room just in 
time to find the boy standing upon s stool in 
front of the closet, with his head inserted be- 
tween the upper shelf and the ceiling, and pro- 
dacing sandry mysterious sounds with his throat 
and organs of mastication. 

“ Whistle, Joe! Whistle, while you’re at that 
closet,” cried the captain. 

Joe started, for he was just in the act of in- 
sorting the neck of a wine bottle between his 
lips, but, being caught in flagrante delictu, he 
was too shrewd to arouse the captain’s anger by 
a denial of the fact, so he instantly replied : 

“Yes, sir, I was just a-going to do so, but I 
found I should have to wet my whistle first.” 

“ Joe,” exclaimed the captain, laughing at the 
boy’s impudence, “ why is it that all sailor boys 
will steal *” 
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“I s’pose it’s the natur’ 0’ the beast,” replied 
Joe, coolly. 

““O, Joe, you’re a depraved youth—but listen 
to me now: Never mind fixing the shelves now 
—I sent you here for another purpose. I’m 
going to get up 8 little fan with the starboard 
watch to-night, and I want you and Jack and 
Sam to help me. Now I will tell you my plan, 
and you must repeat it to Jack and Sam without 
letting anybody else hear you.” 

The captain then unfolded his scheme in all its © 
details to the wide awake lad, who fally compre- 
hended all that was said. 

“Now,” continued Jolliman, “can I trust you 
to get Jack and Sam posted and ready for the 
parts they are to play ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What are you going to tell them # 
see how well you remember.” 

Joe repeated what the captdin had said to him 
in nearly the same words, for he had an excel- 
lent memory. 

“That’s right—you’re good for it,” replied the 
captain. ‘“ Now go forward and set the ball in 
motion. Tell the men to be ready at five bells in 
the first watch, and come aft here without dis- 
turbing the watch on deck. Here—fill your 
pockets with these biscuits, if you wish to, and 
then away with you.” 

Joe crammed his pockets to the extent of their 
capacity, and then hastened forward, overflowing 
with delight at the prospect, not only of the 
promised sport, but of the “reward of merit,” 
which he knew he should receive from Captain 
Jolliman if he served him faithfully. Jack and 
Sam were the two men before mentioned as hav- 
ing previously sailed with Jolliman, and Joe 
soon put them upon the qui vive to assist the old 
man in his funny project. In the meantime, 
Jolliman busied himeelf in constructing several 
articles which would be needed for the consum- 
mation of the scheme, and his assistants forward 
were no less active in getting themselves up for 
their own rofes. 

The star-bowlines kept the first watch on the 
night following the conversation between Captain 
Jolliman and Joe the sailor-boy, and at six bells, 
the whole number, with the exception of the 
helmsman, were wrapped in the soundest slum- 
bers. The night was extremely dark, and the 
huge hall of the Fleetwing, as close-hauled to 
the wind and running ten knots ‘en hour, she ca- 
reened over the billows, seemed like a wedge to 
pierce the inky black space about her which was 
almost tangible. 

Captain Jolliman was up and dressed and sat 
in his stateroom as if in momentary expocta- 
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tion of a summons on deck. The helmsman 
was in great glee, muttering softly to himself and 
occasionally slapping his trousers pocket in which 
a hard silver was plainly perceptible to the sense 
of touch, and which dollar had just been present- 
ed him by the captain in consideration of a ser- 
vice which he had performed by keeping his eyes 
and ears closed to what had just transpired on 
the deck of the Fleetwing. 

Suddenly the clear ringing report of a pistol, 
fired apparently from the mizzen topmast cross- 
tree, started and aroused the sleepers fore and 
aft; the next moment a hoarse voice which 
seemed to proceed from some vessel on the ship’s 
weather bow, and at a very short distance from 
her was heard crying : 

“Ship ahoy! What the deuce are you trying 
to do? Do you mean to run us down ?” 

The look-out man jumped up from his recum- 
bent position, and glancing in the direction of 
the voice, beheld a faint light resembling the rays 
shed from the binnacle-lantern of a ship. 

‘* Sail ho!” he cried, hastily. ‘A sail on the 
weather bow. Hard a port your helm!” 

‘‘ Hard a starboard, you sleepy-head, or you'll 
cut us to the water-edge” yelled the mysterious 
voice again. 

“Hard a lee !’’ shouted the second mate to the 
helmsman. 

“ Hard a weather !” bellowed the look-out. 

“Well! Hard ahelm, then,” replied the offi- 
cer, for he too observed the light on the weather 
bow. “Up with your helm !” 

‘Down with your helm! Are you drunk or 
crazy ?’’ came in angry tones from the stran- 
ger, but this time from a different quarter. The 
light had momentarily disappeared, and now 
twinkled brightly on the lee bow. 

“‘ Ahoy, there!’’ cried the second mate, hail- 
ing the mysterious stranger. 

“‘ Ahoy, yourself!” 

“Why don’t you put your own helm up, and 
get out of the way ?” 

“‘Because we never turn aside for mortals !’’ 

“Who are you?” 

‘* Heave your ship to, and let us come aboard.” 

“Who are you ?” 

‘Never mind that. Call your captain.” 

At this moment the captain sprang up the 
companion-way. 

* What is all this uproar about ?” he asked. 

‘There is astrange sail on the lee bow, no, on 

e weather bow, as I live,”’ continued the offi- 
cow, for again the light changed to windward. 

“Well, what of it ?” 

“ The skipper orders us to heave to, and let 
hia come on board, sir.’’ 
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“T will speak him myself.” And the captain 
hastened forward. 

During all this time, the helmsman, notwith- 
standing the conflicting orders he had received, 
had neither put his helm up or down, but had 
kept the ship to her course, and although she had 
been sailing at the rate of ten miles an hour, the 
distance between her and the strange light had 
not decreased by a single inch. 

“ Ship ahoy !” again hailed the captain. 

‘* Hallo!” responded Jolliman. 

“« What ship is that, pray ?”’ 

‘The Fleetwing, Jolliman, from Liverpool, 
and bound to New York.” 

“ Are you the captain ?” 

ec Ay, ay 1” 

‘“‘ All right. Heaveto, and let us come aboard.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“King Neptune and his prime-minister, Davy 
Jones. Heave to.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Back the main yard !” 

The captain spoke in a tremulous voice as if 
overwhelmed with fear, and the men caught the 
infection, as they silently hove the ship to, trem- 
bling in anticipation of whet waa to follow. 

At this moment a ball of red fire twelve inches 
or more in diameter suddenly appeared at the 
mizzen-truck, upon which was visible the sem- 
blance of a huge eye, wide open, and staring 
down upon the deck ; and after a lapse of three 
or four minutes, a similar luminary blazed forth 
at the main. In the meantime, sounds were 
heard from the weather bow, which exactly re- 
sembled the lowering of a boat from the davits 
of a vessel; with the necessary orders to the 
helmsman and crew, and appropriate responses. 
Presently the noise of plashing oars was heard, 
growing more and. more distinct as if a boat were 
approaching the ship. 

All the lanterns on board the Fleetwing had been 
hastily lighted and suspended about the weather 
gangway, where the watch had collected, by the 
captain’s orders, to welcome their supernatural 
visitors. And now, a third constellation, similar 
in every respect to the other two, glowed sud- 
denly at the fore truck ; and simultaneously with 
its appearance, a small boat, containing two 
strange looking beings, shot into the light shed 
on the water by the lanterns and ranged up 
alongside the weather gangway ladder. 

Shipping their oars, the strangers made their 
painter fast to the side and scrambled up the lad- 
der. As first one and then the other tall figure, 
sprang down from the rail and stood on the deck 
in the full glow of the lanterns, the crew stepped 
back aghast ; and well they might, for the appear- 
ance of their nocturnal visitors was truly terrific. 
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The costame of both was extremely gro- 
teeque. The foremost was dressed in a huge pilot 
eoat reaching below his knees, and beneath which 
appeared flowing trousers of a sea-green color; 
his feet were encased in mocassins, curiously 
wrought with shells and corals, and his head was 
eovered with a bushy mass of wet sea-weed, 
which apparently grew there, and his huge beard 
and whiskers were of the same submarine sub- 
stance. A crown of shark’s-teeth inserted in a 
eircular rim of bone surmounted his head, and in 
his hand he bore a huge trident or three-pronged 
pitchfork. Barnacles clung to or were sewed all 
over his shaggy coat, and his ruddy face was en- 
crusted with salt. 

His companion was wrapped from head to 
foot in a shroad of coarse canvass, which covered 
even his head, and having holes cut for his 

‘eyes, nose and mouth. This ghostly drapery 
was gathered in at the waist by a rope which 
was wound several times around his verson and 
tied in a double reef-knot; and the terrible 
** death’s head and crossbones,” was painted in 
black upon his broad chest. In one hand he 
bore a fragment of a shark-fish’s bony weapon, 
about three feet in length, and in the other a 
large speaking trumpet, green and corroded, as 
if it had lain for a thousand yearsin.the “ oozy 
caves ”’ of the sea. 

“Come aboard, sir!’’ said the first described, 
in a deep gruff voice, touching his crown to the 
captain as he spoke. 

“‘So I perceive,” replied Jolliman. 
are King Neptune, I suppose.” 

‘Ay, and thisis my respected friend, Davy 
Jones.” 

Dary bowed to the captain and extended his 
band, which the latter took, but instantly dropped 
again, shivering from head to foot, as if its 
toach chilled him to the very marrow of his bones. 
The crew looked on with terror depicted upon 
their countenunces. 

“What is your majesty’s will?” asked the 
eaptain. 

“‘T have come to punish your whole starboard 
watch, for the insult which they have offered the 
Powers of the sea.” 

“ Ay, his majesty is justly offended. He.has 
come to pronounce judgment, and I, his execu- 
tioner, shall speedily carry out the sentence,” 
added Davy Jones. 

“In what have they offended ?” asked Jolliman. 

“‘They have mocked at my power, by presu- 
ming #0 slumber in the presence of the storm-king, 
by spending the hours in sleep which they should 

devote to watchfulness against the attacks of my 
servants, the winds and waves.” 
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‘* And what will you do with them ?” . 

“ Secure them: in the prison-cells of the ocean, 
where all are confined who despise my authority.” 

“ Spare them this once, your majesty.” 

“It is impossible! They must suffer the per- 
alty of their folly. Away with them, Davy!” 

** Davy stepped forward and extended his arms 
as if to clasp the whole group in one. fatal 
embrace. 

“Stay!” cried the captain, throwing himself 
between the cowering, shrinking crew and the 
hideous monster of the deep. ‘“‘ Listen one mo- 
ment, your majesty.” 

“Say on,” replied Neptune. “Bat be brief, 
for we must hasten to the Arctic Ocean, where 
an iceberg is about to crush a whale-ship into 
atoms, and the services of Davy and myself will 
be required to assign toeach member of her crew 
his last resting place in the ocean cemetery.” 

“Have I not been a faithful servant to your 
majesty, ever since I first felt the apray of the salt 
sea upon my cheek ?” 

“You have, Jolliman ; would there were more 
like you.” 

“Then, will you not at my request, spare 
these men this once, if they will promise never to 
offend again *” 

Old Neptune seemed to meditate for a moment, 
then, turning to his companion, the two worthies 
held a whispered consultation. <At-length the 
god spoke again : 

“For your sake, Jolliman, I will spare them, 
on condition that they kneel at my feet and 
promise never again ta sleap upon the watch.” 

“Do you hear that, men?” cried the captain. 
‘Down on your knees and promise what his 
majesty desires.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,’ was the unanimous yesponse, 
as the crew flung themselves upon their marrow- © 
bones. 

The second mate, alone, of the starboard 
watch, saw through the farce from beginning to 
end, but as he found that the men, with true sail- 
or superstition, one and all firmly believed that 
Neptune and Davy Jones, tn propria persone, 
stood before them, he relished the joke too well 
to spoil it by any show of reluctance ; so, kneel- 
ing with the rest, he repeated in his turn 
these words : 

“1 promise never again to sleep in my watch 
on deck, and as I fulfil this vow, so may King 
Neptune guard and protect me, or condemn me 
to merited punishment !” 

“Tt is well!” exclaimed Neptune. “ Now, 
Jolliman, farewell. I grant you a prosperous 
passage, and a safe return to your family.” 

“ Thanks, your majesty.” 


“‘ Farewell!” cried Neptane. 

“ Farewell!” echoed Davy Jones. 

“ Varewell !” replied Jolliman. 

“‘Good-by !” stammered the trembling crew. 
And the two supernataral beings clambered over 
the rail and descended backward into their 
boat. 

* Fill away your main yard!” shoated Davy 
Jones, through his rusty trumpet, as he cast off 
his painter. 

“‘ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Jolliman, and with joy- 
ful alacrity, the wateh braced round the yards. 

The three lights at the mast-heads had been 
rapidly growing dim, and as the ship filled away 
they faded into total darkness. Ina few mo- 
ments more, the cheering sound of eight bells 
was heard, and the wondering star-bowlines has- 
toned to the forecastle to inform their shipmates 
of the strange events which had just transpired 
on board. 

As soon asthe starboard watch were fairly 
asleep, the ship was again hove to, and the boat 
of old Neptune and Davy Jones came immedi- 
ately alongside. It was hoisted to the davits, 
and when there, bore a striking resemblance to 
the Fleetwing’s own quarter-boat. The god and 
his companion came aboard, and hastened into 
the cabin, whence they presently reappeared, not 
as Neptune and Davy Jones, but as Jack Wil- 
liams and Sam Peterson, of the forecastle. The 
starboard watch were effectually cured of their 
fault, for they never doubted but that the scene 
which had so terrified them had been real, not- 
withstanding the hints thrown out by the lar- 
board watch, concerning the part which Jack and 
6am had played in the farce. 

Several days afterward, the second mate found 
ano unity to ask from the captain an expla- 
nation of the modus operandi by which he had 
carried Out the joke to such perfection, and the 
captain readily gave him the desired information 
on the point. 

It appeared that the mysterious lights at the 
meast-heads were proper lanterns, which the cap- 
tain had himself conetracted and caused to be at- 
tached to the tracks. When the proper moment 
for lighting up had arrived, Joe had clinibed to 
the mizzen truck, and illuminated the lantern 


placed there; after which he slid across to the 


main-topgallant crosstrees, upon the mizzen roy- 
al-stay, and ascending to the main track, lighted 
the lantern there and in the samme manner crossed 
over to the foremast. : 

After Jack and Sam had arrayed themeclves 
in proper cestame, they had seated themselves 
in the quarter-boat which Jolliman and Joe hed 
then lowered carefully into the water. One end 
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of a spere coil of rope had been attached to the 
ead of the flying jib-boom and the other ead 
p in the hands of Jack and Sam. By this 
rope they had drawn themselves forward of the 
ship and then by holding it fast had keps the 
boat at a distance of some twenty feet from the 
ship, while they were still, of course, towed along 
with her. 

A lantern was suspended from a pole placed 
upright in the bows, and by means of aa oar, 
Jack had been enabled to shift the position of the 
boat from the leeward, and back again et plea- 
eure. After the ship was hove to, they let go 
their hold upon the rope, and pulled alongside. 
When they re-embarked in their boat, they patled 
her astern of the ship, and holding by a line 
which had been thrown over the taffrail for the 
purpose, were quietly towed along in the ship’s 
wake until they could return aboard, unseen by’ 
their victims. 

Thus was the mystery explained, and for 
many long months afterward the captain and the 
second mate indulged in hearty laughter, when- 
ever they remembered the nocturnal visit of his 
majesty, King Neptune, and his prime-minister 
and executioner, Davy Jones. 





CONFESSIONS OF INFIDELITY. 

Says Home: “I seem affrighted and con- 
founded with the solitude in which I am_ placed 
by ny philosophy. When I look abroad, on ev- 
ery side I see dispute, contradiction, distraction. 

hen I turn my eye inward, I see nothing but 
doubt and ignorance. Where am J ? or what am I? 
From what cause do J derive my existence? To 
what condition shall I return? Iam confound- 
ed with al tae I begin to fancy myself in a 
most deplorable condition, environed with dark- 
ness on € side.” 

Voltaire says : “ The world abounds with won- 
ders, and also with victims. In man is more 
wretchedness than in all other animals r 
together.” How, did he judge of it? By 
own heart. He adds: “‘ Man loves life, he 
knows he must die ; spends his existence in dif- 
fasing the miseries he has suffered, cutting the 
throats of his fellow-creatures for pay, cheati 
and being cheated. The bulk of mankind,” he 
continues, “are nothing more than a crowd of 
wretches, equally criminal, equally unfortunate. 
I wish I had never been born.” 

Hear what St. Paul says: “I have fought s 
awe fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 

faith, Henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, will giveme at that day.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 





LEARNING. 
Learning ie 
A bunch of grapes sprung up among the thorns, 
Where, but by caution, none the harm can miss: 
Nor art’s true riches read to understand, 
But ehall, to please his taste, offend his hand. 
Load Bacers. 
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[onrermat.] 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


wenn nee 
BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


The voice of joy was hushed, 
And sorrow reigned around, 
When we laid away our darling 

"Neath yonder grassy mound. 


O, gently came the angel, 
Wandering in quest of flowers, 

To twine a beautecus garland 
To deck celestial bowers. 


He gathered from our garden 
A bud of promise fair, 

And took our infant darting 
To reals of purer air. 


That here in this cold world of ours 
He said it ne’er could bloom ; 
And told us of a better land 
Away beyond the tomb. 


Here we are left to watch and pray, 
For soon he'll come again ; 

Peace, troubled heart, and meekly bear 
A heavenly Father's reign! 


O. suffer it to go to him— 
Of such his kingdom fs; 

For in that beauteous gariend there 
Our choicest gem is his. 





{ontess AL.) 


THE SHUGGLER’S BRIDE. 





BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


In the spring of 1829 there came to Marseillee, 
to the hotel where I lodged, a young couple in 
whom I became very much interested. They oc- 
eupied rooms opposite to mine, and from meet- 
ing them several times daily, in the hall, we 
passed from bowing to speaking, and before 
many months we became very intimate and 
formed a very happy trio. Henri Zeiber was a 
German, and his wife, the beautiful Nina, a 
Frenchwoman. They had been married but a 
few weeks, before they came to Marseilles, and 
over them seemed to hang a cloud, but one which 
seemed gradually to lighten. 

I was obliged to remain at Marseilles some 
months, and the time would have hung rather 
heavy on my hand, for I was a companionable 
person and very fond of home comforts, had it 
not been for the smart, witty Zeiber, and his 
gentle, affectionate little wife. For me, they 
made a home—I was always welcome, and many 
8 pleasant evening 1 spent in their rooms, read- 
ing or listening to Nina Zeiber, who with a vary 
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sweet voice and much expression, sang pretty 
ballads and love songs. 

Some of my time I spent in painting, and ong 
day, after watching Nina’s face, I made bold to 
esk her: to sit for the prominent figure in my 
new picture. She very willingly consented, end 
was qnite curious about my picture. It was s 
faney sketch, and I refused to give any informa- 
tion relative to the subject, or let them see my 
work till it was completed. Nina Zeiber set 
three times—three successive days, then I closed 
tay studio door and painted in silence. Each 
day Henri asked if it was finished and was am 
swered in the negative. He almost worshipped 
his wife, and I know that the interest he expressed 
in my work was caused by his desire to see his 
wife’s lovely face in canvass. J am sure I didn’t 
blame him, for Nina Zeiber had the most besuti- 
fal face I ever saw—exquisite in feature, color 
and expression. At last the picture was finished, 
and for an amateur, it was good. The subject 
had been suggested to me by the reading of a 
pretty listle Spanish story. . It represented a 
dark, deep cave, by the water, with the green, 
curling waves rolling a little ways into the mouth 
of it. Inthe centre of the picture, and of the 
opening of the cave, brought into relief by tha 
dark, rough rocks and angry waves, were two 
figures—a man, roughly dressed, lying on his 
back, with his feet almost washed by the waters, 
and his deathly pale face tarned upward—and, 
bending over him, the figure of a besutiful 
woman whose face expressed despair and anxiety. 
The face was slightly raised, and the dark, anx- 
ious eyes were looking out of the cave across the 
waters. The back-ground was filled in with 
rough rocks and swarthy, dark-browed men. The 
sole ray of light in the picture glanced in as if 
from the top of the cave, and fell upon the face 
of the dying man, and upon the upper part of 
the woman’s face, lighting only the deep, des- 
pairing eyes. 

Placing my pet in the best possible light, 1 
eagerly called my friends to examine it. They 
came and I watched to see the effect my picture 
would produce. I saw Nina tar a little pale, 
and « deep flush spread ovor the brow of Henri 
Zeiber, involuntarily: they draw a little closer to 
each other. I was astonished at the sensation 
my picture had produced, and my artist’s pride 
rose, for I saw that I had painted forcibly. Vis- 
ions of fature greatness and a name hereafter fa- 
mons in the annals of art, floated before my eyes. 
My ambitions dreams were broken inte, bya 
question asked in a hoarse voice : 

“What do you call your picture, Monsieur 
Harrison *” 


a 
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“Fhe Smuggler’s Bride,” I answered readily 
enough. And the next instant I felt the fron 
grasp of two hands upon my throat; niy feet 
atid from under me, and I fell to the floor, and 
Henri Zeiber was kneeling upon my chest. I 
was astonished, bewildered, frightened. I had 
never been served so before since I was a Fresh- 
man at Yale, and got collared by young Wat- 
kins. I closed my eyes for one instant, thinking 
all was lost; that I was in the clutches of a mad- 
man and would never leave them alive. I 
closed my eyes, and what between fright (for 
Iam acoward) and strangulation, I was fast 
losing my senses, when I heard Nina’s voice, a 
trembling, fearful voice, and it sounded better 
than the sweetest music I ever heard : 

* Henri,Henri! Was wollen sie thun? (What 
are you going to do ?) 

I was not much of a German scholar then, but 
I know that the execrable growls he uttered 
meant that he was going to murder me then and 
there. I trembled from head to foot, and a cold 
perspiration settled over me. Ugh! I tremble 
now. Suddenly I felt the grasp of his fingers 
loosen, and I heard Nina talking to him in her 
winning manner. I cautiously opened one eye, 
buat his great, dark eyes were on me and the re- 
Ientless fingers tightened gently, gently but still 
with strangling meaning. I dared not move, and 
béing a timid man, and, moreover, no match for 
my athletic foe, I resolved to be quiet and strive 
to prepare for the worst. 

It seemed as if I had lain there hours, though 
it was only a few seconds, when Henri Zeiber 
rose and Nina with her bright eyes bent over me. 
I felt she was looking at me, still I dared not 
open my eyes. Presently she exclaimed, ina 
low, sad voice: 

“Henri! Henri! You have killed him !” 

TI hated to pain her kind heart, so at that ex- 
clamation, I gave a dolorous groan and faint 
movement. It had the desired effect. Nina again 
bent over me and asked, fearfally : 

-“ Monsieur Harrison, are you very much 
hurt ?”’ 

I was more frightened than hurt, but conclad- 
ed it was best policy to “play possum ”’ a little 
while longer, so in a faint, half-strangled voice, 
I gasped ont: 

“ AH—but—gone. Can—you—not—raise— 
me—-and—and—lay me—on—my—b-e-d ?” 

I kept my eyes closed and breathed. short and 
hard, with here and there a groan. A few sec- 
onds I lay there, when I felt myself raised in 
the powerful arms of my foe and borne to the 
next room, where I was laid upon the bed, with 
no very gentle motion, but I pardoned the little 
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malice, and Nina bathed my head and throat with 
cold water and cologne. Stil doubtful as to the 
wisest course to pursue, I lay perfectly quiet, with 
my eyes obstinately closed. Only a few minutes 
did I lay there, for soon the young Zeiber, the 
tiger ! left the room. As soon as I was sure that 
he was safe in his own room, by the click of the 
latch, I sprang from my bed, thereby frightening 
Nina half out of her senses. 

‘“‘In Heaven’s name, Nina, tell me the reason 
of your husband’s strange behaviour !’’ 

‘TI cannot, Monsieur Harrison, but Henri will. 
It is the only apology he can make you for his 
almost fatal violence. Are you better? Can 
you listen to him now? I will call him.” 

“0, don’t,” I exclaimed, and one hand invol- 
untarily sought my injured throat. 

Nina smiled mischievously, and said as she 
went to the door : 

“You have nothing to fear.” 

When she left the room I dragged my chair to 
the low window, resolved that if Henri Zeiber 
made such another spring at me, I would jump 
into the street. But Nina had spoken rightly, 
when Henri entered the room all his frenzy 
seemed to have passed, and in asad voice he 
begged to be forgiven. 

“My injured friend, can you ever forgive 
me ?”” 

“‘ Most certainly,” I answered, with the affa- 
bility of the great Mogul. ‘Please be seated, 
and if not too disagreeable or painful, I will lis- 
ten to your explanation.” 

“I can explain it in only one way—by telling 
youa story, asking only one favor in return— 
that you will keep what I tell you a profound 
secret. The following is the tale as I heard it : 

“In the year 1829, the Rhine perfectly 
swarmed with smugglers, no cargo was safe, and 
the wily contrabandists eluded the utmost vigi- 
lance. The winter was cold and the earth covered 
half the time with snow. The government grew 
desperate, and late in the fall sent to Rhineland 
one whom they judged would carry terror to the 
hearts of the contrabandists. Carl Loiret and his 
daughter, Elise, settled among the people, and 
none suspécted the truth. Elise was bewitching- 
ly beantiful, and soon all the youths were wild 
about her, seeming to care for nothing but ob- 
taining a smile from her. This no one was able 
to do but the botd, handsome Moritz Ebstorff. 
To him the beautifal Elise gave her young heart, 
and she gave it to one worthy of it as far as the 
world could judge. 

‘ Carl Loiret alone seemed to look suspiciously 
at the young man, and even went so far as to for- 
bid him the house, giving his pretty Elise as a 
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reason for doing so, that he bélooged tothe band 
of contrabendists. That reason was not sufli- 
cient, and Elise and Moritz met clandestinely. 
What she learned of her lover did not seem to 
frighten Elise Loiret, for she clung to him with 
a devoted love. 

“One evening Carl Loiret was quietly sipping 
his coffee, when the door opened and unan- 
nounced an official entered the room. His dreas 
and manner betokened haste and anxisty, which 
his words soon explained. 

“*Up! ap! Loiret! There's mischief afloat ! 
One of the smugglers, a drunken oaf, has 
peached and disclosed the whole infamous plot— 
rendezvous and watchword. Get ready as quick 
as you can! Arm yourself, for there will be the 
deuce to pay this night, or my head for a foot- 
bali 


‘Without a word Carl Loiret rose and hastily 
wrapped himself in cap and cloak, and took from 
his desk a brace of clumsy pistols. As he left 
the room he whispered to his terror-stricken 
Elise: 

“*T am right, and if I come across that scoun- 
drel, Ebstorff, I'll shoot him like a mad-dog. 
They cannot escape me now.’ 

‘* Now was no time for faltering, so Elise sum- 
moned all her courage and with a calm, smiling 
face, she answered : - - 

“«*] fear not for Ebstorff, but, father, be careful 
they do not outwit you again. They are slip- 
pery customers, and know the rocks and hiding- 
places better than you.’ 

“‘So father and daughter parted. As soon as 
the door closed and Elise heard her father’s feet 


breaking through the little crust of snow outside 


the house, she fell upon her knees beside a chair, 
and sobbed bitterly. A few moments she gave 
way to grief, then sprang up. 

*** Moritz, I will save you—save you, or die! 
What would life be without you! Blessed was 
the hour when led by your love you disclosed all 
tome. Now I can aid you, and I will!’ 

“‘In a few seconds Elise was warmly dressed 
and ready for any emergency. She was pale but 
firm. Taking the precaution to throw a white 
drapery over her shoulders and drees, she sallied 
out, and as long as her road lay in the direction 
her father had taken, she closely kept in his 
track, and her tiny feet made no mark. Quickly 
and silently Elise Loiret walked till she reached 
the river’s bank—a steep, rocky precipice. Here 
she paused to deliberate, and as she did so, the 


village clock tolled the hour—half past eleven— 
and at twelve the contrabandists would be start- 


ing on their projects. To go round by the way 


Moritz had told her of, would take an hour, for 
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it was a rough, dangerous road, and then she 
would be too late—too late! Kneeling upon the 
snow with eager eyes Elise peered over the pre- 
cipice—nothing but rocks covered in places with 
ice and snow. It was the only sure way of 
reaching the rendezvous, and yet—it was almost 
certain death to attempt it. 

“*T shall be too late if I go the other way, and 
here I can but perish.’ 
“Seizing with both hands the overhanging 
bough of a tree, Elise swung off into the darkness. 
The branch cracked and bent lower and lower, till 
Elise felt her feet touch a narrow, rocky ledge, 
the one she had espied from the bank. So far 
was good, and Elise smiled triumphantly, though 
she knew the worst had to be accomplished. 
Clinging to the sharp rocks, swinging over the 
black waters beneath, sliding with the ice and 
snow, dizzy and bleeding, Elise at last reached 
the rocky base, and sank almost fainting on the . 
ground. Her feet were almost bare, her shoes 
having been torn from her feet by the sharp 
rocks, and her delicate little hands were torn and 
bleedifg. A moment she paused to recover her 
self-possession, then started on her comparative- 
ly easy road. At last she reached the narrow 
side-entrance to the smugglers’ vast cave. The 
men were busy, and so silently had sho come, 
that none noted her approach, till at the deep, re- 
sounding, despairing cry, ‘you are betrayed! 
Fly!’ they looked up, and beholding a delicate, 
womanly figure draped in white, with dishevelled 
hair and bleeding hands the most of them, igno- 
rant, superstitious people, were horror-stricken 
and fled precipitately, never looking behind them. 
One remained, and that was Moritz Ebstorff, and 
he turned and questioned fiercely, for in the dim 
light he did not recognize his dearly beloved, and 
her voice so changed by fatigue and fear gave 
no clue to her identity. 

““«Who are you, who dares to speak treason ?” 

“<¢Fly for your life, and question not! Fare- 
well, Moritz !’ | 

“‘ He knew her then, and sprang forward in time 
to catch her in his arms, as overcome with cold, 
fatigue, pain and fear she fainted. Just then a 
faint light appeared, and the officers of the rev- 
enue arrived. They saw the tall, manly figure, 
but not the fragile being in his arms, and the fore- 
most man fired and Moritz fell. The report of 
the musket resounding through that echoing cav- 
ern, roused Elise from the swoon, and wholly 
conscious she sprang to her feet, and exclaimed, 
as she saw another man raise his gun : 

“* You do well to fire upon a woman, and that 
woman the daughter of your commanding officer.’ 

“The musket fell, amd the man came forward. 
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“*Your pardon, Mademoleelle Loiret. I 
dreamed not of meeting you here. Return with 
us. All have fled.’ 

‘“¢ All, save this one, who lies dead at your feet. 
Go without me. I watch here by my dead, till 
the morning comes. Say to my father that when 
my vigil is over, I will return. Go, now!’ 

“ The men obeyed silently. When they were 
gone, Elise busied herself with her lover. He 
was quite severely wounded. When she had 
made him comfortable as possible, she left him, 
and soon by the aid of the smugglers’ wives had 
him transferred to a place of safety before day- 
break. When the sun rose, the officers reached 
the cave and found a large quantity of valuable 
goods and merchandise. 

“That night Carl Loiret got his death. The 
exercise gave him a heavy cold, and he took to 
his bed and never rose. Elise nursed him with 
affectionate care, and the old man passed away, 
blessing her. 

“ Moritz Ebstorff and Elise were married soon 
after Carl Loiret died, and left for other parts. 
The smuggling for that time was broken up, and 
the village people no longer feared the visit of 
the officers.” 

‘‘ Monsieur Harrison,” said Zefber, when the 
story was finished, “I am that Moritz Ebstorff, 
and Nina, my dear Nina, here beside me, is the 
Elise Loiret who one dark night perilied her life 
to save mine. Ninety feet down the rocky preci- 
pice, she descended—no human being has ever 
dared attempt it since—I shuddered as I looked 
up, to see the way she came. Here in Marseilles 
I have striven to bury the memory of the past, 
and make myself worthy of my beautifal Nina. 
Yoar picture recalled all the past, and I thought 
when you named the picture that you had 
learned all and would denounce me. A mad- 
ness seized me—you know the rest—will you for- 
give me ¢”’ . 

* Certainly,” Ireplied. ‘“ And let me beg that 
you will accept this, my best picture, which fs 
made sacred by the face of your heroic wife 
shining from it; and we alone shall know that it 
was once called THe SmvUGGLER’s Brive.” 





LOVE. 


Love?—I will tell thee what it is to love! 
It is to build with human thoughts a shrine 
Where Hope sits brooding Hike a beauteous dove, 
Where Time seems young, and Life a thing divine. 
Yes, thts is love—the steadfast and the true, 
The immortal glory which hath never set; 
Khe beat, the brightest boon the heart eer knew: 
Of all life’s sweets, the very sweetest yet! 
Cuaries Swarm. 





Praise, though it may be our due, is not like a 
bank bill to be paid upon demand ; to be valu- 
able it must be voluntary. 
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HOW THOUMSEH WAS KILLED. 


The Western Christian Advocate lately con 
tained aa obi notice, by Rev. A. Wright, of 
the Indiana Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Isaac Hamblin, Senior, who died at his residence, 
near Indiana, a few months since, aged about 
eighty-six years. Mr. Hamblin was a man of 
deep piety aud unquestionable veracity. He was 
in the battle of the Thames, and the writer gives 
the following as his statement in regard to the 
manner in which Tecumseh was killed: ‘ He 
says ho was standing but a few-feet from Colonel 
Johnson when he fell, and in full view, and saw 
the whole of that part of the battle. He was well 
acquainted with T'ecumseh, having seen him be- 
fore the war, and having been a prisoner soven- 
teen days, and received many a cursing from him. 
He thinks that Tecumseh thought Johnson was 
Harrison, as he often heard the chief swear that 
he would have Harrison’s scalp, and seemed to 
have as hatred of him. Johnson’s horse 
fell under him, he himself being also deeply 
wounded ; in the fall he lost his sword, his large 
pee were empty, and he was entangled with 

is horse on the ground. Tecumseh had fired 
his rifle at him, and when he saw him fall, he 
threw down his gun and bounded forward like a 
iger sure of his prey. Johnson had only a side 
pistol ready for use. He aimed at the chief over 
the head of his horse, and shot near the centre of 
his forehead. When the ball struck, it seemed 
to him that the Indian jumped with his head fall 
fifteen feet into the air; as soon as he struck the 
prounes a little Frenchman ran his bayonet into 

im and pinned him fast to the ground.” 
ee eee 


CYANIZED WOOD. 


The Hartford Courant gives a simple and efii- 
cacious mode of cyanizing wood, so as to ea 
vent it from rotting: Dissolve blue vitriol in 
boiling water, then add water enough to make 
eh quarts of the solution to each pound of 
vitriol. The end of the stick to be cyanized, is 
to be dropped into the solution and left in it for 
four or five days; for shingles, three days will 
answer ; posts six inches square, require ter days 
soaking. Put the solution in a metal vessel or 
keyed box, as it will shrink any barrel so as to 
cause | Chloride of zinc will answer in- 
stead of vitriol, but vitriol costs but a few cents 
to the pound. To show its efficacy, the editor 
says that small stakes used to support raspberry- 
vines after twelve years constant use, were as 
sound and bright as if recently made, the part 
in the ground being as sound as that in the air. 








A GOLD STORY. 


The liveliest gold item of the season is in a late 
Mariposa Gazette, which says, “ three quartz mi- 
ners struck a ‘pocket’ in a quartz lode not far 
from this place, from which they took in one day 

and gold that will yield nearly, if not quite, 

irty thousand dollars. Over $16,000 had been 
pounded out in two hand mortars up to Tuesday, 
and there remained, to be reduced in the same 
manner, three pieces, each of which was about as 
large as a peck measure. To us it appeared that 
at least one-third of the entire weight of these 
was gold, that not only lay in flakes as large as a 
dollar on the outside, but penetrated all the rock.” 


— = —-s 
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fquagsnat.] 
THE VISION. 


BY R. G. JOMNSTON. 


Long, long ago, in days of yore, 
Once, when my love and I 
Sat side by side on Hudson’s ahote 
To see the boats go by: 
While listening to the old clereb-bell, ' 
Which distantly did toll 
The mournfal music of a knell 
For some departed soul, 
She looked a moment in the tide, 
As if in revery; 
Then starting up, “ Ere long,’’ she csied, 
“That bell will toll for me! 
I nee it all—I see it ali— 
The newly-furnished grave, 
The sad procession and the pall— 
There, there, within the wave! 
This vision is the tongue of Fate, 
And tells what is to be: 
0 Father, be it soon or late, 
I bow to thy decree!?? 


*Twas in the joyous month of May 
My darling prophesied ; 

Aud ere the summer passed away, 
Death smote her and she died. 

And as we bore her corse along, 
A white bird ventured near, 

Regardleas of the mourning throng, 
And hovered o’er the bier. 

And when we'd done the faneral rite, 
It sang a solemn stave, 

While stooping from its cireling flight, 
And rested on the grave. 

Then sprang upon exultant wing, 
And soared away in air; 

And made the welkin sweetly ring 
With music strangely rare! 
_—_————+- eo) ee 
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ISABEL OF ANGOULEME. 





BY JOSEPH H. WELDON. 





Ir had been a féte day in Guienne, for it was 
the year 1200, and King John of England had 
in the morning received oaths of fealty from 
various counts, amongst whom were those of 
Angouleme and La Marche. It was now evening, 
and the soft, clear breeze had tempted forth the 
humerous inhabitants of the fancy villas that 
dotted the woods and hills high up the bank op- 


posite to the rich town of Bordeaux, that frowned 


on them in all her pride of wealth and majestic 
beauty, while casting her broad shadows over the 
smooth bosom of the Garonne, on whose sur- 
face sported many gaily decked skiff, filled with 
light bearts and still lighter apirits. 

Among them King John’s shone pre-eminent, 


with its crimson curtains and gay-liveried attend- 
ants, reposing on, rather than cutting through, 
the sunny waters. Boat after boat came up with 
and shot past it, scarcely touching anything, save 
the soft-fanning vapor that swept over the fairy 
world of flowers, on the banks by which they 
passed, till all had disappeared ; yet still the idle 
monarch reclined on its velvet-cushioned seats, 
watching the playful flies, which as they danced 
over the mirrory purple in fantastic circles, now 
basking in the fall glory of the west, then skim- 
ming along the wave sent glittering lines cream- 
ing around him. | 

For once he was admiring nature in the hour 
when she most disposes the mind to peace with 
all around—and he had long been left alone in 
the watery world, when the soft sound of a lute 
came to his ear, and presently a boat, decorated 
With the purest white, came quickly up with 
them. The owner, a tall, martial-like young 
man, rose and doffed his cap to the monarch, 
while his companion, a lovely girlscarcely in the 
first bloom of womanhood, laid down her lute, 
and drawing her veil more closely around her, 
also rose and gracefully returned John’s gracious 
bend of the neck, for he had recognized in the 
elegant man before him the young Count de la 
Marche. They then passed on, and as the lute 
was resumed, many a truant breeze bore its 
strains to the apparently absorbed monarch. 
Suddenly, however, turning to his gentleman in 
waiting, he demanded : 

“‘ Know you if La Marche is married ?” 

“Sire,” answered the attendant, “ the count 
has since childhood been betrothed to the lovely 
Isabel of Angouleme, the lady with him, and to- 
morrow Bordeaux will make merry at their 
nuptials.’”’ 

“ Betrothed !” exclaimed John, “ only be- 
trothed—to-morrow to consummate the nuptials, 
say you—ashore ! ashore !” 

The attendants, aware by his earnest man- 
ner, that some hasty resolve had just been taken 
by their capricious master, instantly ordered the 
rowers to speed, and a very few minutes landed 
and found them safe within the gates of Bor. 
deaux. x 

In the meantime, the Count de la Marche had 
landed at his chateau with his beloved Isabel 
Tailleffer, who, as John’s informant had stated, 
had long been betrothed to him, and for some 
months had been placed under his protection by 
her father, the Count of Angouleme. But their 
marriage had not yet taken place on account of 
her extreme youth. They proceeded to the long 
hall, where the servants had prepared the light 
evening meal; and as they sat side by side, and 
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La Marche’s lip touched her cheek, she thought 
not enough of heaven. 

“A pedler stands at the gate, my lord, and 
though I have told him that the Lady Isabel was 
well prepared, he insists upon it he has a head- 
wreath no bride would refuse to buy,” said a fe- 
male attendant, entering with breathless haste. 

“Nay, girl,” interrupted the count—and he 
smiled on his young bride—‘the Lady Isabel 
and I are indebted to the pedier for his attention. 
She will see this magic wreath—bid him enter.” 

The maid retired well pleased with the order, 
for her reward, if she brought a successful mes- 
sage, was no less a consideration than a tempting 
new piece—one of the new coin just issued—and 
an old mark would have won the sly abigail to 
have undertaken a far greater achievment than 
that of winning her lord’s consent to admit one 
who bore a present worthy of purchase for the 
bride he doted upon. It was true she had made 
many objections to the errand, but then, each 
newly raised obstacle brought tempting promises 
of fatare presents, till she finally said : 

“‘ Methinks, old man, thy conscience might 
trouble thee. I wonder thou art not ashamed to 
put such profits on thy ware as will enable thee 
to make such presents to timid maidens.” 

“Nay, maiden, it is not every one boasts eyes 
as bright as yours. I will wager this golden ring,” 
—at the same time drawing one from his case—- 
“ that your mistress has not brighter ; and I know, 
maiden, I should not lose it to you, so take it.” 
And as she raised her hand to open the door, the 
wily pedler slid the ring on the hand of the noth- 
ing loth waiting-woman—and as the next day 
would make her the wife of the tall, handsome 
valet of La Marche, all these fine presents and 
promises could not have come more opportunely. 
Meanwhile the pedler entered the presence of 
Isabel and the count, and the abigail waited on 
the outer side for his return, to conduct him 
again through the long, winding galleries. ‘The 
contents of the pack were displayed — rings, 
necklaces, breast-knots, all ‘ inimitable ”’ —and 
among the rest the boasted head-wreath. 

‘“‘ That wreath, my lord, I swear was purchased 
for the Queen of England,” said the pedler, hold- 
ing it daintily between his thumb and first 
finger-tips. 

“It is indeed beautiful,” said Isabel —“ But 
hark, my lord, the warder’s horn sounds.” 

“Tis doubtless, love, some of our good friends 
come to rest the night with us, before the mor- 
row’s féte. I will receive them in another cham- 
ber.—Do you purchase what in this motley col- 
lection pleases you best.” 

So saying, be smiled and left the hall. 


~ 
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““Nay, good man,” ré#emed Isabel, in answer 
to the pedler’s praises of the ornament, “ what 
you ask is a purse of gold.” 

‘Even so, lady. Bat look at the large pearls, 
and think how many one of these delicate roses 
contains,” returned the pedier, drawing more 
closely to her. : 

“* Ay, ‘tis true, and it is very beautiful. But I 
must look lower in the pack—sach an expensive 
bauble does not become Isabel Tailleffer—eo you 
must even carry it to the Queen of England, 
and—” 

‘Place it on her fair brow,” concluded the 
pedler, snatching up the wreath and placing it 
on Isabel’s long silken hair with one hand, and 
with the other raising the gray scalp from his 
own head, discovered to the astonished girl, King 
John of England ! 

“Nay, fair lady, do not attempt to speak—I 
know all you would say—excuses for behaving 
with so little ceremony, and surprise at seeing 
me here in such a disguise—yes, 1 know all, but 
this is not my business here—do you not think 
the wreath becomes your silken tresses ?” 

“Pardon me, sire,” said Isabel, endeavoring 
to free her hand from his close grasp. “J must 
warn my lord whose host he is. The King of 
England must not remain here in indignity any 
longer, and—”’ 

“But stay, Isabel Tailleffer. The wreath—I 
would know ,ere you leave me, if you think it 
will best become the Countess de la Marche, or 
the Queen of England ?”’ 

- “The royal Avise, sire,” she replied, taking 
it from her head. 

““ Nay, I meant not her—” 

“ Did you notsay the Queen of England, sire?” 

‘* As truly, Isabel, as I meant you as such—” 

“Hush, hash, sire! an’ I knew not your 
talent for saying gallant speeches, I should say it 
did not become me to listen to you. But I should 
be vain indeed to imagine your words in earnest. 
But I will leave my good lord a few moments 
only, to bid the count to his guest.’”’ 

“Stay, Isabel of Angouleme, I command you, 
and listen to what I have to say—ay, and in 
earnest. Aviseis no longer myconsort. I shall 
obtain a dispensation from the pope to cancel my 
marriage vows. I have loved you since the mo- 
ment I gazed on you to-night—nay, hear me 
out. I had wished to obtain your free consent 
to share my throne, but you are so madly re- 
solved to refase our gracious offer, know that I 
have sworn on the holy cross to possess you—” 

“Never! never! John of England, you dare 
not tear the betrothed from the altar!’ Her 
feelings overcame her and she fainted. 
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John did not attempt to revive her, but kneel- 
ing by her side, pressed his lips on her icy cheek 
and exclaimed : 

“‘' Were you leas beautiful I could pity you; 
but as it is, you must be mine. I will now go 
to your father. Ambition is marked on his high 
brow and curling lip, as truly as feminine beauty 
and maidenly submission are in your soft, hazel 
eyes. I doubt not he would rather be the ances- 
tor of kings than counts. Farewell then, my 
beloved. In a few short hours. we shall meet 
again, and I doubt not there will be one at my 
side then, whoso well-told tale of inevitable ruin, 
or displeasure from me, will bend you to my 
wishes. Bat I mast begone—farewell, farewell !’’ 

And after imprinting on her lips another im- 
passioned kiss, he rose, and gathering the trinkets 
in his pack, resumed his gray scalp and joined 
the inquisitive waiting-woman, who had been 
vainly endeavoring to catch one of the many 
loud words uttered by John. But she appeared 
by her smiling, simpering whispers to be well 
pleased with the continued conversation of her 
companion, and it would seem that she knew his 
rank, for as he reached the door and bade her 
*“‘ remember the reward !’’ she ducked a curteay 
even to the ground. 

The count’s surprise may be imagined, when, 
on returning to his bride he found her in a death- 
like swoon, and not one of the servants could 
give him the least explanation. With the great- 
est relief he saw her open her eyes, but she 
looked timidly round, and whispered : 

“Is he gone, then ?”’ 

“Is who gone, dearest? I could almost chide 
you for thus alarming yourself. But you will 
pardon my long absence when I tell you the 
cause. Rise, love, and see the bride-like presents 
King John’s knights have brought you.” 

“ King John’s presents for me—O, La Marche, 
I—but dismiss these attendants,” said Isabel, 
faintly. 

When they had left, she tarned to her aston- 
ished lord and exclaimed : 

“Let me not look on these baubles—barn 
them, La Marche. John has been here—the 
pedier with the wreath was himself. Away, 
away, and though it be not maidenly, I say away 
to the altar, if you would have Isabel Tailleffer 
your wife, for John of England has sworn she 
shall be his, and who is there that does not know 
his evil passions? As I fainted, I felt his hate- 
ful breath upon my cheek, and heard him say he 
would hasten to my father. O, La Marche, to 
no one but yourself would I breathe it—but An- 
gouleme’s ruling passion is—ambition !”’ 

“Calm yourself, Isabel. Your timid spirit 
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has taken this muammery too seriously. Depend 
upon it we shall hear no more of him. John 
caught but a glimpse of your charms this.eve- 
ning, but that made him wish a nearer view—angk 
who woald not, dearest? I, at least, cansot 
ehide him.” 

But La Marche smiled in assumed pleasantry, 
for he knew John’s character too well to feel as 
0856. 

“Stop, La Marche,” interrupted Isabel, ‘‘ you 
know hetter—yet I see your kindness and ac- 
knowledge it.”” - 

“Well, then, dearest, ’tis but calling the good: 
father some hours earlier ; your friends must even: 
take necessity as an excuse for not awaiting their 
kindly presence. See, Isabel, the west is gray, 
that was bat a little while since in its glory, and 
those clusters of heaven’s diamonds tell us that 
the hour is fast approaching midnight. Go then, 
and deck yourself, love, while 1 hasten to the. 
monastery to bid them prepare the chapel by the- 
firet vesper bell.’ 

“Nay, let us notstay for pomp and ceremony, 
La Marche,” exclaimed Isabel, losing in the im- 
portance of the moment all thought of maiden- 
ly pride. “Ishall pledge my faith as truly in 
this disordered dress, and at the taperless altar.” 

“True,” answered La Marche ; “ yet, I would: 
not that my bride appeared thas. And remember, 
love, John will not. conjecture that our bridal 
hour will be before the morrow’s evening. Goa 
then, dnd let your woman robe you—she and my 
valet will alone be present.”’ 

Silenced, yet with a foreboding heart, Isabel 
proceeded with the before mentioned waiting- 
woman, to her toilet. The bridal robe of apetless 
velvet was drawn forth, but the ornaments which 
La Marche had given her were nowhere to be 
found. The chapel bell tolled one—the pearl 
braeelets and necklace were discovered, and with 
breathless haste Isabel arrayed herself in them. 

“O, my lady, had you but purchased the 
pearl head-wreath, all would have been complete,” 
said the girl, casting a keen glance at her agitated 
mistress. 

*Tis better as it is, Alice. But speak no 
more of that, my good girl. You know I have 
more momentons thoughts to occupy my mind at 


present.” And she smiled sadly. ‘“ But my 
veil—”’ 
The veil was now missing. In an agony of 


tears she flung herself on the couch, while Alice 
vainly ransacked every corner. The bell mean- 
while chimed the quarter, then half. Isabel 
started up and wildly exclaimed : 

“ Attend me, girl. I will be a veilless bride, 
rather than—but hasten.” And she was darting 
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fron: the room, when Alice drew the long sought 
fer veil from beneath several dresses, and hastily 
casting it over her mistress, they proceeded to 
the monastery chapel. 

Ia Marche had been impatiently awaiting her. 
Yet the rapture of the moment was not unmixed 
with pain, for the beauty of her pale featares was 
heightened by a wildness whieh alarmed him, 
and when he took her hand to lead her to the 
altar, its icy chillness struck to hie heart. 

“ Nay,” he said, as he pressed hers between his 
larger and far warmer hands, “‘ you have need- 
leesly hurried yourself. What should we fear 
now, dearest? A short space will unite us indis- 
solably.’’ And he placed her before the altar. 

. The priest began the first solemn prayer, and 
Isabel with La Marche had deeply engaged in 
sitence in it. Thus occupied, they had not noticed 
the entrance of several persons by the eastern 
door. But now, as they moved up the long aisle, 
the clanking of armor aroused them to a full 
and better knowledge of their situation. The 
intruders advanced towards the altar, and the 
leader, who, as he threw off his cloak, they dis- 
covered to be King John—exclaimed, in a loud 
voice : 

“Go no farther in that ceremony. John of 
Eagtand commands you !” 

‘‘ We are betrayed, my Isabel,” exclaimed La 
Marche, drawing his sword. Then tarning to 
John, he continued : 

“Tknow not by what right you command 
this holy father to stop—bat if by the laws of 
power, I bid you defiance, John of England. I 
claim this lady as my wife !” 

“Wife!” cried John, in a transport of rage— 
‘wife !—Girl, hast thou fooled us?” turning to 
Alice.—‘‘ Speak, holy father, how far has this 
ceremony proceeded?” he continued, to the 


But the holy man’s answer was interrupted by 
Isabel, who, at John’s appeal to Alice, had flown 
from the altar, and now standing by the girl, she 
bent her eyes wildly and piercingly on her, 
exclaiming : 

“ Girl, if it is true that you have done this— 
QO, now I recall the lost veil and bracelets. Alice, 
Alice, may the one who sees the most secret 
thetghts forgive you.” 

““Peace, daughter!’ now interrupted the 
priest. “John of England, in answer to your 
question, I bid you, as you revere the holy moth- 
er church, to allow the scarcely commenced cer- 
emony to proceed.” 

“‘So—’tis well,” said John, bending a fond 
glance on Isabel. ‘‘ Angouleme, we are yet in 
time.” 
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“ Angouleme !’’ shrieked Isabel, “is my father 
here, then ?”’ 

She rushed wildly towards the tall, armor 
eased figure which had stood by John’s side on 
his entrance, and in whom, as he raised his hel- 
met, she recognized her parent. 

“Count of Angouleme,” resumed the deep, 
mrasical tones of the priest, “ it rests with you 
alone to settle this disgracefnl dispute. I com- 
mand all here to silence, while this lovely lady's 
father speaks his will.” 

Instantly a death-like silence reigned in the 
holy edifice, and the Count of Angouleme spoke. 

“Isabel,” he said, unheeding the agony of 
fear with which she fixed her eycs upon him 
while awaiting his decision, “it is my command 
that you receive the King of England as—” 

‘No, no, dearest father, ”’ she interrupted, as 
she knelt before him and clasped his knees, “no, 
no, you cannot meanthat. Did not that revered 
hand give me to the protection of La Marche till 
my age should fit me for his wife? Father, that 
time has arrived—you will not tear me from him 
now 9? 

For a moment Angouleme seemed moved, 
and even a tear trickled down his steel corslet. 
But quickly recovering himself, he raised his 
child, saying: 

“‘ Isabel, I had not expected disobedience from 
you. But I will speak with you apart. Mean- 
while, I charge you, Count dela Marche, restrain 
your words.” 

La Marche bowed a cold acquiescence; then 
fixed the point of his sword in the oaken floor, 
placing one hand on the hilt, while the other 
leaned on the altar. John also stood at the 
head of his men, preserving a sullen silence, oc- 
casionally bending a look of triumph on his 
rival, or one of doting fondness on Isabel, as she 
paced the farther end of the chapel in earnest 
conversation with her father. Ever and anon, 
as they stepped where the blaze of the tapers 
surrounding the altar shone upon them, La 
Marche caught the agonized expression of Isabel’s 
features, and occasionally some few words. 

“Isabel, my child, I charge you—~I implore: 
you not to publish my disgrace !” 

Thus pleaded Angouleme, in reply to a firm 


| “never!” from his daughter. 


La Marche sprang to the side of his pale 
bride, and clasping her waist, exclaimed : 

‘‘ Believe him not—he is working on your de- 
votion—your filial love—telling you his ruin or 
his exaltation depends on you. I know it—but 
it is false, dearest, false }’’ 

“Hey-day, Sir Springald! false, say you? 
Does it become the would-be hasband of a maid- 
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en to tell her that her father lies ?” sgid John, 
scornfully. _ 

“John of England,” replied La Marche, 
“there are more fitting places than this to beard 
La Marche. Know that henceforth I swear, 
even in this holy place, revenge to you till death ! 
My Lord of Angouleme, you know yourself 
safe in the title of father.” 

“Nay,” returned Angouleme, with a bitter 
smile, ‘I care not if I condescend to try, good 
gteel with you at my leisure. Now, I haye mere 
weighty business pressing on me.” Then turn- 
ing to Isabel, he added: ‘“‘ Hag a father to tell 
his child she may rely on his word ?” 

“O no, no!” she answered, and gathering her 
white veil around her face, bent her head on her 
hands afew minutes, then rajsing her tearless 
eyes to her betrothed, said firmly: ‘‘ La Marche, 
my first and my last love, fare thee well !’’ 

She did not linger to look on his death-like 
brow and quivering lip, but stepped tremblingly 
towards John. He drew the pearl wreath from 
beneath his cloak, and held it towards her. 

‘John of England, Iam yours,” she exclaimed, 
as she bent her brow to receive it; “ and may 
the holy virgin plead with her son for you and 
my father, if he has deceived me.” 

‘*To horse! to horge now, my brave knights! 
Behold your queen !’’ cried King John. 

The men bowed low to the fair girl. 

“ And now for you,” continued John, turning 
to Alice, “ what I promised you is there,” fling- 
ing towards her a purse. Then raising the feeble, 
Isabel in his arms, he bore her to a beantiful 
palfrey, and in a few minutes the distant sound 
of horses’ hoofs brought to the mind of La 
Marche the utter desolation of his soul. 

‘‘And now to study revenge!” he groaned 
forth. Yet ere he left the chapel, turned to Alice 
and exclaimed: “Go, girl! Wed him who 
loyes you, and enjoy if you can, your hasely 
earned @ealth. I forgive you, or, at least, I hope 
I do—’’ ; 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the girl, holding the 
purse to the light, while through its meshes many 
& gold piece shone brightly. ; . 

“Listen, Count La Marche! You know that 
I once followed your steps with love, which you 
scorned—now I am revenged! Farewell.” And 
she flew madly from the chapel. 

- What she had just said he knew to be ¢rue. 


She had sought him unceasingly, repeating her. 


protestations of love with a fervor unbecoming 

woman. Yet he had hoped and believed since 

the devotion of his valet to her, that she placed 

ber heart in a more fitting sphere, and he had 

even promised them a pension when the next 
5 
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day should have made tham one—and Isabel— 
but the thought of her was madness. It burned 
on his brain, for now all was utter hopelessness 
for him on this side the grave. 

In a few days Isabel of Angouleme was wed- 
ded Queen of England, at Poictiess. This, with 
the fact that she yet again stood at the altar as a 
bride, and became the wife of La Marche, is 
well-known from the pages of England’s histo- 
ries. And we will add, her love was more chas- 
tened—more holy in its fervency—yet not less 
true than before time had passed his blanching 
hand over the once raven locks of La Marche. 


Neither did he look ‘with less rapture on the 


stately matron, than on the once slight girl. 

It may be questioned if Isabel truly performed 
her duties as John’s consort, and as mother of 
John’s children. Yet it would seem that she 
did not prove truant to her soul's idol when her 
duties allowed her thoughts to turn that way; 
for once, the sworn revenge of La Marche had 
placed him as prisoner in John’s castle at Rouen. 
Nevertheless, he was soon set at liberty. Who 
would not fancy by whose interference? Thus 
did \sabel of Angoulemo illustrate a certain 
French writer’s not very spirited idea of a wo- 
man’s whole duty : 

“‘ Women best serve Heaven by their patience 
and submission.” 


eo ner SIT GG cr aetna 


LORD MAOAULAY. 


Lord Macaulay’s pedigree is one of which o 
one orga be na hey of wey uae would 
be - His pate grandfather was the 
Highland minister of a Highland parish, with a 
Highland wife and Highland children, one of 

m, Zacharias by name, following the exam- 
pie of his forefathers, descended to the Lowlands 
to gather gear,-not by lifting caws, but by peace- 
ful trade. The young Zacharias found favor in 
the eyes of a daughter of a Bristol Quaker. 
Friend Mills supplied that serious and respect- 
able; but not very erudite or accomplished socie- 
ty with literature, the call for which amengst 

© Quakers was not, however, so pressing ag to, 
preveut the grandsire of the future essayist of 
the “Edinburg Review” from employing his 
talents in periodical composition, or trom calti- 
vating stoygaa’ peal as the editor of a provin- 


cial paper eantime the loves of the yo 
"Highlander and the fair Quakeress rospere, 
and from their union sprang ‘Thomas 





abington 
Macaulay, Baron aoe of Rothley, in the 
county of Leicester.—New York Times. 
PRESENTIMENTS. 


O, did you never lie upon the shore, 

And watch the curled white of the coming wave 
Glaseed in the slippery sand befure it b ? 
Kren.euch a wave, but not so pleasurabie 
Dark in the glass of some p ful nvod, 
Had 1 for three days seen, to fall. 


TENEXSON. 
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BIRTHDAY VEBSBES. 


PPPPDPPPPP LPP 
BY ZENO FORD, JR. 


The springtide afr is calm and clear, 
The sky bends softly o'er us; 

And flushed with hope, the pagsing year 
Gleams gay and bright before us. 


Beneath our feet the tender blade 
Is marked with opening flowers; 

Sweet choral music fills the glade, 
And charms the happy hours. 


What may such promise not betide 
Of sunny summer time; 

How softly will its splendor glide 
To autumn's golden prime. 


And so with thee, my gentle friend: 
The youth that crowns thee now, 
May all its joys, with brighter, blend 

To light thy manly brow. 


May thy young hopes and boyhood dreams 
No worldly blight assail ; 

No mists of earth their golden gleams, 
No clouds their glory pale— 


The friendly hearts now linked with thine, 
By stronger ties than blood: 

Far, nobler far than royal Hne— 
In holy brotherhood. 





(onrermat..]} 


THE BELLE OF PARIS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





O.rmre De Mercier was at one time the 
reigning pride and beauty of Paris. Her father 
was a man of wealth and influence. She gov- 
erned men’s passions, however, more by the force 
of her strong intellect and overpowering will 

‘than even her beauty. Her eyes were extraor- 
dinary. Large, deep and lustrous, they seemed 
two worlds in themselyes, and sparkled with 
benignity and the fires of genius. She was very 
young, and much accomplished, playing, danc- 
ing, painting, singing, and to crown all, she had 
to @ great extent the power of improvisation. 

One day in her thirteenth year, as she was re- 
turning from school with her bonne, she encoun- 
tered a wierd, and singular old woman, whose 
wrinkled face almost hidden under a red hood, 
and whose decrepid form attracted her attention, 
and she paused to look at her, then taking a few 
sous from her pocket she held them out to her. 

The woman grasped them. Her little, hard, 
black eyes glittered like polished steel as she did 
so, but after contemplating the child for a mo- 
ment, she threw them indignantly from her, and 
exclaimed : 
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“She who condemns to death the future be 
loved of France, cannot give a blessing with 
what she gives. Go, child, your fatal beauty 
will intoxicate, and cause men to perish, unless 
you are merciful.” 

The child indignantly sent her bonne to pick up 
the money, and then she laughed as she followed 
the odd little retreating figure with her eyes. 

Time paseed on, and Olympe became a beau- 
tiful woman of seventeen. Her great attractions 
drew around her all the wealth and intellect of 
Paris. She might have said, “I govern all 
France with a glance.” 

Among her most distinguished followers, were 
Pierre Janvrien, a young, handsome, | brilliant 
lieutenant, and a grave, splendid nobleman, to 
whom every eye was turned in admiration. It 
was not for a long time evident which she ap- 
peared to love best ; but youth and beauty seemed 
to settle the question, and it was whispered that 
the glorious Olympe had chosen the dashing 
young lieutenant for her future spouse. 

The next yea was the commencement of the 
reign of terror.” was a remarkable epoch for 
the young, the beautiful, especially when these 
two gifts were connected with genius. Olympe 
grew thoughtful as the arrests were multiplied. 
Already two very dear friends of hers were 
arrested on account of their Jacobinical tenden- 
cies, aad more arrests were daily looked for. She 
herself had secretly taken part against the gov- 
ernment, hence all her sympathies were with the 
condemned. 

“One hardly dares to speak now,” said her 
attendant, one day, a pretty girl of about her 
own age. “For my part, I distrust every one 
who walks with a paper in his hand, or looks in 
a book.” 

“You have no need to fear,” said Olympe, 
gravely. 

“Have I not? You do not know,” gaid the 
girl, blushing deeply. “I hear a great deal of 
news from Paul Le Bene, one of the students. 
He is a handsome young man, with a full beard 
and moustache. There he goes now.” 

Olympe smiled as sho saw a sallow-faced 
youth go by. The girl saw it, and said quickly : 

“ I like him as much, perhaps, as they say you 
like the brave Janvrien. Besides, Paul is no 
Jacobin.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Olympe, 
turning quite pale. 

‘IT mean that some of the young men in the 
army are suspected,” said the girl, “so at least 
Paul says.” ! 

“Paul had better be silent on that point, I 
should think,” remarked Olympe, gravely. 
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“ Mam’eolle is waited in the library,” said a 
servant, appearing. 

Olympe quietly left the room, stil winiledl bee 
way to her father’s favosite station, the splendid 
_ reception room in which he had gathered all the 
great literature of the past and the present. 
The beautiful creature never looked more lovely 
than she did on that day, clad in the simplest 
robes of white. Her hair falling in magnificent 
caries swept low beneath her girdle. Her eyes 
were fixed upon her father as he sat there in a 
sort of state. 

‘¢ Be seated, my daughter,” said her father, 
gracioasly. “I have to tell you,” he added, 
with a prond manner, “‘ that the Count Lanthenus 
makes you an offer of his heart and hand. The 
count is perhaps the most responsible person in 
the mation at the present time, and he is very 
fond of you. Of course you accept him ?” 

Olympe bowed her head, though she was ter- 
ribly agitated. Trained never to question her 
father’s motives, or prefer her own desires, she 
had nothing to say. It was the irrevocable pa- 
rental will of France, and there daughters seldom 
oppose. The father was satisfied. 

“Count Lanthenus will call upon you this 
afternoon,” he said, motioning her to depart. 

She left the room and hurried. to her own 
chamber, and there fell down before a crucifix. 
It was a beautiful apartment, the light mellowed 
by hangings of amber satin fell like a pale glory 
about her. Sho looked like a saint, her lovely 
face upturned, her eyes full of tears. She went 
to an ivory box, and teok from theace a picture, 
kissed it passionately again and again, and then 
with hurried steps paced the floor, sighing, 
moaning, anguished, while sometimes the word 
“Pierre,” thrice repeated, sprang to her trem- 
bling lips. 

That evening her father’s saloon overfiowed 
with visitors. All were talking about the tribunal 
then in session. The silent might have been the 
suspected ones. Count Lanthenus was there, his 
noble face irradiate. Olympe was his betrothed 
bride, he was supremely happy. Years before, 
he had decided that he wonld never wed, because 
he feared he could never love. Daring the time 
that intervened between young manhood and his 
present age, his character had been gathering 
force and solidity, and insensibly his passions 
had strengthened. Now that he had found the 
perfection which he had ever denied an existence, 
his love swept over his whole natare. It was no 
ordinary heart he laid at the feet of the beautiful 
Olympe ; the depth and intensity of his love no 
mortal pen could transcribe. The knowledge of 
this only made Olympe more wretched. She 
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saw the value of the treasure that to her, indi- 
vidually, was valueless. She wished she. had 
not seen Pierre, and dreaded his arrival. 

But at last he was announced. Her heart 
beat almost to suffocation at the mention of his 
name. He was coming towards her, his hand- 
some face moro gloriously beautiful than ever— 
his dark eyes shining—his lipe parted with s 
glowing smile. 

She held out her hand, but her welcome was 
cohi, agitated. He did not see it at first, bat by 
degrees he became conscious that she was not the 
same. He begged of her a song. Every one 
was ailent as she went towards her harp. The 
fame of her voice was as great as that of the 
star of the public. Critica declared it to be far 
richer than the other, and of a more wonderful 
compass. 

Seated at the harp, her eyes grew mournful, a 
gathering sadness only made her look more be- 
witchingly beautiful. It was, however, a strange 
song ‘that sho improvised. It brought clouds 
upon the face of the gallant soldier. It even 
daskened the brow of the happy count, and to 
many eyes it brought tears. It was the story in 
song of a poor girl, betrothed to a noble, but 
loving another whom she had been forbidden to 
love. 

“ Olympe !” said a deep voice. . 

The young girl had just received the congrat- 
ulations of the select throng that had gathered 
thickly about her. She started at the sound of 
these tones, however, and quickly turned. It 
was Pierre. 

“Olympe, what did the song mean ?’’ he asked 
in low, troubled accents. 

‘It meant that the highest born may have the 
same sorrows with the poor maiden of my 
verse,” said Olympe, in a sad voice. 

“Why are you so altered towards me to-night, 
beloved? Surely I have done nothing to merit 
this coldness.” 

“We must not talk thus, here,” exclaimed 
Olympe. 

“‘ Go with me then to the conservatory.” 

“‘T dare not,” murmured the young girl. 

‘“‘Olympe, if you would not drive me to in- 
stant despair, I beseech you let me meet you 
alone,” he exclaimed, in a frightfully calm 
voice. 

“We will meet in the conservatory, then, for 
a few moments,” she replied. 

The scents of a thousand flowers threw their 
damp perfume on the evening air. The regal 
plants, displaying the brightest, richest, most 
tropical hues, were ranged according to the erder 
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: At that evry of anguish, he turned. Regard. 
less of everything save that he whem she loved 
might be abouts to leave her forerer, Olympe 
stood with outstretehed arms, the tears falling, 
and the voice like sobbiag sighs. 

“ Discard him, Olympe,” whispered Pierre, ag 
he drew her to his bosom and showered frantic 
kisses upon her brow. ‘‘ Together we will leave 
this rocking France, and find love and concord 
in another land. Be mise-only, wholly mine 
—my own beloved.” 

‘* Do not tempt me, Pierre,” she said, partly 
regtining her composure. ‘‘I cannot leave my 
father, fur I love him devotedly, and his curse 
would be more terrible than death—O, tar, fas 
mete. I can only say, fad another, Olympe 
—one who can be more to you than! can 
and remember that I can never, never forget 
you.” 

“* Yes, I will seek one who will more willingly 
become my bride,” he exclaimed, pale and 
trembling. ‘I will seek death!’ And he was 
gone from her presence. 

Again the besaatifal Olympe was in the saloon, 
surrounded by admiring wershippers. But her 
manner was no longer usconstraimed. The dry, 
wild eyes, the feverish hectsc and the unnataral 
laugh were not Olympe’s, and more than one 
who spoke of ber brilliant appearance, felt that 
there was a struggling undepcurrent of serrow, 
beneath the surface of that forced exterior. 

As for the count, blinded by his overwhelming 
love, he saw nothiag of ali this. She was to be 
his, to belong to him only; that was all he 
thought of—all he caredabout. She might have 
ten thousand admirers, while her word was. 
pledged to him, he recked not. 


of their growth of beanty, while the oranges 
Gropped from laden branches, the lemon spetted 
the deep green of their foliage with pale gold, 
and the crimson ranges of the cactus guve a 
glimpse of the beautiful region from whence they 
came. 

The conservatory had been much frequented 
during the early part of the evening, bat now 
the dancing had called the merry company im, 
aad there were only groeps of twos and threes 
erattered at irregular distances. Olympe entered 
with a fearful air that set uneasity upon her, and 
& moment after the young Heutensnt appeared. 

“Tell me, Olympe,” he said, pale and eager, 
“tell me the import of your words. Am I to 
understand that you no longer love me ¢” 

*“‘No—no—not that—I mean—that it is not 
honorable for me to hear such words now.” 

“Not honorable? In the name of Heaven 
what means this language, coming from the lips 
of one who has professed to love me ?” 

“©, Pierre, spare me, spare me! cried 
Olympe, making a gesture of anguish. “It is 
not I that consent, but my father wills. I neast 
obey outwardly, though my heart should break.’’: 

“ Wille—your father wills? Olympe, are yea 
not still mine? Speak, my brain is on fire-—say 
‘no,’ and I die before you.” 

He was now pale as ashes, and his eyes giit- 
tered. The poor gizl trembied, and strove in 
vain to keep back her tears. 

‘“‘T could not help it—I cannot help itt—I can 
do nothing now bat throw myself on his mercy, 
and trust in God.” 

“‘ Whose mercy ?’ ejaculated Pierre. 

“The Count Lanthenus,” said Olympe, her 
voice low and faint. 

“The Count Lanthenus?” exclaimed Pierre, 
aghast. ‘‘ And has he sued for your hand? 
Will you marry that rock—that saatematon, 
whose only power is political, and whom I would 
crush as the enemy of his country *” 

“ Silence—O, be silent!”’ exclaimed Olympe, 
looking about, “you endanger both our lives. 
It is dangerous to speak of a man hiyh im an- 
thority, who wields kings and senates.” 

‘‘And the hearts: of perfidtous women,” ‘ex- 
claimed Pierre, in & passion. “The hearts of 
those who have perjured themselves for station 
and for gold. O, Olympe, I never thought this 
of you. I never thought you cotld drive so 
sharp a weapon through my heart. Farewell, 
bride of the Count Wanthenus! When you are 
exalted to your high dign‘ty, think sometimes of 
the heart-broken soldier w'to died for you. 
Farewell!” 

“0, Pierre, Pierre ! 





















‘I declare, it is as much as one’s life is worth 
te go upon the street,”’ said the young assistant 
of Olympe, as she came panting into her mis- 
tress’s room. 

Olympe was embroidering. Her cheek wag 
pale, and there was a look of apprehension ag 
she glanced inquiringly up. 

“ Why, a drunken fellow just asked me who I 
weat for, and because I would nit answer, 
dragged me a rod, I screaming at the top of my 
lungs. Presently a gen d’arme came along, 
and asked me what the matter was, and when J 
told him where I belonged, he gave the man a 
rap, and made him put me down. He bears 
some marks on his face, though.”’ 

“« Were the streets quiet ?” asked Olympe. 

“ Quiet? you wouldn’t think so. I saw a wo. 
man taving mad, shrieking at the top of her 
veice. From what I could gather, they had 
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killed her husband, and she wanted them to kill 
her and her little ehildren. E beard shoutings, 
too, and saw a mob, saw them dragging one of 


"the nobility, I should jadge by his white hands, 


dragging him along, and nearly tearing him 
piece-meal. Ugh, I almost hear the axe! They 
say it is going constantly—that the blood is 
ankle deep around its foot—and that the yellings 
and shriekings are horrible.”” She clasped her 
hands upon her ears. ‘*O, they tell me the 
marshal, next door to here, is arrested and con- 
demned, and so is his daughter, the beautiful 
Marie.” 

Olympe turned still paler at this horrible 

news. 
“My student gave me the information. He 
says that the marshal was very white, but brave, 
as they took him from his door, and that Marie 
came out crying that she would go too. So 
when they refased her, she avowed herself a 
Jacobin. The marshal said, ‘My friends, pity 
her—it is to accompany me that she condemns 
herself—do not heed, leave her for her mother.’ 
But Marie cried in a louder voice, all sorts of 
treasonable sayings, and so made the crowd 
tagry. They took her away with her father.” 

“She isa noble eréature,” said Olympe, with 
enthusiasm. 

“My stadent sew her. He said she looked 
Hke an ideal of liberty, an heroic impersonation, 
or something of that sort. I cannot always un- 
dertand his high-flowa language. But she has 
a Very eweet countenance, and when animated 
must be very handsome thdedd. I wonder if she 
is worry ?” 

“Sorry? No, it was glotions!” exclaimed 
Olympe. 

“Ab, another piece of news: Pierre Janvrien, 
the honorable soldier, will be beheaded to-morrow 
tt twelve by the guillotine.” 

A halfeuppressed cry startled the girl In 
mother moment she was calling for help. Her 
mistress appeared to faint. 

“I am better—call for no one—it is nothing— 
T am better,” said Olympe, a8 a servant 
appeared. e 

And dismising her garralous young at- 
tadant, she moved to and fro, moaning to 
benelf, only pensing at times to bend the khee 
before the shrine of the virgin. Her face was 
colorless, her lips had grown deadly white. 
Often the pushed back the thick locks from her 
brow, giving her hair a dishevelled appearance 
that only heightened her sad beauty. 

“What I do, mast be done quickly,” she 
wurmored, clasping her hands in angnish. 
“He must be saved—for me—for me has he 


courted death. I have done him grievous 
wrong—God forgive mie !” 

An hoar after that, dressed in disguise, sho 
was threading the streets of the Rae St. Honore. 
Horrible sights arrested her vision. Women and 
children wept for husbaads and fathers. I¢ 
seemed as if the atmosphere were thickened by 
® million sobs and groans. Here an aged man 
moved along, anguish and despair written on the 
furrows of his face. Once a cart filled with the 
condemaed came by. The men sang national 
songs, and the women shouted their execrations. 
They were on their way to death, and they un- 
burdened their minds; they gave loose rein te 
their tongnes. They weredeath-mad. Some of 
them made the motion of the guillotine across 
their throats. Poor Olympe shuddered from 
head to foot. More thau once was she spoken 
to, but she had a pass that would have ineured 
any one, even a red republican, safety. Coming 
at last to the palace where the assembly sat, she 
gained aa entrance. She sought for the Count 
Lanthehus. 

“* He is in his office,” said the secretary, who 
came out, “ and desires not to be disturbed.” 

“‘ Tel him that the daughtee of M. De Mer- 
cier wishes to-have audience with him,” said 
Olympe. 

The secretary instantly disappeared, returning 
in 4d moment, and with the utmost deference ush- 
ering her into @ room lined with a singular green 
peper, whose pattern was a golden dragon fly. 
There, habited in a gorgeous dressing gown of 
purple velvet embroidered with gold, sat the 
coant, the great minister, the national controller. 
Rising, he came graciously forward, though his 
looks expressed both admiration and surprise. 
For a few moments Otympe was silent, through 
excessive agitation, and the terror of what she 
had seen and heard. At last, controlling her- 
self, she said with a low but firm voice: 

‘“‘T have but one request to make—one boon 
to ask.” 

“Tf in my power I will grest it, be assured,”’ 
said the count, after waiting 2 few moments for 
her farther speech. 

“You have upom your Mist of the condemned, 
the uame of Lieutenant Piérre Janvrien,” she 


said, commanding her voice. 


The cheek of the edunt flashed—he bit his 
lip angrily—bat ia « moment he possessed s 
perfect setf-command. 

“He has been an intimate of oar house for 
many years,” she continued, in a steadier voice, 
“JT have known him sisce ary childhood—O, 
shell I petition you in vain for the boon of his 
life?” 
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‘< Todt so gréat @ beon?”’ asked the count. He 
was hastily turning leaf after leaf. 

* For him, yes, yee—he is impetucas, = 
bat brave and strong—he is young to die thus.” 

‘‘ Others die as young,’ said the count, coldly, 
while Olympe felt her heart grow heavy. ‘‘ Here 
is his name,”’ said theoount. “ Pierre Janvrien, 
age twenty-four, condemned for traitorous designs 
upon his country.” 

Olympe held her breath. 

“TL Willise ye: hima, -s8e0 thie Count, 1m-the.s8ine 
passive voice. 

The feelings of the poor girl overeame her 

then. She would have thrown herself at his feet, 
but he prevented her with a movement, respect- 
fully led her to the entrance, and sent her home 
in his own carriage. After thet she heard the 
name of the young lieutenant no more, but she 
depended upon the honor of the stately Count 
Laathenus. 
- "Phe terrible reign came te a close. Families 
were once more re-united, and the slaughtered 
dead had honors paid to their memory. Reepar- 
ations on a grand scale were going on in the 
mansion of M. De Mercier for the marriage of 
Olympe to Ree een erent 
politically. 

Olympe herself had changed. No longer her 
brilliant sallies provoked the astonishment of the 
gay world. Her cheek had lost its color, her 
oye was listless, she moved languidly. Her wan 
smile told of a breaking heart, and everybody 
saw the change. 

They robed her in her rich bridal dress, and 
twined the orange-flowers in her hair. So she 
stood like a cold statue in the midst of the as- 
sembied company on her wedding night. As the 
ceremony was about to begin, the count whis- 
pered, ‘ Parlion me,” and leaving her he moved 
away 8 moment, returning immediately with the 
young, gallant and handsome Piexre, whom he 
called Count Pierre Lanthenus. 

“‘T trust,” he said, turning to the astonished 
assembly present, and speeking in a manner that 
peoved how his great heart was moved, “I trust 
to make my once intended bride happier by giv- 
ing her in marriage to my adopted son, Count 
Pierre Laathenus. I-need say nothing more, 
that face explains all.” 

It was the blushing, radiant face of Olympe 
turned to him, fall of love, joy, gratitude. This 
was not the bridal she had expected, but it was 
he one her heart had yearned for, aad it was 
satisfied. 

‘The Coant Lanthennus, the elder, never mar- 
ried ; his son (I have used feigned names) berame 
the leader of France in its most critical period. 
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MEDFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 





BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


Tae dingy sign creaked drearily over the 
windows of the weather-stained tavern. But in- 
doors, within the sanded traveller’s room, all was 
life and bustle. A perfect hum of voices saluted 
the ear; and through the hazy atmosphere redo- 
lent with fumes of punch and tobacco, might be 
distinguished dimly the rubicund face of the 
squat-looking landlord, looming above the ochre- 
tinted bar on which from time to time he reposed 
his wearied elbows—wearied with the scarce in- 
termitted labor consequent on the continued 
cries for “ Another flip, hot, mind you!” 
‘“‘ Another Jamaica, deacon !” ‘ Spirits for two !” 
and all the varied summons of a bibulous char- 
acter to which, in the last century the ears of the 
hotel keeper were so accustomed even from the 
most respectable visitants. In those days the 
tavern and its hospitalities held a station in social 
life which they have been long since forced to 
abdicate. 

“I tell you, sir,” exclaimed a voice which rose 
above the general murmur, “I tell you, sir, that 
our affairs demand prudence ; yes, demand pru- 
dence, I say. It will not do to intrust proceed- 
ings to hot-headed men, and inexperienced 
youths. The direction of things should be given 
into the hands of men of sagacity, learning, and 
experience, who will understand how to repre- 
sent the country’s grievances to his majesty’s 
ministers.” 

“A fig for your learning, as you call it, school- 
master. What good will your Latin and your 
Greek do when it comes to hard words and hard 
knocks? And hard words and hard knocks we 
are going to have, schoolmaster, and that right 
soon.” 

And the speaker struck a brawny fist on the 
table with « force which made the drinking cups 
clatter merrily. A hoarse murmur greeted the 
blant speech to which farther rejoinder ‘was in- 
terrupted by the sudden stopping of a horse at 
the door of the inn, and the entrance of a young 
man booted and spurred, and showing in his 
soiled dress the evidence of hard riding. 

“What news, Master George?” ejaculated 
two or three voices. 

Bat the youth, coolly plaqing himself at the 
bar, declined reply till he had refreshed himself 
with a warm modicum of the landlord’s best. 
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Then, replacing the goblet, and regarding the 
company with aslightly affected superiority of 
manner : 

“Not mach, gentlemen,” he replied. “I have 
just been over to give the Malden folks warning 
that they should look for a safer storing place 
for their ammunition. There is ramor of a gen- 
eral descent of the red coats on our magazines, 
and the general committee are taking measures 
accordingly.” | 

“Right,” exclaimed the schoolmaster’s bel- 
ligerent antagonist. ‘Right! This looks a 
litde like action. A queen’s-arm and a dozen 
cartridges for me, before all the prosy talk that 
ever was spoken. Hillo, Master George, would 
yon say no to an ensign’s commission in a com- 
pany of stout Massachusetts rebels, ready for 
all chance blows that may offer ?”” 

“T think, lieutenant, I should accept readily 
enough, provided no better post offered,”’ rejoined 
the young man, in a tone which sufficiently 
evinced his own opinion that a more advancd 
position would better befit his merit. 

“Coxcomb,” murmured the redoubtable lieu- 
tenant, inwardly much displeased at the self- 
sufficiency thus covertly displayed. “Here is a 
boy who never saw an enemy’s face, nor made a 
ten mile march, who yet thinks himself fit to 
command a good score of tried veterans. Come, 
friends,” he continued, rousing himself from his 
momentary dissatisfaction, “let us drink a health 
w all good patriots, and confusion to the king’s 
minusters.”” 

The proposal received ananimous consent, be- 
ing stoutly put in practice with all the rude hon- 
ors of the occasion. The jingle of pewter cups 
had not yet ceased, when the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and the comely face of William 
Emerton made its appearance. He was the 
ward of Schoolmaster Pullard, or to speak more 
definitely, a sort of poor relation, who, in con- 
sideration of plentifal work, was allowed a place 
at the frugal table of the pedagogue, with such 
Opportunity for literary acquirement as might be 
soatched from his labors. 

“Master Pollard,” exclaimed the youth, 
“Miss Martha desires me to say that the supper 
table has been waiting long, and that she is 
anxious for your return.” 

Master Pollard reddened to the roots of his 
bair, while several of his fellows winked mean- 
ingly at each other. 

“Tell Marths, William, tbat I am engaged i in 
discuming matters of public importance, and 
that I will return as soon as I have finished my 
business.” 

“And here, youngater,” shouted Lieutenant 


Dimmick, ‘before you go, tam down your 
throat a maog of good flip, and drink a downfall 
to tyranny, like an honest youth as you are. 
Egad, you've a good eye and clean limb. I only 
wish that you and I were in the front rank with 
muskets levelled, and the enemy coming on af 
double quick time. Would not we make a good 
account, friend Will ?”’ 

“‘T cannot say what I should do in such case,” 
answered young Emerson, not a little embar- 
rassed. ‘‘ And for matter of drinking, you will 
excuse me, I am not accustomed to heady 
liquor.” 

‘‘The more reason that yon should begin,” re- 
joined the veteran Dimmick. ‘No blenching, 
lad, walk up and tip your mug like a soldier, 
such as you expect to be.” 

The young man colored deeply, shook his 
head in dissent, murmured some inarticulate 
reply, and hastened from the apartment, much 
to the discomposure of the worthy lientenant, 
whose favorable impression concerning young 
William was instantly on the decline. 

“A little of the milksop after all, I am 
afraid,” he murmured in a disappointed tone. 
“But one can’t always tell. I dare say now, 
Master George, that yonder lad, spite of his 
faint stomach, would hold as stout heart with the 
red coats as any of you youngsters.”’ 

“Ts may be so,” replied the other, with rather 
a contemptuous air, “but I would not wish to 
risk great odds on his courage. Will was never 
much of a fighting character.” 

‘‘Nay, Master George,’”’ replied the school- 
master, with a pompous air of erudition. “ The 
old Romans were wont to say, ‘Nil mortuis niss 
bonum,’ or as we might aay in our own tongme, 
‘Speak nought but good of the dead.’ And 
surely it were better that, in speaking of the 
absent, we should count them as it were dead to 
all intents and purposes ; that is to say, incapa- 
ble of defending themselves against injurious 
accusations. Moreover, since this lad William 
isin some very slight degree akin to myself, I 
might justly be blamed were I altogether to omit 
bearing witness to his. good qualities. He hae 
been, generally speaking, a harmless and obe- 
dient lad, and one that appeareth to have a due 
reverence for the gift of learning. i 
his bodily valor, 1 can testify nought. Yet the 
youth has been well inducted by myself into the 
warlike histaries of Rome and Greece, and can- 


not but have imbibed in some degree the spirit of. 


their immortal heroes. Verily I cannot think, 
with such training, thatthe youth would disgrace 
himself when necessitated to the bearing of arm. 
Most especially must I otherwise anticipate, 
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since he would ‘doubtless have before him the 
ensample of Master George Carter, whose mar- 
tial spirit and bearing I would uphold as matters 
of worthy emulation.” 

Dimmick yawned, two or three others grinned 
with an owl-like intelligence on the speaker, 
while young Carter (half suspecting some iron- 
ical meaning to be veiled by the language of 
Pollard) made haste to pay his reckoning and 
be gone. The schoolmaster himself, apprehen- 
sive of his sister Martha’s rebuke, delayed not 
long to follow the example. His unpresuming 
dwelling was but a little way from the tavern, 
and lifting his eyes as he neared it, he was rather 
surprised to behold two carefully caparisoned 
steeds fastened at his gate. The peculiar fashion 
of their harness, the shapely saddles, and the 
holsters on either side, struck him with added 
apprehension. He had not gained the porchway 
ere stirer cause of alarm declared itself. 

“Ah, my pretty lass, a kiss, a kiss before we 
part. Not such a handsome face have I seen 
since leaving the shores of old England.” 

“ Forbear, good gentlemen, forbear.” 

* By Apollo himself [ll have a taste of those 
cherry lips, spite of your ‘pretended coyness,” 
cried the first voice loudly. 

The schoolmaster hesitated no longer, but 
hastened into the house, gaining the large keep- 
ing room just in time to see Will Emerson, with 
flashing eyes and clenched hands standing over 
the prostrate form of an English officer. The 
companion of the latter, with sword unsheathed, 
and breathing dire oaths, seemed on the point of 
summarily repaying the injury inflicted on his 
comrade. A finely formed young woman who 
might have been sbout the witching age of 
seventeen, ‘half ext, half tay, in wide rustic arm 
Githir at one sitle of the massive fire piace. 

** Who are you, and whence,” exclaimed the 
master, with unwonted energy, “that you thus 
invatie with your rudeness a peaceful man’s 
dwelling ?” 


- “TH let you know, my old cock,” wrathfully: 


reverted the officer, “and this young cockerel of 
yours ‘also. A fine mess it must be if one of 
his majeety’s captains cannot kise a pretty rebel 
without his interference.” 

“ Hold there,” interrupted the other English- 
mah, slowly lifting himself to his feet, and re- 
arranging his disordéred dress. “Let weil 
envugh alone, Phippen, if you please. I fancy 
accounts are now tolerably well squared. I was 
fool enough to belikve myself improperly to a 
worthy young lady, and this brave lad has done 
his duty, learning me 2 jesson that I will en- 
deavor to remember. Your paidon, reverend 
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sir,” he added, holding out his hand with such 
irresistible frankness that the old schoolmaster 
could not refrain from accepting the offer. 

“You are a brave soldier, I am sure,” said the 
old man, with a tremulous voice, “and right 
hearted at bottom, or you would not thus wil- 
lingly acknowledge the desert of your intrusion. 
Though there are many wearing your colors 
who seem as they were so many ravening wolves, 
eager for our destruction, yet your face does not 
declare you of such malignant temper.” 

“Softly, good father,” returned the English- 
man, ‘‘we men of war are by no means such 
ogres as you have chosen to think us. We are 
not here of our own free will and intent, but by 
the command of his gracious majesty, to whom 
our swords are due. And for my part, I have 
no such longing for blood and slaughter, and 
that sort of thing, as your province would take 
it for granted that every English soldier must 
have. But come, Phippen, we must not linger, 
unless I may delay for one instant to sue for for- 
giveness from this fair maid. Indeed, we had 
but called for a drink of pure water, when my 
own rattle-brained folly, heightened by too much 
wine, urged me to an offence which I sincerely 
regret. So then, to horse, to horse, comrade, for 
the sun lowers fast in the west.” 

‘How now, Anne?” exclaimed Master Pol- 
lard, as soon as the retreat of the intruders left 
him more at liberty. “ It would seem that you 
have recovered from your fright very quickly, 
since I see you smiling as gaily as ever.” 

“ How can I help laughing,” exclaimed the 
maiden, who had once more regained her cheek’s 
warm flush, ‘when I think of our bold Master 
George, who stands yonder so silent and pale %”” 

“Ha, young sir, George,” said her father, 
suddenly perceiving that youth, who stood some- 
what withdrawn withm a recess of the apart- 
ment, ‘it is well that you for once laid aside 
your usual rashness. Had you also raised the 
hand of violence, I know not what the conse- 
quence might have been.” 

“Most commendable prudence in him,” re- 
torted Anne, indignantly. ‘ He never so much 
as opened his mouth, and I know not what I 
should have done, had it not been for Will 
breaking in as he did. But stay, George, you 
alone conld not have— There, I have vexed 
him, and he is gone,” and the little beauty ‘burst 
into tears. 

‘Why, George, Master George,” exclaimed 
the old man, hastening to the door, though too 
late to intercept the flight of the chagrined youth. 
“ Turn back, turn back, lad; never mind what 
the idle tinesy says. Puella instabilis,’’ muttered 
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the old man, returning to the keeping room, 
which he found vacant, for Anne had vanished, 
and William himself, sagely anticipating that the 
irritability of his patron would, as usual, be 
prone to vent itself, whether with or without 
proper cause, had wisely followed the girl’s ex- 
ample. Puella instabilis,” repeated the school- 
master, knitting his bushy brows together, and 
clenching his bony fingers in the emphasis of 
gaculation. “ Scx unstable, varying and incon- 
stant. Why should this provoking girl so be- 
have herself? Did I not know that she is really 
attached to this young Carter, I should feel sore 
indeed, since it behooves my welfare and hers 
too, that they be mated in due time. But why 
will she then so often take occasion to flout him ? 
O, sex variable, inconstant and inexplicable !’’ 

“What now, brother John ?” said a mild 
voice. 

“Eh, Martha, is that you? What is the mat- 
ter? Why, here William has teen quarrelling 
with two of those English officers, and had like 
to have raised trouble enough about our ears. 
And Anne has taken a miff & George Carter, 
because he had too much wit to embroil himself 
with the men of war.” 

“ Ah, a love quarrel?” said Martha, who 
though some years past the bound of old maid- 
ship, was a well-formed, presentable woman, with 
good features, and a rather brunette complexion. 

‘“‘Pish, nonsense,” exclaimed Master Pollard, 
glancing at her angrily. “You women, the 
most sensible of you, are always having at your 
tongue’s ends some silly, romantic notion or 
other. I tell you, Martha, that I feer every day 
that some of our Anne’s oddities will make a 
breach between her and the son'of the wealthy 
and inflaential Squire Carter. And if it should 
be so drat I should lose the favor of the family, I 
fear that it will go hard with my future 


“‘ Will it then bea severe disappointment if 
your project of martiage between George and 
Ame should fail 1” 

“‘T have set my heart on it, Martha. Have f 
not toiled and delved and pinched till I am near 
sixty, that I and mine may gain secure footing 
in the world, and find ourselves beyond sordid 
want Why should we not have voice and 
power in society, as well as others who are so 
much less deserving than ourselves? And how 
far short of my aim should I not fall, were ® 

e@eot for contrivance dnd management ?” 

“Your management may overshoot iteelf, 
John,” replied Martha, with a little severtty in 
her tone. ‘ Above all, beware how you let any 
matchmaking management be noticed. No 
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surer ments could be taken to offset the deine 
of your plans.” 

“A fig for your silly advices, Martha. Have 
IT wot etedied human nature from boyhood upt 
But I de desire that Anne should be less capt. 
cious in her condect. Sometimes I have notice 
thet she behaves as kindly and civilly to young 
Certer as though she had no thought of faneying 
any other youth inthe whole world. Then, per 
hape the very next day, she would be directly 
the epposite in her demeanor. Nay, I have 
sometimes searce controlled my anger at behold- 
ing her, even in George’s presence, smiling kindly 
en Wm, our bashful Will himself, and aeting as 
though she really most affected him of the two.” 

“She might not be in the wrong if she did 
prefer William.” 

Master Pollard stared at her with rounted 
byes. 

“Tam astonished at you, Martha,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Multum admirans,’ as the elassics 
say. Prefer William Emerson, whom I have 
taken into my house through charity, as it were, 
since the few drops of blood which in our vein 
claim kindred with his family, could scarce con- 
stitute any claim to our assistance—prefer him, T 
repeat, to George Carter, son of the moet inftw 
ential man in town, a youth of the hizhest =< 
tations? Martha, you are mad.” 

“ I¢ may be so, brother John,” answered Miar- 
tha, from the arm-chair within which she had now 
comsposed herself, ‘ but you know that my eon 
chasions are not always mistaken even when they: 
differ from your own.” 





THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE. 

“ Why are not those guns brought forward ¢” 
exclaimed a mounted officer, imperiously ad> 
dressing a group of soldiers gathered around two 
pieces of cannon, halted near the fect of Buank- 
er’s Hill. “Is this your discipline?” contiaued 
the speaker, his glance resting on the leader of 
the ardillérists. ‘ Every moment, sir, is predious, 
aad here you waste your time at your ease. 
You are once more directed to bring forward 
those piecee—instantly, sir, instantly.” 

Withoat stopping to hear the rejoinder, the 
indigwant officer rode on at fall speed. 

«A. Gne idea,”’ murmured the young man who 
had..beén thus authoritatively accosted. “I 
wonder whether they expect me to obey half a 
dosen different orders at one and the same 
time?” 

He kept his position, in sullen disregard of the. 
command just issued. Meanwhile, the men who 
had been placed under his control began to dis- 
cover signs of agitation, conversing with each: 
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ether, at first in under tones, but presently with 
more open utterance, as their emotions were 6x- 
eited by the gathering signs of conflict. It was 
yet early in the morn, before the actual com: 
mencement of the fray. The works ag the top of 
the hill were intercepted from the vision by an 
umdalation which rose at a short distanee in front 
of our little company ; and over and across this 
hillock, now and then plunged a shot from the 
British ships of war which were furiously can- 
nonading the rebel intrenchments, and enfilading 
the line of march which the approaching rein- 
forcements must necessarily parsue. The sight 
of these missiles as they ploughed the earth in. 
their terrific career, was not calculated to 
etrengthen an untried courage, and the nerves of 
more than one of the party shrank from more 
nearly encountering these engines of assault. 
Nor was the young leader himeelf exempt frem 
& certain timidity, eee ewe eee 
cheek and unsteady eyo. 

“We shall have some of those balls cutting in 
here amongst us, if we stop much longer,” mut 
tered one. “I for one think we might as well 
fall back alittle till Captain Harris comes up with 
the rest of thetroop. I know that he gave order 
that we should halt hereabout till his arrival ; but 
he couldn’t have meant that Lientenant Carter 
should expose us ’thout any use.” 

The spirit of the men was plainly giving way, 
although some still said that they ought to go on 
at once when there was so much need..of their 
_ assistance. Young Emerson, who was ensign in 
the company, saw the critical moment, and the 
necessity of immediate action. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing himself to Lieu- 
tenant Carter, “I would make bold to advise 
that we march on immediately. Some accident 
doubtless has detained Captain Harris, and at all 
events we have just received authority for an in- 
stant advance. Our further delay may be of 
great disadvantage.” 

“What, sir,’ exclaimed Carter, his fape red- 

¢ ning, and his sword half uplifted, “do you 
presume to dictate your orders to me—to me, 
your superior officer.” 

“No, sir,” retorted Emerson, thoroughly 
aroused, “but there is something else that I 
will presame to do.” ‘ Men,” he. exclaimed, 
addressing his companions with a loud voice, 
“who of you came here to-day to fight? To 
those who did so purpose, I would say that we 
are losing precious moments. We have been 
ordered by competent authority to goon. Onur 
present officer refuses, for what reason he him- 
self best knows. Now, then, I will take the 


responsibility of moving these guns. Who helps?” 
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“* At your peril,” shouted the lientenant, with 
a threatening gesture. 

He was intercepted, however, by a score of 
hardy forms, and as many voices eagerly 
exclaimed : | 

“Go on, ensign, go on; we'll have up the 


Others stood aloof, sulky and silent, yet inter- 
posing no obstacle to the action of their brave 
companions. These latter, putting forth their 
strength in earnest, moved rapidly on with the 
cannon, inspiriting each other with short snatches 
of a rude Lexington ballad of which time has 
barely spared a single couplet : 

‘* The red coats marched for Concord bridge, 
So merrily beat their drums, 0!” 

When arrived within a few yards of the in. 
trenchments they were met by another mounted 
officer, a stout-built, farmer-like looking man. 

“How's this, lads?” he said pleasantly. 
“ Rather short handed for the management of 
these little playthings. Is this all of your 
company ?”’ 

“‘No, general,” answered one, “you'll find 
t’other half of our company in snug shelter down 
yonder.” 

His questioner’s eyes flashed fire, and he was 
instantly speeding in the direction indicated. 

“Old Pat’s dander is started,” said the man 
who had just spoken. “I rather guess you'll 
see our nice lieutenant and the rest of ‘em up 
here pooty shortly now if I aint mistaken.” 

The guns had scarcely been placed in position 
when Carter and the rest of the company joined 
their companions. 

‘“* Which of’you led the party that brought up 
these guns?’ said Putnam, again presenting 
himself. 

A dozen fingers were pointed at Emerson, who 
stood in confusion, hardly knowing whether he 
were not to be the recipient of blame rather than 
praise for the bold step which he had taken. 

*‘ Are you acquainted with the management of 
cannon?” inquired the general, eyeing him 
sharply, 

“‘] have paid some attention to it, sir,” replied 
Emerson, modestly. 

“‘ Beg your pardon, general, for speaking,” ex- 
claimed a sedate, middle-aged man, stepping 
forward, “but I must say what be wont say 
himself, and that is, that he can handle these 
cannon as well as our captain himeelf.”’ 

‘“‘ Your captain? very well, where is he?” 

“ Can't say, exactly,” replied Carter, who now 
felt compelled to speak, “ bat—” 

“Enough,” ejaculated Putnam, impationtly. 
“Young sir,” turning to Emerson, “you will 
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take command of these guns till further arders 
be received in my name, observe you. And do 
you, sir,” abruptly confronting Carter, “take 
care that his orders are promptly obeyed. Let 
us so behave ourselves that this day will at least 
do us no dishonor.” 

And with a meaning glance at the young lieu- 
tenant, he passed on, murmuring to himself : 

‘“‘ Heavens, I believe the boys are taking place 
of the men—captain missing, lieutenant wont 
stir, boy ensign brings up the guns to action! 
Ah, a little sharp seasoning will bring these lag- 
gards to their senses.” 

Young Emerson had at first given very little 
attention to matters around, but glancing aside a 
moment or two after the general’s departure, he 
was startled at beholding the ga gure of 
Master Pollard turned toward him inW attitude 
of the utmost surprise. . 

“ Eheu, mirabile dictu l” ejaculated the worthy 
man, alternately eyeing his young kinsman, and 
the discomfited Carter. “ Truly it is marvel- 
lous! ‘ dfilites est duz,’ the soldier is now a 
leader, and commands his own commanders. 
Traly, it is marvellous !” 

“‘Master Pollard, Master Pollard,” replied 
Emerson, with more than equal consternation, 
*‘ ig it possible that you are here? Indeed, sir, 
you are too venturesome at your age.” 

** Nay,” exclaimed Master Pollard, trans- 
formed as it were to the appearance of another 
being by the earnestness of his feeling. “ Am I 
too old to die for my country? I have come 
among these youths and riper men to show them 
that the aged also can bear a part in the day’s 
work. Neither have my éyes yet lost oe vis- 
ion altogether, nor my arms their vigor.” 

“Well said,” added a man at his left, leaning 
for an instant on a spade which he had been in- 
dustriously plying. “ Well said, sir. You can 
use a spade, too, as well as the rest of us, that I 
witness. For my part, I am tired out with 
shovelling earth; I have labored since midnight, 
and heartily wish this part of the work were 
done.” 

It seemed but a second of time, when a can- 
non shot grazed the top of the works, and Master 
Pollard was nearly prostrated by the shock of a 
body falling against him. His neighbor lay at 
his feet, his right arm and shoulder torn away. 
A single gasp and he was dead. 

“ His work is done,” said Pollard, slowly. 

A crowd gathered quickly around the corpse. 
To most this was a totally new experience, that 
of death on the battle field, with its appalling and 
sudden violence. As they gazed, a stalwart, 
military-looking man came up. 
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‘My lads,” he said, ‘I trust this is no more 
than what we are prepared to see many times to- 
day. Better thus than on a sick bed, far better. 
Those who fall to-day will be like those of Lex- 
ington, immortal. That will do, lads, take your 
spades and bury the dead quickly as possible.” 

‘* What,” exclaimed a rustic and astonished 
bystander, ‘“‘ bury him without even a prayer ?”’ 

“My good fellow, if I should fall to-day, I 
should have neither spade nor prayer; time 
enough for such things to-morrow,” replied 
Prescott, with a smile as full of seriousness as 
could have been the gravest countenance. 

‘‘ Shame, shame,” exclaimed one and another, 
with excited looks, “can no chaplain be 
found 7” 

Prescott’s countenance lowered, and he was 
about to issue a sterner command, when Master 
Pollard, with bared head, arrested him. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘‘may it not be well for the 
moment to gratify what is certainly no unworthy 
feeling? Though no clergyman, I trust I may 
be able to say a few appropriate words.” 

“They must be few,” answered Prescott, 
pointedly. 

Master Pollard raised his eyes with reverent 
air, and every breath was hushed in close 
attention. 

‘Our Father in heaven, who wilt hear those 
who pray to thee humbly, and in a righteons 
cause, hear us, thy too sinful children, who this 
day go forth to battle the enemies of their coun- 
try. Thou who didst in ancient times receive the 
flocks of the field as a sin-offering from thy peo- 
ple, wilt thou, this day, receive, the life blood 
which we fervently offer, giving thy blessing to 
that country which we would willing] y die to save. 
Amen, and amen !”’ 

The body was lowered into the ditch, and 
quickly covered. The crowd dispersed silently 
and steadily to their posts. Every sign of 
dread seemed to have vanished, and they were 
strengthened most visibly by those few words for 
the task before them. The day passed on with 
all its glorious horrors, rank after rank were 
mowed in death, and when the thrice repulsed 
foe were again driven as it were to the assault, 
when cartridge box and powder horn were emp- 
ty, and when the close bristling bayonets pushed 
forward with deadly order on the rustic troops, 
still the latter bore back steadily, and with face to 
the foe. Musket butts and stones answered 
when all else failed; and the rustic, ill-armed 
militia kept at bay the veterans of England, re- 
treating with equal step towards the narrow. 
isthmus which was to place them in security. 

“Don’t give up.the guns, boys,” shouted 
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Emerson. “One more for Lexington and 
Banker’s !”” 

One more larum of slaughter poured forth; 
one more, and the last. Amid the volleying 
smoke their foes were upon them. The little 
band was fearfully thinned. Half their number 
had fallen. 

‘Don’t desert me, Emerson,” cried the feeble 
voice of Carter, who lay extended on the earth. 
His entreaty was vain. 

““ Steady, lads; close together, and lay on. 
There comes old Pat himself.” 

And, at the word, the veteran with some two 
score sturdy reapers of death beside him, cleared 
@ space around. 

** Move on, move on, my brave fellows—take 
care of yourselves—let the brass playthings go. 
They’ll not serve the redcoats to-day, I'll war- 
rant. So put spike and hammer.” 

The crash and clamor of conflict rolled on, 
falling dull on Carter’s sinking sense. 

* He has left me to die,” he murmured. 

With an effort of reviving strength he raised 
himself on his elbow. He could still distinguish 
Putnam’s rusty hat and flaming sword. The 
tide of retreat wavered for an instant, and the 
cry came: “ Emerson is down; save him !” 

“‘ Move on!’’ 





Two years had passed. Burgoyne’s surren- 
der had just lightened the gloomy horizon with 
a flood of joy and hope. Men’s hearts, which 
had sunk to the stagnant depths of sullen though 
stubborn despair, now bounded with animation 
and vigor, and a universal thanksgiving spread 
throughout the land. 

Accompanying the captive army in its inglo- 
rious march toward the eastern seaboard, came 
Carter, now a major in regular commission. 
His spirit was light and free as the bracing air 
which he drew in every breath. The transient 
cloud which had dimmed his first essay in arms 
had long since passed away. The encomiums of 
his superiors, the public commendation of Gates 
himself, might have been sufficient cause for ex- 
ultation. But other and milder rays than those 
of warlike fame illumined the future. Gentle 
Anne Pollard, gentle and more beautiful than 
ever, had listened to his suit, and had not said 
him nay. In brief, he was hastening to his wed- 
ding day, which was to take place immediately 
on his arrival. The anticipated event, s0 wel- 
come to him, was scarce less so to Master Pol- 
lard, and to the elder Carter, whose severe and 
rather worldly heart had been quite thawed by 
the charming face of his prospective daughter- 
in-law, . 
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* A most worthy young man, Martha,” ex- 
claimed the schoolmaster to his sister, his heart 
meanwhile swelling with exultation. ‘ A most 
worthy young man he has proved himself, and 
how different from the perverse lad Emerson, 
with whom you were once so much taken.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Martha, with asigh. “I 
wish that I could know for a certainty what has 
become of him.” 

“ Know for a crtainty?” exclaimed Master 
Pollard, his face ablaze. “ What possesses you 
to say thus, when we all know that he deserted 
to the British, and is now flourishing at the south 
with a pocket full of money, and a fat office, 
the young villain. I could wish that he had 
been knocked on the head at Bunker’s, and lain 
there, as (intended that young Carter should 
have lain, for all the help that he would give.” 

“There may be some mistake, possibly,” 
terposed the compassionate sister. 

“Mistake about what? I declare you are 
enough to put a saint in a passion with your 
possiblys. You know very well that James 
Gibson said there was no doubt that Emerson 
saw and heard Carter. He stood right beside 
him, and perceived him look that way. It was 
scarce more than a yard distant. It is very easy 
to understand it; there had been rivalry between 
the youngsters. But there, Martha, I meant not 
to have said so much. Heaven forbid that I 
should wish William Emerson ill. And indeed, 
it is not wishing him other than well to say that 
I had a thousand times rather that he had died 
an honorable death, than to be living now, & 
traitor to his home and country.” 

Martha was effectually silenced. Yet a mu- 
tual gloom pressed on the spirits of the two, 
when Anné entered the room, bent on some 
household errand, her silken hair awave, and the 
tender roses and lilies coming and going like the 
gentle tints of an early summer morn. Such a 
light as was dispersed through the just now sad- 
dened room! Master Pollard, with unwonted 
levity of action, caught her by the arm as she 
passed him, and pushing softly back the tresses 
which encroached upon her forehead, said, with | 
a half serious smile : 

“So light and free of care, my little butterfly ¢ 
And to-morrow, perchance, George Carter will 
be here.” 

‘So soon ?” exclaimed Anne. And there was 
aslight change of color, and a little tremor in 
her voice as she spoke. 

Martha, standing by the table, involuntarily 
took up a small Bible which lay thereon. On & 
blank leaf, as she opened it, met her eyes the 
name of William Emerson, in his own writing: 
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“Poor boy!” she said, scarce aloud. “ That 
would scarce seem a dishonest hand that traced 
those round and well-shaped letters.” 

She was startled at feeling a breath upon her 
cheek. Anne whispered, with a strange, wild 
look in her eyes : 

“Aunt Martha, I saw him last night.” 

“Anne!” 

“I dreamed it. He was pale, deadly pale. I 
can remember scarce anything, except that he 
said he had been belied. Aunt Martha, it is 
dreadfal.”’ 

“My dear Anne, you tremble like a leaf. 
You have been a little nervous, that is all. 
There, love, think no more about it. We have 
a thousand like idle visions. We but spoke, of 
him the other eve, and this has come of it. I 
could recount you a full score of such baseless 
visions.’’ 

And, with a kiss, the comforting woman dis- 
pelled the pallor from the cheek of fair Anne. 
Master Pollard, meanwhile, out of hearing of 
this colloquy, looked on with a curious perplex- 
ity. Anne turned a glance thither, and instantly 
comprehended that a cheerful countenance would 
just at that moment be peculiarly appropriate. 
So, with a smile of the gayest liveliness she 
sprang forward, and throwing her arm playfully 
around him, dragged him away to the farther 
corner. 

“ Ah, sir, we must not risk your listening to 
our litile follies.”’ 





“ A joyous occasion this, friend Dimmick.” 

“Hum, yes, I s’pose one ought to think so.”’ 

‘Ah, captain, you are a born grambler, I 
must believe,” exclaimed the first speaker, who 
was no other than Dick Hazeltine, the jolly and 
well-to-do merchant of the village. ‘‘One would 
think, from your grum looks, that you had come 
to attend a funeral instead of a wedding. Hap- 
py and joyous, why not, pray? Here is Master 
Pollard, full to the brim with honest pride and 
satisfaction. There is Stephen Carter, Esq., 
justice of peace, member of assembly, and what 
not, at this very moment totally forgetfal of strut 
and consequence in his sympathy with the hap- 
piness of Carter, minor, who stands yonder, 
hardly conscious whether he is on his heels or his 
head. Aud who can say anything, pray, when 
he looks at this sweet young bride 60 soon to be ?” 

“Tt is I that can say it, Master Hazeltine. I 
am a rough fellow, I know, and one whom you 
would nd think capable of looking very far into 
ladies’ minds ; but I can tell you that not five 
minutes since, that girl was thinking of a very 
different person frum George Carter.” 
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“Pooh, captain, yoy mean Will Emerson. 
I have heard you say that before now. But I 
don’t think that she ever thought much of him. 
And I know that you and George are no great 
friends.” 

“ And never will be, the popinjay! But he is 
coming this way. Such a condescending shake 
of the hand as he bestows on his humble guests ! 
I’m off, for I want no such lofty notice.” 

“Ab, Dimmick,” exclaimed Hazeltine, as the 
Veteran retreated, ‘“‘what a man you might be if 
you could but wring that drop of gall from out 
of your heart !—Major Carter, I wish you joy. 
Here am I with a crowd of your old acquaint 
ances and fellow-soldiers to participate in your 
happiness.” 

“ Ay, ay, I thank you, sir,” replied Carter, 
with an abstracted air. “Bat, I pray, can you 
tell me who that man is who has seated himself 
at the table near the door? He is a stranger to 
me.” 

“A stranger?” echoed Hazeltine, peering 
over his questioner’s shoulder. ‘Sure enough, 
and strange enough he looks—dusty, scarce- 
dressed, and such eyes! Dare say it’s some chap 
alittle overloaded with liquor, who has stambled 
in here. Well, well, never mind, as loug as he 
is quiet.” 

“‘ What ails the major?” said one of Hazel- 
tine’s companions a moment after the bridegroom 
had passed on. ‘“’Pears to me he luoks a little 
out o’ sorts like.” 

‘Q, nothing, except there’s an unbidden guest 
here that looks as if he had gotten his liquor 
aboard a little too early. And you know what 
Jim Thomson says, ‘When a fellow’s to be 
married or hung, he likes to have things go on 
in good shape.’ ” 

“Well, Dick Hazeltine, you must always be 
Joking, I b’leve. But, law, here comes the gal 
herself, pretty and blushin’ as a June mornin’, 
bridesmaids, groom and all. Declare it’s enough 
to make an old fellow young again to look at 
her. No glum looks about Major George now, 
I warrant you.” 

“‘ Why, Mason, who would have thought you 
so poetic? But hist, Parson Goodenow is going 
to begin. Hope the old man wont be quite so 
lengthy as he sometimes is.” 

Lhe clergyman commenced a preliminary ad- 
dress, the prolonged phraseology of which 
seemed not to promise the fultilment of the hope 
just expressed. But Hazeliine presently forgot 
all anxiety on that score, in observing a singular 
change in the demeanor of the young bride. At 
first, unusually composed as she sat by the side 
of the groom, awaiting the commencement of 
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the marriage ceremony, her color a few instants 
afterward began to come and go like that of one 
struck by some vague apprehension. Then she 
~ became pale, apparently unconscious of what 
was spoken, her eyes turned intently toward the 
farther end of the apartment. The eyes of 
Hazeltine and others also followed that singular 
gaze till attention centred on the countenance of 
the unbidden guest, now sitting with head erect, 
his face of corpse-like hue, rendered more strik- 
ing by a long red seam which descended from 
temple to cheek. His eyes flashed with a pre- 
ternatural brilliancy that chained in apparent 
fascination every faculty of Anne Pollard’s 
mind. ~So marked became her agitation that the 
clergyman paused. Dimmick and Hazeltine 
pressed forward to remove the cause of the 
disturbance. 

“Friend,” said the merchant, “ your manner 
is unseemly, your appearance scarce befitting the 
occasion. We would entreat you to retire.” 

“Come, sir, up with you,” added Dimmick, 
with difficulty restraining himself to such a grasp 
on the offender’s arm as would indicate an al- 
ternative which most intruders would have dis- 
liked to await, in view of the iron muscle exhib- 
ited in the veteran’s clasp. But scarce had 
Dimmick placed his hand on the stranger, when 
the latter flung him backward as though the firm 
set man were the merest child. 

** He is mad !”’ 

“ Mad—mad ?” cried the intruder, rising and 
breaking out in feverish utterance. ‘ Who 
would not be mad? Will none of ye greet me? 
Ha, dapper groom, fair maiden, must I be gone, 
back to shame and the prison rot? Curses on 
ye all, fair lips and lying hearts !’” 

“ William!” thrilled a low, imploring voice. 

“Forgive me,” cried the maniac, his tones 
suddenly lowered to gentlences. ‘ I am neither 
coward nor traitor, but since you ask it I will go. 
Yes, I will go.” 

At the word he fell. A dozen hands were 
outstretched to raise him, but Anne was already 
there, his head supported in her clasp, while the 
blood from his re-opened wound trickled on her 
snowy dress. 

“William, William!—dear William — live, 
and I will be yours; indeed I will!” 

“Neighbors,” said Dimmick, hurriedly, to 
those around him, “ we cannot be wanted just at 
this moment. There is space for usin the gar- 
den and orchard, till the household recovers 
from this unforeseen occurrence. Well, I should 
never have thought that to be William 
Emerson.” 

The rough soldier was, among all the guests, 
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first to evidence a rare and delicate consideration 
of feeling. The apartments were soon cleared, 
Anne was conveyed fainting to her own apart- 
ment, Emerson was placed on a bed in an adjoin- 
ing room, and a message despatched to the 
physician. The elder Carter could not restrain 
his annoyance at such proceedings. 

“Very improper, very improper,” he repeat- 
edly exclaimed. ‘“ Miss Anne, too, should not 
have thought it. Not respectful treatment at 
all.” 

A little consideration, however, and a few 
words from his son and Master Pollard sufficed 
to check his irritation, when Martha Pollard, 
coming in, said that Anne wished to talk with 
Gedrge. He obeyed the call. 

Anne was half reclining in the arm-chair, 
when he approached and took the little hand 
which she extended with s look so beseeching. 

**O, George, can you ever pardon me? In- 
deed, I can go no farther. I cannot marry you. 
I was led to believe him dead—dead to us at all 
evente—forever. And now— George, the day 
before he left us for battle, I gave him my heart. 
He has it now. Pardon me!” 

And her head with its waving tresses bent 
over his clasped hand in utter grief and humili- 
ation. George shook with answering emotion, 
but he thought and answered manfully. 

“I do forgive you, Anne, hard as it is to part 
with you in this way. But if you love William 
Emerson better than you do me, Heaven bless 
you both, heartily. I have been called selfish, 
but, Anne, I am not so to-day. And William, 
there has been some great mistake, doubtless he 
has been belied, but tell him I have had no hand 
init. Anne, 1 can’t say more. Good-by!” 

She made no reply, but her eyes and her 
countenance told all she would have said. © 

For weeks William Emerson lay dangerously 
ill with brain fever. Before he rose again he 
and Anne Pollard had joined hands forever. 
Health again recovered, Emerson once more en- 
tered his country’s service, knowing no dearer 
friend and fellow-soldier than Major George 
Carter. Both the one and the other became en- 
nobled in character by their attachment; an at- 
tachment so strong that it gave rise to a proverb 
among their townsmen, “Like Carter and 
Emerson.” 

The reports of Emerson’s recreancy, so strong- 
ly attested as to have gained universal belief, 
had arisen from the coincidence of his neme with 
that of a refugee from New York. The young 
soldier had escaped from a long and cruel im- 
prisonment, making his way homeward in & con- 
dition scarce removed from insanity. 
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(onsen...) 
THE MOON-GAZER.—A FABLE. 


BY IGA. AMEND BBESHART. 


Cynthuleus stood on e prairie bare; 

A few fall flowers through their icy hair 

Looked up and smiled, but they caught not his eye, 
Yor he gased on the moon in the cloud-hung sky. 


Uamindfal of hearts that were beating so loud, 
The modest moon hid in a rayless cloud ; 

The eager-eyed gaser, scarce breathing a breath, 
Stood stiriess, and seemed like a statue of Death. 


His eye to the cloud, as a star to the night, 

Clung close till he saw the dark edge growing bright; 
Then he laughed—and as coyly the moon peeped out, 
The still prairie rang with his wild glad shout. 


The moon like a charm o'er his spirit fell, 

His features were changed by the magic spell; 
A deep eweet smile to his face was given— 

He seemed as if breathing the air of heaven. 


Now the wind rose high—through the dismal air 
The cold sleet fell on his forehead bare; 

He cared not, but smilingly still gased on, 

And only was conscious the moon stil] shone. 


I offered him shelter, and warmth, and home, 

And bede him, a child, to my cottage come; 

¥ entreated, and urged he must perish soon— 

He moved not, but whispered, ‘‘ Themoon! the moon!” 


Morn came, and he fhy on the cold earth there, 
With bis wild eyes fixed on the vacant air; 
The frost had jewelled his locks of gold, 

His eyes were glased, and his heart was cold. 
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THE PUMPKIN HOOD. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 





“A PUMPKIN hood, by all that’s comfortable! 
I baven’t seen one these six years.” And Ned 
Bailey—one of the clerks at the M-——— post- 
office—slipped down from the high stool upon 
which he had been seated, and came close to the 
window, that he might garvey more at his ease 
the litde bundle of Thibet and furs that stood 
before the ladies’ list in the outside apartment. 

It was a very graceful little figure, in spite of 
the warm wrappings that cumbered its move- 
ments, and Ned seemed to take considerable in- 
terest in watching it. Presently a very small 
plump hand was slipped from its mitten of white 
worsted, and a taper, rosy-tipped finger com- 
menced running along the line of names. What 
® pretty hand it was! Ned’s eyes grow bright, 
and he regarded the lady more attentively than 
ever. 

Suddenly the little figare tarned around, and 


- 


never hed a brown merino pumpkin hood, with 
a blae silk lining, shaded a prettier face! Such 
a pair of dazzling violet eyes! such a. pouting, 


‘| searlet mouth! such a complexion—like roag 


tinted ivory! The sudden, half-impatient mo- 
tion had tossed over the white brow a tress of 
soft, curling hair, like golden silk; and as the 
pretty owner tucked it inside the warm hood, the 
giance of her bright eyes fell upon Ned. Sucka 
blush as leaped into her beautiful face !—(Ned 
was decidedly a good-looking young man, with 
a pair of fine, dark eyes)—it made the half- 
captivated fellow dream of roses and lilies all 
that night. But the yougg lady didn’t stay to 
observe ite effect. Very hastily she tripped inte 
the street, and if Ned sighed as she went away, 
we don’t know as anybody possessed the anthority 
to dispute his right. 

It was very cold when the clock struck nine 
that night, and Ned buttoned his overcoat closely 
about him, as he walked hastily homeward. 


‘| Spite of the brisk exercise, he was benumbed. 


with the cold when he reached his lodgings. 
Hurrying up the stairs, he threw open the door 
of his room and entered. The place was as: 
cold asa tomb. 

“Pshaw!” he mattered, thrashing his arms. 
‘“‘ That confounded fellow has neglected to make 
a fire again. It’s enough to try the patience of 
a—better fellow than I am.” 

He rang the bell violently, and when a little 
round-faced negro-boy answered the summons, 
he gave vent to a burst of eloquence that quite 
bewildered the boy. 

“* Wasn't it enough for him to walk over half 
a mile such a night, without coming to a room. 
like that? Did Tom remember what he had 
promised him last week for this very thing? and 
now which would he prefer—a caning, or a pair 
of boxed ears! He didn’t want to hear any 
excuses. Tom might save his breath to con- 
vince some one besides himself that he wag any- 
thing else than a lazy, good-for-nothing torment. 
If he would be kind enongh to quit interrupting 
him, when he was talking, he would be exceed- 
ingly obliged to him. And now did he know 
where the coal-bin was? If he was possessed of 
the desired information, Ned should expect a 
fire in that grate in the course of three min- 
utes, or—” 

Tom didn’t wait to hear any more, and the 
diecomforted bachelor sat down in an arm-chair 
and laid his watch on the table before him. 
Perhaps he thought that this little show of 
authority would accelerate Tom’s movements, 
but it really didn’t seem to have the desired 


| effect. It was full five minutes before the plump 


Métle fellow waddled in with the fuel, and then 
le proceeded so leisurely to lay and kindle it, 
thet Ned at length quietly arose, and taking him. 
by the collar, led him to the door and shut him 
owt. Then he proceeded to do the work 
himself. . 

Presently the polished grate held a bed of 
glowing coals, and Ned threw himeelf upon « 
Jeunge and lay gazing ‘into it. But he was de. 
Gidédly out of humor, and his countemance was 
anything but a pleasant one. Presently he .com- 
menced muttering to himself: ; 

“He was really the most unfortunate fellow 
alive. He wished he had a home and a wi— 
mother. Heconidn’t see the least use in his 
ows existence. He wished most heartily thet he 
had never been born. He hadn’t any friends, 
and he didn’t want any friends.” 

He took another position upon the lounge aad 
turned a cold shoulder to the warm, genial fire. 
With the new position came a new train of 
thought. He carelessly recalled the events of 
the day, and then suddenly remembered the 
pumpkin hood and its owner. He recalled the 
rosy face and pretty, jewelled hand that had at- 
tracted his attention that morning. Immediately 
upon this recollection, he felt better. He made 
friends with the fire again, and fixed his eyes 
plensentiy upon its brightaess. He speculated 
upon whom the littl lady was—wished he 
could see her again. Wondered if she was mar- 
ried, and concluded she wasn’t. Was quite sure 
she wasn’t, and in a few moments grew quite 
angry at himself for entertaining such an idea 
for a moment.- Puta bold face upon the mat- 
ter, however, and wished he was. Declared that 
be shouldn’t have the slightest objections, if a 
little blue-eyed lady should open the door aad 
enter that very room. Indeed he shouldn’s ob- 
ject very strongly if she threw her cloak and 
furs and a brown and blae pumpkin hood over a 
chair, and then came and seated herself upon 
an ottoman beside him. And then if she shonld 
take a whim to rest her bare, dimpled arm on 
his breast and Jay her curly head upon it, he 
didn’t know how he could help it, without being 
rade—and Mr. Bailey made a point of treating 
ali ladies with the strictest politeness. 

He was very proud of his handsomely fur- 
nished apartment; yet he didn’t know but what 
it would be less annoying than he had sometimes 
thought, to have a pair of small, white hands 
take her nicely arranged books from their case 
and leave them lying on the sofas and window 
seats. He couldn’t prove that a pair of number 
three and a half slippers would look any worse 
thrown carelessly down upon the hearth than his 
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own did; and to his taste, the firelight would 
stream more richly upen an animated, flushing, 
living face lying softly upon his breast, than it 
did upon the calm, Madonna features in the gilt 
frame opposite. With a little sigh, he closed his 
eyes and let his fancy have free range. The 
clock struck eleven, but he did not move. Of 
what was he thinking? O, Ned, Ned! are you 
not playing traitor to the voWs you made, so 
long ago, when pretty Lizzie Howe coolly pre- 
sented you with a mitten ? 

The fire was gradually going down. A wreath 
of white ashes fell upon it. The flame of the 
lamp grew dim, and the room became dark and 
cold. With a rattle, the few living coals in the 
grate fell together. A mist of fairy frost-work 
grew over the window-panes. The wind came 
up and rattled the casements. With a sudden 
start, Ned awoke and sprang to his feet. Ah, 
Ned! after an evening spent like this, who shall 
answer for your dreams ? 

- St. Valentine’s Day. Ned worked himself 
into a brisk glow, as he sprang about the office, 
for not since he could remember, had there been 
such a rush of business. It was enough to make 
& man contented with his lot for a week after- 
wards, to have the privilege of waiting upon the 
owners of the pretty, shy faces that peeped in 
upon the occupants of the littfe back office con- 
tinually. The place was crowded, and the 
chime of merry voices and the ring of gay 
daughter sounded through the building all day. 
Ned was tired, when night came—weary of the 
hum and bustle, pleasant as it was. The ladies 
had deserted the office—for the evening was a 
dark and snowy one—and save the occasional 
tap of a gloved fiuger against the window glass, 
as the owner called for the contents of his box, 


the place was very quiet. 
Saddenly the sound of gay voices was heard. 
Ned stepped to the window. Why did his heart 


give such a tremendous leap? A young lady 
and a gentleman stood together in the outside 
office. As Ned looked forth, the gentleman was 
closing the door against the drifting snow, and 
the lady stood holding her skirts from her little 
India rubber-booted feet, while she stamped the 
snow from them. Langhing gayly, she untied 
the bine ribbons of her hood and brushed the 
snow from her wavy, golden hair. Then still 
chatting merrily with her companions, she turned 
to the list of letters. Again the little white 
finger travelled the line of names. Then hastily 
she turned to the window. Ned’s heart beat 
fast. 

‘‘Miss Jessie Raymond,” she cried, in the 
most musical of voices. 
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Ned reached a package of letters and shifted 
them four consecutive times, without knowing 
whether the desired letter was there or not. 

“I am quite sure that it is here,” observed the 
owner of the dazzling eyes that was watching 
his movements. “Jt is impossible that it has 
been taken by any one else.” 

With some effort, Ned recovered his scattered 
senses and found the letter. As he handed it 
forth, the touch of the little white hand that re- 
ceived it, thrilled him like an electric shock. 
He blushed, and when the young lady made 
some inquiry regarding the evening mail, stam- 
mered so as to be scarcely intelligible. 

When she had gone, he sat down and covered 
his face with his hands. One of the clerks came 
in and asked if he was sick. He thought he 
was—would go home and leave him to close up 
the office. And he went home, but not to sleep. 
The queerest fancies haunted him. If he looked 
into the fire, the coals assumed the appearance 
of bright eyes that sparkled and laughed in his 
face. He tried to read. If a cloud of silky, 
golden hair had fallen upon the pages, he could 
have distinguished the words and their meaning 
quite as plainly. The sound of the wind seemed 
to him like gay, mocking, girlish laughter; and 
he grew so uneasy, that at last he sprang up and 
commenced pacing the floor. But he soon grew 
tired of that, and seated himself at his desk to 
write to an old schoolmate. Having written three 
pages very carefully, he prepared to read them, 
and found them to be addressed to “‘ dear Jessie,”’ 
and their import to consist of the most extrav- 
agant expressions of love. 

“I believe I’m bewitched!” he exclaimed, 
tossing the sheet into the fire. Ah, Ned! there 
was ‘more truth than poetry” in those words. 

When the eastern mail came in, next morning, 
Ned received a letter from an aunt who was his 
only surviving relative, and had been his guar- 
dian from his infancy. The old lady was an 
invalid, and very wealthy and eccentric; and 
though Ned ever treated her in a most dutiful 
manner, her commands were sometimes very 
unreasonable and annoying to him. She would 
imagine her last end to be drawing near,. without 
the slightest physical change to warrant the sup- 
position; and whenever this whim entered her 
head, her nephew was forthwith summoned to 
attend her. So used had Ned become to this 
freak, that the reception of the letter caused him 
not the slightest uneasiness on the good lady’s 
account, although he gave utterance to a little 
sigh on his own. 


‘I wonder how long I am to be shut up in 


that dismal old den of a country-house, in the 
6 
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dead of winter 7” he muttered, as he threw him- 
self and his portmanteau into the cars. “ And 
just now, of all times! Hang the women!” 

If Ned had been asked if he made no excep- 
tions, when he gave vent to this spiteful denun- 
ciation of the fair sex, he would have given the 
questioner a most unsatisfactory answer. Butas 
it was, he was whirled on to his destination 
without any interruption to his most uncom- 
fortable thoughts. 

“« Just as I supposed !”” he exclaimed to him- 
self that evening, as he walked back and forth in 
the long sitting-room beneath his aunt’s cham- 
ber. “Another of those unreasonable whims. 
Now what in the name of reason am I to do, 
caged up in this old, dreary place, for the next 
four weeks, whilst she—” He stopped, shocked 
at his own indiscretion, and then taking a lamp 
from the mantel, went sullenly to bed. 

Several days passed by—Mrs. Bailey always 
remaining in her own room, and Ned, compan- 
ionleas and lonely, wandering restlessly about 


‘the house, uneasy in mind and body. 


At last the mistress of the establishment con- 
sidered herself able to be brought down stairs, 
and, having been bolstered up in an easy-chair, 
was wheeled into the parlor, where sat her most 
unhappy nephew in a brown study. 

“Edwin,” she exclaimed, after gazing at him 
for some time, “ how queerly you look! You’re 
not going to be sick, are you ?” 

With only an “ excuse me, dunt,” in answer, 
Ned hurried from the room. 

Incongruous as the idea seemed, he had sud- 
denly devised a scheme that might possibly favor 
him. Going to his room, he seated himself, with 
pen, ink and paper; and when a servant came 
to call him to dinner, she was answered only by 
a thundering ‘ begone!” 

That afternoon, Ned walked a mile and a half 
to the post-office, and carried with him a letter 
addressed to Miss Jessie Raymond. It wasa 
bold venture, but Ned was desperate—and— 
successful ! 

On the third morning, he received an answer. 
A perfumed note was handed him, on which was 
inscribed the most delicate characters, expressive 
of the modest interest which the writer felt in the 
author of the letter she had received, and a kind 
consent to correspond with him. Ned was in 
raptures ; he pressed the precious missive to his 
lips and put it—away in his trunk! It was 
answered immediately, and letters came and 
went, through the succeeding fortnight, at a rate 
that made the old postmaster look suspiciously 
over his spectacles at Ned’s handsome, animated . 
face. 
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At length his sunt gave her consent to his re- 
turn to town, and then the last and most impor- 
tant letter was penned. He gave full vent to his 
emotions, and in the most delicate manner hinted 
at his wish to see his fair correspondent in per- 
son, and begged the favor of an interview on his 
return to town. An answer granting all he de- 
sired was received, and on the following day he 
was seated in the cars, on his way to M——. 
As he rode along, he took the last precious letter 
from his pocket and re-read it. Somehow it did 
not sound to him then as it did when he first pe- 
rused it in the solitude of his chamber. He 
thought it smacked more of the theatrical style 
than any letter he had ever seen before. But 
then had he not written her much in the same 
strain—ardently, extravagantly, with allusions 
to congenial souls and future bliss? He replaced 
it in his vest pocket, with a smile, and leaning 
back in -his seat, gave himself up to pleasant 
thoughts. 

Stopping at his hotel only long enough to 
leave his portmanteau and make some alterations 
in his toilet, he hurried out on to the street in 
the direction of Miss Raymond’s residence. He 
found it a large brick house, with a quiet, aris- 
tocratic air. His ring was answered by a mulatto 
girl, who ushered him into a finely farnished 
apartment, where he sat down with a heart beat- 
ing a great deal faster than usual, and awaited 
the appearance of the lady. 

At last a light step was heard, and as he rose, 
ere he had time to turn towards the door, a 
female, about six feet high, dressed in a very 
gaily-trimmed dress of pink merino, and appar- 
ently about thirty-five years of age, threw him- 
self violently into his arms, and amidst tears and 
caresses, sobbed out—‘* My dear Edwin!” 

Ned turned pale and staggered to a seat upon 
the sofa—the lady still clinging to him. 

“My dear madam,” he cried, striving to lift 
the ringletted head from his shoulder. 

“0, do not speak to me!” she exclaimed, 
throwing both her bare, sallow arms about his 
neck. ‘It is happiness enough to be near you 
—to feel your embrace—to know that at length 
I have found a congenial soul—that nought but 
death can ever part us more! O, I love you— 
I love you!” 

_ “For heaven’s sake, madam!” cried Ned, 

wildly, struggling from her embrace; and at 
length succeeding, he stood before her. ‘“ There 
has been some mistake. You are not the lady I 
wished to see.” 

“Who did you wish to see?” said the lady, 
suddenly drying her tears, and brushing her dis- 
hevelled ringlets from her face. 
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For an instant, Ned stood nonplussed; then 
suddenly observing the portrait of the beautiful 
object of his dreams, and the wearer of the 
pumpkin hood, he pointed to it and said : 

“It is the original of that, that I saw, and 
supposed I was corresponding with. How has 
this terrible mistake occurred ?” 

“‘ That is the portrait of my niece, Miss Alice 
Browne. She was married here this morning, 
and left town with her husband a few hours ago. 
She has taken several letters from the post-office 
for me lately, and I suppose that is what you 
meant by saying that you had first seen me there. 
But,” cried the lady, springing towards him, 
convulsed with anger, “ you needn’t think to get 
off in this way—for you wont. No,” she con- 
tinued, shaking her bony hand so near his face, 
that he stepped back in dismay, “no, I'll not 
be tampered with in this way. I’ll sue you for 
breach of promise, sir, for I’m able to do it. I 
have your letters, and the smartest lawyer in the 
land can’t clear you. You’re a wretch to abuse 
a poor girl in this way—gaining her affections, 
and then casting her off with some senseless 
twaddle about a mistake! J’ll not stand it, sir. 
I'll not be hoaxed by any man !”’ 

Poor Ned! Explanation and persuasion were 
useless. The affair cost him a lawsuit, and that 
wasn’t the worst of it. About three months 
after, he passed in the street the beautiful niece 
of his correspondent,*and by the roguish sparkle 
of her blue eyes, as she met his glance, he knew 
that she was acquainted with the whole matter. 
Words could not express his chagrin, yet, strange 
to say, the affair has not taught him the lesson it 
was evidently intended to teach—for Ned is still 
a bachelor, and stares at the pretty girls who 
enter the office as intently as ever. 

Eee 
AN OPEN DOOR. | 

A few years since, while Rev. Thomas Hill 
(the newly elected President of Antioch College), 
was occupying the pulpit for the day, of the Se- 
cond Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, there was a 
very severe rain storm, and the church door being 
open, one of the congregation was about to shut 
it, when Mr. Hill announced his text from Rev. 
8;8: “Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it.” The effect upon 
the person was so apparent that he did not stir; 
80 the door coy open. 

sermon, however, was a very poe one, 
and opened the door to the attention of the con- 
gregation present ; but the coincidence of the oc- 
casion was remarked by several, and Mr. Hill 
(who was afterwards informed of it) laughed 
heartily over it.— Christian Inqutrer. 
OP 
A SKYLARK. 
Type of the wise, who soar but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
Worpsworrs. 
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he Florist. 


Bend your brown branches, leafless trees, 
Beneath the wintry sky; 

I know for me the harvest-time, 
The vintage hour, is nigh! 


Growing Oameliias in Pote. 

The camellia is a plant which requires abundance of 
weter, and yet is soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain round {ts roots. When grown ina pot 
there should be abundant drainage. The soll should be 
peat-earth aad sand, which may be mixed with a little 
Vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the plants of a 
very luxuriant growth, and the plants should be potted 
high. The pots should not have saucers—or, if they have, 
for the make of cleanliness, the water should be carefully 
poured out of them immediately after the plants have 
been watered. The plants should be watered abundantly 
every day while their flower-buds are swelling; for, if 
this be neglected, the bads are apt to drop off. When 
the flowers begin to expand, the watering is not of s0 
much consequence, though it should be continued in 
moderetion, and a plentiful supply should be given when 
the plants are making their young shoots After they 
have done growing, watering once or twice a week will be 
sefficient till the flower-buds begin to swell. 





Round-shaped Cacti. 

These plants take their name from their resemblance in 
form and spines to a curled-up hedgehog. There is, how- 
evet, a gpent degree of confusion about them; and those 
with very leng-chaped flowers are by some called cereus, 
beenuse their flowers resemble in construction those of 
other plants belonging to the genus cereus. But what- 
ever the namwe given to them, all the round-shaped, rib- 
bed, spiny or porcupine cacti. require the same treatment 
——that is, to be grown in vegetable mould, mixed with 
pounded bricks or ime rubbish. The pots should be 
drained with cloders, and the plants be frequently water- 
ed; but water should never be given overhead, as when 
there is an indentation, it will rot the centre if suffered 


to remain can hardly be avoided if water be 
poured all plant. 
Genista. 


There are above fifty distinct species of genista, most of 
which will live in the open air, but some are greenhouse 
shrabs. They are all very handsome from their profu- 
sien of bright yellow flowers. The greenhouse kinds 
sbould be grown in peat and loam, and are propagated by 
eattings under a gisss, which should be frequently taken 
e@ and wiped, or they will damp off. 

Patersonia. 

A fibrous-rooted genus of very beautiful plants, natives 
of Mew Holland. They should be grown in sandy loam 
and pest, sed are increased by dividing the roote or by 
seed. They require a little protection during the winter, 
and on that account are generally grown in pots which 
esa be readily removed from the border to the green- 
house. 


Lapoyrousia. 

Cape bulbs with pretty flowers, which may be planted 
im a warm border and left in the ground during winter, 
if protected during thst season by a hand-giass from frost 
and heavy rain. 
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Management of Cuttings. 

The management of cuttings after they are planted 
depends on the general principle that, when life is weak, 
all excesses of exterior agency must have a tendency to 
render it extinct. No cutting requires to be planted 
deep, though such as are large ought to be inserted deep- 
er than smaller ones. In the case of evergreens, the 
leaves should be kept from touching the soll, otherwise 
they will become damp, and rot off; and in case of tubu- 
lar-stalked planta, which are in general not very easily 
struck, owing to the water lodging in the tube and rot- 
ting the cutting, both ends may, in some cases—as for 
instance, the honeysuckle—be advantageously inserted 
in the soll, and besides with a greater certainty of suc- 
cess, two plants will be produced. Too much light, air, 
water, heat and cold are alike injurious. To guard. 
against these extremes in tender roots, the most common. 
means {is that of enclosing an atmosphere over the cut 
tings, by a band or bell-glass, according to their delicacy. 
This produces @ uniform stillness and moisture of the 
atmosphere. 

Growing Tulips. - 

One of the best composts for tulips, in order to Insure 
bloom, i¢ made up of equal parts of fresh soil, well-de- 
composed barnyard manure, decayed horse-manure and 
good loam. When variety of colers is desired, a compost 
may be used of one-third old lime, well pulverized and 
sifted finely, and two-thirds of fresh solt. It isa good 
rule to take every dry part, which appears of a brown or 
black color, away from each tulip-root bere planting it. 
In planting seedling tulips, care should be taken to keep 
them clear of weeds, and the second year they may be 
expected to send forth flowers. At this stage, it is advis- 
able to pull out and throw away such as are of a red or 
yellow color, as they will not prove to be handsome flow- 
ere, and ate, therefore, perfectly useless. Such as are of 
purple and flesh color will prove fine flowers, and should 
be saved. 


New Seedlings. 
French amateur florists have lately been remarkably 


fortunate in the production of new seedlings of some 
classes of flowers. For years the old scarlet geraniums 
have been grown without showing any remarkable or dis- 
tinct new colors; the French, however, have within a 
short time past raised sorts quite dissimilar to any previ- 
ously seen. Among the recent sorts are the rubens and 
domage ; the former a superb rosy crimson, and the latter 
a salmon pink of exquisite shade. There are also the 
nemesis and consuello; the former a delicate shade of 
pink, with large white centre—the consuello a rosy scar. 


let, and blossoms very large. 





Bulbs. : 

Bulbs of most kinds flourish in rooms with, leas care, 
than most other kinds of plants. Hyacinth, tube-roses. 
and lilies should be planted in the autumn. In prepar-. 
ing pots for them, select such as are about four inches, 
deep and three inches wide; put a little rotten dung into, 
each pot, fill up with rich, light soll, and plant the bulbs. 
so shallow that nearly half the bulb stands above the soil. 
As soon as the bulbe begin to start, water. wel), and keep, 
them in the sun. 


Pernettya. 

A pretty little evergreen bush, a native of Terra de? 
Fuego, with white, heath-like flowers. It fs quite hardy, 
and only requires to be grown in a bed of peat soil. 
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Curious Matters. 


A Sea of Punch. 

On October 25, 1784, a bow! of punch was made at the 
Right Honorable Edward Russell’s house, when he was 
captain-general and commander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
forces in the Mediterranean. It was made in a fountain 
in the garden, in the middle of four walks, all covered 
over with lemon and orange trees; and in every walk was 
a table, the whole length of it covered with cold colla- 
tions, etc. In the fountain were the following ingredi- 
ents, viz., four hogsheads of brandy, eight hogsheads of 
water, twenty-five thousand lemons, twenty gallons of 
lime-juice, thirteen hundred weight of fine Lisbon sugar, 
five pounds of grated nutmegs, three hundred toasted 
biscuits, and lastly, a pipe.of dry Mountain Malaga. 
Over the fountain was bullt a large canopy to keep off 
the rain; and there was built on purpose a little boat, 
wherein was a boy who belonged to the fleet, who rowed 
round the fountain and filled the cups of the company— 
and in all probability over six thousand drank from it. 








Hearing his own Funeral Sermon, 

An English paper—the Gateshead Observer—tells a cu- 
rious story of an inmate of one of the workhouses on the 
Tyne, who on a recent occasion fell into such a state, that 
it wes difficult to say whether he was dead or ‘‘ dead 
drunk; and the opinioa of the doctors having been 
taken, he was pronounced to be in the former condition. 
He was accordingly carried to the dead-house, and prepa- 
rations were made for his burial. Sunday intervened— 
there was divine service in the workhouse—and the rever- 
end gentleman who officiated having heard of his removal, 
‘‘improved’’ the event; but by this time the jovial pau- 
per had recovered from his trance—had demonstrated his 
death to be a ‘fallacy of the faculty ’—and was discov- 
ered to be listening with great sobriety to his own funeral 
sermon! 


Female Heroism. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Bulletin records the heroic con- 
duct of a young lady residing in Henry county, Virginia. 
A child of Dr. Watt, of Charlotte, was on a visit to the 
Read family, and while playing in the yard was struck in 
the foot by a rattlesnake. Fully aware of the danger 
which she incurred, but without a moment’s hesitation 
the courageous young lady set to work to draw the poison 
from the wound by applying her mouth to the bite, and 
sucking out the virus, which she persevered in until she 
was rutiafied that the poison had been eradicated. Up to 
this time she had experienced no ill effecta from the poi- 
gon, and the child, with the exception of a swelling of the 
foot and leg, was well in a few days. 








Noteworthy Example. 

When railways were in their infancy, it was supposed 
that they would injure the estates through which or near 
which they run, and Mr. Labouchere’s father received 
the compensation of £30,000 for an imaginary detriment 
to his property of this sort. After his death, his son, 
finding there was no injury to the estate from the vicinity 
of the railway, but the contrary, refunded the £80,000. j 


New Poultry. 
It is said that chickens of a new breed. called S¢ Belip- 


tendean,’’ are being Introduced into this country. In- 
stead of feathers, they are covered with fine hair like that 
of lap-dogs, very white, soft und beautiful, and have 
curious red ornaments on their heads 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Hlectricity. 

In front of the ‘‘ Bieliatheque Imperial” at Paris, 
there exists an open space, upon which the opera-house 
formerly stood, where the Duke de Berri was assassinated. 
The place is ornamented with a bronse fountain, which 
has just been coated with copper by the eleotroty pe pro- 
cess. The operation was carried on ina workshop bailt 
for the purpose at the neighboring village of Anteuil. 
Some weeks ago the upper basin, from whieh the water 
flows through sixteen tigers’ mouths, was in the bath of 
sulphate of copper when a violent thunderstorm burst 
over Paris, and the lightning*fell close to the workshop 
in question. Immediately after the storm had subsided, 
M. Oudry caused the liquid copper to be poured off, in 
order to examine the vase, and to assure himself that the 
electric fluid had not deranged the deposit. He was ex- 
tremely surprised to discover that the copper had been 
deposited on the tigers’ heads in streaks or lines about 
the twenty-fifth of an inch in height, separated by equal 
intervals, and so bappily eryanged that they gorm.a veat- 
table tiger’s akin, covered with bair, in as perfect a man- 
ner as if they had been produced by the hands of a skil- 
ful engraver. 

Betraying Government Secrets. 

A curious case, involving the crime of treason, has just 
come to light in Berlin. A workman in the reyal manu- 
factory of the percussion mixture used in the preperation 
of cartridges for the needle-gun, was induced to betray 
the secret to, it is said, a French agent. He attempted 
to forward a quantity done up as bales of paper. At the 
railroad office attention was attracted by the extreordi- 
nary weight of the packages, which were opened and 
found to contain a large quantity of detonators. An 
agent of the secret police was at emee despatched from 
Berlin, and both the workman and his tempter are said 
to have been securcd. The composition is a secret, and 
all the employees in the manufactory are required to 
take oaths of allegiance and secrecy. His betrayal o 
trust is thus a case of high treason. 


A gifted Family. 

The Brousil family are giving concerts in England. 
Mr. Browsil, who is a German, is so fortunate as to pos- 
sess six children singularly gifted. Tw Ve girls, 
play upon the violin, one, a lad, handles ble bass, 
another, quite a boy, performs upon the violoncello, a 
younger brother plays the viola, and an elder sister sits 
at the piano. Thus an orchestra is formed, and difficult 
pieces of music are rendered in a manner both strange 
and delightful. 





New Fire Alarm. 

An ingenious mechanic in 8¢. Louis has devised a sin- 
gular fire alarm apperatus for hotels. Cords with weights 
gttached run to all the rooms in the house, and connect 
with registered bells in the office. A fire in any part 
would burn one or more of those cords, whereupon, by 
mechanism nicely arranged, the bell to which it was at- 
tached would be made to fall to the floor, and all the 
others set to ringing loudly. 





The Lover’s Puzzle. 
To learn to read the following, 90 as to make sense, is 
something of a mystery : 
thee read see that me 
ve is down will Ili have 


But that and you have you ld 
One and up and you if 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Aingular Presentiment of Death. 
Among the effects of the late Henry B. Lane, the young 


man who was recently burned to death by the explosion 


of a can of camphene in the St. Louis Democrat office, 


was found a diacy, ia which the following entry had Fe- 


cently been made. It is certainly a most remarkable 
instance of presentiment of death : 
‘“‘ To whom it may Concern.—Havi been 

with forebodings of the most ne 
last four or five wééks, and that I am about te 
meet with some sad misfortune or other, I this 
method to make known my 
happen which cause my death. 1 


that some one will inform my relations, by mene to Mr. 


John Buekworth, No. 167 Spring Street, New 
the earliest 


HENRY B. LANE.” 


N. H., and thereby render & favor to one who died 
in a strange land. 


Maternal ‘‘ Affection” of the Tiger. 

Contrary to the habits of most animals, which take the 
wtmncet care of their young, and in their defence will ox- 
pose themselves to the direst perfil, the mother tiger is in 
the habit of making her young family her pioneers, and, 
when she suspects anything wrong, of sending them for- 
ward to clear the way. Knowing this curious propensity, 
the experienced hunter will not fire upon acub that 
shows iteeif, for the mother will, in: most cases, ba wait. 
ing te see the result of her child's venture. Therefore, 
they permit the cub .of cabs to pass with impenity, and 
reserve thelr ammunition for the benefit of the mother 
as che follows her effepring. 


Curious Instrument. 

Dr. Scott Alison has Introduced a new instrament for 
the detection of diseases in the chest, which he calls the 
“‘ chest goniometer,” or angle measure, by which he is 
enabled to detect the slightest deviation from symmetry, 


and thus to discover depression at a very early stage of 


eensumption, and to mark the progress of the disease, 


whether favorable or unfiyorable. The fnstrument Is of 


ivory, and very light and portable. Its use in the way 
intended is sald to give very satisfactory evidence of ita 
weefalness and value, and it is being extensively intro- 
duced. 


i 


The great Bell of Birmah. e 


An East India missionary writes af a celebrated heathen: 


temple near Rangoon :—‘‘ Near this pagoda is by far the 
largest bell I ever saw. Its weight is, as written on the 
bell, 2,514,549. These figures, according to some, mean 
tiss ; according to othera, rupees. Taking the lowest esti- 
mate, the weight of the bell is over 90,000 pounds. I 
think there is nothing that will compare with it in Eng- 
land or America. Some fifteen or twenty men can stand 
inside of it. It contains, according to the inscription, 
ove handred and twelve pounds of gold, which would be 
alone worth over twenty-five thousand dollars.” 


cheese 


Remarkable Suicide. 

A desperate case of suicide is recorded in the St. Louis 
popes. A Frenchmen, named Jean Benoit Bonnadieu, 
eat his throat, but being disappointed in not succeeding 
in killing himeslf, he took a gun, placed the end of the 
barrel in the wound he had made in his throat, and pulled 
the trigger. He had method enough in his madness to 
point the gun upward, so that the bullet penetrated his 
brain instantly, and 90 ended his misery. 


TeRRed, 
nful nature iuio the 


wishes, should anything 
t is my request 


ork, at 
possible moment, and also please to write to 
y mother, Mrs. Hannah D. L. Neal, London Mills, Lon- 
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Child nurtured by Wolves. 

Le Loyer, an old writer on demonology, relates a story 
of a child nurtured by wolves, remarkably eimilar to 
those which have been recently brought from the king- 
dom of Oude. This account is, that in the reign of the 
Emperor Louis, of Bavaria (A. D., 1818-47), a child was 
taken ina forest of Hease, who walked on his hands and 
feet, and in this manner was able to run faster than any 
wild animal. After a time they succeeded In taming him, 
and he was taught to walk upright by tying his hands to 
sticks. He related that, at the age of about three years 
he had been carried away by wolves, which hed removed 
him to their den, without doing him any’hamn. The 
wolves shared their food with him, and lay round him {fn 
winter in order to protest him from the cold. They 
forced him to walk and run like themselves on his hands 


‘and feet; and he became so perfect in this mode of pro- 


gression, that there was no wolf im the forest which could 
run fheter, or leap a ditch better, than he could. This 
boy was presented to Prince Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, 
and he often sald he would have preferred to remain with 
the wolves, so far had his life in the wouds become » 
second nature. 


tee 


Pigs taking Opium. 

A London agricultural paper, “The Field,”’ says tha 
the opiate in the flower of the poppy fattens pigs by 
making them sleep more. One of their correspondents 
writes :—‘‘ In a sandy field of mine, a part of which had 
been dug up and not planted, a large quantity of poppies 
grew and completely covered the ground. Not knowing 
what to do with them, I asked a farmer how I should act, 
and he advised me to give them to the pigs. This I did, 
and was surprised to find how fond they were of then— 
eating them up clean, and with evident relish. and pre- 
ferring them to other food as long as they lasted. The 
pigs improved in flesh, and one of them which was unu- 
sually noisy became quiet even when his feeding time 
came round No doubt the poppies had some somnifer- 
ous effect; but no injurious symptoms followed, and the 
bowels were not constipated, as I thought would perhape 
have been the case. I had never heard of it before; and 
perhaps this may induce others whose land produces a 
large crop of poppies to try this novel way of feeding their 
pigs.” 


Odd Fatality. 

A returned Californian reached home a short time 
ago with between $15,000 and $16,000 in gold coin. Feel- 
ing it unsafe to keep 20 much money about him, and sus- 
picious of the honesty of banking institutions, he deter- 
mined to bury it, which he did accordingly, without in- 
forming any one of the locality. A few days afterwards 
he went out riding, when he was thrown from his horse 
and instantly killed. Of course no one knows where the 
money is, although {t haa been searched for very carefully. 


Singular Accident. 

A lady came near losing her life by a singular accident, 
in Louisville, riding in a buggy. One end of a 
ecarf which she wore around her shoulders biew off, and 
was caught in the spokes of one of the wheels, and wound 
up in such a manner as to draw her neck down on the 
wheel, and was choking her very severely. Some gentle- 
men stopped the buggy, and relieved her from her peril- 


ous aituation. 


The Housewite. 





Bally Lunn. 

Sift into a pan one and a half pound of flour; make a 
hole in the middle of it, and put in two punces of butter, 
warmed ina pint of sweet milk, a saltspoonful of salt, 
two eggs well beaten, and two tablespoonsful of the best 
brewer’s yeast. Mix the flour well with the ether ingre- 
dients, and bake {it in a turban form, or bread-pan, well 
greased. It requires to be put to rise at three o'clock, in 
order to bake it at seven o'clock. 





Muffins. 

One quart ot milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the sise 
of an egg melted in the milk, two tablespoonsful of yeast, 
‘a little salt. When the milk is warm, put all the ingre- 
dients together, add two pounds of flour, set it in a warm 
place and let it rise. Turn into buttered pans, and bake 
toa light brown. About twenty minutes is long enough 
if the fire is good. 

Bread Sauce for Partridges. 

Cut up sn onion, and boll itin milk until it is quite 
soft; then strain the milk into s cup of stale bread- 
crumbs, and let it stand one hour. Then put it intoa 
saucepan, with about two ounces of butter, a little pep- 
per. salt, mace, and the boiled onion. Boil it all up 
together, and serve it in a sauce-tureen. 





Fremont Bread. 

A little more than a quart of flour, three eggs, two 
tablespoonsful of white sugar, three tablespoonsfal of 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one half-tea- 
spoonful of soda in one cup of milk. Bake about halfan 
hour. 





Potato-Balls Ragout. 

Add to a pound of potatoes a quarter ef a pound of 
grated ham, or some sweet herbs, or chopped parsley, an 
onion or eschalot, salt, pepper, and a Hittle grated nut- 
meg, and other spice, with the yolks of a couple of eggs. 





Potatoes Roasted under Meat. 

Half boil large potatoes; drain the water; put them 
into an earthen dish, or small tin pan, under meat roast- 
ing before the fire; baste them with the dripping. Turn 
them to brown on all sides; send up in separate dish. 





To remove Ink. 

Ink may be removed by rubbing upon it the juice of 
wood-sorrel, holding it over a hot flat-iron with a cloth 
between; then wash it out, without soap at first. Some- 
times cream-tartar and boiling water will remove ink. 


— 


To remove Paint or Grease, Pitch or Tar. 

Make a mixture of one pint of alcohol and ome ounce of 
spirits of nitre. Wet the soiled place, and rub hard with 
the fingers until it is removed. 





A liquid Glue that keeps for Years. 

Dissolve two pounds of good giue in and one-ninth 
pints of hot water; add gradually seven ounces of nitric- 
acid, and mix well. 


Invisible Cement. 
Dissolve Russia isinglass in hot alcohol, and it will 
stick firmly broken crockery or glass. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Cider Cake. 

One pound ef batter, one pound of sugar, four eggs 
well beaten together. Dissolve two teaspoonsful of soda 
in one pint of cider, and pour into the previous mixture, 
and then stir in gradually two pounds of flour. Cloves 
and mace are the best seasoning. Any fruit can be add- 
ed, either raisins, currants or citron. This makes two 
large loaves. It should be baked three hours with a 
steady heat 
Rich Loaf Cake. 

Three-fourths of a pound of sugar, three-fourths of a 
pound of butter, six eggs, half s cup of molasses, one 
pound of flour, one pound of currants, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of soda, one pound of raisins 
chopped fine, half a pound of citron. 


Milk Biscuit. 

Ingredients—One pound of flour, quarter of a pomnd 
of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, one and a Inalf 
teacupful of milk, one egg, one wineglassful of yeast, a 
teaspoonsful of spice, and six ounces of flour to mix with. 
Make into a fine, light dough, and bake them in tins, oz 
in pans. 

Jenny Lind Oake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, 
six eggs well beaten, yolks and whites separetaly-—the 
whites should be kept until everything else is done and 
then added—-four cups of flour, into which two teaspoous 
ful of cream tartar should be well stirred. Flavor with 
lemon. 


Potato Bread. 

Boil and peel a dozen mealy potatoes; rub them through 
a sieve, mix them thoroughly with twice the quantity of 
flour or meal, add sufficient water to make a dough of the 
ordinary consistence, ferment in the usual way with hop 
or potato yeast, and bake in rather a bot oven. 


Temperance Oake. 

One cup of milk, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, and flour to make it as 
stiff as cup cake. This should be eaten new, as it soon 
dries if kept. Most persons lke it best eaten with buster. 
It may be baked in a amall loaf or in oups. 


[a= 


Potato Oakes. 

Mash boiled potatoes until smooth, and knead with 
flour to the consistency of light dough; roll it about an 
inch thick, cut in any form desired, prick with a fork, 
and bake on a griddle. 

Rice Bread. 

To one pint of rice boiled soft and two quarts of wheat 
meal add a handfal ef Indian meal; mix with milk to 
mold it ike wheat bread, and rise with yeast. 


a! 


Carpets. 

If you are buying a carpet Sr durability, choose smali 
figures. 
To destroy Crickets. 


Scotch snuff put on the holes where crickets come out, 
will destroy them. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Roast Capons and Fow!ls. 

They mast be killed, in warm weather, two days before 
cooking; in cold weather, several days. A godd critexion 
of the ripeness of poultry for the spit is the ease with 
which the feathers can be plucked; always leave a few on 
to pluck to ascertain this. A full grown fowl requires 
about an hour and a quarter for cooking; it is prepared 
and dressed exactly as a turkey, only not much, if any, 
staffing in the belly of the fowl. The craw requires 
some for plumpness, but the stuffiag absorbs the flavor 
of the fowl. The gravy is made like the turkey, of the 
liver and gizzard. Oranberry sauce is a necessary com- 
panide of roast poultry. 


A Cure for Lockjaw. 

A young lady ran a rusty nail into her foot recently. 
The injury produced lockjaw of such « malignant char- 
eeter that her physicians proncanced her recovery hope- 
less. An old nurse then took her in hand, and appiied 
pounded beet-roots to her foot, removing them as often 
as they became dry. The result was a complete and 
most astonishing cure. Such a simple remedy should be 
borne in mind. 





Potatoes fried with Fish. 

Take cold fish and cold potatoes. Piok all the bones 
from the former, and mash the fish and the potatoes to- 
gether. Form into rolls, and fry with lard until the out- 
sides are brown and crisp. For this purpose, the drier 
Kiade of fish, such as cod, hake, ofe., are preferable. 
Turbot, soles, eels, etc., ater eae 0 nee This ie an 
economical and excellent relish. 

Tea Cakes. 

Two eggs, well-beaten ; two spoonsfal melted butter, in 
a pint of milk; add one teagpoonfal of soda. Put two 
tengpoonfuls of cream-tartar into a little four, and mix 
with the former ingredients, and continue to add flour 
until it makes a stiff batter. Drop into cups or tins, and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. These cakes are 
very nice either hot or cold. 


Chicken Broth. 

Wash half the breast and one wing of a tender chicken ; 
put it in s saucepan with three half pints of water, a 
Htétle salt, and one tablespounful of rice or pearl barisy. 
Let it immer slowly, and skim it. When the chickens ie 
thoroughly done, take it out of the broth. Serve the 
latter in a bowl with light bread or a fresh cracker. 
Potato Oolcanon. ; 

Bel potatoes and greeus and spinach separately. Mash 
the potatoes; squeene the greens dry, chop them quite 
fine, and mix them with the potatoes, with a little butter, 
pepper and salt. Put into a mould, buttering it well 
fizet; let it stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 


Grape Jam. 

Boil grapes very soft, and strain them brite: 
Weigh the pulp thus obtained, and put a pound of 
crushed sugar tos pound of pulp. Boil it twenty min- 
utes, stirring it often. The common wild grape is much 
the best for this use. 


Cheap Loaf Cake. 

Take two spoonsful of butter, two cups of sugar, two 
eups of milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, two cups of 
raids, chopped fine, and flour enough to make a stiff 
batter. Adda nutmeg, or a little clove or cinn®mon, for 
Gaver. 
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To preserve cut Flowers from wilting. 

Procure a fiat dish of porcelain, into which pour water; 
place upon it a vane of flowers, and over the vase of flow- 
ers « bell-glass with its rim in the water. The air that 
surrounds the flowers being confined beneath the bell- 
glass, is constantly moist with water that rises into it in 
the form of vapor. As fast as the water becomes con- 
densed it rans down the side of the bell-giasa into the 
dish ; and if means be taken to enclose the water on the 
outside of the bell-glass, so as to prevent it evaporating 
into the air of the sitting-room, the atmosphere around 
the flowers is continually damp. The plan is designated 
the ‘‘ Hopean Apparatus.”’ The experiment may be tried 
on @ small scale by inverting a tambler over a rosebud in 
a saucer of water. 


Oanary Birds. 

Persons who keep canaries and other birds, instead of 
putting fine gravel in the cage, that the poor birds may 
help themsecives to flint, to assist their digestion, some- 
times give them a piece of cuttle fish bone (carbonate of 
lime), which is useless. The consequence is, the poor 
creatures sicken and die of dyspepsia. If any one will 
make the experiment and try the effect of some minute 
particles of silica on their favorite song-birds, the extreme 
greediness with which it will be consumed will speedily 
assure thena of the neseasity for its continuance. 





Cranberry Sauce. 

Pick amd wash the cranberries. Put them into the 
kettle or saucepan with a little water, and stew them 
about half an hour; then stir them up, and add sugar 
enough to sweeten; stir it in, and cover it up tightly; let 
it simmer fifteen minutes; take off the cover, and let it 
simmer a little longer, and turn into an earthen jar. 


A useful Remedy. 

A simple but often very effectual remedy for bililous- 
ness, arising from any cause whatever, will be found in 
drinking half a tumbler of lemon-juice. It can be re- 
peated, if necessary, and will put many a headache to 
flight. 


A. good Tooth-Powder. 

Take pulverized orris-root, charcoal and pumice-stone, 
in the following proportions :—two-thirds orris-root, one- 
sixth each of charcoal and pumice-stone. This dentifrice 
should be used with care as to frequency. 


To take out Mildew. 

Mix together soft soap. powdered starch, half as much 
salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on both sides with a 
painter’s brush, and let it lay on the grass day and night 
until the stain comes out. 


Potato Cheese Cakes. 

One pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of a pound of 
currants, quarter of a pound of sugar and butter, and 
four eggs, to be well mixed together; bake them in patty- 
pens, having first lined them with puff paste. 


Potatoes mashed with Onions. , 

Prepare some boiled onions by putting them through a 
sieve, and mix them with potatoes. Regulate the por- 
tions according to taste. 


To make Soft Water. 
A gallon of strong lye put in a bertel of hard water 


will make % as soft as rain water. 





Gditors Sable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Propaiztor. 





A NEW VOLUMS. 

With the present number of Ballou’s Dollar 
Magazine we commence the eleventh volume of 
the work, and the sixth year of its issne. It is 
not a cause of surprise to any one that it has at- 
tained to so large a circulation when its origin- 
ality and general excellence, and ite wonderful 
cheapness are considered. No work has ever 
heen attempted in America at so low a rate, and 
it even rivals in price the famous Penny Maga- 
zine once published in London. We shall 
steadily continue oar efforts to make it more and 
more valuable, and in every way worthy of all 
the good thinys said of it, and the extensive cir- 
culation it enjoys in every State of the Union. 
Remember that one dollar sent to our address 
will secure the work for a whole year, or five 
dollars will pay for six subscriptions for a year. 





Postrace Stamps 1x Great Britarn.—The 
annual demand of penny postage stamps in 
Great Britain is little short of 500,000,000. 
Supposing the year to contain 300 working 
days, it would give for every working day about 
1,600,000 stamps to be manufactured. No very 
impossible task, however, when we remember the 
small size of the stamp, and the number that 
might be printed by a single stroke of the press, 
or one revolution of a cylinder machine. 

OO eee 

IpLENESS HARD Work.—The retired butcher 
in the neighborhood of Whitby must have found 
idleness hard work, when he gave notice that he 
should kill a lamb every Thursday, just by way 
of amusement. 





Question axp AnswER.— What is the dif- 
ference between a crockery dealer and a cabinet 
maker? One sells tea-sets and the other settees. 





Homn.—The sweetest type of heaven is home ; 
nay, heaven itself is the home for whose acquisi- 
tion we are to strive the most strongly. 





A Grave Joxe.— There’s always a Ketch 
to alegal joke,” said the culprit to the hangman. 
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“She Welcome Guest.” 


On the first of January we shall commé@nce 
the publication of a choice and elegant weekly 
journal thus entitled, which it is our purpose to 
make the gem of the literary press. It will be 
issued, of the mammoth aise and in that favorite 
form the folio, upon fine paper, and new type 
cast expressly for its columns. /¢ will be in every 
particular entirely distinct from Ballou’s Dollar 
Magazine, and the two will be sent to any person 
together for $2 50 a whole year. We have long 
been engaged in perfecting this enterprise, and 
after nearly twenty years’ experience in the news- 
paper business, we command unequalled facili- 
ties and ample means for the purpose. The 
Welcome Guest will be entirely unlike all its co 
temporaries, and will follow the lead of no other 
paper published, striking out and maintaining for 
itself an entirely original path. We hope every 
reader of our Magazine will send us his or her 
subscription for the year 1860, for the new 
journal, as we are resolved it shall become the 
most popular weekly in the country. Terms 
$2 00 a year. Four cents per copy. 

Gs Any persons who have already renewed 
their subscriptions for the Magazine, can enclose 
us one dollar and a half (the half dollar in post- 
age stamps, if most convenient), and state at the 
same time that they are on our Magazine sub-. 
scription list, and Zhe Welcome (suest shall be 
sent them a whole year at that price. 





MATRIMONIAL.—We have heard of several 
novel resorts to “raise the wind” for Cali- 
fornia, but the last expedient is that of a young 
geutleman in Boston, who advertises for a wife, 
who is willing to invest a sum of money suffi- 
cient to enable him to reach the gold regions ! 

——— ee Dee 

TALKATIVENESS.—A tremendous talker is 
like a greedy eater at a boarding-house table, 
keeping to himself an entire dish of which every 
one present would like to have partaken. 





So rr 18.—A dollar ten years ago was worth 
as much as a dollar and eighty cents is to day. 
So, after all, the increase of gold docan’t really 
make the world any richer, it seems. 
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POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 


pa 


A HORTICULTURAL ANECDOTE. 


The return of the steamer Fox to England | When Sir Francis Carew had rebuilt his 


affords all the melancholy relief that can be de- 
rived from the certainty of Sir John Franklin’s 
fate. ‘Bhe sad widow who for so many long 
years has sought for the evidencea of his death, 
or indulged at intervals in the hope that the hero 
whose name she bore was yet numbered among 
the living, has now incontestible proof that he 
died eleven years since—died surrounded by 
noble companions, who, at longer or shorter in- 
tervals, followed him to the. better world. The 
icy north has claimed ite glorious dead. And 
now, is it not time to say that henceforth no more 
gallant adventurers shall be sent forth to perish 
in those gloomy regions of darkness and horror, 
and perpetual frost, that has already claimed so 
many victims? The London Times decides this 
question in the affirmative, taking precisely the 
ground and employing the arguments which we 
used in an article written for this journal two 
years ago. 

There are forces in nature which are stronger 
than the might of man. There are lines drawn 
around the globe we inhabit of which it is writ- 
ten, “thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
There are regions where Nature brooks no hu- 
man companionship. Of the mysteries of those 
far northern climes that gird the Arctic pole, we 
have learned quite enough. The record of the 
expeditions sent forth from England and this 
country to make polar discoveries are ample 
enough and sad enough to satisfy all but a morbid 
curiosity, and when we weigh the cost of such 
Voyages in treasure and life, we must come to the 
cenclasion that it is even criminal to swell them 
by regewed sacrifices. For he is vamembered that - 
those who go forth on such wanderings must 
. necessarily be among the best and bravest mem- 
bers of society, and that the energies thus wasted, 
if secured at home, would inevitably prove val- 
wable and effective, No word or aid. of oars will 
ever be exerted in favor.of another polar expe- 
dition. It is time that the losing account should 
be closed. 





Axraguine Strenetra.—We have just heard 
of a Kentuckian whose amazing strength has 
been attended with very fasal-consequences. He 
was eating 2 slice of bread, when the kuife 
slipped and cut him im halves, and two, men 





A KNOWING BacnEro¥:—"A fine gold lady's 
breast-pin” is advertised as lost. A bachéfor 
makes the inquiry if she is a single “gold 
lady,” and is wilting to be changed. 


mansion house at Beddington in Surry, he 
planted the garden with choice fruit-trees. There 
he was twice visited by Queen Elizabeth; and 
Sir Hugh Platt, in his Gardens of Eden, tells a 
curious anecdote relating to one of these visits; 
“‘I conclude,” says he, “ with a conceit of that 
delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for his 
better accomplishment of his royal entertain- 
ment of our late Queen Elizabeth, led her maj- 
esty to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had of pur- 
posdkept back from ripening at least one month 
after all cherries had taken their farewell of Eng- 
land. This secret he performed by straining a 
tent, or cover of canvass, over the whole tree, 
and wetting it now and then with a scoop, as the 
heat of the weather required; and so by with- 
holding the sunbeams from reflecting upon the 
berries, they grew both great, and were very long 
before they had gotten their perfect cherry color ; 
and when he was assured of her majesty’s com- 
ing, he removed the tent, and a few sunny days 
brought them to their maturity.” 





Lereest Opera Houses In THE WORLD. 
—They are erecting at Rio de Janeiro an opera 
house which surpasses the celebrated theatres of 
the lyric drama at Milan and Naples, and is four 
times the sise of the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, London. The government in 
Brazil sustains the opera. The emperor, who 
takes the lead in the literary and scientific matters 
of the empire, is a great lover of music. The suc- 
cogsfal plan for this temple of the Muses brought 
Messrs. Green and Deville, of London, aboat 


$16,000. 
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PatTHETic.—A Connecticut tombstone has this. 
inscription : “ Sacred to the memory of Jonathan 
Thompeon, a pious Christian, and an affectiongte 
husband. His disconsolate widow continues te 
carry on business at the same place as before 
the bereavement.” ° 





Heavy Divipenp.—A gentleman in Alloa 
received a letter, which had the following item : 
“Edinburgh, Aug. 25, 1859.—Dear Sir,—En- 
closed I send you four postage stamps, being 
your second and final dividend on the sequestrated 
estate of ——-,late of Waterloo Place, Edinburgh.” 

Ox tHe Amoor.—The Russian government 
are about establishing a cotton factory on the 
Amoor River. | 








Lioat Tax.—In Georgia, the tax is only 
two-thirds of a mill on the dollar—light enough ! 


- 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR. 

In reading the record of such a life as Hum- 
boldt’s, the unthinking reader is apt to consider 
it a marvel that a man who performed such a 
multiplicity of labors should have attained such 
length of years. But he unconsciously suggests 
the very secret of his long life. It is the variety 
and many-sidedness of continaal labor that ren- 
ders it endurable and even salutary. You may 
say that Humboldt made science alone his pur- 
suit. True, but science is a comprehensive 
term, and includes a vast amount of contrasted 
details, affording that variety which is not the 
spice, but the very bread of life. It is not labor 
that wears us ont, but monotonous, unvaried 
labor, or total inaction. Fhe man who has 
nothing to do, is the most pitiable of mortals; 
and next to him, in the scale of suffering, is the 
man whose life is passed in one unchanging 
branch of labor. 

The agriculturist will tell you that a system of 
rotation of crops is better for the land than an 
aiternation of culture and fallow. The same 
piece of ground which has ceased to yield good 
crops of corn, or potatoes, or wheat, will yield an 
abundant harvest of grass, or tarnipe or cab- 
bages. So with the human frame; activity is 
sometimes more refreshing than repose. A brisk 
walk after a long ride on horseback is mach bet- 
ter than a nap on a sofa. And so with the mind. 
An active mind had far better seek refreshment 
in a change of employment, than in intervals of 
idleness. The man who passes mathe- 
matics to music, and from politics to painting, 
finds himself in a much better condition than he 
who, wearied in a favorite pursuit, attempts te 
recruit by doing nothing, for if he take the latter 
course the perplexities of his habitual employ- 
ment will project their shadows into his attempted 
leisure. * 

There is a popular prejudice against a “ Jack 
of All Trades,” and these same “Jacks of All 
Trades’’ have made such a brilliant figure in 
history, that if we but briefly sketched them we 
should fill a volume, not a column of a paper. 
Look at Rubens, who ranks in the annalé of his 
country not only as a painter but a diplomatist ; 
look at Leonardo da Vinci, a man of universal 
ability in science and art, excelling in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engineering and mechan- 
ics; in botany, anatomy, mathematics and astron- 
omy ; distinguished also as a poet and musician. 
“Unpublished MSS. by Leonardo,” says Mr. 
Hallam, ‘contain discoveries and anticipations 
of discoveries within the compass of a few pages, 
that strike us with something like the awe of su- 
pernatural knowledge.” The name of our 
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countryman, Morse, will go down to posterity 
indissolubly linked with the electric telegraph, 
but few will remember that he was also a pro- 
fessional artist, a distinguished painter. Mr. 
Ball, one of our fellow-citizens, is an excellent 
instrumental musician, vocalist, painter and 
sculptor. He might make either of the arts he 
has mastered a speciality. 

Labor, properly understood, is a blessing in 
disguise. By varying its application we can 
render it agreeable. Every man should have 
one leading pursuit, but the occasional cultiva- 
tion of other trains of ideas will infallibly give 
vigor to his mind, and refreshment to his spirit. 





AvurHorsair.—Anthor-craft is an imitative 
as well as a creative art; an original thinker is 
one who portrays the works of the great Author 
of the universe—the compiler, one who ingeni- 
ously adapts or re-arrangee the thoughts and 
illustrations of others; both in their d gree may 
be said to exhibit creative power. Peeudo- 
authors are counterfeits—and belong not to the 
true and honorable craft, and should be dealt 
with according to the laws of felony. 





Duration or Lirze.—In spite of the con- 
stant croaking about physical degeneracy, it ap- 
pears from the reports of the life insurance 
companies of Great Britain, that the average 
duration of human life is constantly on the in- 
crease. And with our modern appliances, how 
much more we live in a day than our grandsires 
did ! 





Worth remewnseninc.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
asines, sheet music, or sewspapers, to the ex- 
press, tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a tvifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 





Mowstneus Brvaivns.—Some of the oys- 
ters from the newly-discovered bed on the coast 
of Connecticut, are said to be as large as garden 
spades. “A doson'on the shell” would make a 
supper for a small men with a moderate appetite. 





Euscoant Suwrimawe.— The annexed is a 
choice extract from an album kept at the Niagara 
Hotel : “‘ Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, is 
that of seeing Niagara.”’. 





An ImpREIAL Farmur.—Louis Napoleon is 
an extensive farmer, and owns 50,000 acres of 
land, divided into twenty-six farms. 


e 
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AGEM OF THE PURNST WATER. 

One of the large capitalists of Paris, Mr. 
W—, is the enviable possessor of one of the 
handsomest wives in that capital of grace and 


‘@legance. Every one is well pleased to be com- 


pared to her in any way. Proud of calling her 
wife, Monsiear W—— spared no expense to 
richly adorn his idol. His pride was to see her 
eelipse all others in dress and b:auty. Those 
who know the various means of expending large 
sums on dress, especially in Paris, may form 
some idea of what the cost was to Monsieur 
W——’s purse to have a wife a leader of fashion. 
Thoagh large the allowance he made her, fre- 
quently she was obliged again and again to have 
recoarse to his generosity to pay her debts ; but 
then point lace, honiton, sable, all were so 
dreadfully expensive. Could he reasonably re- 
fase, when it gave him the honor of being the 
husband of such a beautiful creature, the envy 
of all! 

Very lately, at a grand soiree in the Faubourg 
da Roule, Monsioar W—— and his wife were 
among the guests, and the entrance of the latter, 
os useal, was a complete triumph. But whilst 
every one was in ecstacies about the beauty of 
her dress, ornamented with rich lace, one of the 
floances, thanks to her crinoline, caught in the 
gilding of a console ornament, and a portion re- 
mained suspended as the lady swept past. Two 
or three of the envious and curious seized upon 
the precious morsel to admire the fmeness of the 
vextare on closer inspection ; but imagine their 
amazement on discovering that the lace was only 
imitation. It was truly delightfal to find auch a 
bole in the garment of beauty a /a mode. 

Not a litle astonished, next morning, was 
Monsiear W——, on the receipt of an anony- 
mous letter enclosing the piece of lace, and say- 
ing, “ Do you know, monsieur, that itia a breach 
of confidence to pase off imitation lace for real ? 
Who now will aseure urthet madame’s diamonds 
are not false likewise 2” 

“Imitation! imitation !” exclaimed the indig- 
haat man of money; “ is’sonly envy which says 
po." And under the influence of the perfidious 
billet, he rashed off to his wife’s apartment, and 
lid the missive ot her lap, loudly exclaiming 
against the calumny. 

“No, my dear,” she calmly said, ‘¢ chere is no 
calumny, only @ linle evil speaking, for all these 
seppositions are perfectly juat.” Fe 

" Whet,” he exclaimed im apaasement, “even 
the diamonds ?”” 

“Yes, my love.” | 

“Why, ‘tis infamous!’ he cried. “ People 
will think I am rained.” 
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“What will that signify, when yor are well 
aware of the contrary ?” 

‘But what has become of all the money I 
have given you ?”” 

“That is my secret, monsicar,” she replied, 
“‘ which I will tell you if ycu demand it of me.’”” 

“I do, madam,’ was the angry retort; “I in- 
sist upon ore how you have dissipated my 
money. 2d 

“‘ Here, then, ia the seclieee ot tay expetses,” 
she answered, offering him an open book; “I 
was just making it up when you entered.” 

We leave our readers te guess the amazement 
of the husband, when, instead of extravagaace 
and foolish squandering, he read. an aceount of 
sums spent in wooden and other shoes, flannels, 
bread, and clothing of every description, for the 
assistance of the poor. In this consisted all the 
seeming extravagance. 

We must do Monsicer W—— the justice to 
say that from that moment the false diamonds 
and imitation lace of his wife seemed to adorn 
her far more than gems of the purest water 
would have done, or lace of the most costly 
texture and make. 





Fixepwess or Purross.—No human being 
who habitually halts between two opinions, whe 
cannot decide promptly, and, having decided, act 
as if there were no such word as fail, can ever be 
great. Cesar would never have crossed the Ru- 
bicen, nor Washington the Delaware, had they. 
not fixed their stern gaze on objects far beyond 
the perils:at their feet. 





A sEnsIBsLE Man.—Bautru presented a poet 
to M. de Homery, saying, ‘Sir, I present to 
you an individual who will give you immortality ; 
but you must meanwhile, give him something to 
live upon !’’ 

PLEASURE.—All fits of pleasure are balanced 
by an equal degree of pain or languor, ’tis 
like spending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. 








Powpsr AND Rovex.—It is noticeable that 
ladies who use much powder are constantly 
blowing up their domestics, and ladies who 
rouge are seldom well-read. 





Great Tatxanrs.—Thoee men talk most who 


are in the greatest mental darkness. Frogs cease . 


their cronaking when light is brought to the 
water. 


Covrnaca.—There are some men who will 
walk up to the cannon’s mouth, and some women 
who walk up to a lover’s without abrinkiug. 
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THE SMOEKER’S OCANOER. 

Do our young friends, who use tobaceo se 
freely, know that they run a fearfal risk of in- 
curring this terrible disease? The smoking 
mania, which now prevails to so remarkable an 
extent, is developing numerous cases of cancer, 
which puzzles the best medical skill of our hos- 
pitals. Several fearful cases, which have proved 
fatal, have occurred in New York, and some are 
now under treatment in Boston. In Paris, the 
press teems with the subject, and descriptions of 
the most revolting details. Cancer in the mouth 
M. Bouisson declares to have grown so frequent 
from the use of tobacco, that it now forms one of 
the most dreadful diseases in the hospitals; and 
at Montpelier, where M. Bouisson resides, the 
operation of its extraction forms the principal 
practice of the surgeons there. In three years 
this gentleman himself has performed sixty eight 
operations for cancer of the Hips, caused by 
tobacco! Yoath, middle age, and especially the 
poor, all are the victims, and several cases of 
women are also mentioned. M. Bouisson is 
especially eloquent upon the horrors of the dis- 
ease, and advises the physicians everywhere to 
make a regular crusade against this poisonous 
agent, more destructive than many of the more 
decried vices of the day. It is a bad and ex- 
pensive habit, and we pray our young friends, 
especially, to avoid it. The money expended 
for cigars by many of our young men, if placed 
at interest, would make for them small fortanes 
in their old age; but above all, health, and even 
life itself, would be preserved by abstinence from 
this indalgence. 





Amaurican Lazzaroni.—There is in the 
county infirmary at Columbus, Ohio, a woman 
of 89 years, called the “last of the Mohicans,” 
because she is the last of a family of twenty- 
four, equally celebrated for their longevity and 
laziness, nearly all of whom have lived and died 
in various poor-houses in Ohio. 

—— OO eee 

Cost or an Error.—A clergyman in Erie 
county, Pa., recently married.s young man who 
was under age, of which the minister was ignorant. 
The father of the young man compelled his rev- 
erence to pay $35, on pain of prosecution. 

or — tn reer 

Waar next 1—Thpy lately gave a ball, in a 
towa in New Hampshire, the proceeds of which 
was announced to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of a hearse for town use ! 


~~ 





Baw Fraycisco.—The valuation of real 
estate in San Francisco, for the present year, 
exceeds seventeen millions of doflars ! 
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THR IRON GROWS. 

Our readers are aware that the famous iron 
crown of Lombardy was removed by the Aus- 
trians from Monsa, and that its restoration is 
now claimed by the French government. A few 
years after the coronation of Conrad, the kings 
of Italy were crowned at Monza, the arch-priest 
of the cathedral of that city officiating. The 


crown is of solid gold, set with jewels, and sar- - 


rounded by a band of iron; and it is this band, 
said to be forged from nails of the true cross, 
which gives its title to the cirelet of royalty. 
The iron crown is therefore not only a treasure, 
bat an historical monument, an emblem of the 
true royalty of Italy. ._Emperors who claimed 
the additional sovereignty of Italy came to Milena 
expressly to be crowned, and it was the tokem 
that their election had been approved by the 
Milanese, when they received the crown at 
Monza. The crown was always kept in the 
treasure-house of the cathedral of Monza, and 
Exzzelino himself did not venture to touch it. It 
was reserved for Austria.to constrain the guar- 
dians of this crown by force to give it up, that it 
might be removed to Vienna. It remains to be 
seen whether Austria will succeed in retaining a 
sacred property of Lombardy, and the symbol 
of Italian royalty. 





A BaD Bii1i.—It is said that a hard customer 
in Wisconsin, named W. 8S. Bill, is the husband 
of twelve living wives! If they should all 
seize hold of him at once, and tear him into a 
dozen pieces, he would be a mighty difficult Bill 
to collect. 





VERY OOMFORTABLE.—Another piece of old 
household furniture has been bought in New 
York for a tréfic, and when the new owner got it 
home, he found it to contain a smal fortune in 
bank bills. 





Srzciz.—If more silver mines be not discov- 
ered, the relative value between gold and silver 
will ere long be entirely changed. Fenny, 
isn’t it 

Discovary.—Dr. Livingston, the African ex- 
plorer, has lately discovered an immense lake in 
the interior of that uncivilised country. 





Bouitpine 1x Wasainerow.—Five hundred 
new dwellings have been erected in Washington 


during the past year. 





A PERPETUAL STRIKE.—A bass drummer is 
continually striking for wages. 
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GYMNASTIOS. 

Our people seem at last to be fully aroused to 
the importance of regular and systematic mus- 
cular exercise, so long a part of the educational 
tystem of the old world. We allude to the sub- 
ject now—in the first place, becouse we are en- 
tering upon the season when athletic exercises 
are most necessary and most agreeable; and, 
secondly, because there will soon be two gym- 
nasis in fall blast in this city. Thirty years ago 
there was a spasmodic enthusiasm for gymnastics, 
started by come educated Germans, the lamented 
Dr. Follen taking the lead, but it turned out to 
be only a “ Boston notion.” While it lasted, the 
fever was universal. All professions and classes 
were represented in it. Doctors of divinity 
climbed masts, and doctors of medicine swung 
dumb-bells. We ourself, then a school-boy of 
tender years, had the honor of pulling at the 
weights by the side of Dr. Beecher. Being an 
innovation, the system, of course, was severely 
ridiculed. D.C. Johnston published a carica- 
tare of it, which was fall of amasing hits. All 
sorts of accidents were represented as occurring, 
and a corps of surgeons were hard at work ampu- 
tating limbe and performing various other oper- 
ations more improving to science than agreeable 
to sufferers. Gymnastics were never before, and 
have never since been, attempted on so grand a 
tale in Boston; but the enthusiasm died out, 
though the ice was broken and a-way made for 
the revival of the spirit of the thing at some 
fatare time. 

The prejudice against gymnastic exercises 
hes long since passed away. Once they were 
thoughi fitting only for prize-fighters and circus- 
nders. Now it is not thought derogatory to the 
stadent or professional man to have # bloom on 
his cheek, and a well-developed muscular sys- 
em. We are even willing to allow a little 
strength and health to the fairer and better por- 
tion of humanity. We are not shocked to see a 
young lady skating; we think she is no less an 
angel because. she happens to swim on shore, 
when upset from a gailing-boat, instead of owing 
ber life to a swindler and being compelled to 
marry him by the laws of gratitude; and we do 
not drop her acquaintance because she is able to 
walk ten miles befare dinner, as the English girls 
do. Once upon atime the literary man who had 
§ fresh color, and used no spectacles, was consid- 
eredan unmitigated humbug ; now we graciously 
permit him to enjoy a healthy miad im s eound 
body, and do not necessarily associate diplomas 
and dyspepsia. 

Therefore, wa boldly bid “Young America” 


man, on whom the hopes:of the future rest, that 
we shall think none the worse of him, if he learns 
to swing a pair of hundred-pound dumb-bells, 
like Dr. Windship ; that we have no objection to 
his being a proficient in the broad and small 
sword and single stick exercises; and that we 
shall not cross him out of our books even if he 
learns how to thrash a bully scientifically upon 
oceasion. Provided Young America lives dis- 
creetly, and virtaously attends to his books and 
cultivates the amenities of private life, he has 
our full permission to develop his muscles by 
every manly exercise known to our heroic Saxon 


race. 
+ en) 


LAFFDAY—A LADY. 

The word lady is an abbreviation of the Saxon 
Laffday, which signifies Breadgiver. The mis- 
tress of a manor, at a time wheu affluent fam- 
ilies resided constantly at their country man- 
sions, was accustomed, once a week or oftener, 
to distribute among the poor a certain quantity 
of bread. She bestowed the boon with her own 
hands, and made the hearts of the needy glad by 
the soft words and gentle amenities which accom- 
panied her benevolence. The widow and the 
orphan ‘rose up and called her’ blessed ’’—the 
destitute and the afflicted recounted her praises 
—all classes of the poor embalmed her in their 
affections as the Laffday—the giver of bread and 
the dispenser of comfort—a sort of ministering 
angel in a world of sorrow. 





INCOMPREHENSIBLE.—Corny and Patrick the 
mason were looking at a well-made wall on 
Washington Street, near the Roxbury line, when 
the latter, admiring the workmanship, ejaculated, 
“Faith, an’ that wall wasn’t laid in this country.” 
“How could that be?” was the inquiry. “I 
mean,” he rejoined, “that the man who built 
and laid that same wall was never in thia coun- 
try, for such work is ouly done in the ould 
country.” 





Wnhr 18 17 !—How is it that, if a number of 
gentlemen are sitting together, talking sensibly 
upon some sensible subject, and a lady enters, 
they mostly commence talking foolishly, and 
keep it up until she makes her exit ? 





Worps or TruTa.—Women grown bad are 
worse than men; beeause the corruption of the 
best turns to the worst. 





Inpran Barrie.—A battle has taken place 
between a body of Californians and the Pitt 


“goin and win.” We tell that young gentle. | Indians. Sixty of the latter were killed. 


{ 


Foreign Miscellanp. 


Hoops and widely extended skirts are going 
out of fashion in Paris. 

In the gall of Liverpool alone, more than 1000 
officers of customs are employed. 

Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, the dramatic 
author, is preaching in Ireland with great 
euccess. 

The telegraph cable between Malta and 
Sicily has been successfully laid, and business 
commenced upon it. 

A new serial publication is soon to be com- 
menced in London, under the name of Every- 
body’s Journal. 

Professor Mason computes that about 3000 
novels have been produced in Great Britain since 
the publication of Waverley. 

The members of the criminal classes at 
large in Great Britain have been estimated to 
amount to 135,000, living by the plunder and the 
vices of the commanity. 

The Prince of Wales is being brought up in 
the way he should go. Heis made to attend all 
sorts of lectures. His education will not be 
complete until he visits the United States. 

Dr. Kotschy, a distinguished Orientalist, is 





engaged in making explorations in parts of Asia - 


Minor not hitherto reached, or which has been 
overlooked by travellers. 

As a proof that the Persian government is in- 
clined to introduce the improvements of Euro 
civilization, it may be remarked that workmen 
have begun to pave the streets of Teheran. 

The Bishop of Oxford obtained a charter for 
what is now known as the Amicable Life Assur- 
ance Society, founded in-1706, and justly claim- 
ing to be the oldest existing instituuon of the 
kind. : 

A young New Yorker “ broke the bank ” three 
times at Baden-Baden this season—once for 
26,000 franca, a second time for 45,000, and a 
third time for—not stated what. The bank 
‘‘ breaks ”’ at whatever sum it pleases. 


The Austrian expedition, which has been ab- 
sent a long time in circumnavigating the globe, 
bas returned in safety to Trieste, with a 
scientific collection. The government, it is said, 
will shortly publish the results of this expedition. 

The Russian government has just commenced 
a railroad to connect Kiev to Odessa. It will 
take fifteen years to build it, and will involve 
more difficulties and a heavier outlay than would 
a road from St. Louis to San Francisco. 

The photographic process has been lately em- 
ployed to take copies of the inaccessible inscrip- 
tions on the rocks near Mount Sinai, which ex- 
tend for miles. As these photographs admit of 
indefinite expansion under the microscope, these 
inecriptions will now be read. 

A worthy offering to the memory of Humboldt 
is to be made by the German residents at Con- 
stantinople. They are to erect a monument, and 
to establish in connection with it a museum, 
library and reading room for the benefit of his 
countrymen who do now, and may hereafter live 
there. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The British convicébankers, Sir John Dean 
Paul and Strahan, will shortly be released. 

Lady Franklin has spent al] her fortune in 
Arctic researches. She is in the south of France, 
in ill health. 

An interesting disco 
made in Florence, of sev 
uscripts by Michael Angelo. 

The friends of the late Professor Nichol pro- 
pose to erect a memorial window t6 his memory 
in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 


The following notice may be seen on a black- 
smith’s shop in Essex: ‘‘No Horees on 
Sunday except Sickness and Death,” 

Omnuibuses, the first seon in Syria, have begun 
to run at Beyrout. Crowds of natives stood 
gazing at them for hours with wonder and 
admiration. . 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied the 
colonial , and other distingui per- 
sons, will visit Canada in the end of May or the 
beginning of June next. 

Steps are being taken to promote the erection 
of a suitable monument to the memory of the 
late Sir John Franklin, in Spilsby, chat belng his 
native town. 

In 1858, London alone received imports to the 
value of eee of £187,844,441, the 
aggregate amount of the imports of Great 
Britain and Ireland. - 

Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield” 
has been translated into Armenian by T. C. 
Averoom, Esq., a distinguished Armenian scholar 
and an established merchant in Calcutta. 

In Liverpool, England, there is a missi 
to the hack drivers, and his work during the past 
seven years haf been very satisfactory. The 
“‘cabbtes’”’ recently presented him with a 
watch. 

The prices of the necessaries of life are now 
extremely high at Venice, and consequently the 
lower classes are gloomy and discontented. The 
middle classes and nobles are more disaffected 


has recently been 
drawings and man- 


than ever. 
During the last eighteen years, twenty-eight 
additional bishoprics have been founded 1G tte 


colonies and dependencies of the British Crown 
—a number of new Sees exactly equal to the 
total number of English and Welsh dioceses. 


Colonel Wildman, who purchased Byron’s 
Nottingham property and expended $600,000 on 
Newstead Abbey, besides the purchase money, 
recently died. He is as immortal as Childe 
Harold himself. 


The copper coinage of rogers is to be re- 
placed by coinage in bronze of a more conveni- 
ent size. The weight of the copper at present 
in circulation there is 3500 tons, and the profit 
on calling in and recoining that large quantity 
would amount to £92,000. 

The North China Herald says: “ Opium is 
becoming the winter crop of several of the Chi- 
nese provinces, where the country produce is fast 
superseding the Turkey and the inferior classes 
of the Malya drug. It is largely used for inter- 
mixture with the dearer Patub and Malya. The 
juice has an acrid taste. In cultivation the 
Chinese look more to quantity than quality.” 


RECORD OF THE TIMES, 


Record of the Times. 


One of the courts of Ohio has decided that a rail- 
road has no right to mortgage its road franchise. 

The Vermont House of Representatives has ap- 
propriated $200 for a statue of Ethan Allen. 

A Dashaway Association, similar to those in 
California, has been formed in New York, with 
Orville Garduer as president. 

The Cherokee Indians are getting civilized. 
They have a debt—small, to be sure—but so 
large that they cannot pay the interest of it. 

The letters I. 0. S. M. (Independent Order 
Sons of Malta) have been interpreted to mean, 
“IT Owe Some Money.” 

Six handred and fifty-seven mules were sold 
at public sale in Paris, Kentucky, lately, for the 
aggregatg of $63,495 20. 

What is ina name? One of the candidates 
for county officers in La Salle county, Illinois, is 
Wait, and another Waitmore. 


With four weights, viz., 1 1b., 3 Ibs., 9 lbs., 
and 27 lbs., any number of pounds, from | to 
40 may be weighed. 

The first book ear on i oper 
genealogy was Kelton’s Chronycle, prin 
1347, with a genealogy of Edward VI. 


New York can whip the world in dry goods 
“palaces.” One going up on Broadway will 
have one enormous window of plate glass seventy 
fect in width. 


The Masons of San Francisco have parchased 
alot on the corner of Montgomery and Post 
Streets for $92,000, and will erect a building 
worth $100,000 on it. 


In digging a well in Bureau county, Illinois, 
recently, s vein of gas was struck which burned 
With a flame fifteen feet above the surface of the 
ground. 

Amn exchange paper says: “The best safety- 
valve to a boiler is a sober ee Congress 
may legislate till doomsday, but as long as the 

carry too much steam, the boats will 
follow their example.” 


The late George Brown, of Baltimore, left in 
the hands of his widow $400,000 for objects of 
benevolence, of which sum Mrs. Brown ap- 

ropriated $30,000 to the Princeton Theological 
inary. 

A San Francisco , in noticing the shoot- 
ing of a boy at the Oclleginte School, Oakland, 
says: ‘‘ Je is stated that the use of fire-arms is 
not permitted in this school, except at the special 
request of the parents or guardians of the boys. 
Young Carter had this liberty.” 

Dr. Johnson, the great “ Leviathan of liter- 

”? was, asis well known, an immenee tea- 
drinker ; but in Philadelphia there is a gentleman 
who beats the burly doctor, as he been 
known to drink twenty-one good sized cups of 
tea at one sitting ! 

In the course of a lecture in London, Mr. 
Snow, formerly second in command of the dis- 
covery ship, Prince Albert, stated that there had 
been no less than ninety expeditions fitted out to 
search for Sir John in, at a cost of 
£830,000. 
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The Natural Bridge in Virginia has been sold 
to John Lustre for the sum of $12,000. 


Beavers still exist in the backwoods of 


Maine. 
A married lady in Loudon county, Va., is said 
to weigh five hundred and fifty-three pounds. 
More than two millions and a half of dead 
letters are collected in Washington every year. 


The celebrated picture, “The Duel after the 
Masquerade,”’ has been sold to a gentleman who 
resides in Chicago for $2000. 


Mr. Potter, a Hartford school teacher, has 
been fined $10 and costs for punishing a pupil in 
a violent manner. Mr. Potter appealed. 


Innocence and beauty, twin sisters by birth, 
and inseparable through life. If innocence dies, 
beauty fades away also. 


The cheapest pleasures within the reach of all 
are the most enjoyable ; but what is more costly 


in the end than sin ? 


Scientific Parisians have discovered how to 
bottle daylight and uncork it for photographic 
operations in obscure places. 

The vitality of e is destroyed by bein 
transported oa 8 failroad, and it is no sort of ane 
to put such under hens, expecting them to pro- 
dace chickens. 


According to the old mythology, Neptune, the 
sea god, created the horse, and was the patron 
of horse races. This probably accounts for the 
fact that people who patronize the race-course 80 
frequently get “ half seas over.” 

A discovery of great importance has just been 
made by the State geologist in Texas. It is no 
less than the discovery of vast bodies of iron ore, 
as well as tertiary coal or lignite, beds of lime- 
stone, pipe clay, fire rock and hydraulic limestone 
in the region of country immediately south of 

ison county. 

There is said to exist a confederation of out- 
laws, whose headquarters ore in New York, who 
came originally from Poland and Germany, and 
extended their travels to all portions of the 
United States. By daytime they operate as 
shoplifters and pickpockets, and by night as 
burglars. 

A reformed opium eater writes to the Roches- 
ter Democrat, that he commenced eating at the 


age of twenty-four, and continued it tll four 


pear since. He will be sixty-nine on his next 
irthday. During part of the time he took 
eighty grains aday. He thinks there are thirty 
opium eaters in the village where he resides. 


A German paper in New York made a curi- 
ous arrangement of its advertisements the other 
day. Atthe head of a column were the cards 
of a number of doctors, followed by the an- 
nouncement of several drug stores, the whole 
brought up by a lot of undertakers’ cards, with 
& picture of a coffin attached to each. 

Some highly interesting discoveries have been 
made at Port Royal, Jamaica, by a company of 
divers, in the harbor of that ancient town, of re- 
mains of the submerged city, which was over- 
thrown by the great earthquake of 1682. 
Could any considerable portion of the enormous 
treasure buried there be discovered, it would be 
& windfall to the island. 
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Merry-Making. 


a is a dandy like a venison steak? Be 
cause he’s a bit of a buck. 

The editor of a New York journal calls 
another editor “a dilapidated eld Zouave.” 

Punch says the only way to keep food on a 
weak stomach is to bolt it down. 

A frequenter of public dinners complains of 
the overwhelming quantity of dry toast. 

‘‘Caught in her own net,” as the man seid 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in ber 
crinoline. 

“Got any ice at your end of the table, Bill?” 
‘No; but I’ve got the next thing to it.” 
** What’s that?’ ‘A severe cold.” 

In modern days people are accustomed to earn 
their living, but in former times it was usual for 
them to urn their dead. 

“IT don’t think, liusband, you are very smart.” 
‘No, indeed, wife, but everybody knows I am 
awfally shrewed.” 

A boy was recently arrested for theft. His 
father pleaded guilty for him, but said, in extenua- 
tion, “‘ James is a good boy, but he will steal.” 





Why is the common chord in music like a por- - 


tion of the Mediterranean? Because it’s the 
E G and C (gean Sea). 

eine asked i ie man of Central America, 
ing asked how his country was getting on 

replied, “O, very well, very well; @ mild 
anarchy.” 

Mrs. Partington wants to know, if it were not 
intended that women should drive their hus- 
bands, why are they put through the bridle 
ceremony ? 

A sentimental chap intends to petition Con- 
gress for one act to improve the “channel of 
affection,” 80 that henceforth the coarse of true 
love may run smooth. 

A few years the ladies wore a kind of 
hood called “‘kiss-me-if-you-dare.””’ The present 
style of bonnet might be called, with equal pro- 
priety, ‘ kise-me-if-you-want-to.” 

A roa having occasion to notify a doctor to 
visit his wife, said to him as he was stepping into 
his chaise, ‘‘ Now, doctor, you'll drive on to kill, 
wont you?” ‘Yes, certainly,” replied the 
doctor. ; 

The very last curiosity spoken of in the pa- 
pers, is a wheel that came off a oe tail when 
it wasa waggin’. The man who discovered it 
has retired from public life to live on what he 
owes. 

There is one advantage in being a blockhead— 
you are never attacked with low spirits or apo- 
plexy. The moment a man can worry, he ‘ceases 
to be-a fool. 

‘* I say, John, where did you get that loafer’s 
hat?” “Please yer honor,” said John, “it’s an 
old ove of yours that missis gave me yesterday, 
when you were to town.” 

President of a Western bank rushes up to his 
friend: ‘‘ Charley, can’t you give me change for 
adollar? I see the hank superintendent is in 
town, and I want some specie in the vault to 
make a show.” 


If “ brevity is the adle of wit,” what is the 
upper leather ? 

A time for all - The time to leave is 
when a young lady you how the walking is. 

The dress of a frivolous coquette, however 
abundant, is next to nothing. 

A fine womaa, says the New York Post, like 
a locomotive, draws a train after her, scatters 
the sparks and transports the mails. 

Why are poets like children’s toys? They 
are given to a muse (amuse), and indulge in 
fancy (infancy). 

Swinging is said by the doctors to be a good 
exercise for the health; but we have known 
many a poor wretch come to his death by it. 


Supposing you have a fish, when is it like 
a flower ? hen you have got a mignonette 
(him in your net). a 


A gentleman having a musical sister, being 


*asked what branch she excelled in, declared that 


the piano was her forte. 

What is the difference between the: bark of a 
tree and the bark of adog? One is formed on 
the bough, and the other of the bow wow. 

When may it be conjectured that an army has 
become sick of a war? When they are obliged 
to throw up fortifications. 

A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
great prophet (profit) out of the water. 


Roast beef, serenity of mind, a pretty wifo, and: 


cold-water baths, will make almost any man 
*‘healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

A farmer in Scotland, sowing a field of tar- 
nips, appropriated a ridge for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, with this label, ‘‘ You are 
requested to steal gut of this spot.” 

Crinolines appear to have been so generally 
adopted by ladies with a view of acquiring the 
title, hitherto engrossed by dandies of the 
stronger sex, of extensive swells. 

“‘Here’s Webster on a bridge,” said Mrs. 
Partington, as she handed to Ike a new una 
bridged dictionary. ‘‘ Study it contentively, and 
you will gain a great deal of inflammation.” 

It’s very pleasant to meet a suspicious-look- 
ing individual in a lonely road on a dark night, 
who carries a very thick stick, and wishes to 
know what time it is. 

It is a common saying of moralists that the 
lower order of animals have not the vices of 
man, yet it is certain that some of the insects are 
back-biters, and all of the quadrupeds tale- 
bearers. 


An eminent rider has undertaken, for a heavy 
wager, to ride the well-known horse Chestnut 
against the celebrated horse Radish. He will 
use the saddle of mutton and the spars of neces- 
sity for the occasion. 

SS en 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 

Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our address, this can be had fora whole year. 
Pustage only eighteen cents a year. The cheapest publi- 
ention in the world ; fresh and original from the 
to the end. It forma two elegant volumes each year of 
twelve hundred pages, finely illustrated. Siz copies for 


hve dollars! 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 





JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE. 
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» John Gilpin was a citizen John Gilpin at his horse's side 


Of credit and renown; Seized fast the tlowing mane ; 
A train-band captain eke was he’ And up he got in haste to ride. 
Of famous London town. But soon got down again. 





Now see him mounted once again But finding soon a smoother road 
Upon his nimble steed,' Beneath his well-shod fect, 

Full slowly pacing on the stones The snorting beast began to trot. 
With caution and good heed. Which gufled him in his seat. 






‘So, fair and softly!’ Jobu he cried: So stooping down—as needs he must 


But John he cried ip vain; Who cannot sit upright— 
He grasped the reins with both his hands, 
To spite of curb and rein 


| That trot became a gallop soon, And eke with all his might 
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And still as fast ax he drew near, 
‘Twas wonderful to view 

How In a trice the turnpike men 
Thelr gates wide open threw. 


a ee ee ee, 


Away went Gilpin neck or nought. 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little thought when he set out 
Of running such a rig! 


lee a San a ee oe 





And now, as he went bowing down | He came unto the wash 
His reekinug head full low, ; Of Edmonton so gay, 

The bottles twain behind his back And there he threw the wash about 
Were shattered ut a blow. On each side of the way. 





* Stop, stop, John Gilpin!—here ’s the house!” Away went Gilpin out of breath 
They all at dace aid ory ; And sore against his will, 

‘'The dinner waits, and we are tired!”’; | Til Heres at iagtatood stil 
Quoth Gilpin, ‘So am I'” Digitized, SFOS a stil. 
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PUBLIO BUILDINGS IN SALEM, MASS. 


We present our readers in the accompanying 
article, with a series of views drawn expressly for 
us by Mr. Kilburn, and depicting the neighbor- 
ing city of Salem, Mass. It is one of the most 
interesting places in our State. One of the ear- 
liest colonial settlements, it has a quaint, old- 
fashioned air about it, that is quite attractive to 
those who love to dwell upon the memorials of 
the past. It is not, to be eurc, comparable to 
Newport in antiquity of appearance, for a | 
proportion of its structures are modern and ele- 

t, as our engravings show, but there are suf- 
cient vestiges of by-gone generations and de- 
parted styles of architecture to give it a peculiar 
character. The irregularity and narrowness of 
many of the streets speak of a period when the 
fature greatness of the country had not dawned 
upon the founders of American cities. The situ- 
ation of Salem is low, but is remarkably healthy. 
Is is built chiefly on a tongue of land formed by 
two inlets of the sea, called North 
and South Rivers, and commuani- 
cates with Boston by means of the 
Restern Railroad. 

The Custom House, shown in 
ear first engraving, is a fine spec- 
imen of the style of architecture so 
yanch in vogue in the early part of 
the present century. Hawthorne 
. has rendered this building classical 
im the amusing preface to the 
“Scarlet Letter,” as Lamb im- 


tin our second engrav- 
a sketch of an old building sit- 
mated at the corner of Washington 


apd Jyade Streets. Its peaked 
gables and projecting second sto 
) fs raged characteristic. Suc 
am old house, perbaps this identi- 
eal house, Hawthorne had in his 

pe when he sketched the /ocale of 
ke ious romance, the “ House 
ef the Seven Gables.” 

he East India Marine Hall 
forms the subject of our third view. 
At is a neat stracture, well adapted 
to the purposes to which itis ap- 
7 


am his essays. 

As a memorial of days gone by, 
we 
ing 


plied. The East India Marine Society, which 
was formed in 1799, by those who, acting as 
either captains or supercargoes, had doubled 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope—“ mar- 
iners of the long voyage,” as they used to be 
called, have in this building an admirable collec- 
tion of curiosities from the farthest ‘‘ Ind,” and 
indeed from almost every quarter of the globe. 
The next engraving shows us the front and 
side of the City Hall, a fine building faced with 
granite, built in 1837. The shade trees which 
enhance its effect are characteristic of Salem, 
many of the streets being lined with beautifal 


elms. 

The State Normal School, shown in our fifth 
engraving, is a neat brick building, two stories 
in height, and was built by money jointly raised 
by the city and the board of education. 

The subject of the sixth picture in our series is 
the Asiatic Building, on Washington Street, a 


er oa 





aed 


CUSTOM HOUSE, SALEM, MASS. 
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OLD BUILDING OORNER OF WASHINGTON AND LYNDE 8TS. 


fine freestone edifice of recent construction. It 
is occupied by the Asiatic Bank, the Merchant's 
Bank, gavings Bank, Oriental Office, Post Office, 
Loan and Fand Association, etc. From the 
cupola of this building a fine and extensive pan- 
oramic view of the city and its environs is 
obtained. 

The seventh view shows us Mechanic Hall, a 
fine building situated on Essex Street, and occu- 
pied by the Salem Mechanics’ Society. 

Salem is largely built of wood, but contains 
many substantial stone and brick buildings. The 
city 1s honorably distinguished by its literary and 
scientific institutions. In addition to the East 
India Marine Society, there are the Essex Insti- 
tute, organized in 1848, by the union of the Es- 
sex Historical and the Essex County Natural 
History Societies, the Salem Athenseum and the 
Essex Agricultural Society. According to the 
census of 1850, there were in Salem 10 public li- 
braries, with an ate of 23,300 volumes; 
27 private libraries, of over 1000 volumes each, 
forming an aggregate of 55,650 volumes ; public 
school libraries, 3995 volumes, and Sabbath 
school libraries, 4700 volames—making a total of 
86,643 volumes. The public schools of Salem 
enjoy a Binh character, The harbor of Salem is 
good, and is a place of considerable commercial 
importance. Her merchants were formerly 
largely engaged in the East India trade, but of 
late years, that trade has been diverted to Boston 
and New York. Manufactaring is now carried 
on to aconsiderabic extent. The aggregate cap- 
ital of the banks f about $2,000,000. Salem 
owes its origin to the failure of a fishing planta- 
tion at Cape Ann. The Rev. John White, of 
Dorchester, England, was much interested in es- 
tablishing colonies in Massachosetts, as places of 
refuge from the persecutions of dissenters by the 
English government. A disaffection among the 
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Plymouth settlers having forced 
some of them to reside at Nantas- 
ket, the most prominent being 
Rev. John Lydford and Roger 
Conant, the latter and their com- 
panions were selected by Mr. 
White and his associates to man- 
age their affairs at Cape Ann. 
Conant, thinking Naumkeag pre- 
ferable to Cape Ann for a perman- 
ent settlement, gave notice of it to 
his friends in England, and this 
information gave birth to a project 
for procuring a grant for settling 
a colony in Massachusetts Bay. 
In 1628, a patent having been 
“ obtained, Captain John Endicott 
>. was sent over with about one hun- 
=|; dred persons, to carry on the plan- 
tation at Naumkeag, where he 
arrived in September. For his 
dwelling he purchased the mate- 
rials of a house which had been 
located at Cape Ann, and belong- 
ed to the Dorchester company. 
Those who remained at Naum- 
keag passed through severe afflic- 
tions. A large proportion died of 
scurvy and other diseases. In 
1629, the Massachusetts company 
obtained a royal charier, author- 
izing them to administer the government of the 
colony. Their title was the “governor and 
company of Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land.” The device on their seal was an Indian 
with a bow in one hand and an arrow in the 
other, with a label in his mouth, with the Scrip- 
ture expression, ‘‘ Come over and help us.” The 
spirit of emigration now gained new strength, 
and additional emigrants came over, bringing 
with them cattle, tools, provisions, arms, ammu- 
nition, etc. On the condition of the plantation, 
Mr. Higginson wrote: ‘ When wecame first to 
Nehumkek, we found about a score of houses : 
we found also abundance of corn planted by 
them, very good and well liking. There are in 
all of us, both old and new planters, about 300, 
whereof 200 of them are arrived in Nehumkek, 
now Salem. All the rest have planted them- 
selves at Masathulets Bay, beginning to build a 
town there, which they do call Cherto or Charles- 
town.” The Indian name was changed to 
Salem, a Hebrew word, signifying peace. It ap- 
pears that the natives had forsaken the spot, and 
that ‘none ever claimed it.” Salem at first in- 
creased very ow but it soon surpassed its 
neighbors. The following description of Salem 
in 1639, is from Wood’s ‘‘ New England Pros- 
pect,” and affords a pleasant contrast to Salem 
as it is. “Salem stands on the middle of a 
necke of land very pleasantly, having a south 
river on the one side, and a north river on the 
other side. Upon this necke where most of the 
hoases stand, is very bad and sandie land, yet 
for seaven years together it hath brought forth 
dis corne, by being jished but every third year. 
n some places is very good ground and good 
timber, and divers springs close by the seaside. 
There likewise is store of fish, as basses, eels, 
lobsters, clammes, etc. Although their land be 
none of the best, yet beyond their rivers is a 
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le, where they have taken farms, and 

ot their” hay and plant their corne; there the 

crosse these rivers with small cannowes, whic 
are made of whole pine trees, being about two 
foot and a halfe over, and twenty foote long. In 
these likewise they goe a fowling, sometimes two 
es at sea. There be more cannowes in 
this towne than in the whole patent, every 
hoasehold having a water horse or two. This 
towne wants an alewife river, which is a great 
convenience. It hath two good harbors, the one 
being called winter and the other summer har- 
bors, which lieth within Derbin's fort, which 
lace, if it were well fortified, might keep shippes 
fon landing forces in any of those two places.” 
Let us make one more extract from the records 
of the past, showing the style of dress among our 
ancestors, and how grave legislators interfered 
with the fashions of the day. In 1634, “the 
court taking into consideration the great, pee 
flaous and uon expenses occasioned by 
reason of some new and immodest fashions, as 
also the ordinary wearing of silver, gold and silk 
lace girdles, hat bands, etc., hath therefore ordered 
that no person, either man or woman, shall hereaf- 
ter make or buy any apparel, either woolen or silk, 
or linen, with any lace on it, silver, gold or silk 
thread, under penalty of forfeiture of such 
clothes, etc. Also, that no person, either man or 
woman, shall make or buy any slashed clothes, 
other than one slash in each sleeve and another 
in the back. Also, all cut works, embroidered 
or needle-worked caps, bands and rayles are for- 
bidden hereafter to be made or worn, under the 
aforesaid penalty. Also, all gold and silver gir- 
dies, hat-bands, belts, ruffs, beaver hats are pro- 
hibited to be bought and worn hereafter, under 
the aforesaid penalty. Moreover, it is agreed, if 
any map shall judge the wearing of any of the 
forenamed particulars, new fashions, or long hair, 
or anything of the like nature to be uncomely or 
Lab ere to the common good, 
the party offending reform 
not the same upon notice given 
him, that then the next assi-tant, 
being informed thereof, shall have 
power to bind the party so offend- 
ing to answer to it at the next 
court, if the case so require. Pro- 
vided, and it is the meaning of the 
court, that men and women shall 
bave the liberty to wear out such 
apparel as they are now provided 
(except the immoderate great 
sleeves, slash apparel, immoderate 
t rayles, long wings, etc.)”’ 
he year 1692 was signalized in 
Salem by the witchcraft delusion 
with its afflicting consequences. 
excitement commenced in 
Salem village, since Danvers, in 
the family of tho Rev. Mr. Parris, 
the clergyman of the place. A 
fourth part of the inhabitants left 
the place in consequence. Twenty 
persons were execated for witch- 
eraft, one of them, who refused to 
put himself on trial, being pressed 
to death. The unfortunate vic- 
time of popular delusion were ex- 
ecated on a hill in the westerly 
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art of the town, ever since known ae “ Gallows 

ill.” The and learned Dr. Cotton Mather 
was a firm believer in the existence of the Salem 
witchcraft, and wonderfal are the stories he re- 
lates concerning it in his quaint and curious 
Mugnalia. “Some scores of people,” he says, 
‘first about Salem, the centre of all the towns 
in the colony, and afterwards in other places, 
were with many preternatural vexations 
in their bodies, and a variety of cruel torments 
which were evidently from the demens of the 
invisible world. The people that were infected 
and infested with such demons, in a few days’ 
time arrived unto such a refining alteration apon 
their eyes, that they could see their tormentors; 
they saw a devil of little stature and of a tawny 
color, attended still with spectres that appeared 
in more human circumstances.” But we learn 
te look with charity on the delusion of our ances- 
tors, in view of numbers around us who believe 
in the existence of greater marvels than Mather 
himself records. During the revolutionary war, 
Salem exhibited an energy in the good cause 
which has crowned her with undying fame. No 
fewer than sixty armed vessels manned by four 
thousand men, are said to have sailed from Salem 
harbor. Shoulder to shoulder with Boston, she 
upheld the honor of old Massachusetts through- 
out the glorious struggle, and one of the initial 
acts of the Revolution was performed within her 
limits. ‘The city charter of Salem dates from 
1836. We know of few pleasanter places in New 
England for a residence than Salem. With the 
exception of a few localities through which the 
tide of commercial activity flows during the 
busier hours of the day, it unites the quiet of the 
country with the conveniences of city life. The 
man of leisure and taste may find here the charms 
of polished society, libraries and scientific collec- 
tions to aid his mental culture, and the most 
agreeable scenery in the environs to gladden his 
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eyes when he goes forth to take theair. Besides 
a thousand historical associations, brilliant and 
thrilling, or sad in tone, cluster round the vener- 
able place. It was here the fancy of Hawthorne 
caught many of those tender and many of those 
tragic hues whose reflections on his pages have 
charmed so many thousands of readers. Salem 
claims her share of distinguished names in art 
and science; among whom that of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, author of the “ Practical Navigator,” 
is identified with its fame and nautical achieve- 
ments. This celebrated work, which has been 
translated into every European language, is co- 
extensive with maritime adventure. 


LIFB IN ITALY. : 

In a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
is an interesting article, sketching life as exhibit- 
ed at “‘ the seaside in the Papal States.” While 
sojourning at Neltuno, a delightful old hamlet on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the writer made 
the acquaintance of a worthy Franciscan monk, 
who told her the following little tale: ‘It had 
happened not long ago, and it is very well known. 
A steward of Torlonia, one of those vast farms 
on the Pontine marshes, was sent with a great 
sum to pay the laborers and herdsmen on the 
farm. He took every precaution, though they 
did not turn to account. He was compelled to 
pass the night inthe townof Braccielo. Instead 
of going to the public tavern and taking the usual 
risk of travellers, he went to the governatore, and 
told him of the money he carried, and that 
he feared to be plundered. The governatore, 
after commending his prudence, and, thinking it 
over, sent him to the house of the Padre 
Roberto—a man much beloved—where the 
padre received him willingly, and gave him his 

t chamber. They sup and all was well; 
and the stranger, with his treasure and his pis- 
tols, went to rest. About the middle of the 
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night, some one came knocking 
violently to the padre’s door; the 
housekeeper rose to ask who it 
was—for the house of a_ priest 
must be ever open to the demands 
of his flock. It was some one in 
the town who would see the priest, 
and was dying, was the answer ; 
upon which, as necessary, the 
woman opened the doer. The 
steward, sleeping lightly, as men 
do who carry treasure, was awake 
and listening. It was dark—he 
had no light—and his chamber was 
on the opposite side of the housee ; 
but he could stillhear. The next 
sound that came to him in the 
darkness, after the unbarring of 
the door, was the sound of a pis- 
tol shot—a sound one does not 
mistake when one hears it in the 
depths of the night. This sound 
roused the steward to draw forth 
his own pistols and barricade his 
door with the furniture. Then he 
heard the good padre come forth 
to ask why be was wanted, and 
what the commotion was. Then 
sounded another pistol shot, and 
another groan, and the steward 
knew he now could have no hope but to defend 
himself. Shortly he heard the steps of the as- 
sassins. They knew where he was lodged and 
assailed his door, which he had locked and bar- 
ricaded without any loss of time. At a, venture 
he fired, taking all the aim he could from tbe 
sounds he heard—for he was bold and in despair 
Twice he fired, and twice a groan and a fall 
showed him that it was notin vain. When he 
had waited a little, and heard nothing, he with- 
drew his barricade and rushed out. Two men 
lay there before his door. He rushed to the house 
of the governatore to claim protection. When 
he had roused some one to answer him, the gov- 
ernatore was not to be found—he was absent ; 
then the poor man hastened to the secretario. 
The secretario was gone also. The steward re- 
turned to the house at last, with lights and a 
body ofthe townsfolk. There lay Padre Roberto, 
dead, and his housekeeper ; and above-stairs, were 
the two men, one of them still living, with muf- 
fled faces. When they uncovered the robbers, 
there lay the governatore and secretario; that 
was the explanation of the mystery. The liv- 
ing robber went to the galleys.’ 


——__—_——__+or21e >? 
PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 
Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding 

hot.—Death’s the only master who takes his ser- 
vants without a character.—A sourfaced wife 
fills the tavern.—Content’s the mother of good 
digestion.— When Pride and Poverty marry to- 
gether, their children are Want and Crime. 
—Where hard work kills ten, idleness kills a/ 
hundred men.—Folly and pride walk side by 
side.—He that borrows binds himself with his 
ucighbor’s rope.—He that’s too good for good 
advice, is too good for his neighbor’s company. 
—Friends and photographs never flatter.— Wis- 
dom’s always at home to those who call.—The 
firmest friends ask the fewest favors. 
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RUNNING A SLAVE CARGO. 


~~. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


~ 
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Ir was on one of those deliciously fragrant 
tropical mornings which render the early day so 
incom bly beautiful in Caba, that I found 
myself awakened from a refreshing night’s slum- 
ber upon the seat of Dr. Finley, near Al- 
quizar. My host was abroad before me, early 
as it was, and I reached the broad shaded piazza 
just in time to see the slaves file past it, directed 

y the overseer, towards their field labor. They 
were a cheerful, thoughtless set of beings, chat- 
tering and laughing among themselves, and in 
their various native dialects, the doctor now and 
then calling some favorite one by name, who 
would stop and pleasantly answer him. 

At my host’s suggestion, we took an early cup 
of coffee before the ladies were prepared to 
breakfast, and mounting a couple of his little 
ambling Cuban horses, we dashed off down the 
long alley of palm trees which formed the en- 
trance to the plantation, and soon tarned our 
faces towards the south shore of the island over 
a finely made road, lined for miles with fragrant 
lime hedges in full bloom. It would be impos- 
sible not to grow enthusiastic, surrounded by 
sach delicious fragrance, such richness of foliage, 
sach abandance of fruits. and such tropical gran: 
deur of vegetation. I breathed in of the soft 
beauty of the scene, and cantered by my friend’s 
side, elated and happy. 

I was aware of the purpose of our ride. The 
doctor had already told me that a cargo of 
“boys ” (all male slaves are called boys) was to 
be landed during the day on the south coast, and 
if I was desirous I could witness the.scene. A 
smart ride of a couple of leagues or more 
brought us to a gentle rise of ground, which 
opened to our view the ocean and 
a line of coast extending for 
miles. The mist of the morning 
yet hung over the still waters, but 
a gentle breeze a then began 
to dis it and to lift the veil 
from the face of the waters. For 
a long time we could discern 
nothing ; but my companion was 
sure that this was the spot chosen, 
and that by exercising a little pa- 
tience we should be witnesses to 


scene. 
Directly the indistinct outline 
of a al tracery of spars met 
the eye through the misty gauze, 
and gradually grew more and 
more distinct, commencing at the 
top hamper and descending to- 
wards the deck, until at last there 
lay, with a look of treacherous 
tranquillity, the beautifal outline 
of a three-masted brigantine. She 
was perfect in model, but the rig 
was new to our eye, and novel in 
the extreme. Her deck was flush 
fore and aft, not so much as a 
rise of an inch was visible for her 
quarter deck, leaving great ca 
ity below decks, the line of which 
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came up to within two feet of the bulwark caps. 
A single glance sufficed to ideutify the rakish 
craft asa Baltimore clipper, of a couple of hun- 
dred tons, and a slaver. 

Bat see! hereaway to windward there looms 
up over the mist, which holds to the surface of 
the sea, three topmasts, the stately set of which, 
with their firm rig, an experienced eye would at 
once detect, betrayed the fact that there floated 
beneath the hull of an English or French man- 
of-war, such as cruise in these waters to intercept 
the traders from the coast of Africa. But there 
are watchfal eyes in the brigantine, for ere our 
gaze was withdrawn from the caps of the three 
top-gallant masts, a drapery of snow white can- 
vass had fallen like magic from the spars of the 
slaver, ready to catch the first breath of the 
northerly breeze which the ee was bringing 
down with him, as he crowded.a bank of fog 
before him. 

“Why did not the slaver effect a landing 
under cover of the night ?”’ we asked. 

“‘ She has been kept back by the fog,” said the 
doctor, “and after running in as near as she 
dared to do, has dropped her anchor, and waited 
for daylight and a breeze to clear away the mist.” 

*‘ But the slaver is off without raising her an- 
chor,” we suggested, as she commenced to move 
gracefully southward. 

“She has slipped her cable, but will be back 
to pick up the buoy attached before many hours. 
Nothing on the coast except a steamer can hold 
speed with those fly-aways. She will leave yon- 
der cruiser a wild goose chase, double on her 
track and land her cargo before midnight, de- 
pend upon it. See, it is a Frenchman, and you 
can make her out to her flag dangling at her 
peak. She mast scent the game, for she cannot 
see the slaver.” 

Bat the wind now fast cleared the waters of 
the Caribbean Sea, and both the cruiser and the 
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brigantine rose in fall view of each other. The 
stranger had come down under an easy press of 
canvass, simply wearing jib, three main-topsails 
aod spanker; but as a view was gained of the 
slaver, at a signal which we could not hear, a 
throng of dark objec peopled the shrouds and 
spars of the Frenchman, and sheet after sheet of 
heavy duck was lowered and sheeted home, until 
the mountain of canvass propelled the dark hull 
of the vessel ata rapid rate through the water. 
In the meantime the brigantine bad not been 
idle; in addition to the regular squaresails of a 
brig, she had a short mizzen-mast stepped well 
aft, not four feet from her taffrail, upon which 
she now hoisted a spanker and a gaff-topsail, 
completing a most graceful and effective rig. 

Tbe cruiser got her bow chasers to bear upon 
the slaver, and attempted to cripple her by a few 
shots, firing first from the larboard and then 
from the starboard port, but the distance was at 
least long range, and the shot flew wide. Though 
it would have seemed that the immense spread 
of canvass the brigantine carried might have af.- 
forded a good mark, yet she was untouched, and 
evidently, in the y, but light wind that pre- 
vailed, was creeping gradually away from the 
ship. Everything was packed upon the French- 
man, but he did not gain a ship's length upon the 
chase with all bis effort. .. 

“‘ She steers due south,” said the doctor, point- 
ing to the slaver, ‘and will lead the Frenchman 
away among the Caymen isles, where he will get 
sground in spite of fate, with his big hull and 
heavy draft of water.” 

In half an hour both were out of sight, the 
breeze having freshened, and with my companion 
I was soon after soated at a cheerfal repast in the 
village inn of Lenoir. We ate with huge appe- 
tites after our long ride, and never did any home 
dishes, with which I am familiar, taste more pal- 
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stable than the fried plantains, 
fresh and Yankee ham, which, 
with a bottle of sour wine, formed 
our meal. We the after- 
noe mea through the 
ower irt aisles and fragrant 
paths of a neighboring coffee es- 
tate, and at sunset were quietly 
partaking of goat’s milk and cas- 
sava bread, when our host rushed 
in, and with a significant remark 
to the doctor as quickly disap- 
peared. I understood the panto- 
mime better than the rolling Span- 
ish which the landlord uttered, and 
hastened to prepare and follow the 
doctor, who was all impatience to 
reach the shore as soon as the 
slaver should anchor; for it was to 
announce her return that the land- 
‘ue lord had so suddenly darted in 
=. upon us. As we came out and 
ined a view, we saw the slaver 
Just rounding a small promontory, 
and entering a tiny bay with scarce 
water enough to float her. All 
was at once bustle on board and on 
shore. ‘he spot was comparative- 
ly a lonely one, and not twoscore 
of people were in the vicinity, but 
these were persons who understood 
their business, and who were interested parties. 
The brigantine was now as close in shore as pos- 
sible, and a broad plank shipped from her gang- 
way to a projecting rock, over which a line of 
dark naked objects at once poured like a floek uf 
sheep in single file. Mostly they were fall grown 
men, but occasionally a woman or a mayne 
out and hurried forward like the rest. @ ap- 
proached the spot of disembarkation. Scarcely 
& word was uttered by any one, the Spd@hiards 
worked understandiogly, with despatch, not a 
moment being lost, and ere an hour had passed, 
the whole cargo, of which I counted two hun- 
dred and eleven souls, were marching inland in 
gangs of twenty or more, by different routes, and 
guarded only by two or three armed Spaniards 
to each gang. 

As the various parties filed past us, the doctor 
who was well versed in African nationality, de- 
scribed to us the tribe of each, and the striking 
characteristics of the people to which they 


pati er 
“‘Yonder go a couple of Congos,” said he, 
“they are small, but agile and good laborers. 
’T would amuse zed to hear the fellows sing, they 
never whistle, but are humming constantly. 
That woman and the half-dozen men behind her 
are Fantee; you see they are a larger race than 
the rest, but they are revengeful and apt to be 
uneasy.” 

‘‘ Bat here comes one larger than the Fantee.”’ 

“Ah, yes, that fellow is from the Gold Coast, 
he will bring a beavy sum in doubloons, and will 
be sold in Havana for a domestic servant, a ca- 
lisero perhaps ; they are a favorite tribe, too, with 
the planters.” 

‘*Here comes a squad that must have white 


blood in their veins,”’ we poggested. 
“No, aa belong to the Kbros tribe and are 
mulatto. They too are very faithful, bat slow, 
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and somewhat stupid. See these three shackled 
together, with surly looks and gaunt forms, those 
are Ashentees, and have thrived but Eva on 
their small allowance of rice water. They are a 
powerful inland tribe in Africa, and are rarely 
captured and sold to the factories on the coast. 
They are sturdy and serviceable fellows, but 
they must be hamored, the lash wil) not sabdue 
them ” 


“Of what tribe are those slim and quiet- 
looking men who are standing behind the palm 
trees 7 

“Those,” said the doctor, “ are Carobellees, a 
singular and superstitious tribe; they are highly 
esteemed by the planters, but not when first 
landed. They mast be first domesticated, for 
they believe that after death they will return to 
ther native land, and consequently they are 
prone to commit suicide.” 

As the doctor spoke, the last of the human 
freight which had been landed was put in march- 
ing trim, and moved injJand, while at the same 
moment there boomed over the sea a report of a 
gan, which called our attention to the distant 
sea. A change had taken place since we had 
last turned that way. The moon at intervals 
now lighted up the waters, but was often ob- 
teared by clouds. Off in the southern board 
there was seen the French cruiser, which had re- 
turned jnst in time to be too late. 

The brigantine was standing seaward with 
every sail, arid we could discern her quarter boat 
now leaving her side with a couple of hands, and 
for the shore, while at the same time a bright 

laze sprang up amidships, and in a moment 
more crept like a living serpent from shroud to 
throad, and from spar to spar, until the graceful 

igantine was one brilliant sheet of flame. She 

performed her mission, had made a fortune 
by her ill-gotten freight, and, as is the custom 
how when escape is hardly possible, was thas 
destroyed. We watched the bril- 
lant bonfire, and saw the cruiser 
cantiously haul her wind and bear 
away, for fire was an enemy she 
could not contend with, and anon 

e rose a shower of broken and 
blasing matter heavenward, and a 
confusing shock and thander-like 
report filled the atmosphere, as the 
beantifal but guilty brigantine was 
blown to atoms. 





Wuaicn Exp os TRovBLE.— 
Not long ago a bridegroom return- 
mg home from his wedding, was. 
met by a friend, who thus addressed « “ 
him : “Well, Jack, I’m glad to see {| 
thee in thy happy position, thou’st . 
teen the end of thy tronble now.” § 

Thank thee, lad,” was Jack’s an- 
twer, “I hope I have.” About a 
a gota - two friends 

met, wi ack, speaking * 
tather warmly, exclaimed oe Bil , 

me a lie that morning I 

gr wed! Didn’t thon say I’d 

men th’end of my trouble?” “I 

. ; a au “bat I ‘didn’t 

which end.”’—Fraser's 

Magazine, 


SCHILLER IN BOYHOOD. 

The earliest years of his boyhood already 
show Schiller as endowed with an indomitable 
spirit of independence, a soaring imagination, a 
genial affection for all humanizing ideas. Hi 
education, it is true, waa little calculated to de- 
velop these tendencies, except that the very re- 
straint it imposed upon him drove his ardent 
soul into rebellion. Placed in the military acad- 
emy of the Duke of Wurtemburg, in whose ser- 
vice his father then was, he had much to suffer 
from the narrow martinet method prevailing in 
the institution of that despotic princelet,—so 
much so that he often formed poe with his 
companions for escaping from the yoke which 
daily became more galling. This mind of fire, 
this Promethean spirit, was strapped down by a 
hundred petty bonds, in the name of “ subordina- 
tion.” With an imagination constantly commn- 
ning with the gods on Olympus; with a heart 
thirsting for great deeds, and a consuming desire 
to be up and doing that which would rouse his 
coantry from lethargy and startle the world, 
young Schiller found himself, as it were, pinioned 
in the strait-waistcoat of the most unbearable 
mili discipline. Even the mental food for 
which he craved was denied him. He had to 
sread by stealth, with fear and difficulty—behind 

lock and key, some friendly companion keepi 
watch the while—the standard works of the then 
classic authors of his country! But the severer 
the trammels imposed, the bolder flew his fancy 
into the boundless realms of free thought. In the 
midst of petty miseries, he built up an ideal 
world of his own. With the pains and penalties 
of the barrack constantly before him, he strove 
to mould himself to the classic pattern of Pla- 
tarch’s antique worthies. Together with his fellow 
sufferers, he in secret adopted as a device expres- 
sive of their aspirations, a lion rampant, with the 

motto—“ Jn tyrannos.’’—Karl Blind. 
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MODES OF TRAVEL. 


MODES OF TRAVEL. . 


In the three vings which follow, we pre- 
sent some spirited pictures of some of the modes 
of locomotion in use in Europe and the East. 
The first is a Spanish diligence, a cuambrous af- 
fair, in many respects resembling the old French 
diligence, now nearly fallen into disuse, and quite 
as clamsy, drawn by nine or ten mules and one 
horse, pushed to the top of their peer by the 
shouts and whips of the drivers and postilions. 
The rider of the only horse in the team is plying 
his lash lustily, and another postilion has dis- 
mounted so that he can distribute his favors 
all along the line of mules. He will throw 
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himself into the saddle again when his arm is 
vege When a long team of mules is used, 
the driver i. carries a bag of stones 
with him, which he hurls from time to time at his 
animals with unerring precision, and these stones 
are sometimes used with terrible effect upon each 
other when two muleteers chance to come into 
collision. The diligence is divided, it will be 
seen, into three compartments, the seats of which 
vary in elegibility and price. The vehicle is a 
quaint and curious old world affair, a huge ark, a 
mass of timber, iron, leather and glass. It 
would be top-heavy but for its breadth of beam. 


A SPANISH DILIGENCE. 


a 
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MODES OF TRAVEL. 


Still the royal diligencia sometimes makes good 
speed, thanks to frequent relays of mules. But 
“slow and sure” is the motto of these convey- 
ances for the accommodation of the public. The 
drivers have a very great respect for the fable of 
the hare and tortoise. Still, it must not be sup- 
posed that a journey in a Spanish diligence is 
void of all romance. By no means. To say 
nothing of the interesting character of the coun- 
try, with its broad vegas, and stern sierras—the 
rivers with names as musical as the waves—the 
storied cities through which you pass—the pic- 
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ants, innkeepers and priests, which have changed 
little since the immortal Cervantes wrote his his- 
tory of “that ingenious gentleman, Don Quixotte 
de la Mancha,” there are “inklings of adven- 
ture,” which occur to almost every one who 
travels much in Spain, worthy to figure on the 
pages of romance. What say you to a highway 
robbery, Senor Traveller? The jaded mules ere 
drawing yoar diligence through a rocky defile 
skirted with wood on either hand. We will throw 
in an escort of half a dozen cavalry soldiers by 
way of picturesque effect. Suddenly a group of 


tureeque but uncomfortable posadas at which | fanciful villains, such as you see on the operatic 


you halt—the manners and costumes of peas- 
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eo and sabres, appear in the road, and the 
eader, in a loud voice, commands the driver to 
halt, on the penalty of a brace of bullets in his 
cranium. But you have soldiers—they will beat 
back the ruffians and clear the way. Not a bit of 
it. Tout au contraire. The escort haven’t the 
slightest idea of showing fight. They know that 
ure Castilian blood is too precious to be wasted 
in a highway brawl. They discharge their car- 
bines at random, and then turn bridle, set spurs 
to their nags and gallop off at a furious rate, sav- 
ing their necks if not their credit. Robber No. 
1 now makes the driver and passengers alight, 
appropriating their watches, rings and parses by 
way of remuneration for his polite attention. 
The order is now given—toca a tierra (faces to 
the ground), and you must lie down prone to the 
,» 80 that you may not witness the rifling of 

the diligence. Woe be to yon if you raise your 
head after the command! One of the robbers is 
on the watch, knife in hand, and if you venture 
to disobey, he will insert the blade between your 
shoulders with such practised skill that you will 
never know anything more in this world after- 
wards. The robbers are very expeditious in their 
ee and in a short space of time you have 
e exquisite pleasure of héaring the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs dying away in the distance. 
Your watch is gone, but you may console your- 
self with the indisputable proposition of Bom- 
bastes Furioso—" watches were made to go.” 
Your spare cash has been abstracted—but you 
have still a circular letter of credit in your pocket 
which was of no value to the robbers, and then 
you have not an extra ounce of lead in your cra- 
nium, or a stiletto sticking in your pericardium. 
This is no fancy sketch. On the contrary, such 
an event used to be very common in Spain, and 
is still not such a rare thing as to cause any great 
amount of concern. Lieutenant Slidell was rob- 
bed in this way, and on a graphic account of 
it in his “ Year in Spain.” The salteadors of 
Mexico, in this country, are the legitimate de- 
scendants of those of Spain, and their manner of 
operating is identical. The Spanish males, such 
as are delineated in our engraving, are very ser- 
viceable and frequently very handsome animals. 
J. N. Hambleton, Esq., of the U. S. Navy, as 
quoted y J. S. Skinner, says : “‘ Mules are more 
used in Spain and Portugal than in any other 
countries I have visited. The King of Spain 
used them for his carriage when I was in Mad- 
rid, and most of the grandees. In Lisbon, I was 
told, $1500 was often paid for a pair of carriage 
mules. The Duchess of Braganza (Don Pedro’s 
widow) was a decided mulewoman, and drove six 
of the most splendid grays I ever saw. Donna 
Maria used English horses. I went through her 
stables with her coachman, who was an English- 
man. He told me that in that mountainous 
country, native horses were best for service— 
mules better thaneither. I travelled in the dili- 
nce from Barcelona to Madrid, via Valencia, 
our hundred miles and back. Mules were used 
the whole route, six to the team, and travelled as 
fast as our 8 usually do. Their public ve- 
hicles are much heavier than ours.”” Mules are 
raised extensively in some parts of our country, 
and have many advocates. They are hardy, free 
from disease, and are in their prime at the age 
when the horse begins to decay, and require but 
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two-thirds the feed of a horse. Their proverbial 
obstinacy is rather the effect of bad breaking 
than a natural characteristic. 

Another of our engravings shows us a Turkish 
family on their travels. he patient camel, the 
‘desert ship,” so admirable adapted by Provi- 
dence for travelling the arid wastes of sand that 
abound in the East, bears the burden of a hu 
frame covered with cloth, which contains the 
veiled women and children of the Turkish fami- 
ly. This contrivance must be well balanced and 
ballasted to keep it trim. A ee Turk paces 
beside it on his barb, preceded by a Nubian ona 
diminutive donkey. The young camel driver is 
also a Nubian. ‘Another engraving of the series 
represents a Persian farmer’s cart—a sort of truck 
with very clumsy wheels, drawn by a couple of 
buffalo bulls. The rude vehicle is pretty well 
loaded with passengers, to say nothing of the 
market baskets. A young man is enlivening the 
journey by playing an airona rustic pipe. These 
people belong to Khosrovah, a village situated in 
the middle of a fine plain near Lake Ourmyah, 
three or four days’ jo from Tabriz, 
the capital of Azbaidjan, one of the ten prov- 
inces of Persia. Its inhabitants, numbering 
about 1200, are of Chaldaic origin. They 
were formerly Nestorians, but are now Catholics, 
having been converted to Catholicism about a 
centary ago. Industrious and intelligent, these 
people have succeeded, notwithstanding the taxes 
which burthen them, in acquiring a degree of 
ease in their circumstances not common with the 
subjects of the Shah. Persia is poor—the people 
generally occupy, in common with their cattle, 
miserably cold and smoky huts. At Khosrovah 
the houses are clean, large and well built. There 
are many gardens, and the cultivation of the sur- 
rounding lands attests more agricultural know@}- 
edge and care than is generally found among the 
farmers and rayahs. Artificial irrigation is al- 
most everywhere employed in the raising of 
crops, and is an art perfectly familiar to the Per- 
sian agriculturist, having been practised from the 
remotest antiquity. 


ED OR 
POPULAR INTELLIGENCE. 

Tt is a common error to overrate the intelligence 
of the present day, and underrate oar forefathers 
in the intellectual scale; for, although our no- 
madic ancestors were long without the cultivation 
of aero and literature, they were not, there- 
fore, mentally inert. There is an education of 
the mind, distinct from the literary, which is 
gradually imparted by the contingences of active 
life. In this, which is always the edacation of 
the largest portion of mankind, our ancestors 
were never deficient. The operation of practical 
but powerful intellect may be in the wis- 
dom and energy of their great political mechan- 
isms and municipal institations. It pervades 
their ancient laws; and is displayed in full di- 
mensions, as to our Saxon and Norman ancestors, 
in that collection of our native jarispradence 
which one Braston has transmitted to us. The 
system of common law there exhibited, was ad- 
mirably adapted to their wants and benefit; and 
has mainly contributed to form the national bul- 
warks, that individual character by which i 
land has been so long enriched and so vigorously 
upheld.—TZurner’s History of the Anglo Saxons. 
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THE FRENCH OCONSCRI?T. 


The two pretty pictures which ‘hed by this 
sketch are perticularly distinguished by grace 
aod truth to nature. The firet depicts the “ De- 
re of the Conecript.” The scene of this 

e drama lies, as we perceive from the cos- 
tames, ia Bretagne. War has brought its evils 
home to the heart of a peaceful, rural village, 
whose inhabitants have no aspirations for glory, 
and are probably ignorant of the national dispute 
which has rendered a levy of men inevitable. 
The fatal lot of conscription has fallen upon the 
best-loved, the Benjamin of a little raral Family. 
In the distance the dram is beating the rappel, 
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and the young conscripts are falling into ranks, at 
the summons of the non-commissioned officer 
who is ae roll-call. The conscript hears 
it and must His Sigg countenance ex- 
presses the doopest anguish His afflicted moth- 
er, almost over by her emotions, droo 
her head upon his shoulder, and clinging fondly 
to her darling, sighs out her sad farewell. On 
the other side of the youth stands his father, a 
toil-worn man, whose hard features, as he gazes 
on his son and clasps his hand, are relaxed by 
a and tenderness. The ee brother, who 
Ids the conscript’s wallet, and who is to accom- 
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pany him to the rendezvous, also stands the pic- 
ture of grief. An older sister, with a babe in her 
arms, is hiding her tear-filled eyes with her hand. 
Even the dog gazes wistfully on the little group, 
as if conscious of the distress of the family to 
which he is attached. It is a bitter moment for 
all. Turn we to the second picture. Years 
have passed. We are standing on the same spot 
—before the same doorway. A pent roof has 
been added to it—and even the decay of that ad- 
dition attests the march of time. The conscript, 
bronzed by the suns of Italy and Egypt, ripened 
from a soft youth into a stern, bearded man, 
rushes to meet his old mother, whose prayers for 
his preservation on the field of battle, nightly 
and daily poured forth, have prevailed. In the 
shadow of the doorway the youthful brother, now 
a full grown man, is advancing to greet the wan- 
derer. We miss the figure of the father. Sire 
and son will never meet again on this side of 
eternity. The old man is laid to rest with his 
fathers in the churchyard. In one of the boys in 
the foreground wecan scarcely recognize the baby 
brother; but that thin figure by the cottage door, 
whose basket has dropped in the moment of sur- 
Prise, and whose eyes are seeking to reconcile the 
eatures of the present with the memory of the 
past, is undoubtedly the conscript’s sister. The 
villages have heard the news, and are rushing to- 
gether to give a welcome to the soldier. The 
two pictures are suggestive of quite a little 
drama. The conscription, or enlistment of the 
inhabitants of a country capable of bearing arms, 
is distinguished from recruiting, or voluntary en- 
listment, and its name is derived from the an- 
cient military system. Every Roman citizen 
was obliged to serve as a soldier from his 17th to 
his 45th year. According to the Roman law, 
four legions of infantry, each consisting of 6666 
men, were annually levied. All citizens capable 
of bearing arms were compelled, under penalty 
of deprivation of fortune and liberty, to assemble 
in the Campus Martius, or near the capitol, and 
the consuls, seated in their curule chairs, assisted 
by the legionary tribunes, made their selections 
of men. In the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion it was declared to be the duty and honor of 
every French citizen to serve in the French army. 
Every French citizen was born a soldier, and li- 
able to serve from 12 to 40 years of age. The 
young men of the desigainted, age assembled an- 
nually at appointed places, and the selections of 
the requisite number from each locality was 
made by lot. According to this system, no rank 
in society is exempt from the duty of defending 
the state, and it is not unustal to see young men 
of fortune and title serving in the ranks as pri- 
vate soldiers. Many such have made the cam- 
paigns of Algeria as Zouaves and Chasseurs d’ 
Afrique. It is this feature in the composition of 
the French armies that rendered the French 
troops so superior to the English in the Crimea. 
The large infusion of educated and refined men 
gives the French troops a moral effectiveness 
which their allies want. Moreover, in the French 
army rank is not the prerogative of money and 
official favor. The humblest soldier in the 
ranks may, if he is brave and intelligent, become 
a marshal of France. In the English army, on 
the aaa the private soldier knows that he 
can never aspire to the epaulette. He may shed 
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his blood for the honor of his country and the 
glory of his chief, but his sword can never carve 
out advancement for himself. The French have 
from time immemorial been distinguished for 
their feats of arms and for their love of military 
glory. It was the boast of the ancestors of the 
present race of Frenchmen, that, even if the arch 
of heaven were to sink, they would sustain it on 
their lance points. In theory, every man in 
France is born a soldier—and in fact, there is 
scarcely a man among the many millions of 
France, who has not, in the course of his life, ex- 
perienced the thrill of military ardor. Even the 
women have been infected with this passion. In 
the wars of the old republic, General Dumoarier 
had for his aides-de-camp two of the most beau- 
tiful women in all France. They were seen under 
the heavicst fire, rallying the faint-hearted and 
heading the heroic soldiers in the most desperate 
charges. In the civil wars of Paris, grisettes 
have ones and fallen beside their lovers; and 
an epaulette and spur go a t way in winni 

the miles of the French far. Louis Napoleon 
has made good use of the Gallic love of arms, 
and his throne may be said to rest on bayonets. It 
is an alarming fact that in France, in every 
twenty years, at least a million and a half of mon 
are restored from the army to agricultural par- 
suits, a large proportion of whom are unfit to re- 
sume their stations in civil life, from the idleness 
and vicious habits engendered by campaigning. 
M. Alletz says: ‘ Look at the soldier just freed 
from service. He spends before his departure, in 
some coarse pleasure, the money that he has re- 
ceived from home to enable him to return. Re- 
duced to pawn a portion of his garments to sup- 
ply the deficiency thus created, he reaches his 
native place half naked, drooping with fatigue 
and hunger. In a few days is exhausted the 
natural joy he feels at finding himself among his 
friends again Accustomed to the excitement of 
danger, if he has been in the field, or to the vag- 
abond indolence which he leads in great cities 
during a long peace, he soon feels a heavy and 
brutal ennui. Everything is strange and monot- 
onous to him; the uniformity of life which he is 
compelled to lead wearies him, used as he is to 
perpetual change; the solitude of the village 
gives no scope to his loquacity ; the necessity of 
work alarms his indolence; his newly-acquired 
liberty embarrasses a character broken by disci- 
pline; he misses the public places of the cities ; 
ennui makes him irritable and hard; he secks out 
old companions of arms and idleness, gets drunk 
with them, quarrels, ruins or drives hia family to 
despair; shortens, perhaps, the days of his 
mother ; becomes an evil example to youth, ex- 
cites the indignation of all respectable people, is 
a cause of affliction and dishonor to his family, 
and disturbs the repose of the magistrate. It is 
asad thing to say, but it is too frequent to find 
old soldiers among the greatest criminals. Lou- 
vel, Fieschi, Alibaud, moreover, had been sol- 
diers.” M. Randot, also, says that the fifty 
thousand men who generally return per annum to 
civil life, find it difticult to compete with work- 
men whose education has not been disturbed. 
They generally go and inhabit towns, and, ac- 
cording to him, form an army always ready for 
insurrection. In civil war, therefore, it is against 
old soldiers that the young recruits have to fight. 
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THE FATAL HELMETS.* 
A GALLIC LEGEND. 





BY FEANOIS A. DUBIVAGEB. 








Tr was on a dark evening in the month of 


February, 814, that two horsemen, clad in com- | 


plete armor, and mounted on fleet and powerfal 
charges, rode ay towards one of the gates of 
the city of Paris hey were young and gallant 
knights, favorites of Charlemagne, and now 
bound for the ancient palace of Thermes, with 


* The basis of this eketch may be found in that very 
agreeable and valuable illustrated work, ‘' Les Bues de 
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sealed despatches for its sensechal, from the new 
monarch, Louis, the brother and successor of 
the emperor. 

k, Raoul!’’ said one of the riders, Rob- 
ert de Guercy, addressing his companion, Raoul 
de Lys, “the clouds have lifted a little, and 
through a rent in the murky canopy of heaven, 
one star beams out, a Diese of good fortune.” 

‘“‘Ay, Robert,” s brother.in-arms, 
and methinks I behol , rising in the distance, the 
hoary battlements and time-worn towers of the 
old palace. Dearer to me, that old Roman pile, 
in all i its rude severity, than the fairest citadel of 


; other lands—for is it not the bower of my ladye 
love, Rotrude the peau 2” 

“‘ Not peerless !’ 
forget her sister Gisla.” 


uswered de Guercy, “you 
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“ They are twin-stars of beauty,” said Raoul. 
ip wor of the oe accure Ad pain veins 
—worthy sisters of the imperi emagne.’ 

* What think you the new monarch will say to 
our attachment ?”’ 

“I know not. I have not learned to read his 
character. But I fear his austerity and -pride. 
Yet a little while, Robert, must our loves be hid- 
den. We have wooed and won our mistresses in 
secret—let us still shroud our passions in the veil 
of mystery. The hour will come, believe me, 
when we can avouch it in the faceof day. When 
we have carved our fortunes with our swords, 
and earned with our blood the highest honors of 
chivalry, each can claim the hand of an emper- 
= sister as his guerdon. But here we are at 

@ gate.” . 

Raising his ite to his lips, Raoul blew a vig- 
orous and martial blast. The gate was spened: 
and the knights, setting spurs to their horses, 
pone oe the rer: od ean - the 

throwing a ru ight upon their gleam- 
tie armor and white Bese  Recomuiting the 
companions as royal messe , & few cavaliers 
mounted in haste, and offered their escort as far 
as ig palace i Thermes. 7 : 
e party galloped on at full speed, the iron- 
shod feet of the ae dashing fire from the 
stones that lay scattered in the narrow, unpaved, 
and ill-kept streets. At length they reached the 
old palace, where the knights dismissed their es- 
cort. The seneschal, an old man, whose white 
beard descended half-way to his girdle, received 
them with the honors due to couriers from the 
emperor, and gave orders that their chargers 
should be cared for, while he himself marshalled 
the way into a long, vaulted hall, wainscotted 
with oak, upon the walls of which hang panoplies 
of arms and banners of ail nations, many of 
them wrested from their original possessors by 
the gallantry of Charlemagne. Yet it was a 
dreary place, and the night-wind, that found its 
way through the loop-holes, swayed the rustling 
banners to and fro with adismal, moaning sound, 
like that of the voice of the prophet of evil. The 
old seneschal, having condacted the knights thus 
far, halted and said : 

“ You are from Aix-la-Chapelle ?”’ 

“‘ Yeas,” replied Raoul. ‘And we have ridden 
all the way on the spur—securing fresh horses all 
one the route. I know not how my compan- 
ion feels, he will answer for himself; but for my 
own part, I am as w in limb as after a day 
2 see in lopping off heads upon a field of battle. 

ut a venison pasty and a flagon of wine before 
retiring to rest would not come amiss. What 
say you, Robert ?”” 

‘“T have made no vows of abstinence, or I 
might be tempted to break it, for my necessities 
are t,” answered De Guercy. 

“‘ But your despatches, noble knights,” said the 
seneschal. 

“By the mass! I had almost forgotten,” said 
Raoul, producing the packet from his breast. 
“‘ Here is the missive sealed with the imperial 
arms,” and he placed it in the hands of the old 


man. 

The aged seneschal carefully broke the seal, 
and unfolding the parchment, began to read the 
contents. The young knights watched his coun- 
tenance, and saw surprise depicted in his features. 
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When he had read every word, the seneschal 
raised his head, and addressing the bearer of the 
despatch, said : 

‘You are named Raoul de Lys?” 

Raoul inclined his head. 

“ And yea?” the seneschal continued, turning: 
to the second knight. 

‘‘My name is Robert de Guercy.” 

“Then, Robert de Guercy and Raoul de Lys,” 
said the seneschal, ‘‘ 1 arrest you both.”’ 

“By whose authority’ demanded Raoul, 
fiercely. 

“By the emperor’s,” replied the seneschal, 
striking the parchment with his withered hand. 

The two knights looked at each other with 
astonishment. 

“ You will surrender your swords,” said the 
seneschal. 

Raoul and Robert disdainfally gave up their 
weapons. é 

“At least tell us of what crime we are ac- 
cused,” said Raoul. 

“It is not specified in the letter,” replied the 
seneschal, “‘ only that you are to be imprisoned, © 
and my orders command your separation.” 

“Our separation !’’ cried Raoul, throwing him- 
self into the arms of his friend. ‘‘ Robert is my 
brother-in-arms—my companion in peril and 
pleasure. Part us not.” 

e et i me not to use violence,” said the 
seneschal, gravely. ‘Obey —and trust to 
fortune.” 

“‘ Good-night, then, Robert,” said Raoul, sadly. 
“What may be the issue of this affair Heaven 
only can decide.” 

he seneschal de with his other prisoner, 
and Raoul de Lys heard the door barred and 
locked behind him. Throwing himself upon an 
oaken bench, he reflected painfully upon the sud- 
den change which had fallen on his furtunes. A 
few days since, he was a favorite of the greatest 
monarch of the earth—now, he was a prisoner by 
the command of his successor. A few moments 
before, he looked forward to a rapturous meetin 
with Rotrude, now he was separated from her an 
perhaps forever. As these painful thoughts 
assed through his mind, the iron tongue of the 
lfry of St. James struck twelve; a secret door 
swung open on its hinges, and Robert doe Guercy, 
holding a lamp in his hand, and followed by a 
female figure, entered the hall. Raoul started to 


his feet. 

‘‘Raoul! brother! friend!” cried the knight. 
‘We must up and act. The emperor has doomed 
us to perpetual imprisonment.” 

“ How know you this ¢” 

Robert de Guercy pointed to the shrinking fig- 
ure of Gisla. 

“Ts this true, lady t” 

“Too true,” replied Gisla. “And ere many 
hours, my brother will be himself in Paris to en- 
force his orders.” 

“Why did we give up our swords?” said 
Raoul, fitiously—* it would have been better to 
have died fighting like knights and peer 
than perish like rats in a dungeon. Lut where 
is Rotrude ?”” 

“ Here, Raoul,” answered the soft voice of a 
glorious, dark-eyed creature, who glided into the 
hall and threw herself into the arms of her 
lover. | 
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Gisla wrung her hands and wept. 

“Pie sister!” said Rotrade, turning from the 
embrace of Raoul. “These tears are unworthy 
of a sister of Charlemagne—the mistress of & 
gallant knight. All is not desperate. The sen- 
eschal is sound asleep. I have corrupted the 
guards. Four fleet horses are saddled in the 
courtyard. Let us fly while yet we have the 
time.’ 

“And wherefore fly 1!’ asked a deep voice. 

_ Rotrude turned in terror, and Louis himself, 
nung from the secret passage, stood before 
em. 

“Thou here?” cried Rotrude. 

“Ay—sister mine,” cried the monarch. “* Why, 
you fy before me, maidens, like startled doves. 









I found your nest warm ; I knew you could not 
be far off.”” 

“Bat how could you win your way hither?” 

Louis smiled. 

“Dear girl,” said he, “the secret passages of 
the old palace are as well known to me as to the 
| architect himself. could find my way through 

their labyrinthine windings blindfolded. So,” 
. added, turning to the two knights, “you are 
ere ?” 
“Yes, my liege,” answered Raoul, “and an- 
| armed and prisoners by your order.” 
“Valor may well be a prisoner, when beauty is 

his jailer,” said the monarch, smiling. “Am I 

to understand you, noble knights, that you love 

these damsels fair 1” | 
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‘“‘ More than life!’’ replied Robert and Raoul, 
simultaneously. 

“And you are not disposed to be cruel ?” asked 
Louis, turning to the two sisters. 

Their blushes answered in the affirmative. 

“Ah!” cried Louis, reproachfully. ‘“ Why 
did you not make a confidant of me, and treat 
me as @ friend and brother? Yon should have 
been wedded royally. Now, since it seems to me 
that the ceremony must immediately take place, 
there is no room for splendor. I havea priest in 
waiting. Go, dearest sisters, and put on your 
bravest attire, and return to me at once.” 

The sisters obeyed. 

Raoul was astounded. 

‘Can I have heard aright!” he exclaimed. 
“Does your majesty really intend to bestow on 

r knights the sisters of your majesty ?”’ 

“If you live,” replied the monarch, ye shall 
wed them ere the morning dawn. Poor knights! 
say you* Those who enjoy a sovereign’s favor 
can never be called poor. And as a token of 
my countenance, I hereby present two costly hel- 
mets with the accompanying armor, which i pray 
you to put on immediately. A warrior should 
wed in mail.” 

At asignal from the monarch, four attendants 
appeared from the secret passage, bringing two 
complete suits of armor. 

‘These are curious,” said the monarch. ‘You 
will value them as having once belonged to my 
fllustrious brother—may his soul rest in peace! 
They were made in Italy, and sent him from Ra- 
venna, in return for a huge goblet filled with 
precious stones.” 

As he spoke thus, the attendants disarmed the 
knights, and clad them in their new armor. This 
change accomplished, Louis bade them be seated, 
and await in the hall the return of himself and 
their brides. 

When, after the lapse of some time, the two 
sisters, apparelled from head to foot in virgin 
white, and holding each other by the hand, re- 
entered the hall, they found the two knights sit- 
ting motionless in the huge oaken chairs where 
Louis had left them. Each lady, distinguishing 
her lover by his stature, repaired to his side. The 
warriors did not rise to welcome their brides. 

“Raoul!” said Rotrude, placing her white 
hand on the shoulder of her lover. 

Raoul replied not—and the cold steel sent a 
Aap shudder through the frame of the beauti- 
ful girl. 

a Speak to me, Robert!’ cried the other sister. 
‘It is I—it is Gisla, beloved one.” 

Robert de Guercy neither spoke nor moved. 

Rotrude raised the hand of Raoul; when sho 
relinquished it, it fell like lead. A wild shrick 
burst from the lips of the heart-broken sisters. 
At the same moment both had made the discov- 
ery that their lovers were dead. 

A mechanical apparatus,.the contrivance of 
some malevolent genias, was contained in each 
helmet, the operation of which excluded the air, 
while the throat of the wearer was griped as in 
an iron vice, and life was speedily extinguished. 
Louis had probably decided that the mere fuct of 
two humble knights aspiring to wed tho sisters 
of their sovervign, was sufficient to merit death ; 
but whatever his motive, his vengeance was specdy 
and effective. Of the two sisters, Gisla dicd on 


— 


the spot in discovering her lover's death. Ro- 
trude, removed to a convent by order of the em- 
peror, soon lost her reason, and died also, in the 
course of a few weeks, a raving maniac. 

Many—many years afterwards, when the old 
palace was crumbling away, two suits of armor 
were brought to light, enclosed in a secret chum- 
ber. On examination a skeleton was found in 
each. But the visor of each helmet, on beiog 
raised by mechanical agency, discovered a ghast- 
ly head in a state of extraordinary preservation. 

hese were the fatal helmets, and the heads 
those of the ill-starred lovers of (iisla and 
Rotrude. 
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ABUSE OF OUR STOMACHS. 

No other civilized people, pee are accus- 
tomed to abuso their stomachs so badly as we 
Americans of the United States. Our food is 
often badly chosen, and still more frequently 
spoiled in cooking, and always eaten in utter dis- 
regard of dietetic rules. We eat far too much 
flesh meat (and especially pork, in its most ob- 
jectionable form), and too little bread, vegetables 
and fruits. Our hot, soda-raised biscuits, hot 

riddle-cakes, saturated with butter, and the hot, 

lack, intolerable coffee, which form the staples 
of our breakfasts, are, in the way in which they 
are taken, among the most deleterious articles 
ever put upon a table. 

Pies are another American abomination, and 
have no small share of our ill-health to auswer 
for. The mince pie, as it is generally made, is 
the abomination of abominations. Some describe 
it as “‘ very white and -indigestible at top, ve 
moist and indigestible at the bottom, and untol 
horrors in the middle.” Even our bread is un- 
wholesome. Jt is made of the finest of fine flour, 
and fermented till its natural sweetness and a 
large portion of its nutritive elements are de- 
stroyed, or raised with those poisonous chemi- 
cals, soda and cream of tartar. In either case, 
it is unfit to be eaten. The rich cake which our 
good sacar! ak deem so ee are 
still worse, and so on.—Jacques’s Hints towurds 
Physical Perfection. 


Oe 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH STATISTICS. 

The Church Almanac, for 1860, contains the 
usual yearly summary of facts and information 
relating to the Episcopal Church, from which 
we gather as follows: The Episcopal Church 
in the United States contains 33 diocesses. The 
present number of bishops, provisional bishops 
and assistant bishops is 43 ; priests and deacons, 
2030; parishes, 2110. There were ordained 
during the year 78 deacons and 93 priests. 
Number of candidates for holy orders, 281. 
Churches consecrated, 69. The baptisms were 
as follows: Infants, 24,415: adults, 5121; not 
stated, 487; total—30,023. Number of confir- 
mations, 14,596; communicants added, 14,794; 
present number, 135,767; marriages, 7059; bar- 
ials, 12,442; Sunday school teachers, 14,091; 
scholars, 118,069. The amount of contributions 
for missionary and charitable purposes was 
$1,627,183 12. 





CLOUDS. 
He'd lie in fields, 
And through his fingers watch the changing clou 
Those playful fancies of the mighty sky.—Smrra. 
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A* LOVER'S LAMENT. 





BY JAMES‘ FRAWELIN PITTS. 





The mirage of Egyptian sands, 
IMusive, fading Hike a dream : 
Phe shadowy touch of moonlight haads: 
Upen the cheek in Stful gleam— 
These are the types of transient bliss, 
More futile than the moonbeam’s kiss! 
Of brief delights, full-mixed with shade; 
Of flowers that bloom, sias! to fade, 
And leave-us, wheal their dmeizo'er, 
More cad, more wretohed then before! 


Io it-& dream ’—or have thease efes 

Bebeld, in treth, thy liviag form’? 

Do phantoms of my brain arise, 
Like boreal lights In winter skies, 

To vex me with enchantment warm?’ 
Ny! I have listened to thy words, 
More pleasant them the song-of birds ;: 
With rapture heave. these senses kueowm 
Thy presence in. those moments flown; 
The witchery of thy soulful eyes 
Has filled my breast with love-lorn sighs! 
Each dear enchantment of thy mien, 
Thy face, thy form; thyvelf once sect, 
Axe graven on my heare’s blemk leaf, 
Imperishable ty pes of grief! 

"Fis over now-—the dream hes fied, 

Like mirage vain, or meonbenne wan! 
The hopes, the joys which thou hast led , 
To happy train, with thee are gone! 

An hour, a day—’tis little time 
To Hager o'er in mournful rhyme; 
Yet houretike these are few and -brief; 
Fit to be wept with atlent grief! 

° And thou art gone—end other skies 
Eafold thee in their varied dyes. 
O, may they softly, gently shed 
Their duwy bicesings on thy head! 
Others by thee to-day are blessed, 
And, .woe ie me! perhepe cayested. 
Yet, lady, thou wilt not forget 
The lonely stranger baply met; 
Thy parting hand-clasp, warm and true, 
Thy swestly-spoken, sed adieu, 
Are tnemories whictt: may wot depart 
From-out this weary, sorrowing heart, 
Although—0 heart of mine, be calm!— 
That voice may be no more thy balm; 
Afthough—0O weeépiog soul, give o'er!— 
That hawd-be pressed in mine no more!’ 
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BY EDWARD 0. TOCKRERMAN: 
“+? 07% nog brothers and sisters—and; good gracious! 





ing a moral trailing at the énd of your favorite 
fairy tales,.like a piece of dirty paper catching 


‘| at the skirts of a magnificent silk dress, and 


dragged along over the pavement by its charming 
wearer, wholly unconscious of the grinning chim- 
ney-sweep and’ shop-boys? We recollect very 


{| well'the vexation of spirit’ that filled our own 


youthful bosom, when gorgeous palaces and fair 
princesses vanished at the approach of some: 


axiom of commonplace morality, such as “ Be’ 
virtuous and you will be happy,” “ Vice alWways' 
produces misery,” and the like. If your mora’ 
is a necessary adcompaniment of your story, why 
not give it to your little victims at‘ the beginning, 
rather'than at the end, on the same principle that’ 
physicians give the nanseoas dose of cod liver 
oil first, and then afterwards tho nice little bit of 
preserved ginger, to ‘take the taste out!” We, 


| however, hold that a moral: is a disagreeable ex- 


| some superfluity. 


-| Denial.” 


= 


crescefice, a wen on a beaatiful nose, the: fifth 
foot of the five-footed calf, the one great and'tire- 
We preface the fullowing vera- 
cious history, therefore, with the frank avowal 
that there is no moral to it that cannot be 
stramed up in this short-maxim—“ Pretty cous- 


ins are dangerous things.” But if you, sage 


‘ | reader, stilt believe that the moral is the soul, and 


the story only the body, why, jast bary this soul- 
less body in the grate, and turn your attention to 
that useful and instructive little work, entitled— 
“Ptums for Good Boys: or, How to buy a 
Pound of Happiness with an Ounce of ' Sti? 
Who does not know the pleasures and conve- 
niences of cousinship® If you are a lively’ 
young bachelor, how pleasant it is, when you _ 
make your annuat visit up country, to be greeted’ 
by half‘ dozen rosy faces with a-—“ Fie, Cousin 
Tom! you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
your impudencef’” Then, your male cousins 
are capital fillows to go partridge shooting with ! 
What royal times yod have with them trout- 
fishing! Moreover, cousins pre-suppose uncles 
and aunts; and who ever made mince pies so 
well as Aunt Meéhitablé, or told a story so well’. 
as Uncle Jush¢ = Tho delights of cousinship are .- 
manifold; and so are the conveniences, too. If’ 


{ your cousins are nice girls and hearty, pleasant.i 


1 


Wasw yon were.still in: jacket. end ‘troasers;: 


deas reader, if you are of the masculine gender; 
or in frocks and pinafure, if you belemg to thas 
gentler sex wheee name is a synonyme for love- 
liness, did you not feel distressed at always fnd- 


fcHows; it makes then tenfold nicer and pleas-- 
anter to know they are your own kith and kin;.. 
and'if otherwise, they are only cousins, afer alf, 


who-cares fur his cousins t’ But these consider-. 
ations are pulpable and self-evident ; did )ou ever. , 
reflect on the dangers of the relationship? If: 
not; read this warning exposition of them,and’. 
ponder its awful lessons with due solemuity.. 


1ge 


PART I. 
IN WHICH THE HERO MAKES A RASH VOW. 


In the retired little village of Hanaford (don’t 
consult your map—or if you must, look at 
Cochin-China; yan will find it there as soon as 
anywhere) no man was better known or more 
highly respected than Squire Ketchup. A 
selectman, a justice of the peace, the owner of 
some three hundred good acres and some ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars safely invested, he found 
life a “ toler’bly pleasant kind of institooshun,”’ as 
he phrased it; and he seemed disposed to make 
it “‘toler’bly pleasant’ to those around him. 
He was very benevolent and open-handed, bat 
shrewd withal; he had as keen ascent for an im- 
postor as a dog has for a woodchuck, and about 
as mach mercy, too. If one of his fellow-towns- 
men had a few hundreds to invest, he would 
‘happen in” upon the squire some afternoon, 
and in the course of an hour or s0, carelessly 
remark : 

“ Wall, squire, I dunno much about them ’ere 
sort of things, ’cause I aint so much in the way 
of hearin’ on ’em as you men of prop’ty air, but I 
hearn ’em telling down at the store, t’other day, 
that the Hodge Podge Railroad is a doin’ a 
purty smashing business, now-a-days, and makes 
consid’able dividends to the stockholders.” 

“Wall, yes,” the squire would dryly say, 
“ p’r’aps it doos do a purty smashing business ; 
I calc’late it'll go to smash one of these days, 
directors and all. Tell ye what, neighbor, it 
don’t pay to make dividends of ten per cent., 
and borrer the money to do it with.” 

“ Wall, I kinder thought as mach,” the other 
would say, closing his fingers tightly over some- 
thing he had in his coat-pocket. ‘I sez to my 
old ’oman last week, ‘Polly,’ sez I, ‘I don’t 
b’lieve the Hodge Podge Railroad is worth half 
so much as the Cat’s- Wool Factory ; and Polly,’ 
sez I, ‘if I had a thousand dollars, it shouldn’t 
go to the railroad, Polly. Eh, squire?” 

“‘Folkses has diffrent opinions,” the squire 
would rejoin, with a sly twinkle in his eye. “I 
never sot much by the factory myself, but i-’s a 
free country, neighbor. I don’t mind telling ye 
I consider them ’ere two critters mighty resky 
kind of cattle. If I had a peck of dimes I 


didn’t want to lay out on manure, and if there. 


wasn’t no claims upon me, sech as wife longing 
for a decent gown to go to meetin’ with, or suth- 
in’ of the sort, wall, I dunno, I guess I might 
p’r’aps buy a few shares in the Farmers’ Bank, 
or invest ’cm in a safe mortgage. It doosn’t do 
no good to ‘ make haste to be rich,’ ’cause Scrip- 
ter’s agin it, and Scripter is gen’ally about 
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right, I expect. If I. was you, I’d put your 
money in somewhere that you know it will be 
safe and pay you six per cent. There’s more 
loses than wins when they play at speculatin’.”” 

“‘ Wall, I didn’t exactly say, squire, that I’d 
any thought of layin’ up money mypelf, jest 
now, but p’raps I may bimeby, if the Lord 
prospers me. Poor men like me, squire, hev 
other things to think of. Fine day, squire— 
good for the hayin’.” 

Now the worthy squire lived in a substantial, 
two-story house, with barns and outhouses 
around it, situated on the edge of a hill sloping 
gradually to the waters of the Assaquot River. 
Everything in the neighborhood, the orchards, 
the cornfields, the kitchen. garden, the little flower- 
plot in front of the house, the honeysuckle over 
the little porch, all betokened the careful farmer 
of easy circumstances. A matron of she true 
New England stamp, busy, good-huamored and 
“smart,” together with an only daughter, con- 
stituted the family of the squire; and it was 
commonly increased by the addition of a hired 
man or two. The daughter (we will be com- 
municative and frank with you, gentle reader— 
she is our heroine) was a blithe, merry damsel of 
seventeen, of a generous and affectionate dispo- 
sition, but withal, self-willed and (it must be con- 
fessed) a litle coquettish. All the gay bloods 
of the quiet country village paid their homage at 
the feet of the triumphant little beanty, who was 
fully aware of her own charms and conquests. 
There was great etrife and contention as to who 
should drive her to the temperance lectare, 
which was occasionally delivered in the “ middle 
of the town,” or drive her back from the husk- 
ings or other merry-makings, which were the 
especial scenes of her victories; a strife which 
not unfrequently resulted in the total discomfiture 
of all the contending parties, while she saucily 
declared that Pete Brown drove too slow and 
Jehu Crane drove too fast, and Ichabed Frey 
did not mind his driving at all, but kept looking 
at her; for her part, she couldn’t conceive why 
he looked at her all the time. Was she a black 
slave from Kamschatka (her geography was 
rather vague), that she was to be stared at for- 
ever? And by this time, having worked herself 
into quite a little sniff, she would jump into her 
father’s sleigh, and vow she admired to ride 
three on a seat; while the rival aspirants to the 
honor of being her protector, were left to settle 
the quarrel among themselves as best they might. 
Hor father used to watch her proceedings with 
a dry smile on his face, and simply say : 

“Take care, Bese—it’ll be their turn by- 
and-by 1’ 
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Thiepe had been in this vtate for = year or 
two, and Bees had been growing more and ‘more 
imperious, until the little tyrant was hardly to 
be endured, even by her most devoted admifers. 
In vain her father satirized, and her mother more 
seriously reproved her ; she could no more help 
flirting than a bee could help bussing. Her heart 
was kind, almost to excess ; and the fears would 
come, at the mere thought of another’s grief or 


suffering. = 

But the giddy-brained girl had never loved 
in her life, and how could she know that 
love is at once the root of half of the happiness 
and half of the misery in the world? Sho. could 
not conceive that Jerry Williams could be 
touched, except in his vanity, when she smiled 
on his rival, Ike Jones; she did not care a snap 
of her pretty litele finger for any of them—why 
should they care for her? So she coquetted and 
fifrted to her heart’s content, and: felt lonely 
enough, when she sat down by herself to think; 
and she did think, once in a while. 

For along time past, the inhabitants of the 
little community of Hanaford had.been ambitious 
to have an academy of their own, that they 
might “teach the young idea how to shoot” 
with guns of Hanaford manufacture. No one 
had been more energetic in promoting this 
scheme, than the squire; and at the last town- 
meeting he, with two others, had been appointed 
a committee to carry it into execution. An ap- 
propriation, deemed sufficient to start this school, 
was passed without one dissentient voice, except 
old Asa Stickleback, a crabbed, hard favored 
elder, who said that the town showkin’t pat its 
fingers into Ais pockets, ‘‘jest to give Aaron 
Washbarn’s boy his schoolin’ fer nothin’.” 
Of this committee, the squire was‘ chairman ; 
and on him devolved the ditty of providing 
teacher. Now there was some trouble in procur- 
ing jasteuch a man as was wanted; and: the 
squire was in some perplexity of mind about the 
matter, when one pleasant day in the latter part 
of July, the Dingletown snd Gresham coach, 
which passes semi-weekly through Hanaford, 
rolled up to the squire’s door, and dropped a 
young man with a carpet oeg and: umbréila m 
his hand. 

Aa bo upproaitiod the door, he cried out in a 
cheery, manly voice : 

“‘ How d’ye do, all? Why, uncis, how hale 
you look! Never looked so well in your life— 
never 1” 

“Wall, lad, I aint in a consumption,” re 
sponded the individual addressed, complaventty 
regarding his burly proportions, and shaking his 
nephew heartily by the hand. 
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“And aunt, too! I declare, you must have 
lived in clover since. saw you last. And Bess! 
why, how you've grown! Must have ons, the 
Great Mogul to the contrary sotwithetaading.”’ 

And bending down to take a cousinly salute, 
he was somewhat startled at receiving such a bow 
a eee 
head ring on his shoulders: 

‘¢ Pake that, Mr. Tispecttanak all wae 4 aie 
in a different style next time,” she cried, laugh- 
ing at the young man’s look of bewilderment. - 

“6 Bees, Bess !’’ exclaimed the seandalized. 
mother, “‘atat you ashamed of yourself to treas 
your cousin Roger in such a hoydenish man 
ner? [I'm sere I don’t: know what that girl 
will come to,” she added, parenthetically, with.» 
sigh and shake of the head, ee 
glasees and put them in her pocket: . 

““Now, Cousin Bessie,” said Roger, acoa: 
humorediy, “they used to call: mein college: the 
Grand Unsephisticated Etherial Rearing Remp- 
ing Invincible Tiger, because I never gave up 
what I once undertook, you see; so you must 
excuse me (seising her in his arms) since you de- 
cline to help me voluntarily to Venas’s Patent 
Panacea for the earache, if (emack, smack) I 
ev (emack) er (smack) help—ev. (mnack) myself 
(smack, smack, smack).” 

“ Let me go, sir—let me go,” screamed the: 
surprised and mortified girl, “ or I'll. never speak: 
to you again as. long as I live—never!”: And: 
she ran off up stairs to hide ne are et eee 
and vexation. 

“Served her right, boy--served her right!” 
said the equire, as soon as he could recover from 
his astonishment at his nephew's unexpected 
coup d'etat, and the leng peals of laughter w. 
which he gave vent on its signal suecess; “bat. 


a | I reckon you’re down in her black books now. 


Haw, haw, haw! I calc’late you’re the first man 
ever did that to her—eh, Roger? I guess it’ll 
be long enough ’fore you git another.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Roger, demurely. 

‘‘Perhape not!” -echoed the squire, incred- 
ulously; “you don’t expect to ketoh her agin, 
do ye? Mebbe you ar-a purty smart hunter, 
but you wont trap that ‘ere rabbit agin, I can 
tell ye.” 

“ O, I sha’n’t trouble myself at all! she will 
come into the trap of her own acsord,” said 
Roger, following his uncle aad aunt into the 
house, and depositing his carpet-bag and um-. 
brelia in the entry. 

“‘ What in the old gallus doos the boy mean ?”’ 
said the squire, turning short reand and facing 
his nephew so abruptly as nearly #0 throw him 
sprawling backwards. 
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‘Why he means, unels,” said: Reger, langh- | Mr. Wheetoe’s selary,.ag,ofened by, the.comepit- 
_ ing, “ thas the next time he gets a kiss from | tee, in' secerdance with the vote of the toun, 
Cenasin. Bessie, she will give is to kien of her own | woeld be.two. hundred dellazs: per agnum, with; 
accerd, witheut hie asking.” the privilege.of makiag as much mare. ashe 
“Wall, yes,”’ replied. the: squire, dryly, ‘‘I | could get. Evexybody declared what. a. fing 
reskon that ell be she. nexus tine.” chance. it was for a young,man! As it hap 
Reger fels. a litdle:piqued at. the skeptical tone, | pened, applications. began at.once to. pour in, aad, 
of his uncle’s voice, and deliberately plasting. a | Roger soon saw that. he should. have a, full 
chair by the open window and seating: himeelf in | sobool, at Jeast for the first term.; and as the.tui-. 
ity he said ;: tion fees of the scholars were his own perqni-. 
‘LE you will give. me. leave. to try, unole, I'll. | sites, in-addition to the twe hundred dollaza, he 
engage that before ‘three:-weeks are over, she-will | made his mind quite at.case on the subject-of his: 
hias: me of hen.ows free-will-befere your facennd: | next year's.operation. Moreover, as he was. to 
” beand.at his unele’s, he saw the way clear fos, 
‘* Wall, you'd better leave ber alens,” an- | carrying, into execution a scheme his fertile brain. 
ewered the sqmire; “you'll only burm your fa- | hed. already concocted for secaring the now,cov- 
gers if you hendle hot. coals, and she.isn't sectly | cted kiss from the rosy: lips of: his fair comsin. 
a cold ’un. It dees well. onough. ones, for a | To be suse, he sometimes regretted his. bruggar, 
joke; bus you'd better make up. with her, and | dacio beasting, whan-he looked at. her. spiried, 
net mind hen tantcmms.. Yon’d.come of hinder | little head, and. he fels secret: misgivings that be 
sepend beet, I recken) Bus I'll gize you my | should never bestride the handsome. mare Dolly, 
best mare Dolly the day you cam cosx: her to | as his own property. He saw plainiy: enough. 
lsins. ye.” that notwishstanding her coquetzies and sausy, 
Reger said no:more, bat. mentally. reselved to | self-reliant manner, she was at heert coy. and shy: 
make'‘a little. experiment with his pretty cousin, | as-a wild dicer of the woods, and was far moge of. 
and prove his ewn ingenuity by obtaining from: | a mature woman than he had given her credit for. 
har, malgrd his. uncle's predictions,. one of those.| being. He felt half inclined togive up this mouk, 
delicious litle bonbons of the erch-canfectioner,.| chase, aad then perhaps—pshaw |! what.a foul bey 
Odpid, whieh our expressive Anglo Saxon tongue | was! So bo watched his opporranity. 
chwistens adass., Lie had considerable confidence. Two weeks elapsed,and Roger had hong, age. 
im. his powers of feecinstion, and still more in.his;| made peace with Beas,.and they were oftwa. to- 
steategical abilities; the combination of the two,.| gether. The. bilberries farnished.am excuse for, 
he reasoned, could not but bring his.plane to a | meay a ramble.in. the pastaces, and. fields; bus. 
stcotesful isene. Meantime the steam. of. the | Roger was not altogether pleased. to see that for. 
dinner which was in process of preparation, | some uaaevomatable reason. Bess:was almost sure. 
sneciled hie nesteile; and-sharpened. his appetite, | te be accompanied by her friend Jennie. Siayler- 
never very.dall, to. such. ai degrees. that ha, wel- | tou, who lived in a litde:house on the banks of 
comed the cali to the table: with the greatest. | the Asseaquot. Why he sheald objact to the se) 





























— ciety of a very: pretty, aud intelligent girl, whe. 
eviduntly liked him. much,. we leave to bettes. 
PART II. Mmagivians than ourself todiyine; but.as te the: 


fact iwelf, there can be no doubt. He concealed. 
all chagria, however, and devoted, his, emergius. te, 
making himesif as aisraygiite as.pecsibde to. hig, 
coasin, who found him of a very different char, 
acter frum her. other admizers; for the. first time. 
she had met hes equal. 

They were in the squire’s garden together, one. 
forenoon, only two days before the expiration,of 
the three weeks, and, strange to say, Jonnie Sins. 
gleton was not, present. A peach tree, well 
loaded with lusvious fruit, hung ite gifw. near. 
where they were standing, and one large doway,,, 
mellow peach. caught the fancy of the yeung 
girl, who pointed.it out to Roges. 

“What! that one?’ said he. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
might reach it, if my arm were .as.long as the. 


SHOWING. HOW..THE VOW WAS KEPT. 

Iw was net long after: the arrival. of Reger 
Wheaton at his unsic's house, that the squire: 
rode.over to Deacon. Covenant’s, to have a con- 
ealtation with him and his brother committee- 
man, Colonel Bearskin. This visit was speedily. 
féllowed by the news, whieh ran like wildfire 
theough the litle town, thet Mr Wheaton, the 
squire’s. nephew,. who had just. graduated at: 
Dareover College, woukt open. an: academy in 
the middle of the town, and would reesive appli- 
catious ‘wml: the: twentieth of ‘Sepeembes. 

There were enough. gossiping: tongues in the 
neighberheud to ‘make every man, woman and 
child in Hanafurd acQuainted with the fact that 
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Boston’ Liberty "Pote. ‘Is ‘there ‘any ~particalar 
ttar tn the: milky way you would tike me to‘filch 
for you, Bessie?” 

"@ No, thank you,” she ‘replidd, with a ‘mock 
curtesy, “‘ my cousin Roger is more brilliant than 
any star, and he is always visible in my 
horizon.” 

~ Fie witl‘be most happy to set, if ‘his radiance 
is too refulgent,” safd Roger, taking’ off his hat 
and making a low bow. 

**¥ should prefer to ‘see him rise, at least‘as far 
as that peach,” was ‘her ‘answer ; “‘but perhaps 
such a star would be put out, if it had to ctimb’a 
tree. a) 

“Well, then, here I-go, Bess, serariioas of 


expense!” exclaimed he, with a face of feigned 


terror, as he nimbly swung himself among the 
branches. 
if ‘Roger Wheaton ‘falls ‘becanse of ‘a peach; re- 
member it was a woman tempted them: both!” 

So saying, he climbed up as high as he thoaght 
the branches -would bear him, but ‘found ‘the 
peach still beyond ‘his reach. Unwilting, how- 
ever, to give up, perhaps through fear of tosing 
his soubriqaet of the Invincible Tiger, he strained 
forward as far as he could, keeping hold of a 
small bough with one ‘haad, while ‘he reached 
forth with the other. ‘But his last words were 
ominous ; just as he was on the point of securing 
the prize, the bough which supported his ‘weight 
gave way, and after an ineffectual effort to save 
himself by clutching at. another ‘branch, he’ fell 
heavily to the ground arid lay-motionless. Bessie 
stood aghast for a moment, and then, without 
losing her presence of mittd, ran to her ‘cousin 
and raised his head—at the same time calling 
loudly for her father. “Before many seconds had 
elapsed, her father and two hired men were 
carrying the senseless form of the young ‘man 
into the house, where they laid- him on a bed, 
and tore off his cravat. 

“No bones are broken, thank God!” ejacu- 
lated the squire, feeling his legs and arms; “ but 
no thanks tothe pesky tree. Rub his wrists, 
wife, and ‘wet ’em in cold water; and here, 
Bess,” he added, turning to the poor girl, who, 
now that she could do no more, stood “ like 
Niobe, all tears,” *“‘ chafe his temples, and pour 
cold water on ’em, too !”’ 

‘By some chance, the two women exchanged 
offices; good Mrs. Ketchup took his head, and 
Bess his wrists, laving them plentifally with ne 
ture’s everresdy restorative (prythee, kind 
reader, do not take us for hydropathists), and 
ting their best efforts to resuscitate the lifeless 
figure before them. As ‘Bess looked at the pale, 
hundseme face of her prostrate cousin, a new 


“Adam fell because of an apple, and ° 


feeling sprang up in'‘her-Sesom, different from 
any “previods tenant df that lovely mansion, 
which she called to herself by the ‘harmless 
name of pity. (And-here, O fair reader! let a 
friend: speak a: word t0'you in confidence—all fee 
your owngood, of course—whea you begin 'to 
‘(pity a handsome young fellow, no matter-fer 
what ‘reasons ‘eoover, bewaret beware! for the 
little ged: masks ‘himself in no disguise. ohener 
than inthe garb of Pity.) The trath was, Reger 
was by no means an ill 4evored twig of the. wee 
of ‘humanity ; aad Bees was never so fully aware 
of this interesting fact as-at the present moment, 
when he lay helpless-and insenstbie through his 
desire to gratify ‘an idle whim of bers. Hier 
mother, too,-was se otruck: swith « likewees to ber 
own honored spouse, whom the geed lady dearly 
loved—a likeness all the move. prominent ‘from 
the perfect immobility of the {eatures—that slug 
stooped down and goatly kissed the pale whies 
forehead of her sephew. ‘The young maa 
epened his: eyes. 

““Unele!” ‘enid be, faintly, while2 feobis 
smile played over his-face. 

“Wall, led, how be you ‘sow “was the -an- 
swer, a8-the squire bent dawn to catch the words 
his nephew was cesaying to speak. 

““ Ie Dolly safe?” 

- “The squire leoked-withvs perzled acpecutla 
now et his wife and now at his'daughter,.  —s 

“Is Dolly safe, I-say?” repeated Roger. 
“Tl trot her ont .to-anorrow,'and -see how it 
feels to own a tively mare.” . 

“ Not eo fast, F-reckon,” said the squire, fully 
wnderstanding the young fellow’s drift by this 
time, and with the faintest ghost of a omits 
flickering round his -mouth.. “I calelate she 
wont change hatids in a hurry, ‘boy, though 
you're welcome to ride whenever you're able.’”’ 

‘Roger tarned hie head:s0 as to see Bess, and 
at once comprehending hie mistake, said, with ‘a 
decided blush and a ‘much - more caeene ea 
pression of voice than before : 

“ Hang the luck! I:neddn’s ‘have played 'pos- 
sum quite so long.” At-thesame time, he got 
up slowly and limped-to a~recking.chair, with: # 
strange mixture of amusement, mortification 
and physical pain'in his fee'face. 

Bessie looked in astonishmnent-at her cousin, 
evidentty thinking him oat of‘his‘mind and then: 
at her'fdther, forsome-clue to ‘the riddle. Bat 
Roger ‘laid his fieger on'his lip,-when her head 
was turned, arid glanced mearingly at the squire. 
The two-women, however, ‘wore: 50 ‘rejoiced at 
his recovery, titat'they siked no questions as to 
what they merely considered -#h¥-imcoherencies of 
returning consciousness. But the look. of per- 
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plexity that occasionally clouded Bessie’s brow, 
showed that this explanation was not fully satis- 
factory to her, at least. 


DANGERS OF COUSEINSHIP. 


The squire made no response to Roger's re- 
mark. Deliberately lighting a candle, he looked 
around for Bess, but found her gone. Having 


~ The next day, Roger exhibited few signs of | carefully snuffed the candle and closed the win- 


having bean seriously injured by his fall; on the 
contrary, he found himself able to walk as far as 
Miss Sinagleton’s dwelling, end to request to see 
the young lady. She was somewhat surprised 
at this unexpected honor, but did not refuse an 
audience to her young and handsome visitor. 
The interview was not very long, but Roger, 
as he left the doer, wore a. look of satisfaction 
and complacency on his countenaace, and there 
was @ quizsical expression on the features of the 
young lady as she watched his retreating figure. 
All that day he was more then usually attentive 
to his cousin, and, as she felt some compunctions 


of conscience at having caused the accident of |- 


the preceding day, she received his atsentions 
with more than her usual urbanity end kindness. 
The squire watched his motions with a curious 
eye; but in the imperturbable gravity: of his 
strongly-marked physiognomy, you could read 
little of what was passing within. 

After tea, which took place at the old-fashioned 
country hour of half past five, the squire and 
his nephew were sitting together in the growing 
twilight, while Bess and her mother were en- 
gaged in their household duties, in another part 
of the house, when a light rap was heard at the 
door, and a soft voice inquired : 

_ Is Bess at home to-night, sqaire 1” 

“Wall, yes, I guess so,” was the reply; 
“*’nless she’s harnessed the horse and cleared out 
in less than no time. She was here half a 
minute ago. Come in, Jeanie! Sit ye down, 
and I'll call the gal right away.” 

With these words, he left the room and pres- 
ently returned, followed by Bess. The room 
was nearly dark by this time, as candles were 
qnly so many baits for mosquitoes; and the 
squire’s only weakness was a terror of those 
winged pests of summer. In the uncertain light 
Bess advanced hesitatingly towards her friend ; 
and, just ae she took her hand and leaned for- 
ward to kiss her mouth (how provoking to see 
women waste their honey on one another!) the 
treacherous Jennie slipped her head aside, and 
the ready mouth of Rogor received the proffered 
salute. A suppressed giggle at her side first 
warned poor Bess of the mistake she had made ; 
but when she heard her cousin say to her father, 
“ Well, ancle, perseverance is a ‘rum ’un,’ and 
Ill try Dolly to-morrow. if you please,” the 
whole truth flashed across her mind, and with a 
low sob, coveringyper face, she noiselesely stole 
out of the parlor. ; 


dows, he left the room, and his heavy boots were 
presently heard ascending the stairs that led to 
Bessie’s chamber. Roger and Miss Singletoa 
looked in one another’s faces without speaking a 
word, alarm unmistakably painted on her every 
feature, and uneasiness as plainly written on his. 
At last she likewise left the room, and merely 
saying—“ I am afraid, Mr. Wheaton, I have hurt 
my friend and done you no good,” she took her 
homeward path down the hill. 


PART III. 
SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE VOW. 

Art breakfast, the next morning, Bess appeared 
silent and wholly changed in her demeanor ; her 
sprightliness was gone, and her eyes showed 
signs of a restless, perhaps tearful, night. The 
squire likewise was rather taciturn, and made 
no allusion to the events of the preceding even- 
ing. Although Roger endeavored to dispel the 
gloomy atmosphere of the breakfast-table with 
his accustomed raillery and jocosenees, his shots 
rather hung fire, and provoked but little merri- 
ment. No sooner was the ceremony of the morn- 
ing repast concluded (and it was not much more 
than a ceremony), than Roger seized his gun and 
started for the woods, hoping that by noon the 
effects of his unlucky pertinacity in keeping his 
resolve might have worn away. 

For an hour or two he strolled through the 
woods in search of game, but at last, wearied 
with ill success and his own uneasy thoughts, he 
turned his steps toward the banks of the Assa- 
quot; and finding himself not far from an old 
haunt of his boyhood, he resolved to visit it 
again, and rest awhile in the shade. The woods 
descended from the top of a hill of considerable 
elevation to the water's edge, and half a dozen 
large trees formed a little clump together nearly 
in the form of a semi-circle; while in front the 
river had hollowed ont the broad pool much 
deeper than the rest of the stream, in which the 
water slowly eddied round and round. Here 
Roger and his cousin had been accustomed to 
float paper boats in former years; and his boy- 
ish ingenuity had formed a delightful little arbor 
by weaving evergreen branches together, from. 
trunk to trunk, and carefully clearing away all 
dead boughs and underbrush. This romantic 
little retreat he had christened with the name of 
Bessie’s Bower, ani many a happy half-day had 
they spent in its calm seclusion, before they had 


DANGERS OF COUSINSHIP. 


been separhted by his departure for college. By 
some impulse which he did not care to analyze 
too closely, Roger was drawn to visit the spot 
once more; and, preoccupied with his own 
thoughts, he found himself there before he was 
aware of it. The littl arbor was partly con- 
cealed from view by intervening bushes and 
trees ; hut as he was turning aside to find the old 
entrance, he was startled by seeing his cousin, 
with: her hands clasped before her, leaning care- 
leesly against a veteran pine. For several 
moments he stood petrified at the sight. Her 
bonnet lay beside her, and her hair, escaping 
from its confinement, lay drooping upon her 
shoulders, its wavy brown tresses mingling and 
twining in exquisite confusion. The perfect 
colorlessness of her face, enhanced by the dark 
back ground of the tree’s trunk, gave her beauty 
@ more delicate loveliness than usually belonged 
to her fresh, rosy face. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the river, and her whole attitade was ex- 
pressive of entire self-forgetfalness. Roger was 
unable for some minutes to do aught but contem- 
plate the beautiful statue before him ; and it was 
only with an effort that he.at last broke the spell 
and said in a low tone of voice : 

** Bessie |” 

The girl startled, and, meeting his glance with 
a frightened air, for a moment stood irresolute 
what course to pursue. The only exit from the 
arbor was by the opening where Roger now 
stood, and she seemed at first to shrink from ap- 
proaching him ; but soon recovering her self- 
possession, she moved forward with a quiet dig- 
nity which Roger had never beheld before, and 
said, calmly : “2 sn 

“Let me pass, if you: please, sir.” 

** No, Bessie,” exclaimed the young man, pas- 
sionately “stay just a moment, if only to hear 
me ask forgiveness for my shameful conduct, and 
to tell me that you will pardon it.” 

The pale face before him, which as yet had 
not changed color, became suddenly suffused 
with blush so deep that the rebellions blood 
mounted even to the roots of her hair, and tinged 
her neck with its rosy hue. 

“‘ I cannot stay,” she replied, hurriedly. “I 
have sothing to pardon; or if I have, it is all 
forgotten. You must let me pass, indeed you 
must.” a 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie,’”’ pleaded Roger, retiring 
a step, but holding out-his-arms to prevent her 
egress, ‘“‘ I have been a wretch, a cruel, heartless 
wretch, and wounded the feelings of her I love 
best in aH the wide world. Yes, [ love you, I 
love you,” he cried, with increased vehemence, 


“and E would dic for you, if that would make | 


1a 


you happier. O, bélieve me, Bessie dear, and 
tell me you will forgive the past.” : 

TY have told you so already,” said she, tari- 
ing again pale as ashes, and trembling from head 
to foot; “ but how can you speak to a woman of 
love, when you prove by your conduct that you 
do not respect her? Yes, you make her the 
subject of a disgraceful bet, and that, too, with 
her own father, and then insult her still more by 
speaking of love! , Roger, Roger !”’ 

The poor girl covered hér face with her hands, 
and sobbed aloud. | 

“It is too true, Bessie, dear,” said the young 
man, sadly, “ and the second crime is worse than 
the first. I have no right to speak of love where 
I have sinned so deeply, and I will go where I 
can love alone, without paining by my presenee 
the heart of her I love better than my own life. 
May God bless you, dearest, and send you & 
worthier, nobler heart than mine to lean upon.” 

The poor fellow dashed his hand across his 
eyes, and stooped down to pick up the gun hé 
had dropped. As he rose again, he cast one 
look back at Bessie, before leaving her to go or 
stay, as she chose. She had dropped her hands 
from before her face, and was looking at him 
with all her soul in her blue, moist eyes. In their 
clear depths shone what a world of earnest, 
strong, unspoken love! It was but a pause—a 
step—a cry—and the two. were locked in one 
another's arms. . 

Reader, will you believe it !—Bessie’s soft lips, 
of their free will, imprinted a kiss.on the mouth 
of her Cousin Roger; and what is worse it was 
not the last time they did it! 





VERY CONOLUSIVE. 


John,” inquired a dominie of a hopeful pa- 
pil, “ what is qe nailer ” “A man who akon 
nails,” replied Hopeful, quite readily. “‘ Very 
good. Now what is a tailor?” ‘‘One who 
makes tails,” was the equally quick reply. “QO, 
ou blockhead,” said the dominie, biting his 
i ; “a man who makes tails, did you ever!” 
“To be sure,” quoth Hopeful; “if the tailor. 
didn’t put tails to the coats he made they would 
all be jackets!” ‘ Eh3--ah !—well!—to be 
sure. J didn’t think of that. Beats Watts’s logic? 
Go to the top of thé class, John ; you'll be mem- 
ber of parliament some day.”—-Znylish Paper. 
anne EI eminem 


MEN’S SINS. 


There are two great sins of mes—drunkenness 
in the lower classes ; a still worse form of vice in 
the higher, which I believe women might help to 
stop, if they tried. Would to God I could cry 
to every young working woman, “ Never encour- 
age & ken sweetheart I’’ and to every young 
lady thinking of marriage, “ Beware! better die 

live to give children to a loose principled, 
unchaste father.” —A Life for a Life. i. 
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|... {0B UMBRELLA BITER BIT. 


It rained popelesst: The clouds came down 
im. sheets and sluices. Mons. de H—, an elegant 
“of the first water,” found this second water too 
wet fur him. He was islanded under another 
atari lar and not a hackney-coach or an 
mab within screamieg at. Snddealy around 
fhe corner comes a plain citizen, ho under a 

rotecting canopy of ble cotton and wha lebon ; 
ut under this enviable umbrella, walking alone. 
A thought seizes Mons. de H—. He rushes to 
the citizen’s side,.and eeizing him affectionately 
by the arm, commences an narration of a 
touching event. Not giving his astonished lis- 
tener time to respond, he hurries him along— 
sharing his umbrella, of course, as he goes—and 
inging closely to his side, and vociferating the 
ential communications till they arrive at 
Boulevard, he stops at a café, and then, for 

e first time, apparently, takes a surprised look 
Sat tak ies Sra 
ing, apologies—hed - | en person 
thought it.was his most intimate oo oe 
ten thousand ons—and dodges into the safe 
inside of a coffee-honse. But the fan was to be 
tm telting the story. To « convulsed circle of 

d f&llow-dandies, Mens. de H— was tell- 
ipg his adventures, when, by chance placing his 
hand upon his heart, he missed the usual protu- 
berance in his vest et. The valuable gold 
watch was gone! in his close clinging to the 


rently plain citigen, the gay joker had: 


d a pickpocket, and—‘“ consequence was !’’ 
ut he was subsequently fonder of “a dry joke ” 


than a wet one.— Paris 





TRACES OF DREAMB. 

Persons are frequently at a loss to account for 
the reception of certain impressions, which are 
commonly a souree.of erroneous judgment. Sir 
H. Holland observes: “There are few who 
have not caseriaoae 6 felt certain vague and 
fleeting impressions of a past state of mind, of 
which the recollection cannot by any effort take a 
firm hold, or ettach them to any distinct points 
of time or place; something that does not link 
itself to any part of life, yet is felt to belong to 
the identity of the being. These are not improb- 
ably the shades of former dreams ; the conscious- 
ness, from some casual association, wanderin 
back into that strange world of thoughts and 
feelings in which it has existed during some ante- 
cedent time of sleep, without memory of it.at 

moment, or in the interval since.” —Medical 





ao PLAIN FEATURES. — | 
Plaianess of foatares is not at all i ble 
with beauty. There is-a great deal of difference 


between a person’s being plain and being ugly. 
bee may be very plain, and yet attractive 
and interesting in both countenance and manner, 
and surely no one could cafl such a person ugly. 
An ugly face is repulsive. There are no rules 
that can be depended on for the settlement of 
; and still less can ugliness be defined, 
erwise than by itself. If we were asked to say 
C constitutes an ugly woman, we could not 
y. Weknow there are such, ‘for we have 
seen —Home Journal. 






‘THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 

Not leng. since I was invited to pay a visitée 
some friends out of town. In the family were 
three young ladies, besides young children. Be- 
ing musical, we spent the greater part of the 
first evening of my visit in singing and playing, 

-hoer retired for the nights, as 


and at the 
we ropposed. As I was.a great favorite. with all 
the girls, each one wanted to sleep with me, and 
to effect this, it was decided that instead of going 
= an room, I should ly wucsat cola ae 
ded reom. 4 alked f2 y, i ng to 
sleep, we sy and talked (as girls often db) some 
hoars. y touched me on the arm in the 
middle of a most interesting account of the 
— and certain regular attendants there, and 


“C., do you hear that ?” 

“Hear what? I do not listen to people when 
they are not talking to me,” naturally supposing 
she referred to Margaret and Fanny, were 
in the other bed. 

“‘ There! now, girls, don’t you hear it? Some 
one is playing on the piano.’ 

‘“ Who can it be?” said Milly. Why did 
not lock it, Fanay—it is your place to do it 7” 

“‘ Well,” said Fanny, “‘I did, and the key.is 
in the pocket of my o 

This, of course, we would not believe. So, 
trembling from head to foot, she got up, dark as 
it was, found the drese with the key in its pocipet. 
All this while we beard the piano, sounding in 
simple scales from top to bottom, and vice versa, 
but oe most wonderful quality of tone, 
resembling t of a musical box more than 


———- else. 
e had all heard of spirits, and were quite 
sure there were some in the house, for it was not 
probable that any of the children would be up at 
that hour of the night. So it was decided that 
we shoul] hold eech other by the hand, and go 
across the hall to father’s room. ill this time 
the scales were being played on the piano, as if 
some one had been ordered to practice for an 
hour. We succeeded in awakening Mr. W., and 
in a few minutes he eame out with a light in his 
hand, when we formed a procession efter him, 
with chattering teeth, but withal eager faces, for 
our curiosity was stronger than our fear. We 
rion atts casts oppo ne 
an ,w t is being played reg- 
ularly and distinctly. The father asks for the 
key—all the girls scream out at once : 

‘Don’t open it; it must be spirits.” 

Bat Mr. W. doses not believe in piano-playing 
os and opens the instrument, while we.ane 

huddled together, and he exclaims : 

“‘ Gracious me, it’s a mouse !” 

How we laughed and screamed, and looked 
for the little animal ; but “twas no use, mousy 
had practised his lesson and gone. 

It was easy to account for the evenness of his 
playing, as he was too small to skip a note, and 
therefore touched every one.— Musral World. 





' PBAISE. 
0, who-wolld ever care to do brave deed, 
Or strive tn virtue others to excel, 
Ser nn ttn apts ag a 
t spur o : 
For dood vere not prateud more thaa iil, 
‘None would choose goodness.of his i will. 
, Spansas. 
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THE CONFESSION 


CONFESSION OF AN UNHAPEY ‘KUTHOR. '¢95 


{outertas. } 
EMBARKED. 


POPP PAP OPRPPOOA ADA 
BY EDWIN 3. LISCOMB. 
PAAR AAPA LAL 


Emterked at lest! ‘Yor many years 
The vessel lay = ¢edsing wreck, 
Blows where no-warning ight appears 
The clouded sky with hope to fleck ; 
From year to year, in creaking. pain, 
To drift and dash the rocks again. 


That bay, wherein it idly cast 
The fairest winds of time away; 
These stagnaut waters of the past, 
Thoee heavy cleuds that ‘held their eway ; 
All wore ef passion’s stormy bane, 
Bot nevermore the ship to.gain. 
For one fond day a beauteous star 
Pierced struggiingly the lowering sky ; 
With loving beams ff bathed esch spar, 
And hashed cach sall’s unceasing sigh ; 
The vessel sprang with hope upright, 
Revived again by that pure lighé. 


There rose a felrer, gentler breese, 
And cleared away the.angry eky ; 
In sparkliog beeuty rolled those seas 
Before concealed from weary eye; 

Bright isles of verdure reared afar 
Their winning arms benesth the star. 


The builder came, whose loving hand 
Renewed with grace each sinking pert 
fo loug degraded, yet to stand 
Accepted by hia yearning heast : 
Now, fairly trimmed, with swelling sail, 
‘The vease) wooes the prosperous gale. 
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PPPPPL PPP PLA 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Lax in deep sffliction. The poisonous bresth 


OF AN UNHAPPY AUTHOR. 


' My antecedents will perheps account in patt 
for my tastes and predilections, for I came of & 
bookish family. My grandfather destroyed hits 
eyesight by the common error of reading at 
twilight, in his old, wellthumbed volame of 
Josephus; my paternal relative was ® great , 
reader from his youth up, and T have a distinct 
memory of his always poring over some volume 
during the nooning in haying time, and the long 
winter evenings of my boyhood ; and my mother 
was a learned woman, though gentle and un- 
pedantic in the greatest degree. Then I had 
scores of uncles, and grown-up cousins who were 
either lawyers, doctors, or teachers—thus you 
nee it ran in the family to take to books. 

In my early boyhood it was a matter of aston- 
ishment how great a number of books T had de 
vyoured. ‘All was fish that came to my net. I 
borrowed, when my own stock and the limits of 
the little library in the old farm-house was ex- 
bausted ; I devoured Homer, Mitton, and Shak- 
speare, Cervantes, Bunyan and Defoe, Robert 
son. Rollin, and the old dog-eared edition of 
Josephus, besides sea stories, magazines,-and all 
the newspapers and light romances I could mao- 
age to procure. Later, I raced through the 
Waverley novels, and Cooper’s ; and in my teens 
was an intense admirer of Professor Ingraham’s 
style. 1 lost a night’s sleep over Consuelo, and 
fasted two days over the Wandering Jew. And 
small need to recall here the exciting mysteries 
of the Count of Monte Christo, and other kin- 
dred tales. During my days of history reading 
I was conscientiously opposed to the habit of 
skipping—I wanted to say truthfully that I had 
read a work through—but latterly, when quality 
was exchanged for quantity, I fear 1 grew super- 
ficial. Wike the gourmand who performs huge 
gastronomic feats, I gorged myself with the 






































of authorship has envenomed my being—its mis- 
tries have pierced my soul. I know now, by 
the teat of sad experience, the strength and bit- 
terness of that mysterions curse invoked by “ the 
wen of Ur” apon his annamed foe, “©, that 
mine enemy would write a book !”’ for, possessed 
by the mania scribendi, I feel that my better an- 
gel has departed, and I am fast becoming de- 
moralized, weakened, nomanned. 

Will you, good Mr. Editor, listen to the con- 
fesion of my miseries? Will you give them to 
the pablic, that so, perchance, some fellow- 
traveller, warned by my example, may shan the 
wild Charybdis against, which my bark of 
heppiness has been shattered? Contrary to the 
bregalar Horatian maxim of planging “is 
medias res,” I will “begin with the beginning” 
and end with the end. 


solids of the intellectual world of food, then 
finished off with such a repletion of the lighter 
trifles of the dessert, that the only wonder now is 
that I did not drop down some day in a sort of 
mental apoplexy produced by a surfeit of good 
things. 

But, passing all this dreamy, bookish, blissful 
period of boyhood, I will speak of that time 
when, after a course of academic preparation, 
my good sire informed me one day that the 
profits of the farm would allow him to put into 
execution the favorite plan of himeelf and my 
mother, to wit, that I should be sent to college. 
Very fresh was the foster-chicken who sheltcred 
himeelf under the wide-spread, protecting wings 
df our venerated Dartmouth. It was the part- 
ing with of-my mother, before I followed the 
trutik packed with my new shirts and warm 
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knitted socks to the stage-coach in waiting at the 
farmhouse gate, that I should distinguish myself 
in college, and obtain the valedictory. In this, 
however, my kind mother was destined to dis- 
appointment, for so quiet and musing had my life 
been among my bvoks, that I failed to catch the 
spur of emulation; and I may as well say here, 
that, while buried in college studies I was dis- 
tanced in the race for college honors. 

But it was there that I acknowledge to have 

first imbibed the ambition of authorship. It 
was in one of the debating societies so common 
to all institutions that I first actually uttered my 
own thoughts, next, I became a contributor to 
the “Lit. and Sci.,” a magazine edited by the 
students, and labelled incipient genius from one 
brown cover to the other. 
. I produced two poems and an essay over the 
modest signature of Tryphiodorus, and though 
the seniors were high, careless and cold, the 
juniors jealous, and the sophomores too busy in 
hard study or harder frolicking to praise my 
bantling efforts (for, somehow, the secret of their 
paternity soon leaked out), I found my comfort 
in the freshmen. They—I well remember 
them—a set of honest, unhackneyed fellows, 
who gave me a warm panegyric without a lim- 
iting clause! Unsophisticated, fresh-hearted, un- 
selfish boys! They entered bears, I made them 
lions. I treated them to the sweetest wines, the 
best principes, the fattest oysters. I even intro- 
duced them to my sweetheart (for there was a 
blue-eyed girl in Hanover whom I found infi- 
nitely more agreeable than my alma mater)— 
Heaven forgive the most daring of ’em who cut 
me ont, for I never did! But, personal piques 
aside, I will eulogize those freshys. 

From the day when my articles were published 
and praised, I date my ruin. The itch for writ- 
ing and the lust for fame shot like fire through 
all my being. The abundant leisure left from 
the performance of college exercises was em- 
ployed in writing. I sent aromance to the editor 
of a popular magazine. It was accepted. I 
was in ecstacies. My nom de plume should ring 
from the pine woods of Maine to the bayous of 
Texas. About that time it was, too, that the 
aforementioned freshy supplanted me in my 
dulcinea’s affections ; thus I had ample leisure 
to court the muses instead. I would show her 
yet, when the country should resound with my 
fame, whom she had slighted and scorned for a 
beardless freshy ! 

As I said, the lust for writing was in my veins. 
I had written and been praised again. Some of 
these articles were published, some rejected, and 
some remained suspended like souls in “limbo 
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patrum,” uncursed and unbeatified, for I never 
learned their fate. Perhaps, from this, I should 
have taken warning, but the spell of authorship 
was on me, more powerful than the Circe’s of 
old, and I could not resist. I was another being 
than the quiet bookworm stndent who had en- 
tered those venesated walls. Ever sinos the birth 
of my first born, and its arrayal in types and 
paper, I had become another man. I no longer 
lived in myself, but in my children—the bant- 
lings of my brain. No more did I worship lit- 
erature and imagination for their own sweet 
selves ; but, like a priest at the altar, profession- 
ally. I began to look jealously upon other 
authors, too, lest they approprieted laurels which 
might be mine; I regarded the whole fraternity 
as odious rivals, whose triamphs were builded 
on the ashes of my defects. So I wrote on— 
much, and sometimes not wholly ill—robbing 
myself often of needful rest and sleep in pore 
of the shadow—fame. 

mhccalvas ace thine @ulck Guubisdias tidises 
days. Did I take pride in any particularly fine 
sentiment, or new thought, I was sure sometime 
to stamble on the same thing, under cover, per- 
haps of « slightly different garb, away back in 
some old volume I took up when weary. It 
vexed me. I began to believe there was no such 
thing as originality, because they chanced to 
write first. What right had they to appropriate 
the privilege of “ squatting ” over the whole realm 
of imagination, leaving no wild spot for future 
pioneer to clear? ‘“‘ The old poets be hanged,” 
I said, ‘‘ they have left us nothing but miserable, 
refase ideas, or commor- place imitation.” I 
hated them in a body, and hanished all but 
Shakspeare, consoling myself with the thought 
of his splendid originality and completeness. It 
is often thus that a little mind takes shelter un- 
der the shadow of a great one, as a little boat 
sends its passengers aboard, and swings by the 
davits at the lee side of a noble ship when vexed 
and storm-toesed. 

But not to be prolix, I pass on. I left college. 
Though I did not win salutatory honors, I passed - 
for a fair student, and came off with good repute. 
My mother came up to see me graduate. My 
father sat in the hall, too, and between com- 
mencement exercises read through a copy of the 
New England Farmer, with an eye to the crops 
at home, I suppose ; but for all that, I felt he 
was proud of his boy, and thought him almost 
as erudite as any big wig of the college faculty 
on the rostrum. 

I went home to the farmhouse; but it was too 
dall there, besides, it had been decreed that I 
was to become a lawyer; so, after a muath 
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among the granite hills, I was duly entered as let papa know it yet awhile, she’d coax him over 
student in the office of Judge Roscoe, at by-and-by—she could do anything with papa— 


Portsmouth. 
It is true that at this era a my preferences for an 


and she was very sure she loved me. 
So said little blue-eyed Jennie Roscoe. And 


author’s life and vocation were asserted, but so the thrilling hope of one day calling her 


these my father stontly contested. 


' mine, was like nectar of the gods to my thirsty 


“‘ Nonsense—write books—the world is full of lipe. But I must hasten to the unhappy circum- 


em now. It’s a starving trade. Go take the | 
law, and make the fame you’re talking about with 
a comfortable fortune tacked on the end of it. A 
writer *—I wont listen to’t.’’ 

And s0, to 


| 


stance which I canno¢ fail to attribute to the 
' miserable fact of my being an author. 

One evening in June, a soft, rose-scented eve- 
ning, I remember it well, I fuund myself in the 


appease paternal predilections, I elegant parlor where Jennie looked bewitchingly 


forsook for a season the more flowery walks of like a blush rose in her young beauty. We 


literature. The old judge gave me the credit of 
saying he never had a harder student. But it 
grew dry food soon—the law—dryer than the 
fare at the college commons. Acts and sections 
would transform themselves into cantos and 
verses—lengthy dogmas would disappear in son- 
nets and imaginative weavings. I scribbled quo- 
tations from the bard of Stratford-upon-Avon all 
over the title page and blank leaves of my law 
books, and tied up manuscripts for the magazines 
with the red tape on the lawyer’s table. 

About this time, too, as almanac makers 
say, a new star dawned on my life. I still wrote, 
but mostly snatches of sentiment and sonnets 
now, and my existence became at once halved 
and two-fold. For I had given, and had 
received. 

“What was the matter? Was I in love? 
Shonld he serve a subpozta for the court of Hy- 
men ?” jokingly queried the old judge one day in 
a bantering mood. 

I did not answer him, for the time had not 
yet come when I could avow that a mightier 
than the love of authorship was upon me. But, 
Mr. Editor, truthfulness to you demands that I 
should here speak of the greatest joy and the 
greatest misery of my life—that I should speak 
of her whose love I had the happiness to appro- 
priate while the dew of youth was on her. Her 
beauty, grace and purity I shall not attempt to 
describe, for they were indescribable. Her pic- 
ture is best drawn in that golden line of Allan 
Ramsay : 


‘* Wild, witty, winsome, beautifal, and young.” 


I will call her Jennie, for that is a sweet name, 
though there is never a Jennie in the world so 
sweet and lovely as sho—Jennie Roscoe, the 
jadge’s only daughter. 

There wasn’t a particle of pride in her, or I 
am sure the courted beauty never would have 
looked encouragingly on her father’s law stu- 
dent ; but she did, and she told me she loved me 
in her soft, endearing way, and though I mustn’t 
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talked long at the open window; then Jennie 
ordered lights, for she had a new song she wanted 
to sing for me. I listened to her sweet, bird- 
voice, and I suppose she read my admiration in 
my eyes; then, just before leaving, I took up the 
Jane number of the —— magazine, which lay 
on the parlor table. 

En passant, Mr. Editor, let me tell you that 
Jennie liked this magazine, and I wrote for it, 
though she did not know that, and that this very 
number contained one of my effusions. With a 
lover’s natural desire to obtain his mistress’s ap- 
probation, J read aloud the poem, and then asked 
how she liked the “ Lines to a Dove, in blank 
verse v 

“ Well, then, if you want my opinion,” she 
replied, gayly, ‘I think they were written by a 
great goose, and had better be named ‘ Lines tq 
aGoslin!’ Blank voree—that is rightly called— 
blank enough, destitute of either melody or 
sense. I could grind better poetry than that 
myself out of our Bridget’s coffee mill !” 

I forgot to mention, Mr. Editor, that Jennie 
was always inclined a little to innocent satire; 
but you will have perceived that. I was horri- 
fied, shocked, petrified. An author’s nature 
could not endure it. I quite forgot prudence, 
and also that Jennie was innocent of intentional 
unkindness. I remarked testily : 

“Then if yon think so very meanly of these 
verses, Miss Jennie, it is evident I never can 
suit you.” 

“George, you must be the author, and I did 
not know it. Why didn’t you tell me? For- 
give me,” and she laid her little a in mine, 
“IT have unconsciously wounded you.” 

‘I suppose you judge me to be its author be- 
cause it is devoid of either harmony or sense. 
Those were your words, Miss Roscoe,” I replied, 
angrily, flinging her hand away. 

‘Don’t, dear George,” she said, sweetly and 
soothingly, in a pained voice. “You distress | 
me. I only judged this because of your sudden. 
anger. Besides, I hardly heard you read the 
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poem—I was thinking of something else—and I 
dare say I should find it excellent if I Mstened 
aright. You will surely forgive me t” 

But anger was in complete possession of me. 
“YT dare say you were thinking of something 
else — somebody else perhaps, Miss Roscoe,” 
T anewered, satirically. “A thodsand thanks 
for your kind offer to find something excellent 
in the poem; but I will relieve you of that 
trouble. Ido not covet of your kindness what 
your taste cannot appreciate.” 

“Very well, sir,” she retorted with flashing 
eyes, and cheeks red as the scarlet roses gone to 
sleep on the bushes in the frontyard of her 
father’s mansion, “if this is a fair specimen of 
your temper, I believe you told the truth when 
you said you would not suit me.” 

** And I am very certain, miss, that you would 
never suit me, for your sarcastic tongue would 
fire a statae. Good ovening, miss,” and straight- 
ening myself a /a poker, I prepared to bow my- 
self from her presence. 

“ Good evening, sir,”’ she returned, indignantly, 
and her little form got taller, and her cheeks 
redder, “I wish you joy of your amiability. 
But hadn’t you better take along with you your 
‘ Lines to a Goslin?’” And she lifted the mag- 
azine from the table with a polite gesture. “‘ For 
if the little musician should ever grow to healthy 
goorehood, it might furnish additional feathers 
for your cap.” 

As I stalked away from’ Judge Roscoe’s front 
door in about the tallest kind of rage I ever 
boiled in, how I wished his daughter was 4 man, 
that I might kill her! 

‘That night I read over with savage gusto that 
old classic, Juvenal’s Sixth Satire—the most 
merciless invective ever hurled by man against 
gentle woman. 

But with the morning came cool repentance 
and reflection. I sent her a note of apology. It 
was brought back by her father’s dffice boy, un- 
opened. Intheevening I called. But the maid 
who answered the bell brought me a card on 
which was pencilled that the cause of my hasty 
fever the evening before had given her a chronic 
chill, and consequently she should continue in- 
disposed—to see me. 

It was enough. T could-not humiliate myself 
farther, and I left that house. I have never 
called on her since; but I have met her several 
times ‘in the street, pale, self-possessed, and love- 
lier than ever, and I have turned away with a 
sharp, quick pang at my heart, followed by days 
of blue-devil companionship and heunting 
regret. 

‘Thas, good Mr. Editor, have I cortfided to 
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you this greatest woe which came upon me be- 
cause of my unhappy authorling propensities. J 
could enlarge to infinitude on other particulars, 
bat I forbear. Y-will only say, that, from that 
period I abandoned Judge Roscoe’s law office 
and his books, and sought solace for my miseries 
in their cause, as the Orients apply one poison 
as the antidote for another. 

T have projected a work to be issued in serial 
form, entitled *‘ The Life and Miseries of an Un- 
fortanate Author.” The Harpers, to whom I 
have written, asking their opinion if such a work 
would meet the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have 
not yet replied to me. “But I shall doubtless hear 
from them soon, for I am confident that this 
work will bring fame to both publisher and author. 

.I am collecting material for five novels, a 
grand epic, and three dramas. JT work furiously, 
rapidly. I have in course of preparation a “ Treat- 
ise on Metamphycosis,”’ which must be completed 
before the expiration of the month, and an ar- 
ticle fer the ‘Great Cochituate Fulminator,” as 
well asa poem in twelve cantos for the new 
“Parnassian Dipper.” 

There is this originality about all my writings 
—I get up taking, popular works—novels, poems, 
dramas and others, without a single romantic 
sentiment. JI have sworn to eschew such hence- 
forth from everything my pen gives to the public. 
Indeed, I intend devoting a long treatise to a new 
theory, called “ Anti Love-Life,” in which I de- 
sign to prove that the world would be infinitely 
better off without women. 

My friends tell me that I am toiling too hard, 
that I look neither healthy nor happy. And I will 
be frank with you, kind Mr. Editor, though I am 
not with them. I am neither well nor happy. I 
only write steadily, day after day, to kill time and 
drown memory. ‘This typeoid fever which is upon 
me is consuming my life. 

‘My friends advise sanatory measures—a new 
regimen—and I have taken enormous doses of 
medicine, lived on cold water and cucumbers, and 
whatever else was depletive ; but all to no pur- 
pose. Reduction of the physical system only 
renders the mind more feverishly active. 

They recommend te-menew the water cure, 
and I may be induced to give it a trial, for I feel 
that unless the overcharged mind be relieved, I 
must surrender to inevitable death. 

Can you advise me to any new sanatory meas- 
ures, good Mr. Editor? Mayhap, during the 
course of your long acquaintance with the literary 
world, you have encountered a case similar to 
mine. If so, can such be cured? For truth 
compels the confession that mine cannot long be 
endured. 


—_ 
SS 
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THE CABDINAL FLOWER. 


NY ALBERT LEIGHTON. 
T have each flower beneath the suns, 
Wherever it buds aud blows; 
From the pale arbutus that hides like saan, 
To the flushed and queenly rose. 


Bat the cardinal flower to me-is best, 
As, close by the rivulet’s balm, 
It regally weacs its Gaming crest, 


When I walk from the dusty town at mern, 
To reat where the watess flew, 

dad pluck from ita longand stately stem 
The flower that is mirrored below ; 


Though I tern again to the ways of trades, 
Teaze.not for gain or loss, 

But ssem te lie in the pine-tree’s shades, 
Or tread on the tufted moss. 


dad I peseofally fill aslesp.at night, 
To the sound of singing streams, 

While the gleam of a thousand leaves of light 
Utamipes the realm of dreams. 
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PART FIRST. 


Mus Herex Lozimen dropped her handker- 
def, Richard Warner picked up the dainty 
luce trifle and gave it back into the litide pink- 
Gred hand frum which it had slipped. Ia re- 
tara for the service, he received a smile, a bow, 
tad @ masical “ thank you.” 


If Mr. Warner had been young man of 


wullth end position, the bow might have been 
the thousandch part of an inch lower, and the 
tulle sweeter by ag much as six grains of honey, 
tad the “thank you” might have had & trifle 
las of the iceberg formality, and a trifle more of 
the sanshine of cordiality in its silver meludy. 
Bar he was only a poor clerk of her father’s with 
‘lary of seven handred a year, and no person- 
Ui possessions beyond a handsome face, fine figure, 
md widowed mother—the latter item to be sup- 
Pored ont of the seven hundred. Miss Lorimer 
Cwodacted herself accordingly. 

Mr. Richard Warner walked on very coolly 
ther the litue act of courtesy above-mentioned. 
Miss Lorimer let her great black eyes follow him 
Mdniziogly fur a moment (if his salary hadn’t 
been bat fire hundred, she couldn’t have helped 
Mdniring such a fine face and figure), and then 
th turned them back, half languishingly, half 
dedainfally to the expressionless countenance of 





Augnstus Stickney, who had. just taken up a. 


standing position beside her. 

Mr. Stickney was a young man who had 2 
habit of saying and doing all manner of inex- 
pressibly soft things, in all manner of indescrib- 


ably soft ways. He was the owner of a very. 


weak pair of milky blue eyes, a pale yellow 
moustache, the reputation of a roue, and. an ex- 
pectation of a cool fifty thousand in his own 
right, when the paternal Stickney should see fit 
to “ shuffle off his mortal coil.” Miss Lorimer 
conducted herself accordingly again. 

“A very fine-looking fellow—that young 
Warner—don’t you think so, Mr. Stickney ?”’ she 
asked, arching her pretty brows in a Very patron- 
izing manner. | 

“ Passable,” replied the young man addressed, 
lifting with exquisite tact and grace, an eye-glass 
to the weakest of his weak eyes, and scratinizing 
Warner through it with one of those long, aris- 
tocratic stares peculiar to wall-bred people. “ Bue 
wha is he ?” 


Now Mr. Stickney didn’t ask the question for. 


information. He knew, as well as he knew 
that. the habit of wearing No. 4, ladiew’ size 
gaiters was giving him some most excruciating. 
corns, that the gentleman about whom they were 
conversing, was only a salaried clerk in the em- 
ploy of his pretty companion’s wealthy faher, 
The query, taken in connection with the inquir- 
ing life of the eyelids, and the slightly severe 
tone in which it was put, was intended to indicate 
in a delicate way, the great difference between 
seven handred dollars annually, with a widowed 
mother to be supported out of it, and an inheri- 
tance of fifty thousand, wiih only a six fuoct ma 
hogany coffin between him and its possession, 
Muss Lorimer understood and appreciated the 
hint. 

“O, he’s nobody to be sure! Bat father has 
some very eccentric notions, and insists upon 
oar asking him to. all our Parties, as much 
as though he were # young lord.” 

Mr. Warner had made the circuit of the rooms 
again during this conversation, and was approach. 
ing the place where they stoud—this time with 
Miss Adelaide Lorimer on his arm. There 
couldo’t have been a greater Contrast, had some 
little roseate morning cloud taken it imio its head 
to run away with its grandfather, the miduight, 
than there was between the abuve numed couple 
~— Warner, with his tall, proud figure, in its suit 
of well-worn, but glossy black brvadcluth, his 
dark, handsome, manly face, aud inwy nificant 
black eyes—and Adelaide—sliy tit, 8yiph-like, 
sunshiny, in ber robes of some white, gussamer 
fabric, with her violet eyes, rose-tinted cheeks, 
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and soft curls floating to her waist like a golden 
mist. 

They looked well together, nevertheless, and 
Miss Helen angrily bit a line of milky little 
teeth into the rose of her under lip on seeing 
them in each other’s company. She had been 
‘thinking for the past few minutes what a nice 
person Mr. Warner would be to flirt with. She 
was tired of the yellow moustache, weak eyes 
and insipid gallantries of her devoted Augustus, 
and though she intended in due course of time 
to become Mrs. Stickney, unless some suitor 
with an extra thousand happened along, she 
couldn’t see why for that reason she might not 
entertain herself by breaking the heart of her 
father’s handsome clerk in the meantime. He 
was just the one to coquette with. It would be 
so delightful to entangle him heart and soul in 
the silken snare of her witcheries and arts, and 
then slay him, not as Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
was supposed to slay her humble suitor, “with 
her noble birth” (for Miss Helen’s grandfather 
had been a butcher, and her father himself com- 
menced life at the very foot of the social ladder), 
but to knock him down dead (forgive me, dear 
Tennyson) with her father’s stone front mansion, 
velvet carpets, and her own frigid air of Fifth 
Avenue contempt. 

What right had Miss Adelaide to step in thus 
unceremoniously between her and her intended 
victim? It was downright mean, and she 
wouldn’t submit to it. Somehow, by some care- 
less motion of the lady’s wrist, her jewelled fan 
was jostled from its place, and sliding down her 
long skirt of rose-colored satin, fell diréctly at 
Mr. Warner’s feet, as that gentleman was pase- 
ing. Of course he could do no less than dis- 
engage his arm from his companion’s and restore 
the misplaced article (Mr. Stickney had turned 
his head for fear of an introduction), and of 
course he saw no attempt at fascination in the 
beaming glance with which Miss Helen’s superb 
eyes acknowledged the politeness. Of course, 
too, he failed to be aware of any art, in the way 
that charming young lady managed to engage 
him in a sentimental conversation, or any co- 
quettish manceuvre in the skilfal manner in which 
it came about that almost before he knew it, 
Miss Adelaide was promenading the room with 
Mr. Stickney, and her haughty sister was cling- 
ing, a bewildering and affable substitate, to the 
sleeve of his plebeian coat. 

Perhaps, however, he noticed the little shadow 
of disappointment which flitted over Adelaide’s 
pretty face, as the evening drew to a close, and 
he found no chance to speak with her again. 
How could she know that it was not his inclina- 
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tion, but Miss Helen that held him captive? At 
any rate, he muttered to himself in the solitade 
of his chamber that night : 

“How provoking it was!—Helen’s face may 
have the most artistic beauty, but Adelaide’s is 
sweet as an angel’s.—I wonder when Lorimer 
intends to raise my salary *”’ 

At the same moment, Miss Helen, languidly 
disrobing herself, was remarking, with a weari- 
some yawn which stretched her little rose of a 
mouth to a width that might have surprised her 
delicate and fastidious Augustus, that “that 
Warner was a presuming fellow, and came near 
making love to her. She would take him down 
a little, if she died for it. She did wish Stickney 
would dye his moustache ;”’ while Adelaide, lis- 
tening with burning cheeks, snuggled her golden 
head down deeper into the great downy pillows, 
and let the embroidered sleeve of her night-robe 
fall across her face in such a way as to conceal 
the suspicious glitter of something very like to 
tears on her silken lashes, and which made her 
blue eyes look like May violets after a dash of 
summer rain has sprinkled the meadows. 





PART SECOND. 


Fortune is a very woman for fickleness. (I 
ask the pardon of all my fair sisters, and beg 
leave, if the comparison is offensive, to limit it to 
myself.) She likes to make men woo her ardent- 
ly and long, and then when they think her won, 
and begin to bask in the glory of her smiles, to 
slip like a sunbeam from their embrace, and, 
coquette-like, fling herself into the arms of some 
disheartened suitor, for whom she has had only 
rebuffs and scorn before. 7 

Many 2 rich man goes to bed at night mum- 
bling over with his lips golden vagaries of spec- 
ulation, when he should be saying his prayers, 
and wakes up in the morning a beggar. Many 
a beggar crawls to his pallet of straw to live over 
in dreams the bitterness of want, and wakens to 
find the coffers of some dead millionnaire emptied 
at his feet, and the same hands that denied him 
alms but yesterday, stretched out in the fawning 
clasp of good fellowship to-day. 

Mr. Richard Warner went to the post-office 
one morning and got aletter. A very important 
looking document it was—thick, awkward, and 
with a foreign post-mark. He had only two cor- 
respondents in the world—his mother and his 
cousin Lizzie. And he turned the strange epistle 
over two or three times in his hand, before open- 
ing it, knowing that it came from neither of 
them, and wondering where and who it could be 
from. 


He broke the seal in the street; read a few 
lines and turned white; a few more and turned 
red ; a few more and started on a dead run down 
the street, making be-crinolined ladies stare and 
bundle-laden errand boys dodge one side ; knock- 
ing the breath out of two or three corpulent gen- 
tlemeri’s bodies, and giving a broad leap over the 
back of one old apple-woman who was stooping 
down by her fruit-stand to pick up a stray bit of 
change, and who looked up just in season to see 
the gentleman’s undignified coat-tails fly like a 
pair of black wings around the corner. 

The next thing known of him, he was stand- 
ing in the counting-room of his employer, Mr. 
John Lorimer, panting, flushed, trembling—try- 
ing to stammer out something, between laughter 
and tears, about giving up his situation—hundred 
thousand dollars—old aunt—East Indies—died— 
left him heir—etc., etc. 

The amount of it was the poor clerk had sud- 
denly become a rich man. But when he repeat- 
ed his intention of giving up his clerkship and 
entering into business for himself—Mr. Lorimer 
demurred—hesitated a moment—slapped him on 
the shoulder—called him a capital fellow (a face- 


tious allusion to his unexpected acquisition of cap- 


ital, probably), and offered him a partnership in 
the firm of Lorimer & Co. 

Mr. Warner looked out of the window and 
whistled. Looked up at the ceiling and sighed. 
Down to the carpet and smiled. Into Mr. Lori- 
mer’s face and blushed. 

“On one condition he would accede to Mr. 
Lorimer’s proposal.” 

“ What was it?” 

“That he should allow him to enter into two 
partnerships at the same time—one mercantile, 
the other matrimonial—one with himself, i. ¢., 
Mr. Lorimer, the other with Mr. L.’s daughter.” 

“Twas agreed—if the daughter had no ob- 
jections. He meant Helen, of course ?”’ 

“No, Adelaide.” 

“But he couldn’t spare Adelaide. She was 
nothing but achild. Helen was just the right 
age to marry, and beside—beside—” 

Mr. Lorimer stammered there. He didn’t 
like to say that Helen was twenty-four years 
old—going on twenty-five, and that he was anx- 
ious to get her married off. No, indeed—that 


wouldn’tdo. He scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled fora moment. His face brightened all 
at once. 


“He believed Adelaide was engaged to a 
young lawyer—couldn’t say certain. Mr. War- 
ner needn’t look so. crest-fallen. Helen wasn’t 
engaged. Was certainly the Aandsomer of the 
two. Would make the best wife, he thought.” 
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“Mr: Warner didw’t think 96, but was too polite 
to contradict. Hinted that Helen wouldn’t 
marry him. 

“Yes she would.” 

' “No she wouldn’t.” 

“Try her and see.” 

Mr. Warner didn’t like to—knew he should 
fail. A bright idea struck Aim all at once. 
‘Might he have Adelaide if Helen wouldn’t mar 
ry him ?” 

a“ Yea.” . : 

“And Mr. Lorimer wouldn’t say anything to 
Helen about his sudden inheritance ?” 

“*No—no.” 

“He might go right up to the house and ask 
her then ¢”” 

“Hadn't he better wait until after dinner.” 
Mr. L. thought so. 

‘‘No—he must go then. He shouldn’t take 
any comfort til his mind was settled.” 

“Well, ran along then.” 

And he did ran along. And Mr. Lorimer 
looking after him, rubbed his chin with the back 
of his hand in a disconcerted kind of a way, and 
muttered to himself: : 

“What a deuce of a hurry the boy isin. The 
jade will refase him as sure as the world—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they both of them did. If 
he only hadn’t made me promise not to say any- 
thing about his good fortune !” 

He stood with s little vexed shadow on his 
face for a moment. Then another bright idea 
was born into his brain. 

“Bat I didn’t promise not to write anything 
about it, didI! Ha, ha! John Lorimer, you're 
an oldone. You'll fix it yet.” 

He went to his desk and dashed off a few lines 
on paper. Called his errand boy and put it in 
his hand. | 

“Ran up to the house and give that to Miss 
Lorimer. You see that man—Mr. Warner— 
going up the street ¢”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, if you don’t get there before he does, 
Pll break every bone in your little lazy body 
when you get back, and turn you off without 
your last week’s wages. Do you hear ?”’ 

“ Y-y-yes—sir 1” 

(Exit errand boy, making up faces.) 





PART THIRD. 


Miss Hetex Lonimerr’s hour of triumph had 
arrived. Mr. Warner had come to the house, 
and asked for a private interview with her. Of 
course she knew what he had to say. She 
Wouldn’t be afraid to wager anything from her 
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new gold bracelets to her cameid’s hair chawi— 
(ost. five hundred dollare)—that he had come ta, 
offer himeelf. 

Wouldn’t she wither him with her disdain— 
the presuming beggar! Wouldn’t it be rare 
sport to see him cringe and tarn white and apol- 
ogise? She drew her head up and biased ber 
eyes experimentally before her mirror, to see 
how she would look refusing him. She wished 
he had Stickney’s expectations, or Stickney had 
his handsome face and form. She would act a 
diferent part then. 

A servant came to the door and handed her a. 
note, just as she was getting ready to descend to 
the parlor. She glanced at it and threw it. on 
the toilet-table. 

‘‘Father’s hand-writing. Shall have time 
enough to read it by-and-by, but this fan is: toe 
geed: to be delayed.” 

She swept down the stairs, and into the richly- 
farnished drawing-room, like a princess. 

It was just as she expected. Mr. Richard 
Warner made her a plump offer of bis heart, hand 
aad fortune, couching his proposal in words 
rather too cold to give her much of a triumph, 
and dwelling at much length on his poverty, It 
wasn’t exacely what she had expected from such 
@.man—not half ardent enough. She swallowed 


her chagrin, however, and gave her haughty |. 


head two or three extra tosses, out of sheer spite 
and revenge. 

Richard fidgetted uneasily in his chair, during 
the moment of silence which followed his offer. 
Poor fellow! He began to be afraid she woud 
accept him in spite of everything. He caught a 
glance at his handsome face in the mirror oppo- 
site, thought of Stickney’s sallow, yellow-fringed 
countenance, and feared it the more. What if 
she should? Horror of horrors! He wouldn’t 
marry her, if she did. He vowed he wouldn’t. 
He’d tell her ‘twas all a mistake—and he meant 
her sister. If he couldn’t have Adelaide, he 
wouldn’t have anybody. 

The lady’s first word set him at rest om ¢hat 
score. 

“ Sir, is it p-o-s-sible that you bave misunder- 
stood my condescensiun in this way? You are 
very p-r-e-sumptuoas! My father shall hear of 
this, and I fear you will lose your situation. 
Shall I call a servant to show you the door, or 
can you find it alone?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Miss Lorimer. I 
beg leave to infurm you that it was your father’s 
wishes and not my own thut brorght me here,” 
replied Warner, with a smile so strange and self- 
possessed as to bewilder bis companion. ‘Any 
information which yuu can give him will there--, 
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fore be unnecessary. If I had not besn sure what 
your anawer would have been to my offer, J]: 
should never have made it, as nothing could be. 
farther from my real desires than to call you my 
wife. If you please, I will speak with Miss. 
Adelaide.a moment.” 

With a blazing face, the baffled coquette left. 
her unscathed victim, and ran up to ber room: 
te drown in a flood of angry tears, the shame, 
mortification and wonder which her interview 
with Warner had occasioned. She didn’t know 
what to make of the man; bat one thing she. 
felt pretty confident of—that she had burned her 
own fingers instead. of his. 

An hour later, Adelaide, stealing in, blushing, 
and happy, to tell her of her betrothal to Richard . 
Warner (for she, like the dear, true hearted litsle 
girl she was, had aecepted him in spite of his. 
supposed poverty), found her just tearing open 
her father’s note, and going up beside her, leaned 
over her shoulder, and the two sisters read 
together. 


“ Herew —If Warner offers himself, aennge 
him. He's just come ia possession of a spleadid 
fortune. I’ve no time to expiuia. I shail take 
him in partnership next week. Be sure and ac- 
cept him. ’Tis: the best match in the city. 


“J. Lonimeel’ 
“P. 8. Old Stickney has failed.’’ 


Helen fainted ! 





TIME RECKONED BY ONIONS. 


The progress of an age depends not so mueh 
upon natural growths as artificial appliances. 
Sixty years ago there were no duily papers. 
Friction matches had not even euligh the 
world. ‘Ihe sua-dial‘and bhuengiass alone:took 
their notes of time. Darkness, it would seem, 
must have brooded over the earth. ‘ At such a 
time as this,” ee a now ayed friend, ‘1 was 
teaching school in a usetts villuge. One 
Monday foreneon, I had lest my revkuuisg, and 
time wore heavily away. 1 luuged to dismiss 
school, but feared to excite the surprise of the 
aera by sending the children home wo early. 

this dilemma, an idea struck me. 1 
send the dullest boy I had with an empty dinner- 
basket, to the house of a spiuster neur by, whose 
hour-glass had a more methodical reputation 
than mine, with instructions to bring back the 
time of day in theempty basket. It was not long 
ere he returned, bearing eleven and a hulf onions: 
as tho result of his expedition. 1 was satisfied, 
eet my hour-glass in motion, and in half au hour 
dismissed the school.” 





OLD TREES. 


Old trees by night are ke men in thought; 
By poetry to silence wrvught ; 
- They stand so still, and they look 80 wise, 
With fulded arma end balf-shut eyes, 
More shadowy than the shade they cast, 
When the wan moonlight on the river passed. 
¥.W. Paper. 
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(ORI@EWAL. |} 
THE SATLOR’S BRIDE. 





BY ELIZA PRANCES MORIARTY. 








She is an only daughter. 


You remind me, my dear friend (it was thus 
With loving, artless vere Harry Hylton’s letter commenced), of a certain 
i sunshine of the Ssher ace promise, made to you, as you write, fall six 
or sixteen fleeting Mays; 
Her face is fair and modest, months ago, when I shook your hand and bade 
Her eyes like any dove: you good-by ; to the effect that I would keep you 
: ©, such a Httle maiden informed, by mail, of my impressions of matters 
Has won the sailor's love! and things in this beautifal little country nook, 
Her songs are heard at morning, where I now find myself so happily domesticated. 
Her songs are heard at eve, And I use this last adverb, understandingly, you 
= oo Recannnee ral as will please observe ; since (let me whisper it in - 
The lark may soar to heaven, your ear),-I am enjoying any amount of ante- 
And trill celestial praise : nuptial pleasure, in the society and under the 
The happy gay young sailor roof of the person, who, in precisely six weeks 
But hears his love’s sweet lays. from date, is to take the name of Mrs. Harry 
She amiles upon him fondly, Hylton. 
one a. his a7 with light; You stare, but this is the fact ; as fate and love 
= frowns of anger would have it, I am at last ; 
s moeuniow It Uke night: too, a sufficient excuse for ain — 
Sweet Avis loves her sailor , & my on- 
With all the warmth of youth; gagement with you, until now, in the fact that 
But maids the world all over the exciting and interesting events which have 
_ WILL test their lovers’ truth. led to my present enviable prospects, have hardly 
The chapel-bell {s ringing, given me time or opportunity to eat or sleep— 


The young and old are there; 
Each breathes a tender blessing 

Upon the wedded pair. 
His arms of love enfold her, 

He says, ‘‘ My own sweet bride, 
Thou-teest that good ship anchored 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





much less, to hold pen-conversations, even with 
an old friend like yourself. But now, without 
further excuse, I propose to begin at the begin- 
ning, and give you an exact account of all my 
adventures and misadventures since I last saw 


Upon the swelling tide? you. Therefore, “lend your serious hearing to 
“The wind blows cool and steady— what J shall unfold.” 

One kiss—I must away! My destination, you will remember, when I 
The captain bids armen , parted from you, was Clairville, a lite village 
Bi eepeel eae os ered several hundred miles west from you; and here, 

Each heart beats close to heart upon the evening of the third day, I arrived. I 
They hear the distant seamen’s cheer, immediately repaired to the house of Colonel St. 

In ailent tears they part. Claire, the man, par excellence, of the Village, and 
She watches for hereallog from whom its name was derived. I found him 

From amber dawn till dark; at home in a beautiful and stately mansion, em- 
She hears the wild winds rising bowered among the trees, and surrounded by 

Around the home-bound bark. 


*0, woe of woes! night closes 


On bill, on vale and town: 


everything which should be sufficiunt to render a 
life of leisure delightfal. The colonel, as you 


No eye but that of Heaven may need be informed, was the bosom friend and 
Beholds the bark go down! boon companion of my father, before the death 
Pie Ghapel kell i eahtie . of the latter; they had grown up together from 
The aad by ae boyhood, served together in the moat stirring 
Alas, her darling sailor, campaigns of the last war, and, in short, cement- 
She ne'er will see him more! ed between themselves a friendship which death 

_ Blow wandering on the sea-beach, alone had been able to dissolve. And as I am 


She wrings her hands and weeps: 
**O, cruel sea, give back my love, 
That on your bosom sleeps !?” 

ree 


the only surviving member of my father’s family, 
and had never before met Colonel St. Claire, 
you can imagine that my reception was of the 


Politeness is the shadow of civilization ; Chris- | Most hearty and cordial kind. This was cer 
tianity is the substance. tainly the fact; my venerable friend is a gentle- 
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man of the old school, hospitable, warm-hearted 
and sociable; and from ‘the first, I believe, trans- 
ferred to me all the interest and affection which 
he had ever felt towards my father. 

The household of this beautifal home consists 
of the colonel, its head, a housekeeper (Mrs. St. 
Olaire being several years deceased), two mis- 
ehievous juvenile grandsons, with whom my 
narrative has little to do—and last, and best of 
ali, Isabel, familiarly known as Belle St. Claire, 
the “‘sole daughter of the house and heart” of 
my host, and with whom my narrative is entirely 
éonnected. I don’t mean to go into raptures 
ever her, or even to describe her, farther than to 
fatimate very decidedly, that of all lovely, love- 

. thle representatives of the sex feminine that these 
eyes of mine have ever beheld, the one of whom 
I am speaking is the most so. She is a woman, 


my dear friond, as lovely in mind as in person, | 


aad possessing in a wonderfal degree all those 
charms and graces which, as you know, my fas- 
tidious conceptions of the good and beautiful 
require. Have I said enough ? 

The evening of my arrival was passed in the 
drawing-room, in company with Isabel and her 
father ; its first hours being enlivened by the 
pranks of the young urchins of whom I have 
spoken, spoiled children, both. Certainly, a 
more delightful evening, I do not remember hav- 
tag spent in the course of my life. My arrival 
had been somewhat unexpected, and on that ac- 
count, the more welcome; and I had been in 
the company of my new friends hardly an hour 
before I really felt as though I had known them 
for a century. The colonel was jovial and 
hegely good-humored ; Isabel pleasant, sociable, 
aad entertaining. If I ever exerted myself, upon 
any one occasion more than another, to make a 
favorable impression, I think it was upon this 
one. These efforts were, as you may imagine, 
directed chiefty towards my fair companion ; and 
you will pardon the vanity which leads me to 
say that my success was marked. At my re- 
quest, she sang, and in a clear, sweet voice as 
ever delighted my ear; and, in accompanying 
her, Iam sure that my earnestness and expres- 
sion fully compensated for all nruasical defeets of 
mine. 

I was in a truly happy frame of mind, that 
night, when I bade Isabel good evening, and 
retired to my chamber. I was always, as you 
know, remarkably sanguine, buoyant, and, with- 
al, a most immoderate dreamer; but even you 
will be disposed to smile when I tell you of my 
reflections, that evening, when I foand myself 
‘alone. They were after this fashion : 

“Fortunate mortal that I am,” I thought, 
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“‘ my fature is now plainly marked out. Here I 
am, in a position at once gratifying and envia- 
ble—in the very bosom of the family of an old 
friend, and there to remain, ad infinitum. The 
father is pleased with me, most assuredly; the 
daughter, as certainly, doesn’t dislike me; and 
these, too, are mere first impressions. Now, for 
once in the course of human events, the course 
of true love shall ran smooth; I will woo and 
win my lady in a most successfal manner ; a little 
time will fully suffice to secure my happiness ; 
and thereafter, I will settle down in the glorious 
old mansion, and enjoy life as only the husband 
of Belle St. Claire can do.” 

“ Well—” I hear you exclaim—“ so much for 
the prophecy ; now for the fulfilment! In this 
latter there has been evidently a lamentable fall- 
ing off.’” 

Patience, patience, my dear fellow ; we will 
immediately inquire of that; for thereby hangs 
this most truthfal tale, which I have commenced 
to tell you. AndI think you will agree with 
me, before reaching its conclusion, that, for the 
nonce, love has proved a reliable soothsayer. 

Morning came, after innumerable dreams of 
Belle St. Claire, and I again joined my friends. 
This second day of my visit was Sunday, and 
we rode in the family carriage to the village 
church. All that day, I was constantly near 
Belle, silently and momently receiving new im- 
pressions. And although the colonel’s family 
pew was in 4 position well adapted for hearing, 
I fear that the other facts, of my sitting by the 
side of my divinity, and reading the church- 
service from the same book with her, sadly in- 
terfered with my appreciation of the services of 
the sanctuary. 

“‘A clear case,” you will say, “of love at first 
sight.” Kven so; I freely admit it. Not an 
hour of that happy Sabbath passed without 
bringing to my knowledge something further 
admirable in the character of Isabel St. Claire. 
I quickly discovered that my first estimate of her, 
ample as it was, really did injustice te the re- 
markable loveliness which dwelt within her; and 
I at once indefinitely deferred all farther judg- 
ments upon the subject. 

The two succeeding weeks passed away like 
a dream, and in a constant round of pleasures. 
My friends seemed to have taken my happiness 
in charge; and especially did Isabel devote her 
time and attention to me. We were together 
constantly, and, generally alone; we read from 
the same books, conversed together, walked, 
sang, rode, and beguiled the time in a hundred 
other delightfal ways. Our intercourse was of 
the most familiar and friendly character; and I 
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was immeasurably gratified to discover that upon 
all oceasions and in all places, my fair compan- 
ion trusted herself implicitly to me and my pro- 
tection. I am free to confess that this discovery 
gaveme an honest pride which I have never 
before felt. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, which, you 
may think, should have encouraged me to press 
my advances upon the citadel which I had be- 
sieged—spite of all these favorable circumstances, 
I was far from satisfied with my progrese during 
these two weeks. Although always kind and 
pleasant, and apparently, always gratified with 
my companionship, yet, at times, I fancied that 
I could discover in her manner a certain con- 
straint, a species of embarrassment, for which I 
was st a loss to account. There were times 
when [ longed to breathe into her ear the words 
of love which were constantly upon my tongue ; 
bat the strange and painfal conviction that they 


' would be unwelcome, restrained me. I became 


moody and thoughtful; there was, I conjectured, 
dome secret cause operating to produce the re- 
salts Ihave named. I was not long in deciding 
thet I would not proceed one step blindly; and 
with my usual promptness, I quickly decided to 
lay the matter before Colonel St. Claire, and if 
there was, as J more than suspected, a reason 
which would operate to prevent my becoming & 
suitor for the hand of his daughter, to become 
tegeainted with it. 

lacted upon the impulse without delay. I 
foand the colonel in the library, alone; and 
with an abruptness which I knew would please 
him, I opened the subject. First, I spoke of the 
reletions which had subsisted between my father 
aod himself, so pleasant and friendly in their 
character; then I reminded him, and with a 
fincere expression of thanks, of the interest which 
he had manifested in me; and lastly, prefacing 
the avowal with a hint of my circumstances in 
life, the position which my professional brethren 
had accorded me, and the sincerity of my present 
sppeal jo him, I boldly declared my love for his 
dsughter, and demanded his permission to prose- 
cate my addresses to her. And finally, I stood 
expectan'ly before his chair, anxiously awaiting 
bis answer, 

Colonel St. Claire listened attentively, and 
he s moment after I had finished he was silent. 

he replied, it was with an expression of 
sheolate pain upon his benevolent face. 

“My dear Henry,” he said, ‘I must say that 
this revelation of yours gives me real distress, 
notwithstanding the favor with which, under 
other circumstances, I should regard it. You 
have reminded me of my intimacy with your 


father—he was the best and noblest friend I have 
ever known. You, Harry Hylton, are his son, 
and short as has been the time I have known 
you, I have come to love yon like a second 
father. You recallto me in a thousand ways 
recollections of my old friend, your parent ; and, 
in short, my dear boy, I should be proud to call 
you my own boy, the husband of my darling 
Belle, if—” 

I anticipated his next words, and as he pro- 
nounced them, I sank down into a chair beside 
him, weak, faint, and utterly heart-sick and 
miserable. 

“If it were not,” he said, “ that Belle is soon 
to be married to a person whom I in every re- 
spect approve.” 

“‘T’homme propose”’—you know the rest. 
How perfectly wretched I was at that moment, 
you, my dear fellow, who know me well, can 
conjecture. Here, for the last two weeks, vain 
dreamer that I was, J had been building beanti- 
fal hopes and plans for my future, fancying my- 
self about to be made perfectly happy, and delud- 
ing myself with all the vanity and delirium which 
a person in my situation could well conceive. 
And this was the end. A few words from Colonel 
St. Claire had swept away the whole fabric, and 
consigned me to the ntmost depths of despair! 
It was a bitter disappointment—I could have 
shed tears of real distress over it. My old friend 
seemed to sympathize deeply with me. He rose 
from his chair and walked nervously about the 
room, while 1 sat gazing dejectedly at the figares 
in the carpet st my foet. 

“Who, may I ask,” I at last said, “is to be 
her husband 1” 


“ Ah—I'll tell yor. Yon’ve heard your father’ 


speak of General Morgan, I know. He served 
with usin our campaigns upon the frontier.” 

1 had heard the name spoken of, as he sup- 
posed, very frequently, and so I intimated to 
him 


“'Well—Isabel’s futare husband is his son, 
Victor Morgan, and an elegant fellow as you 
ever saw. The general, it seems, died shortly 
after the war, leaving but one son, as I learn 
fcom Victor himself. The young man has been 
much with us for the past fow months, and in a 
few days we expect him again. The wedding 
will take place very shortly, and you must 
brighten up that sober face of yours for the occa- 
sion. I will frankly say, my dear Harry, that 
between you and Victor I could have nothing to 
choose. You both stand in exactly the same po- 
sition in regard to me, as you see—both the song 
of beloved and departed friends, and both en- 
titled to an equal and large degree of my esteem 
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and affection. You are only unfortunate, Harry, 
in being a little too late in the day !” 

Poor, miserable consolation! With hardly an 
idea of what I was saying, I hinted to the colonel 
that of course his daughter loved, and loved 
well this fortunate person—and immediately the 
face of the old gentleman assumed a puzzled, 
troubled expression, that instantly aroused me. 
When he hesitated upon a question like this, I 
reflected it was possible some hope might still 
remain for me! | 

“ Ah—that is a question, Harry, which I hard- 
ly know how to answer. Yes, I may safely say 
that she does love him ; but as you know, women 
have sometimes a strange way of showing their 
real feelings. This, you must understand, is a 
match of my making. I resolved from the first, 
that Victor should be my son-in-law, and have 
given Belle plainly to understand it.” 

“‘ And how,” I tremblingly asked, “ how, may I 
ask, does she receive your commands ?”” 

“Ham—ha—don’t say commands, boy. The 
word is too harsh. Belle is a most dutiful child, 
and will, I make no doubt, cheerfully acquiesce in 
my choice. To be.sure, she seeme inclined, just 
at the present time, to look with some disfavor 
upon Morgan; but this, I take it, is merely a 
womanish fancy which will not last. Ifthe truth 
were known, I'll warrant you, she loves Victor 
Morgé more than she does her old father. Why, 
there is every reason why she should. Morgan 
is handsome, talented and rich, although for the 
latter I do not particularly care. In short, he is 
jast the man for Belle’s husband, and I swear the 
world shall know it.” 

With a variety of conflicting emotions, I took 
my leave of the colonel for the present, and re- 
tired from the library. The matter now seemed 
to wear a different aspect, although still dubious 
enough. But I coald not breathe freely while a 
doubt existed, and accordingly my first movement 
was to find Belle St. Claire, and receive my sen- 
tence from her own ifps. I did find her, and 
alone. She received me with her usual pleasant 
smile and words of welcome, and I coald re- 
strain myself no longer. Without preface or in- 
troduction, I rehearsed to her the conversation 
which I had just held with her father. I told 
her of the hopes and fears which had for weeks 
made me miserable. I avowed my affection for 
ber—the absorbing passion of my life—and I 
implored her, if she did indeed cherish a like 

sentiment towards me, to bless me with the con- 
feasion, and leave the consequences to myself. I 
spoke earnestly and with all my soul—yes, I have 
cause to believe that I spoke eloquently ; for I 
can tell you, as you will yourself some day dis- 
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cover (your bachelor vows to the contrary, not- 
withstanding), that if a man is possessed of any 
eloquence, it is exceedingly apt to make itself 
known upon an occasion like this. 

Well, she listened, never once raising her eyes, 
or offering to remove her hand from mine; and 
when I had finished, she simply laid her head 
upon my shoulder, her dark eyes filling with 
tears. Do not, if you please, be too inquisitive 
about what immediately followed. Take my as- 
surance instead, that I commenced to live again 
from that moment, and once more to consider 
myself in an onviable situation. In fact, I was 
perfectly happy. The prospect of the fulfilment 
of Colonel St. Claire’s plans seemed remote and 
improbable, especially since I had now the cer- 
tainty that the he&rt of his child was mine, 
whole and undivided. 

These, however, were the transports of the 
lover, and sober reason soon assumed its rule. I 
leained from Belle, that much as she had always 
disliked Victor Morgan, her filial affection Dad 
hitherto prevented her from making any deter- 
mined opposition to the contemplated union ; 
hence, the reply which her father returned to my 
question upon the subject. As I thought longer, 
I perceived the magnitude of the struggle I had 
entered into. Opposed to me were the serious 
obstacles of a lover considering himself secure 
in the prospect of the proposed marriage, and 8 
father determined to make the said lover the 
husband of his daughter. Per contra—there 
was the love of my beautifal Belle, enough in it- 
self to send me unhesitatingly through fire and 
water, if necessary, and the dogged, stubborn 
resolution which sprung up in my breast coeval 
with my first knowledge of Isabel St. Claire’s 
real sentiments—the determination, I repeat, to 
carry my point at all hazards, by fair means or 
foul! Perhaps you may think that the odds 
were not heavy against me, after all. Bat the 
struggle was destined to be formidable enough 
for all that, and it shortly assumed a more scrious 
appearance still. This was caused by thé arrival 
at Clairville of none other than Victor Morgan, 
my rival, as I was now well aware. And to tell 
the truth, I had no sooner placed my eyes upon 
him, than I inwardly pronounced him a despic- 
able one. He was a tall, elegant person, with all 
that finish of address and coolness of manner 
which bespeaks the experienced man of the 
world, and had I not fully assured myself that 
the affections of Belle St. Claire were surely 
placed upon my humble self, I might not have 
been easy in my position. As it was, I must 
confess to a proper degree of indignation, upon 
observing the demeanor and bearing of the 
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deshing favorite of the old colonel. His air was 
that of a man who feels perfectly confident of 
success already acquired, and his intercourse 
with the household was such, upon his own part, 
as to show that he esteemed himself unquestion- 
ably the future husband of its fair mistress. 

By the colonel he was received and welcomed 
witha warmth which showed the latter to be 
fally determined in his purpose of making him 
his son-in-law. By Belle he was treated with a 
significant coolness, and from myself he received 
a welcome of the most freezing description. In 
fact, we were avowed enemies from the first ra0- 
ment of meeting. Each comprehended the po- 
sition and designs of the other, and we at once 
measured swords for an earnest encounter. 
Which should win? It was a question of deep 
import tome. Never have my slumbers been 
00 haunted, as during those few weeks of mental 
agitation and torment, by the proud, sneering 
face of Victor Morgan. 

At last the crisis came. For several days, at 
regular intervals, Colonel St. Claire had been 
closeted with his favorite; and upon the evening 
of the one to which I refer, both Belle and my- 
uelf were summoned to the library, where St. 
Claire and Morgan were sitting. The former 
proceeded very ubruptly to say, that as all pres- 
eat were well aware, his daughter had been for 
bome time betrothed to Victor Morgan, the es- 
teemed son of his old friend, and that he now 
Wished us distinctly to understand that the mar- 
riage would take place in that very room, and in 
precisely one week from that evening. 

The words fell harshly upon my ear. I looked 
towards Morgan—he was carelessly curling his 
moustache, glancing with a look of cold triamph 
at myself; next, I tarned my eyes to Belle, and 
taw her pale, agitated and distressed. The 
ight stirred up my indignant anger. I remon- 
strated, and in no measnred tones, with the colo- 
nel, upon the cruelty and injustice of the course 
hewas pursuing. Setting forth the matter in 
its strongest light, I finally pointed to Belle, and 
tppealed to him to say if he could deliberately 
condemn his only child to a anion with a person 
whow she did not and could not love ?” 

In the firmest voice imaginable, St. Claire 
replied : 

“Harry—Hylton, my poor boy, you are wast- 
ing your breath. You cannot move me one 
hair from my resolution. You will soon dis- 
cover, I think, that 1 have quite enough of the 
od military spirit left to hold me to my purposes 
with a force that nothing can break. As I have 
told you before, I pity you, but as it is, you have 
80 resource left but submission. This match is 


one that I have set my heart upon—it is, I am 
sure, as gratifying to Belle, as it can be to me. 
Why should you speak for her in that manner, 
Harry? I have yet to hear the first syllable of 
dissatisfaction from her lips on this subject !” 

Here, our interview ended. I would not pro- 
long it further, for I was already intolerably 
pained by it, satisfied as I was that this last as- 
sertion of Colonel St. Claire was perfectly true. 
His sterner will, it seemed, was destined to over- 
ride and crash the yielding, pliant one of his 
child. She had, as I knew, been accustomed, 
even in her later years, to yield the most exact 
and implicit obedience to the wishes of her father, 
loving him as she did—and I doubted not, that 
even in a matter which so nearly concerned her 
happiness as this, I could never hope to teach 
her to rebel against the paternal decree. Nor do 
I wish to do injustice to that parent, apparently 
tyrannical as his course may seem. Doubtless 
he was actuated by a desire for the happiness and 
welfare of his daughter—his manner of taking 
the matter entirely into his own hands, leaving 
nothing to the decision of her who was certainly 
to be most affected by it, showed to me that 
his error was one of education rather than of 
principle. 

Upon that same evening, after Isabel and my- 
self had retired from the library, I sought a pri- 
vate interview with her, and a most interesting 
one it was, as you may imagine. I talked ear- 
nestly with her, dwelling long and bitterly upon 
the conduct and designs of her father, and with 
all the eloquence I could command, I urged her 
to avert the contemplated union with Morgan, 
by one bold and decisive act of herown. In 
short, I proposed an elopement. The struggle 
was asevere one for her. She hesitated, wavered, 
and finally—refused. I well knew her motives. 
I could not doubt her love, for even when she 
wrung her whispered “no” from her lips, she 
clung to me in tears. And I left her, repairing 
to my own chamber immediately, in such a state 
of agitation and perplexity as I hope never to be 
afflicted by again. 

My table was strewn by unopened letters and 
papers, and these I commenced hurriedly to open. 
In the course of these operations, my fingers fas- 
tened upon the New York daily, and tearing off 
the wrapper, I unfolded it, and suffered my eyes’ 
to wander carelessly, almost unobservantly down 
its columns. And it was while thus engaged, 
that I bounded from my chair with such an ex- 
clamation of unqualified astonishment and em- 
phatic satisfaction, as I'll be bound, never before 
came from haman lipe! 

Merely snatching up the paper again, to assure 
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myself that I had really made no error in the 
astounding discovery which I had thus blundered 
upon, I crowded a few articles of wardrobe into 
a satchel, caught my cap, and descended at once 
to the library. The colonel was still there, and 
alone; and as he looked up in surprise at my 
unexpected appearance, I abruptly exclaimed : 

** Colonel St. Claire, will you promise me upon 
your honor, as a man and a friend, that Victor 
Morgan shall not wed your daughter before the 
lapse of one week from to-night ?” 

“ Why, Harry,” he answered, “ what in the 
deuce possesses you? What—” 

‘“* Answer—answer !”’ I frantically interrupted. 
“Give me your word that this time of grace shall 
not be shortened one hour!’ 

““Well—lI give it. The marriage shall be cele- 
brated upon the seventh evening from this, and 
not before. Batin the name of all the gods, 
what—” 

I heard no more, however. No sooner had I 
obtained his assurance, than I bolted from the 
room like a shot, and again repaired to the side 
of Belle. I had no explanation, even for her. 
I could only assure her, as I kissed her a hurried 
adieu, that I had discovered the means to save 
her, and that saved she should certainly be—that 
Victor Morgan should never be forced upon her, 
even if I should be compelled to call him out 
and shoot him (which, by the way, after the dis- 
covery I had made, I had no intention whatever 
of doing), and finally, that I should certainly re- 
turn before the expiration of the week, bringing 
with me the means of her salvation. 

In a tumult of excitement I hastened from the 
mansion, and from Clairville, and all that night 
the iron horse was whirling me swiftly towards 
New York ; and there, upon the following day I 
arrived. Here I remained two days, searching 
for the object of my journey, and finding him, 
we were closeted together for several hours—a 
proceeding no doubt mysterious enough at pres- 
ent, but which shall be satisfactorily explained 
very shortly. And soon I was again speeding 
over the country, careering in a perfect delirium 
of excitement from city to city; so that when, 
upon the sixth day after my departure from Clair- 
ville, I found myself successful at all points, I 
actually swung my cap, and huzzaed in triumph ! 

My time of limitation had now nearly expired, 
and accompanied by two persons whose presence 
at Clairville would be necessary to the complete 
denouement of all this mystery, I retraced my 
steps as fast as steam and iron would permit. 
Again, then, I reached the village, and upon the 
very evening of the seventh day of my absence, 
and still accompanied by my friends, I walked 


nervously towards the St. Claire mansion. It 
was brilliantly lighted—the fatal hour had evident- 
ly arrived! Leaving my companions in the hall, 
I entered the parlor. Here, already, the wedding 
guests were assembled—here was the minister, 
here the colonel, looking supremely happy, here 
the bridegroom-elect, appearing elegant, careless 
and assured as ever—and here was Belle, pale, 
agitated, and evidently despairing. But, as I 
pressed her hand, I whispered in her ear one 
little sentence which instantly restored her to hope 
and happiness. . 

You will admire, I am certain, the very effect- 
ive manner in which I continued the scene that 
followed. It was better thana play. I permit- 
ted the ceremony to commence without interrup- 
tion, and to proceed to the point at which the 
clergyman demands to know of any just cause 
or impediment why these persons should not be 
joined in lawfal wedlock, and then in a firm, 
emphatic voice, I forbade the marriage. Almost 
every person present was instantly agape with 
astonishment; the colonel, in particular, seemed 
immeasurably indignant, and the bridegroom ex- 
pectant stroked his moustache with a fierce and 
defiant twirl. But all doubts as to the natare of 
my objections were speedily put to rest. Going 
to the door, I admitted my companions, and tak- 
ing the arm of one of them, I led him forward 
and confronted the person whom I last mentioned. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “allow me to make you 
acquainted. This,” and I pointed to my com- 
panion, “is the deputy-sheriff of A——- County ; 
and this, Mr. Sheriff, is a certain Peter Smith, 


alias several other names, with which you are | 


better acquainted than I.” 

“ Then, sir, you are my prisoner. J arrest you 
by the authority of the people of the State of 
New York, and by virtue of a warrant, charging 
you with the crime of larceny. Follow me, if 
you please.” 

By a dexterous movement, the officer snapped 
a pair of handcuffs upon the wrists of his pris- 
oner while he was speaking. But this precaution 
seemed not at all necessary. Victor Morgan, 
otherwise Peter Smith, seemed perfectly con- 
founded by this sudden turn of affairs—his super- 
cilious demeanor vanished, his countenance 
bleached to a sickly hue of whiteness, and with- 
out so much as 8 word or look to any one, he 
turned and followed the officer from the room. 

But I despair of conveying to you any perfect 
idea of the appearance of Colonel St. Claire at 
that memorable moment. His eyes followed the 
retreating forms of the sheriff and his prisoner ; 
from them he turned and looked in undisguised 
wonderment, alternately upon his daughter, my- 
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handsome, noble-looking young man, standing 
now beside me. Finally, in a burst of astonished 
grief, St. Claire exclaimed : 

‘“‘ Harry—Henry Hylton, is this posaible? Do 
I really see Victor Morgan, the son of my old 
and esteemed friend and fellow-soldier, arrested 
for the commission of a felony ?” 

“No, my dear colonel,” I responded ; “ allow 
me tosay that you don’t see any such thing. 
Victor Morgan, whom I am proud and happy to 
call my friend, since he has so proved himself, 
is exactly in front of you, and at this instant. 
Allow me to present him to you.” 

With a pleasant smile, the young man extended 
his hand. ‘The colonel mechanically took it—and 
then turning to me, he exclaimed with sudden 
energy : 

“And now, you young villain, explain all 
this, before I go crazy! What does it mean— 
what have you been doing—what do you mean 
to do 9” 

“TI will tell you, colonel, with great pleasure. 
And J shall be able to open the matter so that 
you can understand it, very briefly. Just one 
week ago to-night, when I was deliberating 
whether I should shoot the man whom you have 
just seen arrested, or myself, a paper fell into my 
hands, from which I learned of the arrival of one 
Victor Morgan, among others, in New York, by 
the European steamer. As I reasoned the mat- 
ter rapidly in my mind, I concluded that it was 
unlikely, nay, almost impossible, that there should 
be two of this name, one in Clairville and one in 


New York; and I was not long in convincing 


myself that the person whom yor have known 
by that name was gn impostor and an artfal 
simulator. A journey to New York was the 
consequence of these conclusions—and I was 
fortunate in discovering, after some gearch, the 
neal Victor Morgan. From him I learned that 
the person whom I degeribed to him, as the one 
whom I had known by that name, had formerly 
travelled with him as his secretary, and had 
finished a series of peculations by a successful 
forging of his draft for several thousand dollars, 
after which he absconded, to reappear several 
months afterward under the name of his employ- 
es, in Clairville. He was doubtless emboldened 
to attempt the enormous fraud, in which you, 
Colonel St. Claire, unwittingly assisted him, by 
a desire to increase his ill-gotten gains by the 
addition thereto of a share of your wealth, as 
well as by a sense of security meanwhile, arising 
from his knowledge of the fact that Victor Mor- 
gan was in England. 

“Imight have been satisfied by the simple 
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produetion of the latter hare this evening ; but 
my anger was so aroused by the discovery of 
the base villany of this hypocritical impostor, 
well-nigh fatal as it had been to my own happi- 
ness, as well as thatof your child, that I resolved 
to make an example of him. To this end, I oc- 
cupied myself for some time in investigating the 
matter of his crime, and soon advanced far 
enough to obtain a warrant for his arrest. Far- 
thermore, I have to inform you that he will be 
tried in the county for which J am district-attor- 
ney, and that I have not the slightest doubt of 
my ability to convict him upon: the evidence I 
have collected.” 

As I proceeded with this explanation, the 
cloud gradually cleared itself from the colonel’s 
face, and as I concluded, he actually threw his 
arms around me, exclaiming in a transport of 
mingled joy and vexation : 

“ God bless you, Harry Hylton! Yon’res 
noble fellow—and I—well, I confess myself to 
be an old fool! Forgive me, Harry, for every- 
tifing that has happened. Forgive me, Belle, 
my darling—and you too, Victor, my boy—you 
will pardon a foolish old man, who acknowledges 
and repents of all his folly! You've won her 
wholly, Harry. Take her, and may she live a 
thousand years to be your wife!” 

And then, in his demonstrative emotion, the 
old man mixed us all up together in one grand 
embrace—Belle, Victor, and myself. The tears 
rolled one after another down the colonel’s 
cheeks—Belle’s black eyes were flashing with 
great drops, which told of anything else than 
grief—and if the contagion of weeping seized me 
too, it was solely because I found it impossible 
to express my happiness by laughing. 

And here let me bring my too lengthy ac- 
count of this important chapter of my life to a 
close, merely suggesting that your presence in 
Clairville in precisely six weeks from date, is 
hereby sincerely requested; at which time you 
will behold the last scene of “ this strange, event- 
ful histery,” as well as to witness with how 
much dignity and resignation this evil of bachelor- 
hood can be shuffled off. 

Happy Harry Hylton! Commend me tos 
fate as auspicious as his! And may you, my 
dear reader of a like gender, be as happy, as ro- 
mantic, and as successfal in your Wooing AND 
WInnine. ! 
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CONSTANCY. 


Tt is a noble constancy you show 

Fo this ae house—thsat, nos like others, 
The friends ter of the fate bat fell follow fortune, 
And in the winter of 
The place whose glories warmed ica douse: 
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Look up! the fature‘s all before! 
There—let the past deep buried Iie; 

While life still nerves the arm to do, 
Let hope yet fire the soul to try. 


O, bow not down before the blast, 
But stand erectly, firm and strong ; 
And bravely meet opposing fate, 
What though the struggle ’s fierce and leng‘ 


Yes, bare your arm, and raise your head, 
And let your gase be upward still; 

The palm of victory lays before, 
And you shall grasp it, if you will! 


The world may seek to put you down; 
Bat that the world can never do, 

If strong in conscious truth and right, 
Your purpose firm, you firm pursue. 


The men who ’ve made a living mark, 
And won a name which ne’er can die, @ 
Have tolled through years of doubt and gloom 
Up to their immortality. 
How bright the generative scroll, f 
Which marks the long descended line, 
That bore the sacred ark of truth 
Adown the dusky slopes of time! 


They ve often on the scaffold’s deck, 
And often in the lonely cell, 
Maintained the dignity of right, 
And triumphed over earth and hell. 


O, fainting soul, fresh courage take, 
While deeds like these immortal shine; 
If thou wilt struggle to the end, 
The victory must and will be thine. 


And in that toil each drop of sweat 
Shall fiash a jewel in thy crown; 

The world may strew your path with thorns, 
But it can never put you down! 
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THE CAVALIER CLARENS. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 





WHETHER my readers march under the con- 
quering banner of curls and crinoline, or the no 
leas potent moustache and patent leather, I am 
sure they would have pronounced the gentleman 
whose name is given above, the very ideal of 
masculine beauty, more especially if they could 
have met those dazzling eyes, fringed with lashes 
like a woman’s, and pouring all their sedactive 
fire upon the open heart of whoso listened to his 
honeyed words. Those eyes, now dead and 
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buried these two hundred years and odd, be- 
longed to the Cavalier Earl Clarence Clarens. 
Everybody who knew the young lord, liked him ; 
yet always because they could not help them- 
selves. His manner was the most charming in 
the world, his society the most entertaining, his 
apparent frankness the moet winning. His motto 
was—God and King Charles! and that was about 
all God and King Charles got of him. He was 
a cavalier by profession merely, and page to 
queen whenever he chose to fill that station. He 
nevertheless believed there was nobody in the 
world but Earl Clarence Clarens, and was deter- 
mined that he should be considered before all, 
first of any one, and in spite of everybody ; after 
him, the king. He owned the finest stad—the 
swiftest hounds in the county. He had the best 
voice in a madrigal, the best touch on a harpei- 
chord, the best step in a galliard, the best seat in 
a saddle, of any man in England. His face was 
saperiatively beautiful, his accomplishments not 
to be rivalled, his allegiance undoubted—he 
was, all in all, the bravest, handsomest, sweetest, 
most good-natured and fascinating—(I regret to 
use the word )—villain that the seventeenth cen- 
tury ever owned. 

Owner of large estates that permitted him to 
squander sovereigns by the donble handful, very 
little he cared into whose hands they fell, whether 
duchesses or charwomen, for he believed all 
creatures to be at his disposition, and that there 
was no virtue without its price; this might be 
pardoned to the courtier of such a court—end 
indeed the young earl had plenty of reason— 
that which was not s0 excusable was, that he 
never suffered himself to be enlightened till he 
had had far too much experience to warrant such 
youthful ideas. 

It was the knowledge of Amy Herford’s char- 
acter that first taught him the word loveliness. 
A perfect little blossom was Amy Herford. Eyes 
like English violets, cheeks like English roses, 
lips that even her enemies—if the child had such 
—might have liked to kiss, and hair that, part- 
ing over a round, smooth brow, fell in many a& 
wave, but no curl, till it reached 8 snowy, dim- 
pled shoulder, where, as if to show that it could 
have curled all the way down had it chosen, it 
turned into wayward clusters and tendril-like 
ringlets at its own will. 

The English are a famous people for visiting, 
so that one cannot guess what time they have to 
spend at home—and, indeed, in those troublous 
round-head times many had no homes to stay in 
—and thus a goodly knot of gentlemen and 
ladies were temporarily at Herford Hall, without 
regard to politics, for Colonel Herford had not 
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yet been heard to declare himself on either side, 
king or commons. 

Never had lovely Amy Herford been arrayed to 
more advantage than on this evening, when Earl 
Clarens first saw her; for it was the fall of the 
year, and she wore some dark-blue staff that, cut 
square in the neck and bosom, a la Anne 
Boleyn, and edged with a narrow frill of Hol- 
lands, finely contrasted her brilliant complexion 
aad snowy breast. She sat at the harpsichord, 
and had unconsciously been playing a solemn 
psalm-tune daring the reception of the dashing 
earl. As she lifted her left hand from the instru- 
ment, the earl crossed toward her, and bending 
over her, 0 that his long dark ringlets brushed 
her skin, took and lifted it gallantly to his lips. 

“My fair cousin,” said he—“ for you know 
the Clarens and Herfords quartered arms a han- 
died years ago, 80 we are cousins, if ever 0 
littlhe~you have given me a right friendly wel- 
come, in so charming a tune! Sach a slow 
movement, full of grace, it could hardly be a 
cansonet ; now if I ask was it a madrigal, or yet 
8 minvet, will you pardon a poor ignoramus and 
ealighten him ?” 

“It wasa pealm-tune,” said Amy, simply. 

“Ah! ah! By my troth, I am not too familiar 
with such. And so thou playest pealm-tunes, 
Comin Amy *” 

“It is the Sabbsth night,” she ° answered. 

“Aa if that made any difference! You do not 
play them, then, any other night? Fie, for a 
lle Puritan! Ah, you wear your colors in 
yoor cheeks, Cousin Amy!” 

This, the second time he had so familiarly 
wed her Christian name, brought fresher colors to 
ber cheeks, and cansed one sitting on the other 
ude of the harpsichord to tarn uneasily. 

“And what psalm-tune may this especial one 
be, Mistress Herford?”* asked the cavalier, per- 
cuiving that he encroached. “Did any respon- 
ible being write it 1” 

“Martin Lather.” 

“Bless his heart! Now, little iceberg, are you 
00 provoked with me for my ignorance of old 
Boll's favorites, that you will refuse to repeat it ? 
And should you sing it,” added he, langhing, 
“could you not infase a little of that rich nasal 
bwang thet I heard your friends the round- 
beads give when singing it—I,a prisoner in their 
camp—yestreen, at Tilebury *”’ 

“Nay,” answered Amy, laughing at last in 
ber tarn, “once will anewer, I think, antil your 
lerdship’s taste be corrected.” 

“So you have just escaped from camp, 
Clareas, they tell me,” said the old colonel, ap- 
Preaching. “ What did yon see there ?” 


“Plenty of shaven hypocrites, sir,” answered 
Clarens, carelessly, glancing at tho gentleman 
on Amy’s right, rather than at her father. 

“Then you think they're not in earnest?” 
asked the colonel. 

“If earnest is hypocrisy.” 

“A fault you accuse them of?” 

“A fault,” answered the gentleman for whom 
Clarens’s speech was intended, “of which you 
cannot accuse their enemies. The tories do not 
even affect concealment of their—’”’ 

“« Peccadilloes ?”’ suggested the earl. 

“Rather a light name for murder, arson, ra- 
pine, and the leash that hunt with them.” 

“ Well, well, if Sir Harry Aytoun has seen 
such traces in oar track, he had beiter send us a 
missionary, or come himself to join us with— 
‘ God for King Charles!’ before we reach Aytoun 
Crag Castle on our devastating route.” 

Sir Harry Aytoan, with no appearance of irri- 
tation, lightly turned the leaves of the music- 
book in his hand. 
© « wish King Charles no more harm,” he 
said, ‘‘ than being compelled to chant this hymn 
and keep its word : : 

‘6 ¢ What I have sworn, that will I keep, 
Justice and Merey shall pot aleep. 
The flock which Thou hast given me, 
Behold! I lead them righteously.’ ”’ 

He pronounced the words with a slow but fail 
intonation ; a blind man could have told the su- 
periority of his character over the other, by the 
mere sound of his voice. 

“Wilt thou sing it?” he said, placing the 
book before Amy, and with a certain air of 
respect and loyalty towards her. 

Amy obeyed, and Clarens was forced to listen. 
At its conclusion, he bent again over the singer. 

“So sweet a voice to be ruined on long 
metres!” he said. ‘“ We must practise rondeaux 
together. Now, my beautiful Cousin Amy, if 
you had looked aside at me, and sang these 
words to the same air, what a difference might 
there be!” And he hammed just loud enough 
for herself and Sir Harry alone to hear : 

666 
Fills me, ny love, with euch daligat, 
That—’”? 

Here Sir Harry Aytoun rose abruptly, bat 
with a graceful dignity that the cavalier never 
could have equalled, offered his hand to Amy, 
saying—“ Colonel Herford beckons his daugh- 
ter,” and led her away ere the amorous distich 
had time to couple itself. 

Whether Earl Clarens was discomfited or not, 
by this extremely cool treatment, deponent saith 
not; the only outward sign was a sudden spar- 
kle of his dark eye,and a curl of the lip, that 
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said, with the swiftness and legibility of light- 
ting: “Your work, Bir Harry Aytoun—is 
it? Treading on your toes? What do I care 
about the pretty minx? But since you are so 
determined she sha’n’t care about me, we'll see, 
my man—we'll see! What is there a handsome 
gentleman, and Earl Clarens to beot, can’t do! 
¥eu are squeamish and delieate of her virtue ? 
Very well, I’ll give you reason to be!” 

The next instant he was bending, as elegantly 
as his lithe form knew how, before fair Mistress 
Herford, Amy’s mother, and ingratiating him- 
self, with all his wily eloquence, into the invalid 
lady’s favor. Shortly after that, the whole com- 
- pany, gay since the earl’s arrival as if they had 
fergetten the day, sought the dining-hall and sat 
down the substantial sapper of those days— 
Amy relieving her mother of the weight of hos- 
pitality by herself taking the table’s head. The 
yeung earl, though he sat at her right, soen saw 
that there was mingled with her manner a cer- 
tain reserve different from that whieh 
adorned it before, and which was as serviceable 
as acoat of mail. He did not know how to 
pierce this armor, and felt as if. he had to thank 
for it Sir Harry, who sat opposite him and not 
far away. He resolved, setting his teeth as if 
cracking a nut, that he would succeed, and he 
cast up his scheme with his usual rapidity. 

‘So it seems,” said he, in the lowest audible 
tone, ‘that I have offended Mistress Amy. My 
manners are very free and familiar, I know— 
greatly too much so; camps breed that error in 
ws. But I would not, for the world, have failed 
in respect to her whose esteem I mast henceforth 
value next to that of my sovereign lady the 
queen herself.’’ 

Amy just bowed, and spoke to a passing ser- 
vant, while her lips showed the least incredulity 
possible. 

‘“‘Ah, I see,” he continued, with a touch of 
sadness in his tone, “that you do not trust me! 
What can I do, sweet lady, to convince you ‘of 
my sincerity? Your doubt pains me.” 

And here he turned upon her those eyea that 
had done so much execution, just raising the 
drooping lids with their long veil and suffering 
them to fall again, when they had rained upon 
her a speaking glance of fire and tenderness and 
melancholy. 

Poor little Amy ,would have had a stout heart 
indeed, had she been proof against it; many a 
stronger woman had utterly fallen. If she had 
received any previous warning, the next imetant 
it was all forgotten, when, without raising hie 
eyes again, his head slightly bent, a sigh, almost 
too faing to be heard, eseaped him; then appar- 
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ently making,an effort to shake off the meed, he 
looked up lightly, with half a boyish laugh, as if 
seeking her approval, and said : 

‘‘ When a man who has followed our wild sol- 
dier life meets beautifal women, he seems to 
have a glimpse of regions to which he dees not 
belong, Cousin Amy; and life does not seem to 
be worth living in the old way. More’s the 
pity!” . 

When a profligate wishes to win a womaa, hia 
first and best cuc is always repentance. Amy’s 
heart was almost melted. 

‘“‘ Earl Clarens has opportunities and powere 
that will make his life well worth living,” she 
replied, a little severely. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Bata man too frequently 
falls from high aims, when he is alone. If a 
companion scoffs, he has no sympathy of an ar- 
deat friend at bome to console himself with. 
Enthusiasm for righteous things dies in the lack 
of loving counsellors and helpers. I think the 
man who has ne sisters is very tauch to be pitied, 
don’t you, Miss Amy?’ And here he looked | 
with the most frank and winning smile. 

“O, very much!” said Amy. 

“ He has nothing at home; perhaps no place 
fit to be called a home, though he own palaces. 
He possesses no sweet sample of virtue. Your 
never had a brother, Cousin Amy? And I 
never had a sister.” 

Here the former sadness neurped the smile. 
Amy gazed at him in open pity. I wonder the 
innocence of those wide blue eyes did not make 
the feigned conversion of this fize actor real ;- 
bat it only confirmed him ia his purpose. She 
was new to him; and, after the tawdry graces of 
the court ladies, delicionsly piquant. She was 
more beautiful thnn any of them ; and he prom- 
ised himself success, even if it rnined her, a 
mueh for his own satisfaction as out of a mean 
and bitter hate that had azisen in his heart to- 
wards Sir Harry Aytoun—for, although so very 
little indication of anything of the kind had been 
given, he instinctively felt that Sir Harry’s hap- 
piness was somehow inextricably connected with 
that of Amy Herford. 

But Amy was not a fool; and as she looked at 
him, she detected something in that silent gaze 
that repelled her—something totally discordant 
with his words. She blamed herself for suspect- 
ing it; but, saying nothing more, rose with the 
ladies and retired. The Earl Clarens was not 
to be thus vanquished; he accompanied her to 
the door, and raising her hand again to his lipe 
with the gentlest respect and significance, while 
his silken, scented curls swept her arm, relin- 
quished it only on the threshold, flattering him- 
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olf that he had made some way in his purposes 
For once, he was not so wide of the mark. 

When he re-seated himself at table, the flagons 
and glasses were in fall circulation. Sir Harry 
Aytoun had not once seemed to notice him dar- 
ing his conversation with Amy, but not being a 
valiant trencher-man, sat toying with his dishes, 
one arm on the great oak chair, and now with a 
glass before him still fall of sparkling Rhenish, 
end bidding fair to remain so. 

Clarens had now new tactics to assume. He 
drank the colonel’s health with the company— 
that of the ladies—that of his neighbors ; finally, 
lifting a fall cup, he nodded to Sir Harry Ay- 
town. Sir Harry nodded in return, just tonched 
his lips with the crimson draught, and set it 
down again. 

“You're charlish with your liquor, sir!” said 
the earl. ‘You do not toss it off with a relish !”” 

“JT am not so good at my cups as—” 

“At your sword ?” 

Sir Harry bowed. “ Your lordship has antic- 
ipated me,” he said. 

“Come, come, Clarens!’’ cried Colonel Her- 
ford, from the foot of the table. “ You have 
no told us about your late escapade. Been 
with the rebels? Ha? What did you learn 
there, may I ask ?” 

“A trick or two, sir.”’ 

“And what may they be ?” 

“One, sir, allow me; the other is at your 
mrvice. I learned who was the knave that rode 
into the royal camp and threw the defiant papers 
of conditions at his majeety’s feet 1” 

“Who was it?” said Herford, with s twink- 
ling eye. 

“That, sir, I bag leave—” 

“Beg nothing, my lord,” said Sir Harry. 
“There are few at the table who do not know 
his name.” 

“A traitor at all odds f° 

“A title he boasts.” 

“TE the second trick that Earl Clarens learned 
tmong his enemies serves him no more trath- 
fally than this, he has spent his time there to lit- 
te profit. It was not I. But I apptaad the 
Magnificent courage of the man who did.” 

“The other trick? You shal judge,” said 
the earl, flushed with wine and anger. “I 
learned that the three hundred who ride to-morrow 
midnight through Eyretol downs, and round by 
the meadows, will attack the king at Oxford, 
nad are led by—shall I say ?” 

“Sir Harry Aytoun!” shouted the guests as 
With one voice, delighted to disappoint him. 
And each one filled his glass, sood up and 
emptied it with a cheer. 
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Perhaps mortifieation deepened the flush of the 
sherry in Clarens’s handsome cheek, his eyes 
flashed wide open, the scornfal curve of his del- 
icate lip lengthened into an indignant sneer. As 
they re-seated themselves, he rose, held his long 
glass, crimson and bubbling, above his head. 

“A heaith!” he cried. “And the man who 
refuses it, I brand traitor and coward!” And 
he called, in a voice clear and sonorous as a 
clarion—“ Here’s a health to King Charles!’ 
Not a soul rose, not a glass reversed, not a voice 
responded. “Allof yon!” said Clarens, look- 
ing slowly round the table. ‘‘ You think your- 
self safe, Aytoun, knowing J am not a spy ?” 

*T do not know any such fact.” 

Clarens had previously put on hia gloves. 
Now he paused, ostentatiously unbuttoned one, 
drew it off, flung it, and it fell directly before 
Aytoun. 

A contemptuous smile passed over the latter’s 
face. He beckoned a servant, bade him take up 
the glove, and restore it to the owner. 

“I shall be very glad to meet your lordship 
in battle,” said he, calmly, “but from private 
bloodshed you must excuse me.” 

“Traitor and eoward once, new doubly 
branded !’’ 

“Earl Clarens’s word is not sufficiently good 
current coin to prove me the latter.” 

Clarens was almost beside himself with wrath. 

“Herford! sley! Everton!” he shouted. 
“Are you all ina league? Is it a nest of rebels 
I have fallen into¢ Here's my gage to all of 
ye for a pack—” 

The red blood that had dyed his face, burst in 
a torrent from his mouth—the cheek and brow 
became pale as death—he reeled, and fell to the 
floor. A dozen arms were spread to receive 
him—for though they were all of an opposite 
persuasion, the most of them admired his spirit, 
Bat Sir Harry Aytoan, springing across the 
table, caught him and bere the senseless form 
from the room. In the long west library he met 
Amy, who hearing the tumult, divined its occa- 
sion; and resting his charge on the lounge, he 
surrendered him to her keeping. This, the no- 
blest proof of his uninterrupted confidence in 
her, she received silently—a guilty blush dying 
her fuce. In an instant she felt the true noble- 
ness, the manly honor and trustfulness and 
courage of Aytonn. A flashing glance, raised 
for a second to his, told him all there was to 
know, and directly, with the. needfal assiatance, 
Clarens wasrevived. Sir Harry again lifted him 
more gently than an infant, and carried him to 
the great state bed-chamber of Herford Hall, 
ones honored by Queen Elizabeth’s slumbers, 
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That night, Amy and Aytoun watched beside 
him. A bright hectic in his cheek, lips brilliant 
as the blood that lately stained them, long shad- 
owy hair streaming backward over the snowy pil- 
lows, the profasion of costly lace in his apparel, 
and the small white, restless hands—all together 
made such a picture as would have touched any 
woman. The lids were fallen over the eyes—the 
black lashes swept the cheek—the low, long brow 
was smooth as a girl’s—a look of pain now and 
then distorted the beautiful repose of that coun- 
tenance. Once or twice the eyes opened, and 
dusky and feverishly bright, looked bewildered 
sround the room with its heavy tapestries, its 
velvet mattings—the bed, with its thick drapery 
festooned away that the air might reach him, and 
the great cheval glasses opposite, that caught the 
_ gleam of the alabaster lamp and showed him 
himself, with Amy’s pitying face above and Sir 
Aytoun’s on the other side. Then he closed 
them again, unable to speak, and, in the inter- 
vals of cordials and lotions, dreamed away the 
night with delirious fancies. After that, he saw 
no more of the little lady ; other attendants filled 
her place. Aytoun, also, had vanished. Every 
morning, Mistress Herford came in person to in- 
quire for his health, and chat awhile; half the 
day the burly colonel sat beside him and did his 
best, which was not much, to keep him from 
ennui—a very unsuccessful effort, by the way, 
for the courtier of King Charles had nobody to 
conquer, nobody to be conquered by, nothing 
under the sun to exhibit his graces to, but the 
cheval glasses. 

At length the ruptured vessel, not an impor- 
tant one, seemed to be healing. He had regained 
his voice, his appearance was interesting, like 
that of all convalescents, and he descended to 
the library—having been absent afew days more 
than a week. He wondered if Aytoun had gone 
on his expedition, but no one mentioned it, and 
he had had no opportunity himeelf; had he 
gone *—had he succeeded *?—had he retarned !— 
was he alive ?—these questions were all unan- 
swered in his mind. 

Colonel Herford, having led him down to a 
small room usually filled with flowers, and ar- 
ranged him comfortably, as he thought, with 
cushions and footstools, went out and left him 
to his ease. Men were now constantly riding 
to and fro between the house and various stations 
of rebels, Clarens surmised, and he expected the 
colonel would be greeted by a chorus of newly- 
arrived voices 0 soon as he opened the door. 
But no such sound rose now. He waited, then, 
till he heard him whistling to his dogs in the 
avenue; then Clarens rose and crept to the 
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library door, opened it noiselessly, and slowly 
entered. 

The room was fall of rich shadows; he him- 
self, s0 pale and silent, seemed a ghost. He 
closed the door, and stole forward to the only 
place where sunbeams fell—fell in a broad sheet 
on Amy, curled, like a scarlet blossom, among 
heaps of cushions, and sound asleep. He sat 
down in the great arm-chair beside her, and 
watched these smiling slambers—too wise to 
break them with a kiss that would destroy all 
chance of futare ones. 

Suddenly she started, wide awake, surveyed 
him with an angry air, then relentiny at sight of 
his pallor and mournfulness, came towards him 
with a smile of sweetest sympathy. 

“©, I have been in your place,” she said, 
‘and kept you out of the sun! Please take it 
now.” 

“‘T thought you would forgive me,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ How could I help your being asleep ? 
No, that position has been mine too long—let me 
sit while I may. The dead always lie, you 
know.” 

Amy started. 
are recovering.” 

“Can I ever recover?” he asked, as if he 
were speaking of an impossibility. 

‘Papa and the doctor both said you were 
nicely, and would be entirely restored in a day 
or two.” 

“They do not know,” he said. “I do. I 
shall not, cannot live a month. I must go to 
Clarens House. It will not do to impose a 
dying man on you.” 

“No, no. You must not be low-spirited. 
You shall stay here and be nursed. Mama will 
make you all manner of refreshing teanes. 
Don’t have such fancies; you will live to fight 
papa ina great many battles yet—for do you 
know he is a declared rebel now? You are not 
so glad for thatas I. Nonsense! You will live 
to die yet of love for Princess Henrietta, who is 
nothing but a little girl now !” 

“Die of love for her? When all my heart 
is— What can it matter now? T'oo late! Too 
late !”’ 
¢ “ What is too late, Lord Clarens ?” 

“Do not ask me, child!” he replied with so 
wearied an air, that Amy thoroughly believed 
him. 
“Do you really mean,” she said, “that: you 
are in danger ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And you fear you will die ?” 

“I did not mention fear. I said I should 
die.”’ 


“ The dead !”’ she said. “ You 
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“Tf you cling to life strongly enough, you 
will not. Is there nothing to attract you to it?” 

“Nothing? There is everything! Your 
kindness, your pity, fill me with all hope. O, 
Cousin Amy! if that pity were a dearer feeling, 
I might indeed live, if you loved me, if—” 

“Cousin Clarens,” interrupted Amy, for 
since she must refuse him the greatest boon he 
could ask,-she was willing to allow him the 
courtesy of cousin, “do not speak to' me so. 
You must not. Even if I loved you, I could 
not be your wife—and I do not love you.” 

“But you might, you could.” 

‘No, there—” 

“ Why? Am J hatefal to you 2” 

‘No, again; I liké you very mach.” 

“Then there must be some obstacle !” 

“Yes. Do not say any more; let us not pro- 
voke each other.” 

“An obstacle to your loving met I will 
know it! I could make you love me. It must 
be Aytoun! Yes, he! that— Curse!” 

Bat here Amy rose again. Her face grew 
pale as his own. 

“If you have nothing more to say to me than 
that, my lord,” she exclaimed, “excuse my not 
listening !’’ And she was about to sweep past. 

He caught her hand. “Amy! Amy!” he 
cried in such a stifled tone of utter anguish, that 
it could not but move her. ‘Can you be angry 
with me ?” 

She paused a moment, then again moved 
forward. But the bracelet that always clasped 
her arm, was gone—was in Clarens’s hand. 

“At least let me keep this!’ he murmured, 
kissing it. 

‘No, give it me!’’ she cried, in alarm. 

‘“‘ Never—unless the arm and hand are given 
to me.” 

‘“* Give it me, Lord Clarens! You took it un- 
fairly. I value it too highly to part with. Take 
anything else. Give it me!” 

The earl put it ia his bosom. 

“Amy! Amy!” shouted her father from the 
porch. 

She was too proud to repeat the demand. 
She knew she could tell Aytoun the simple 
trnth—for well indeed did she remember the 
day he shat it and bade her never unlooee it till 
the love for him was unloosed from her heart. 

She heard her father’s step, and hurriedly left 
the room. Clarens took the bracelet from its 
hiding-place; it was simply a triple circlet of 
rubies, with the crest A. in black-letter. ; 

“Aha!” said he; ‘as good luck as if the little 
lady herself were won, or nearly!’ And he 
rang for his valet. 
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On that functionary’s appearance— Am- 
brose,” said Earl Clarens, “take this gewgaw, 
this bracelet, and ride with it til! you find the 
whereabouts of Sir Harry Aytoun. That should 
be behind Oxford. Once found, suffer yourself 
to be arrested by the rebels. You are lonly my 
body-servant, and will be instantly freed, of 
course, on demanding to see Aytoun, niore 
especially since he owes me a grudge—and isn’t 
the fellow to take it out on you? You ran no 
sort of risk. Soon after you are in the tent—be 
very sure that Aytoun is there too—order some 
rebel to buy you a glass of ale, and toss him this 
bracelet for his pains, saying your master got it 
as a love-gift from a pretty girl lately; there are 
plenty more lasses for the earl, and will be plenty 
more bracelets for the servant. Mark that Ay- 
toun hears you, and then trust luck for the 
rest.” 

Ambrose, body and soul the creature of 
Clarens, took the thing and vanished. 

Meanwhile, Sir Harry Aytoun, on the mid- 
night following Monday, had led his bold three 
hundred secretly forth on their victorious 
march. Down lane and alley, from cottage 
and hall, they flocked to their leader—eelf- 
devoted men, who gave all for conscience. 
Silently by night in one band, by day in scat- 
tered clusters, they rode or marched on. Rivers 
were forded, hills crossed, fields and highways 
left behind, and at last they stole up the meadows 
and rested near the king’s camp by Oxford. 

If some daring painter should give us the scene 
of that wild midnight melee ensuing, the moon- 
light, the torch-light, the gay cavalier costume, 
and flowing locks, the flash of armor, and the 
dashing brook, waist-high, in which the fight was 
fought—if any painter gave us this scene, we 
should scarcely dare believe the splendid color 
the thing would wear. And Iam sure that of 
all the brilliant countenances there, none would 
rival that of Sir Harry Aytoun when fighting 
hand to hand with the king, disarming him, and 
then, as he recognized the royalty before him, 
restoring the weapon, and galloping to other por- 
tions of the strife. Of course it was a victoby, 
and, being obtained by such a handful of men, 
worn with travel, one of the most memorable of 
that season. It is enough to say that Sir Harry 
Aytoun gained his object—the king and his par- 
ty were forced to fly, and thus a greater battle 
was prevented between him and the rebel forces, 
who, few and insufficient, to the northward, had 
not yet dared break across the royal line, and 
join the body of their friends further south. 

It was four nights after the surp:ise and cot 
quest. The northern roundheads had ventared 
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down, and to the number of two thousand had 
jeined Aytoun. They were soon to march for 
Tilsbury, where the greater army lay. The 
fame that Sir Harry had gained by this bold ex- 
ploit was of no value to him, a soldier’s life 
pained him with its crimes and vices, his sole 
watisfaction was that he had so thoroughly per- 
formed his duty. He was willing to suffer death 
for his country’s cause. All his self-renunciation 
wrote its own history on his face ; he would have 
resigned everything, even Amy, for the sake of 
right, and Amy he loved better than himself, 
than all in the world beside. Perhaps he 
thought of her to-night, and fancied her now in 
her ministrations of mercy and kindness to his 
enemy, for not only was Clarens that politically, 
but he had insulted Aytoun too pitijesaly to be 
forgotten, if forgiven. Ashe stood on a little 
knoll above his camp, his face with its clear-cut 
features pallid in the moonlight, the serene brow, 
the masses of waving brown hair blowing lightly 
in the wind, the mouth curving in a smile of pas- 
sionste thought, and the large gray eyes shining 
with a softened lustre, he seemed the worthy 
eompeer of Hampden and Vane, and any artist 
would have chosen him as an ideal of true no- 
bility, valor and manliness. He had that rug- 
gedaess of statare which when joined to tender- 
ness of manner no woman resists. Moreover, 
a certain beauty, the precise opposite to Clarens, 
beamed in his every look and gesture, and noth- 
ing so frank and sunny existed elsewhere. It 
was not to be wondered at, that knowing his own 
worth as he must have done, he dared confide 
his fate and happiness to such fragile hands as 
Amy's. A slight fracas at the outposts caught 
his ear while he stood, the sentinels seemed to 
have arrested a vagrant or spy whom they were 
bringing to the tent occupied by his own aids. 
He stepped down to see what it was. 

_ “Nobody but a tramp, your honor,” said one. 
‘“The godless rascal vows he’s servant to an earl, 
but nobody believes him.” 

Sir Harry entered the tent. A little dark 
valet sat coolly before him, lolling at his ease, 
and ordering the men about like a satrap. 

‘“* Yes, I tell you I am Earl Clarens’s man. 
Kerl Clarence Clarens, page to the queen. 
Come, get me a stoup of wine, one of you, 
there’s a good fellow, 1’m so thirsty. I was just 
about a little pleasure of my own, since my mas- 
ter’s taking his. Where’s Sir Harry Aytoun ? 
He’ll know me. Confound you for a set of 
knaves! There he is now, I'll speak with him 
while one of you runs for my wine. You wont 
go without pay? Well, then, take that; it’s a 
bauble my master got for a love-gift from a girl, 
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lately. There’s plenty more lassies for him, and 
so plenty more bracelets for me. Take it and 
weleome, only bring me the wine, and hark ye, 
let it be Burgundy ; and I say, a bone of meas 
along with it.” | 

So speaking, Ambrose tossed the bracelet 
where it fell fall in sight of Sir Harry’s eyes. 
Sir Harry extended his hand, and received it ; 
he would not be guilty, as Clarens had surmised, 
of the meanness of wreaking his hatred for the 
master on the man, so he simply ordered him to 
be turned from the camp. 

“‘ You have done your master’s errand weil,” 
said he, with a significant look. ‘‘ Tell him that 
at Sansford Shore I shall meet him.” 

Therewith, Sir Harry returned to his former 
station. The soldiess were breaking up their 
camp now, and finishing their arrangements for 
departure. They were to make a forced march 
to the main army, afterwards, proceeding in 
company, were to join battle, as it was hoped, 
with the royal forces at Sansford Shore, where a 
decisive victory or defeat must inevitably resalt. 

Now as Sir Harry stood again on the knoll, 
little he thought of the conflict and its approach- 
ing chances of life or death, his whole soal was 
bound in fear for Amy. Hedid mot even sus- 
pect her of treachery to himself, he was too in- 
nately noble for that; he dreaded lest this villain 
should be trying to ensnare her; he knew Clar- 
ens well enough to be aware that he would leave 
no stone unturned to effect his object, and his 
generous heart bled that he had been forced to 
leave her in the very time of trial, and when she 
most needed him. That this was a trick of Clar- 
ens’s—this affair of Ambrose and the bracelet— 
he at once perceived, but by what means Clarens 
had obtained this thing that Amy had always 
cherished so, that she had vowed should never 
leave her arm till death, and then should clasp 
it mouldering, was not easy to tell. She could 
not have given it to him, had she? Had he 
stolen it? Was she yet safe at her father’s? 
On all these points he yet hung in torturing 
doubt. While he combated his fears and fan- 
cies, the main body had got upon their way, and 
at length, the last tent struck, the last man in 
marching order, the long column wound away 
across the meadows and round the hill. The 
last were out of sight when Sir Harry descended 
to his own horse picketed near, mounted and fol- 
lowed alone, and at a distance. The way to 
Sansford Shore admitted a brief gallop to the 
Herfords by-and-by he knew, and there, provided 
he arrived safely so far on his way, he resolved 
to halt moment. 

But at Herford Hall from the hour when 
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Clarens obtained Amy's bracelet, his manner to 
ter was changed, he conducted himself as if she 
were in his power, and though she saw him as 
little as she could, yet he constantly pestered her 
with his attentions, his pursuit, his protestations. 
Hews had come of the king’s complete rout in 
the meadow melee. Clarens gnashed his teeth, 
cursed Aytoun aloud, declared that if he were 
ot well enough to leave, sun should not 
rise upon him under a rebel’s roof, except that 
his love for Amy must bind him there forever. 
He had quite forgotten his intention of dying in 
a month ; he was unatterably nettled to find him- 
self baffied by any woman, and that so slight and 
fair a thing as Mistress Amy, and daily and 
hourly he besought that he might know the ob- 
stacle that prevented her loving him. He made 
her every promise, every concession, every sup- 
plication ; a rock might have melted, but Amy 
wesobdurate. Finally Ambrose returned with 
Sir Hlarry’s message. The exasperation of 
Clarens was redoubled, he knew that the rebels 
were now within a dozen miles, on their march ; 
he buttoned on his mail, his plumed casque, and 
swore secretly that he would dye himself crimson 
in Aytoun’s heart’s blood. In this guise, just 
after sunset, he presented himself before Amy. 
She stood in the library at the long window 
which was wide open, and which descended by 
two steps, ornamented with great stone vases of 
vines and flowers, to the garden. The chilly 
autamn air came in, and round her scarlet gown 
she had thrown a little cloak of cider down. 
He crossed the sill, and stood on the step with- 
out, a few inches below her. 

“Bid me good-by,”’ said he, “I am going.” 

** Your lordship is—” 

“Going to kill Aytoun.” Amy started. 
“That is not so pleasant news to you. Maybe 
he will kill me, Cousin Amy, who knows? You 
would rather I said, ‘I am going to join the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away?’ 
Very well, I say it, ‘I am going to join the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away.’”’ 

“‘I wish you honor and happiness, my lord, I 
cannot wish you success.” 

‘If I do not have it with you, what do I care 
for it elsewhere ?” 

“You will fight the king’s battles, you will be 
famous. I shall at some time see a sweet Lady 
Clarens, and love her dearly.” 

“‘ What right have you to speak to me sot 
Never! You, Amy Herford, shall be that, ar no 
one shall!” 

‘*No one, then.” 

“Cousin Amy, I have troubled you a great 
deal 9? 
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“ A great deal.” 

“But I love you. You think, I dare say, that 
I em a villain. I may be. But I love you; 
that excuses much.” 

“Much.” 

“Cousin Amy, tell me that obstacle. You 
should never have mentioned it, if you meant te 
say no more. I have given you so much love, 
you owe me at least a little confidenge, Amy 
Herford. Why ean you not love me ?” he asked 
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‘IT am not Amy Herford,” said she, drawing 
back frem his extended arms, his burning glamep ; 
drawing away with such an air of maiden dig- 
nity that Comus with all his imps could net have 
touched her. She looked the ideal of sanctity, 
something pure and holy beamed in her oye, a 
smile of unspeakable satisfaction at the words 
she was about to say played round her mouth. 
Aytoun himself would have been brimmed with 
happiness could he have seen her. It was al- 
ready twilight in the library, but brighter in the 
garden,:and she steod in the last ray of sunset 
an impersonation of beauty and trust. 

“‘ What?” cried Clarens, with astonishment. 
“What do you say? Bethink yourself, not 
that? Speak again, Amy Herford.”’ 

“Tam not Amy Herford. Iam Amy Aytoun. 
I cannot love you, Marl Clarens, because I love 
my husband. I am the wife of Sir Harry 
Aytoun ” 

Amazed and terrified, Clarens turned. A 
figure taller than he, glorious in the sinking sun- 
light that he insercepted on its way to Amy, 
stood beside him. it was Sir Harry Aytoun. 
Clarens shut hie casque, bowed with the courtli- 
ness of Prince Charles, stepped down, planged 
into a path, and disappeared. But Amy had 
flown to the arms of her husband, and with her 
sunny head nestled in his bosom, only returned 
his silent kisses, and laughed at herself in the 
midst of tears of joy. . 

“ Where is Clarens, Amy ?” said Colonel Her- 
ford, entering the library just then. ‘“ Gone? 
Ah, Aytoun, my fine fellow, is it yout Home 
again? <A rare flogging you gave the varlots, a 
rich one. They’re smarting yet. So you've 
got our mcuse again?” continued the cheerful 
colonel, rubbing his hands. ‘‘ Clarens has been 
bothering the pet out of her wits, while you have 
been gone, sir. I bade her tell him to-day thas 
you and she were one fiesh, since it was only 
kept private, I said, because Harry was a rebel, 
and I was not decided ; now, of course, it’s mo 
matter. You're on'the road to Sansford Shore * 
V’ve the mind to try my luck with you. Kiss 
your wife for good and all to-day, man, and 
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we'll see what good another drubbing will do 
then.” 

Clarens had plunged into the garden, while 
going to the stables for his steeds, chewing bit- 
terest curses, and swearing that he would have 
his revenge on both, promising Amy every hor- 
rid fate, and Aytoun a test of endurance in 
knowing what his wife was suffering before his 
eyes. All this he swore should be at some future 
day when he had them both in his power, and 
victory turned the scales in his favor. Pale and 
desperate with rage, he saddled his horse for 
himself, called Ambrose, and leading a second 
beast by the bridle, galloped away. He had 
strength and fire enough to have kept his word ; 
one trembles to think how completely he would 
have done so, and of the sweet Lady Aytoun’s 
dreadfal lot, had it been possible. The brow 
bent with savage determination did not once un- 
bend as he dashed along. 

It was the next day but one that world-re- 
membered battle of Sansford Shore was fought. 
Foremost in the charge, reckless and brilliant, 

‘and devilish as Satan himself, rode Clarens. 
Let us not pause on the details of murder, they 
interest none, appall all. Defeat and bloodshed, 
and total ruin never fell more completely on any 
party than on the wretched king’s that day. 

As Sir Harry Aytoun, victorious, magnani- 
mous, and crowned with fresh fame, strode with 
Herford over the red field at nightfall, they 
reached a pile of slain, gashed and hewn by the 
now broken sword of one fallen beside them. A 
wide wound had ripped the armor and severed 
the chest, and, leaving him beautiful as formerly 
he was, life and revenge had gushed out together 
from the dead heart of Earl Clarence Clarens. 


“ 





WHITENING OF THE HAIR. 

Mr. D. Parray, staff surgeon at Aldershott, 
ives a very interesting account of a case of sud- 
Jen whitening of the hair. On the 19th of Fob- 
- ruary, 1858, after an engagement with the rebel 
force, in the south of Oude, a captured Sepoy of 
the Bengal army was brought before the author- 
ities for examination. Apparently aware from 
the first of the danger of his position, he trem- 
bled violently, intense horror and despair were 
depicted on his countenance, and he seemed al- 
most stupefied by fear. While under observation, 
within the space of half an hour, his hair, from 
the glossy jet black of the Bengalee, became gray 

on every portion of his head.—AMedical Times. 

’ ——— OO ° 
Amid the scenery of the Alps, surrounded by 
the sublimest demonstrations of God’s power, 
Bhelley, the poet, had the hardihood to avow 
and record his atheism, by writing against his 
name, in an album kept for travellers, ‘“‘ An 
atheist.” Another traveller who followed, 
shocked and indignant at the inscription, wrote 
beneath it, “Jf an atheist, a fool; if not, a liar.” 
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LAMPS, 

Lampe are of great antiquity. The inveation 
of them is ascribed to the Egyptians, who, at any 
rate, were the first to use the place-burning lamps 
in the tombs with the dead, as emblematic of im- 
mortal life. We read of them as far back as the 
time of Moses andJob. The Greeks used them 
after the Egyptians, consecrating them, like the 
latter, to the worship of Minerva. Then we find 
them among the Romans; and the ruins of Pom- 
peii and Hercu m farnish us with hundreds 
of specimens of the lampe ani candelabra of an- 
cient times. Many different substances have been 
employed in the manufacture of lamps; as iron, 
bronze, terra cotta, ete. The practice of burni 
oil is. also of very ancient date, as we find 
mentioned by Herodotus. Thus we have old 
and respectable usage in favor of lamps, which 
we may still use notwithstanding the almost 
universal extension of gas. There are different 
kinds of lampe and of lamp oil, adapted to dit 
ferent tastes and circumstances; and there is one, 
at least, most abominable invention under the 
name of camphene oil, or burning fluid, which 
were better denominated a swift aud ready means 
of destruction for private families; for this des- 
ignation would convey a true idea of its nature 
and effects.—New England Furmer. 
o>—_—__—— 

CONNEMARA PEASANTRY. 

The Englishman who desires a new sensation 
should pay a visit to the Claddah. When we 
arrived, the men were at sea; but the women, 
in their bright red petticoats, descending half- 
way down the uncovered leg, their cloaks worn 
like the Spanish mantilla, and of divers colors, 
their headkerchiefe and hoods, were grouped 
te the old gray ruins where the fish market 
is held, and formed a tableau not to be forgotten. 
Though their garments are torn, and patched, 
and discolored, there is a graceful, simple dig- 
nity about them, which might teach a lesson to 
Parisian milliners; and to my fancy the most 
becoming dress in all the world is that of a 

nt girl of Connemara. No, whatever may 
the wro of Ireland, no lover of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful would wish to see her re- 
dressed (so far as the ladies are concerned—the 
aca might be improved); no one would 
esire to see her peasant girls in the tawdry bon- 
nets and brass-eyed boots, which stultify the faces 
and cripple the feet of the daughters of our Eng- 
lish laborers.—.A Lattle Tour tn Ireland. 








FRESH AIR. 

Give yoar children plenty of fresh air. Let 
them snuff it until it sends the rosy current of 
life dancing joyfally to their temples. Air is so 
cheap, and so good, and so necessary with all, 
that every child should have free access to it. 
Horace Mann beautifully says: ‘ To put children 
on a short allowance of fresh air, is as foolish as 
it would have been for Noah, during the deluge, 
to have put his family on a short allowance of 
water. Since God has poured out an atmosphere 
of fifty miles deep, it is enough to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath.”’ 





PAST TIME. 


The spirit walks of every day deceased, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns.—Youna. 
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(onremat.]} 
FPARBWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 





SY MELINDA LEWIS. 





Sweet flowers of the garden, the chill winds of autumn, 
Relentless, are bowing your beautiful heads, 

And where late were yourcharms in magnificence glowing, 
Are now the sere leaves on your bright sunny beds; 

And your half-opened buds tell a tale of night’s coldness, 
That soon will be strengthened, o’erpowering the ray 

Of the mild autamn sun—and the winter with boldness 
Will sweep every vestige of summer away. 


Bueet flowers, I have loved, in the stillness of morning, 
To visit your bright-blooming borders, and learn 

Of your progress and beauty, 90 sweetly adorning 
Your places, and slelding a generous return 

Vor the care I bestowed on your springtime—your graces 
Have giaddened my heart, and a lesson impressed 

Of the worth of well-doing, which leaves ita bright traces 
When flowers and their lovers have gove to their reat. 


Sweet Sowers, I must bid you farewell, but the brightness 
And pleasure ye 've yielded will not soon depart: ‘ 

And from: memory’s treasures may yet furnish lightness 
From care, and bring joy to the weary in heart. 

And still may I live with your spirit around me, 
Though your beauties are swept by the cold wintry 

bint; 

And like you, may the gifts and the graces adorn me, 

That affection shall cherish and beauty outlast! 





{onremNaL.]} 
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BY GEO. DUDLEY HUDSON. 

It must have been a stirring scence ; English- 
men of all ranks, all ages, gathering round a con- 
secrated standard with its saintly banners; and 
on the other hand, the mixed, half-savage troops 
of David of Scotland, revelling in every luxury, 
and indulging in every excess their own vitiated 
lastes could suggest! Stephen of England was 
not at the head of his army, being called to de- 
fend the more southern part, and consequently 
leaving bis northern friends to depend on their 
own bravery for success. 

Among those who joined the standard, was 
young Ruger de Mowbray, a brave and noble 
boy, who heard the call to head his vassals with 
s beating heart; and with a high-souled resola- 
tion he bent before the venerable Thurston, Arch- 
bishop of York, to receive his blessing. Ay, it 
must truly have been a contrast worth noting— 
the aged and brave l’Espee generalling the army 
ia which the youthful Roger held command. 
They were encamped on Cuton Moor, bat, as 
Yet, the Scots rested at Northallerton. 

“Robert de Brace,” said \’Espee, ‘‘ we are but 
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ill-prepared, at present, for battle; you are a 
friend of this Scottish David; do you go then 
and wiu him over to give us time. Moreover, 
you hold lands in both countries—~”’ 

“Nay, my lord,” exclaimed the impetuous de 
Mowbray—“ why should we beg time? We are 
ready—at least one is. You know the havoc they 
have made from time to time in our lands and 
in our houses. I havea fair sister, my lord, and 
I would not wish that she should be borne away 
as the wife of these savages. Let us on, then—” 

“‘ Cease, cease, boy,” interrupted the aged 
Brace. “ By the time your years are more in 
number, your words will be fewer—you will pon- 
der long before you give a thought utterance. 
Bat you are an inexperienced boy, though a 
brave one; your passions are in their first flow, 
and war seems to your spfrit but a step, a long 
one, towards manhood—a pastime, in which 
your companions will be, for the first time, men. 
But, boy, at my age the passions are on the ebb, 
and I think peace, so long as it may be main- 
tained with honor, the greater glory. You are 
not a husband, neither a father, and cannot be 
expected to think of those whom glory might 
leave fatherlesa and widows.” 

A tear glistened in the youth’s eyes, for he was 
an orphan, and war itself had made him so; he 
remembered with a sinking spirit, the agony of 
his lady mother when the news came that her 
lord was among the slain, in one of the many 
marches called out against David—the David he 
was now so anxious to assist in defeating. Mean- 
while the elder leaders were conversing apart, 
when they were interrupted by a cry of “The 
Scotch!’ And a soldier entered to say that they 
were within sight, as they came down an 
eminence. 

De Bruce tarried no longer, but mounted his 
steed, and calling a beautiful boy who acted in 
the capacity of page, but was considered more 
of a protege, mounted him behind him, and gal- 
loped away for the Scotch king. They had 
halted not more than a good mile from Cuton 
Moor; the camp was formed, and they were even 
debating on the best mode of attack, when David 
was informed that a messenger waited his per- 
mission to enter—and Brace was immediately 
admitted. 

Long and friendly was the greeting between 
the king and Bruce, for, as has been suid before, 
the latter held lands in the sister countries, and 
had long been the friend of the Scottish monarch, 
who now sat surrounded by the nobler part of 


his uncouth army. Qn one side, stood Maliee, | 


Earl of Stratherne, a brave though savage chief 
—then there were the ancient Britons, the men 
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of Moray, and many others, as may be learned 
from Scottish history. 

‘“‘ You bave some one with you, my lord,” at 
length said the king, after listening in silence to 
the brave Bruce, whom he had hoped to win to 
his own interests. ‘Js it meet that he should 
hear our conference? He hath a marvellously 

fair countenance, to be sure, but mayhap his 
heart does not partake its purity.” 

“The boy is deaf and damb at my pleasure, 
sire,” replied Bruce, “and I prefer that he should 
not leave me.” 

‘“‘ Well, be it so then. But, Bruce it hath 
often given us pleasure to think of you as a 
friend—one who would not forsake us. Is it not 
& pity that we should meet otherwise ?” 

“Nay, sire, think not. I hold broad lands 
in merry England—some, too, I own in fair 
Scotland, and I have, moreover, ever felt a leal- 
hearted desire toward you, sire. But this is little 
to the purpose. I come from England's |’Espee, 
in our good King Stephen’s name, to ask the 
Scot’s king his intentions in coming hither. 
Consider, sire, how often England’s arms have 
been tried in Scotland’s cause, and think, too, of 
the desolation ‘the accursed army’ you have 
brought hither are committing. Our homes, our 
children are in danger, from the license they en- 
joy. Withdraw it, then, and treat for an honor. 
able treaty with Stephen,” 

“No, no, Sir Brace—do you think I would 
become perjured? I have sworn to maintain 
the rights of my kinswoman Matilda, and I will. 
For the army I lead, I would fain counsel them 
to better order—but they are brave. Go then, 
and tell l’Espee that we will have none of his 
false truces. But,’’—and the large tears rested 
on the dropped lashes of the kindly David—“ if 
our old friend Bruce will accept a generalship ia 
our army, perchance his words might have great- 
er weight with our wild Scots, and we would 
strive to advance our old friendship.” 

“Sire, I cannot,” said Bruce, turning his 
eyes from the benevolent ones he gazed on. “I 
have chosen England’s cause, and besides, I have 
a fair young daughter, as you may remember, in 
her midst, to defend from the incursions of your 
immoral soldiers. Believe me, then, I will fight 
to the death. My lands in Scotland, sire, I sur- 
render—do with them as you will.” 

Then bowing low to David, and the amiable 
Prince Henry, as did also the blushing, half tear- 
ful page, Brace was aboat to withdraw. 

“Perhaps you are right, Bruce,” said the 
monarch. “ But as a sign that we part in amity, 
reach oat your hand, my pretty sir,” to the page. 
And as the boy held forth a trembling and beau- 
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tifully delicate hand, the king slipped on his fin- 
gera ring drawn from hisown. Then, with a 
more friendly salutation, Bruce withdrew. 

“‘ It is strange,” muttered David, as the tent 
closed on him, “so very fair, and so timid !” 

And, indeed the page just then was the cause 
of much jesting among the attendants of the 
king, at the expense of the aged Bruce. But 
Bruce took his way in silence towards the Eng- 
lish camp, while the page hung familiarly on his 
arm, occasionally looking anxiously into his 
face which wore an unusually stern expression. 
The furrowed brow was bent till the flashing 
eyes were almost imperceptible in its shadow, 
while the lips were firmly compressed. Then the 
boy woald look on the jewelled gift of the king 
with a smile, which might perhaps partake of 
vanity in no small degree. At length, as the 
brow grew less dark, and the lips parted in their 
usual bland smile, the page spoke : 

- “Tt is a beautiful ring, my lord.” 

‘“‘ A king’s bauble !” muttered Bruce. ‘“ Look 
not on the gift of the- hand or the tongue.” 

“‘ Did you notice the young Prince of Scotland 
—is he not very handsome?” again spoke the 
page, not heeding, or, probably not hearing 
Bruce’s admonition, who now faced quickly 
round on him, and fixed his deep eyes on his. 

“‘ Ay, I noted him,” he replied, ‘‘ but mayhap 
my sight is dimmer than yours—I did not see 
that he was very handsome.” 

The boy’s head drooped. For a few minutes 
there was an utter silence, and when Bruce spoke 
again, his tone and manner of address were com- 
pletely changed. . 

“Child,” said he, “it was sorely against my 
will that I allowed your coming here, even as 
my page ; and though I should have forfeited the 
many happy hours and little comforts your pres- 
ence has given me, to-night I would that another 
had been found to bear this commission instead 
of me. For I could not leave you‘in the camp, 
lest some rebel soldiers should have treated you 
roughly, and I feared to take you with me, lest 
the—the king should recognize your likeness to 
your mother, whom he often saw during our so- 
journ at his court; and should it be known in 
the infidel camp that you are here—O, I hope 
lYavid’s broad stare of surprise was only at your 
unusual beauty ; else should he but whisper his 
suspicion, it would have: been better had I left 
you unprotected in our own castle, or sent you 
into the tainted atmosphere of the court. And 
since David persists in fighting us, if I should 
fall—’’ 

Bat here the page interrupted him, by bursting 
into tears on his bosom. 


i 
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“Cease, child,” he continued, “I did not 
mean to trouble you. We have both been guilty 
of forgetting under whose banner we rest—it is 
the arm of |’Espee and Bruce that bends the 
bow, bat it is the Lord that directs the arrow to 
the bosom of the infidels. He will protect you 
alike when I am with you and when you shall be 
alone.” 

“« My lord, my dear lord, my heart will break 
if I mast think that I shall ever be without you.” 

Bruce smiled as he kissed the tears from the 
flushed cheeks ; probably he thought the void was 
one but too easily filled. But now they ap- 
proached the camp, and Bruce desiring him to 
compose himself, walked quickly onward and at- 
tended the council, while he entered the tent. 

With the next morning’s dawn, Bruce arose 
and put on bis coat of mail. Then, softly ap- 
proaching the couch whereon the page slept, he 
bent over him till he felt the breath on his cheek. 

‘*O, I would not rouse you now for the world’s 
wealth,” he whispered. “I conld not look on 
your tearful eyes and blanched cheek, but with 
an unnerved hand. Ah, do you smile ?”’ 

The sleeper unconsciously raised the hand 
where King David's present rested. 

‘¢ Alas, alas!” continued Bruce, “I fear me I 
am going to fight against those toward whom 
your heart inclines. Would it not have been 
better to accept David’s offer? Your rank 
would only have found an equal, at least, not 
much your superior in Henry— But no, no. I 
could not raise my consecrated sword with those 
accarsed infidels. Ay, poor child, your pure 
breath mingles with mine, and ’tis as well as if 
our lips met—better, b tter far, for now your be- 
ing becomes incorporate with mine. Farewell ! 
O, may God watch over you—the spirit of your 
mother be around you. Farewell, my child, 
farewell !”’ 

At this moment he heard the call “ To horse !”” 
and the page’s eyes unclosed. Bruce stopped 
not a moment, but rushed from the tent, or he 
would indeed have looked upon a.scene of agony. 
The youth, too, rushed furth, but when he saw 
Bruce’s horse fall into rank, he fainted. Too 
soon consciousness returned, and he listened with 
uplifted finger, to impress silence on the motion- 
leas tent, lest it should prevent every sound of 
battle cry and groan reaching his strained ear. 
Saddenly horsemen came galloping wildly tow- 
ard the camp, who, as they drew nearer, were 
recognized as some of the half-savage Scots that 
had been seen on the preceding evening with 
Brace. Some of them entered the tent of I’Espee, 
while others were now close to the boy. 

“ What ho! my pretty page!”’ exclaimed the 
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foremost, “ your master has been making havoc 
yonder, and meanwhile we ‘are come to revenge 
ourselves on his valuables. You are the first we 
claim.” 

“Tell me,” was the breathless response, “is . 
my lord safe ?” 

“Ay, ay! But quick, or we shall be inter- 
rupted by David—for the day is ours. Didst see, 
Allan, how our young Henry fought? Up with 
the lad. By our country, ’twill be a fair present 
to our lord of Stratherne. He has not one s0 
fair as this.” 

And despite the boy’s struggles, he was soon 
bound before one of the men, while the others 
mounted, and he was borne away to some dis- 
tance from the battle, the decision of which, from 
their conversation, the men seemed to await. 

‘* Ride on, Percy,” said one, “and get tidings 
how our army stands.” And immediately de 
Percy was on his way to the moor. But the 
time that elapsed ere he was seen returning, could 
scarcely be termed a space. 

“Drop the page and fiy—fly !” he exclaimed. 
“The English have the day—David is slain, and 
Henry is prisoner! See! they come!” 

And as the rest looked towards the place he 
was pointing to, they beheld foot and horse in 
one wild chase for their lives and the English 
were close in their rear. The man who bore the 
page’s almost lifeless form immediately loosed 
his grasp, and he fell to the ground. When he 
again opened his eyes, not one of those who had 
so roughly compelled submission was to be seen, 
but his head rested on the arm of one, whom he 
recognized to be King David. 

“ Bruce’s page !’” exclaimed the latter. “ How 
is this? Tell me, have my troops dared to—I 
know not what to ask you—are you what you 
seem ¢” 

‘“‘ Sire, they said you-were slain. Bat, O, can 
you tell me, is my father safe ?” 

“Yes, Ada Brace, for such must be your name, 
— your father lives, and I doubt not is half-mad- 
dened by your loss. But rouse yourself, my 
child, and I will return you, at any risk, to him 
again.” 

“‘ Sire, if it be possible, my father will be bound 
to you more in love than heretofore. He is rich 
in lands, but this calling his vassals has made his 
coffers marvellously low. It would take much, 
perhaps, to ransom me, an’ it were not for your 
generous—” 

‘“‘Hush, hush, maiden! I¢ would be but a 
poor malice, fur the sake of a few marks, to see 
you weeping your soul sick for your father’s 
presence and cheering words. Oar beloved son 
—Scotland’s prized Henry—is a prisoner with 
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your English troops, so you see that thcre may 
be, perhaps, a little of selfishness in my visit to 
de Brace—for I sHall stipulate for princely treat- 
ment of him.” ; 

David then placed her before him on his steed, 
and continued : 

“Bot I had nearly forgotten that my dress 
would betray me. You must steel your heart, 
Ada, for I must visit the field of the sluin, and 
take off your soldiers’ clozks and caps. I wish 
it were in my power to avoid paining you with 
such a sight.” 

Ada groaned with a sickening sensation as she 
closed her eyes ; for their horse was snorting and 
drawing back instinctively, as it was pacing over 
and among so many hideous forms, gashed and 
hewn, which were all that remained of the proud, 
exect, soul fraught frames of the ‘morning. All 
that man boasted as distinguishing him from the 
brute, was gone—he could no longer draw his 
body to its haughty bearing, as he vaunted his 
energy—and the soul was departed! Yet there 
was something in the human face, though so 
fallen, on which brute animals might not tread 
unheedingly. God made all things—buat in the 
form of man he stamped his own image. But 
to proceed, David stripped off the battle-cloak of 
one of the men, and throwing it around him, 
mounted one of the riderless horses which were 
grazing quietly around, and rode forward, leaving 
Ada to fullow him as bis page. Thus they pro- 
ceeded towards Brueo’s tent, where he sat curs- 
ing in the bitterness of his heart, the strength 

' which had borne him safely through the day, 
when so many had found ‘their rest in the 
battle ficid. 

“« My child—my Ada !’’ he murmared, “‘ where 
are yoa now—in the lawless camp of David? 
O, madness—madness !” 

A soldier entered to say that their prisoner, 
Prince Henry, begged -he would allow him to 
speak with bim. 

“Begone !” exclaimed Bruce, in the irritated 
despair of the moment—‘ begone! and tell him 
I will hold no converse with him till he appears 
with the rest before our king.” 

‘As soon as the soldier left, he threw bimeelf 
madly on the couch where he had last bent over 
her, and uttered passionately the bitterest curses 
against all who had Scottish blood in their veins. 
But a soft voice interrupted him,’as, with her 
arms around his neck, Ada said : 

“Stop, stop, dear father! Recall those dread- 
‘fal ‘words—you do not know what you are 


‘* Ada!” he exclaimed, “Ada, is it indeed 
you, or some :imagination cheating me? Bat 
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was ita fearfal dream! Tell me—quick—where 
have you been? Why did I not find you here, 
when I returned triamphant, and expected your 
greeting? Ah,” as his glance rested on the 
cloaked figure of David, “‘ how is this ?”’ 

“ Your old friend David,” replied the Scottish 
king, ‘“‘has not forgotten that he parted with 
Bruce in amity. In token of which, and to re- 
pair the temporary trouble given you by my 
soldiers bearing away your fair daughter, I have 
come hither to restore her. I can judge your 
surprise at seeing me here, after entertaining the 
certainty of my death. How the report was first 
raised I cannot say—it is enough to know that it 
has been the cause of our defeat.” 

Bruce bent over the hand of David, and his 
voice faltered for very shame, as he recalled to 
mind the petulant, unmanly message sent to 
Prince Henry. 

“Sire,” he said, “I wish your son were at 
my—” 

“I know—I know, Bruce, what you would 
say—that my son should be even now in my 
arms, if at your disposal. But I am not incon- 
siderate. I know well that he is a prisoner of 
your king—not yours. Bat it was far different 
‘with Lady Ada. All I ask of you, Bruce, is to 
treat him with all the consideration you can, and 
to use your influence, when Stephen is settling 
\his ransom, for its total being as small as possible, 
fur the royal coffers have been sorely drained of 
late.” And with a smile at his own poverty, 
David rose to depart, saying: ‘“‘ For myself, I 
know that I have risked mach in coming hither ; 
and I know, also, that I need not ask you if I 
am free to return. I am well aware that I am 
needed to bind the loose, daring natares of those 
Icommand. I have them now in my power, 
and I will curb them well. Farewell, young 
lady—farewell, Brace !” 

Ada knelt and bathed his hand in tears and 
kisses, and David, with a strange emotion at his 
heart, blessed her, and resuming the English 
cloak departed. 

For several minutes Ada continued sobbing on 
her father’s bosom in silence. At length Bruce 
seated her beside him, and said: 

‘‘ My child, if you do not love a stranger bet- 
terthan you do your own parent, leave this 
grief. Do you not think it must pain me ?” 

Ada turned and kissed his cheek. ‘‘ Father,” 
she said, softly, ‘“‘ would it not be well to issue 
orders for the well-tending of Scotland’s prince ?”’ 

He bent kindly over her, and gently said : 

‘At present he must be treated as l’Espee 
shall order, but I will see to what and where he 


-Gdestines him, and arrange accordingly. Bat, 
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Ada, why that question? Was.not my gratitude 
—my honor to be trusted by my child* Ada, 
the love of a mere stran,;er has entered your 
basom, and henceforth you will be, in heart, al- 
most a stranger to your father. I shall no longer 
be able to read your soul in your looks ; you will 
Jearn to smother the feelings that would betray 
you. I shall never know when your smile is in- 
deed asmile, or whether it may not be but to 
hide the heart’s sigh. And I fear, ‘too, Ada, that 
your affection is misplaced—nay, do not droop 
your head. I would rather tear my heart out 
than wound your feelings, an’ it were not a duty 
I owe you.” Then, taking her by the hand, he 
continued: ‘“ Think-—-were Scotland’s king 
victor, most likely he would seek a king’s daugh- 
ter for the future queen of his country ; but as 
Stephen has conquered, do you think he would 
be pleased to hear that the daughter of one of 
his noblest barons had wedded his avowed 
enemy! But enough of this—I am glad that 
none here know of your disguise. Still your 
heart, for we roust again be baron and page.” 

Then smiling, with a cheering voice he added : 

‘* And now, my young sir, you must go to the 
tent of our brave old general, and ask him what 
hie intentions are with regard to his prisoners.” 

“ Where are the prisoners?” thought Ada, as 
she walked quickly towards the tent of |’ Espee. 
But when she entered it, she did not need to ask 
of all those she cared for—there sat, conversing 
with a friendly air, Henry of Scotland and |’Espee. 

«‘ Ah,” exclaimed the latter, as his gaze fell 
upoa the slight form of the page, who stood 
blushing and trembling before him, and atterly 
forgetting for what purpose he came. 

Had Bruce imagined that )’Espee was likely 
to be won by the smooth tongue of Henry, to the 
forgetting of his usual stern and distant manner, 
it would have been very long before he would 
have sent Ada thither. 

“Ab, Bruce’s young favorite!” said |’Espee. 
“ Will you taste of our tankard, boy? But, no, 
now J remember, you never drink these strong 
draughte—perhape it is as well. But you will 
never make a soldier with those downcast lids 
and soft lashes. Look, sirrah,”—this was the 
general's good-tempered mode of expres- 
sion, for the page was no small favorite with 
him, probably from the very contrast between 
them—*“ look, siyrah, this is the Prince of Scot- 
land, do you not pay him your courtesy? So, 
that is well,” as she bent very low. ‘“ But may 
we crave your message, fair sir, for the sun is 
a‘ out to show us his last ray, and it will make 
our Bruce tremble that you should be walking 
our camp so late.” 


“ He bade me ask you, my lord, to communi- 
cate to him your intentiong with respect to the 
prisoners.” 

“O, we will waiton your master. I havea 
few necessary orders to issue, but will be with 
you again in a few moments.” And he left 
the tent. ee 

Ada’s heart beat violently beneath the slight 
vest she wore, and she leaned on a table fur sup- 
port, as she felt a sinking faintness come over her. 

“How fares your master? But you are . 
weary—will you not sit down ?” 

And the kind-hearted Henry rose and took 
the hand of—as he imagined—the shy boy. It 
was cold as those of the brave ones lying on the 
battle-field, though her cheeks burnt like fire. 
As the hand was half-withdrawn, the motion and 
the touch struck him as extraordinary, and he 
turned his eyes full on the half-averted face, and 
read the secret hidden beneath the disguise. 

“‘ A woman !” he exclaimed—“Bruce’s page !”” 

“O my father! my father! she attered pas- 
sionately, ‘I have betrayed that which you so 
earnestly enjoined me not.” 

“ Your father !’”’ said he—“are you indeed a 
female and a Bruce ?” 

Ada raised her form proudly as her name fell 
upon her ear, and he read in every feature that 
she was 80. 

Buta few minates pasgad before the retarn of 
l’Espee, but all that occurred in that interval 
may be best known from after events. In one 
week from that time, Stephen had ceded to Prince 
Henry the earldom of Northumberland, and 
Brace attended his daughter to the Scottish 
court as ita fature queen, and one of its bright 
est ornaments. Thus a permanent peace was 
established, where lately all had been strife and 
bloodshed, and Ada Bruce never had occasion 
to regret her captere at the Battle of Cuton 
Moor. 


USES OF FELT IN RUSSIA. 

The Russians make a much more extensive 
application of the article of felt, in the arts and in 
manufactures, than we of America. Vases, jugs, 
toilet sets, waiters, baskets, candlesticks, fire- 
screens, baths, boots, etc., are each and all con- 
structed of this material. A composition is laid 
on the felt, which hardens like clay, and receives 
painted designs ; after which it is . The 
ware is said to be very elegant in appearance 
durable and light; and to be in great deman 
by foreigners and others, in St. Petersburg. When 
there is great liability to breakage, it will prove 
useful; though gutta percha and India rubber 
faraish conpidarsbie elasticity. — City Liem. 


ETERNITY. 


Eternity, thou holdest in thy hand 
Phe casket of all secrete !—Death the kay }~ Bavase. 
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(omzermat. } 
FAREWELL. 


BY EDWIF L. MERTON. 


The Httle dream fs past—is past! 
I should have better known, 
And better thought of skies o’ercast, 
And storms around me thrown 
Throughout the weary, darkened years, 
Which tell of nought but care and tears. 


My heart-strings yet must bear—must bear 
The tension of earth’s constant strain ; 

I should have known that skies so fair 
Could never from the past again 

Beam sweetly on my wandering ways, 

As in the earlier, happier days. 


And yet ’twere even best—yes, best 
For me to fling fond hope away : 
For to thy boeom's presence blest 
It brings no gladdening ray; 
It thrills no chord with pleasure there, 
Bat fills with sadness, tears and care. 


And now, farewell !—last hope, farewell! 
In pain untold the word bursts forth ; 
The years to come a tale may tell 
To some few hearts of priceless worth 
Contained in one poor bosom's love, 
That failed below, but lives above. 





(onzrerwat.} 


THE LOCKED ARCH. 


BY LYDIA DE HONBD. 


“‘ Anp this, love, is your fature home,” said 
James Gray, tenderly, to his young bride as the 
carriage which had brought them from the sta- 
tion turned into a shady avenue which after more 
than one bowery turn ended at the foot of a long 
flight of granite steps. Upon the uppermost of 
these, now stood a tall and stately lady seome- 
what past the meridian of life, but bearing in her 
pale and somewhat melancholy face, evidence of 
great former beauty. ‘And that is my mother, 
now yours also, my Rose,” added the fond hus- 
band, as the driver, dismounting, opened the 
door and threw down the steps. 

“ What a darling! 1 know I shall love her,” 
murmured Rose as, barely touching her hus- 
band’s proffered hand, she alighted, and ran 
lightly up the stone steps. 

“ This is my wife, mother—your daughter.” 

“‘ She is welcome for your sake and her own, 
my son,” responded the elder lady, imprinting a 
benignant kise upon the sweet young face up- 
raised to hers. “I fear, my love,” added she, 
conducting the pretty bride into the quiet old- 
fashioned parlor as she spoke, “I fear you may 
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find your new home rather dull after the dissipa- 
tions of the city, to which you have been accus- 
tomed. We live a very monotonous sort of life, 
with few visitors, and fewer amusements, except 
such as we can find within ourselves.” 

“QO, I shall not suffer for amusement with this 
delightful old house to explore, nor shall I want 
for company while I have you—and James 
always with me.” 

‘Thank you, my dear, for the compliment, 
and I trast we shall spend many happy hours 
together, but I should warn you that delicate 
health, and long-established habit have made the 
loneliness of my own chamber during a large 
portion of the day essential to my happiness. 
Were you a visitor, I should make an effort to 
break through this habit daring your stay, but 
as Oakwood is now as much your home as mine, 
I know you will consider it no lack of courtesy 
or love, if I go on in my accustomed way.” 

‘‘No, indeed, ma’am, I would not for the world 
have you do anything disagreeable to yourself, 
through politeness to me,” said Rose, quickly, 
for the volatile and warm-hearted child could 
not helg a little chill and repulsion at Mrs. 
Gray’s somewhas formal manner and specch. 

“ And James, you know, must go every day 
to his office in town,” pursued the mother. “I 
am very sure, my daughter, you would not let 
his love, and delight in your company, interfere 
with his serious pursuits in life.” 

‘No, ma’am,” faltered Rose, almost crying, 
but in a moment her light and elastic heart rose 
with a bound, throwing off the sad chill which 
was creeping into it, and she added gaily, ‘No, 
I shall devote myself to exploring Oakwood, and 
then to writing my travels. I don’t believe either 
James or you have ever thoroughly investigated 
either house or grounds.” 

Mrs. Gray smiled wanly, and looked with a 
sort of wondering admiration at this bright, joy- 
ous young girl, who already began to flit rest- 
lesaly about the room, taking up every little 
thing she saw, and always laying it down again 
in @ more picturesque and graceful position than 
she found it. The mother hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then gliding to the side of the beauti- 
fal girl, kissed her again, far more warmly than 
at first, saying softly as she did 0: 

“‘ Pretty Rose, your beauty and your fragrance 
will drive out all the mouldering sights and 
emells from our old house, and make it a fit gar- 
den for roses and rosebuds.”’ 

A cordial embrace and kiss was exchanged, 
and the moral atmosphere rose at once from 
temperate to summer heat. 

“ Now let me show you your own room, my 
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daughter,” resumed Mrs. Gray, “‘and then I 
will leave yon till tea time, which is six o'clock.” 

“Yes, mother.” And the two ladies. passed 
together through the long hall, and up the quaint 
oaken staircase, to the large, sunny, yet tree- 
shaded front chamber, which with its snowy 
draperies and vases of flowers, seemed a fitting 
nest for so fair a bird. 

A few weeks of receiving and returning calls 
ensued, during which Mr. Gray devoted himself 
more to his wife and society than to his law- 
business, and Rose led a basier and more excit- 
ing life than she had done in her city home, but 
gradually this state of things subsided, and mat- 
ters resumed their old routine, and the young 
wife began to find herself a good deal alone. 

Still she would not allow herself to subside in- 
to low spirits, but sought amusement and occa- 
pation in her books, her music, her needle and 
her flowers. When all these failed, she wan- 
dered abont the grounds, which, though only a 
few acres in extent, were pretty and secluded. 
At last, one rainy day, when no other occupation 
looked attractive, Rose remembered her deter- 
mination to explore the forgotten nooks and 
corners of the old house. She accordingly 
mounted to the rambling old garret, and was 
soon very busy in overhauling old trunks filled 
with long obsolete garments, once rich and fash- 
ionable, in turning once more to the light old 
pictures which had been for years unseen except 
by the spiders who wove their webs across their 
faces, in reading old letters, records of love, of 
enmity, of friendship, of polite indifference, or 
of careless frien ship. 

All this was delightful to the eager, inquis- 
itive little wife, and many a tear she dropped 
over the letters, many a sigh she heaved as she 
dreamed over a broken cradle, which she chose 
to fancy had been the last resting place of its lit- 
tle tenant, many a girlish laugh shook the air of 
the musty old garret as this new Rosamond the 
Fair tried on before one or other of the broken 
looking glasses, some antique head gear, or cum- 
brous ornament. The attic lasted for several 
days, during which our little bride was full of 
Occupation, bat at last even this rich mine was 
exhausted, and she was obliged to remove the 
scene of her investigations to the inhabited rooms 
below, which were of course far less remarkable 
and attractive, and Rose flitted through them 
without much interest, until upon the ground 
floor in an unfinished room used for drying 
clothes she found a door, not only locked, but so 
sealed with spider’s webs and dust, with mildew 
and fangi, that it was obvious that many years 
had passed since it was opened. 
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Rose, fall of eagerness and curiosity, ran to 
find Hannah, the old cook, who from long and 
faithful service, had risen from the position of a 
common servant to that of housekeeper, and. gen- 
eral superintendent. Of her, the young mistress 
requested both the key of the locked door, and 
information as to what lay within. 

“‘ Here is the key, ma’am,” replied the old wo- 
man, selecting one from a bunch of iron keys 
which hung upon a high nail in the closet of her 
little sitting-room. ‘“‘ But there’s nothing inside, 
ma’am, bat dust and desolation,’”’ pursued she. 
“The colonel, that’s your husband’s father, 
ma’am, he was fond of company and good livin’, 
though there wa’n’t no humor in him, bless you, 
not a bit, only kind o’ gay by spells, and then all 
down, way down, you’d a thought he hadn’t a 
friend in the world. Well, one time when he’d 
been round considerable to hotels, he came home 
and said he was agoing to build on some more 
rooms, and have a heap o’ company to come an’ 
stay jest as long as they would stay. My mis- 
tress—that’s my old mistress, ma’am—she took 
on a sight, I used to hear ’em talk when I was in 
and about you know ; but ’twa’n’t no use, he got 
his carpenters and his masons, and all, and they 
set to work. That room where we dry the 
clothes was to be a great dining-room, and the 
door you asked about led into a smoking-room, 
and over both was to be a billiard-room, or a 
nine-pin alley, I forgot which—some kind of an 
evil place, at any rate. Well, they’d only got 
up the outside walls, when the colonel, he was 
took with one of his down fits, and the fast any 
one knew, he sent off all the workmen, every 
mother’s son of ’em, except one carpenter that 
he kept a day to board up all the windows of the 
new part, and sent away all the lumber and the 
ornamentations and the farniture, and everything 
that he’d been a getting together eo long, and had 
sot such store by ony a day before. Well, when 
all was gone, he locked the door of the dining 
saloon, which was the only way to get into the 
sweet—that’s what he used to call it, though I’m 
sure I don’t know why—and from then to the 
day of his death, no one ever saw the inside o’ 
them rooms except himself. He used to go, 
every day, and every night too, pooty much, and 
stay hours to a time; then he’d come out some- 
times a-groanin’, and sometimes a-cryin’ and go 
up to my mistress’s room, that was when she be- 
gan to keep her chamber #0 much, and then 
sometimes he’d lie all kind o’ weak and helpless 
till he got ready to go to his sweet again. I tell 
you miss, we didn’t get much flesh on our bones 
that time, neither my mistress nor me, more es- 
pecially ’cause I sent off the gal I had to help 
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me, and did all myself. I couldn’t bear to have 
& stranger a-pryin’ and a-peakin’ round at such 
atime. Well, all that lasted most a year, till 
one day, master he came out of the rooms with 
two or three keys in his hand, and took the key 
of the dining-room with ’em, and carried ’em all 
up stairs. After he was dead, we found ’em hid 
away on the top shelf of his dressin’-room closet, 
with that ere writin’ slung to ’em that’s there 
now.” 

Rose, who had listened with breathless interest 
to this recital, glanced at the bunch of keys which 
Hannah extended to her, and observed a slip of 
parchment tied to the ring which held them, on 
which was written in tremulous characters, 
“* Keys of the new rooms.” 

‘‘But did he never go there again?” asked 
she. 

“No, ma’am. That very night he took his 
bed, and the next day he was—well, he was very 
sick, and never got no better. My mistress and 
me, we nussed him, and I aint afraid to say he 
didn’t want for nothing; but two weeks after he 

‘took sick, my mistress was a widder.” 

“Dear me, no wonder she is so sad,’”’ mar- 
mured Rose. ‘ Well,” added she, aloud, “ I will 
take a peep into the locked rooms at any rate. 
How long since that door was opened, Hannah ?”’ 

“‘ Goin’ on three an-twenty, ma’am. After we 
got to what you may call livin’, again, I thought 
that dinin’ room would be a fust-rate place to 
dry clothes in, so Lasked Mrs. Gray for the keys, 
and opened it, but I didn’t care to look into the 
other places, for I didn’t know but I might see 
more’n I wanted to.” 

‘‘What were you afraid of seeing?” asked 
Rose, quickly. 

“‘ Well, miss, they do say that folks walks 
sometimes. Any way, the door haint been 
opened since the old colonel shet it, and I aint 
noways anxious to go inside on’t now.” 

‘‘Well, Hannah, I’m not afraid, and I am 
going,” laughed the young lady, as, grasping the 
keys she danced away. 

The old woman looked after, muttering, 
“‘Pooty dear, I hope you mayn’t see more’n 
you'll like to. I should hate to have you get 
skeered and sobered down like the rest of us.” 

JYosamond soon reached the door, and apply- 
ing the key, succeeded after several efforts in 
turning it, and pushing open the door, which was 
held almost as closely by the thousand little 
chains with which time had secured it, as by the 
lock itself. The door once open, the inquisitive 
little body would have entered, but all within lay 
in midnight darkness. She had forgotten that 
the windows had been built up. Rosc, however, 
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was not a person to be easily discouraged, and 
hastening to the kitchen, she soon returned with 
a lighted lamp in one hand, and a bunch of 
matches in the other. With these she at once 
@ntered, and closing the door behind her, began 
to make the circuit-of the apartment. 

“‘ Nothing but bare walls, carpenter’s shavings, 
and chips of mortar,” murmured she. “ Hardly 


worth the trouble I have taken. Here are some 
stairs—to the smoking-room above, I suppose— 
allons, let us take a peep at it.” 


Ascending the stairs, Rose opened another 
door, and found herself in a long, narrow apart- 
ment of considerable size, but presenting nothing 
more attractive than the one below. After a 
brief examination, she turned away, and descend- 
ing the stairs, looked again about her, hoping to 
find at least one little point of interest to reward 
her for the curiosity which she had experienced. 
She, however, saw nothing except another door 
which, opening under the stairs, appeared to lead 
to a cellar beneath. 

“Come, I will see the whole,” murmured the 
vivacious Rose, as she found and fitted the key 
which opened this door, and then descended a 
flight of stone steps. 

She now found herself in a small arched cel- 
lar, and containing some dozens of dusty bottles 
laid side by side upon the floor. At the further 
end was a small closet extending across the arch 
from which it was separated by a stout partition. 
The door was secared with a padlock which 
could not be fitted by any of the keys upon the 
ring. 

‘“‘It is too bad,” pouted Rose, “perhaps the 
secret of all lies in here.” 

But the lock was stout, the door fast, and be- 
sides, the air, so long unrenewed, except as it 
filtered through the chinks of the partition sep- 
arating this from the other cellars, was so bad 
that Rosa reluctantly turned away and was as- 
cending the stone steps, when her little slippered 
foot trod upon something hard and uneven. 
Holding the light down, she soon discovered a 
small brass key, 80 corroded by damp and time 
as to be scarcely distinguishable from the green 
and slimy step on which it lay. 

“The key of thé locked arch,” whispered 
Rose, as, daintily taking it up with the tips of 
her fingers, she hastened to try it in the obdurate 
padiock. 

It fitted, the lock turned, and the door swung 
reluctantly open. The pretty head bent eagerly 
forward, and the bright eyes looked searchingly 
around. Upon the floor were more bottles, piled 
one upon the other; bat what attracted Rose far 
more, was o folded paper, pinned against tho 
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wall by means of a gentleman’s penknife. 
Quickly detaching and opening it, the young 
woman perceived that it was a letter, commenc- 
ing with the words, “My dear son ;” but with- 
out pausing to see more, she hastened up the 
stairs, locking the door behind her, and in a few 
momenta found herself in her own pretty cham- 
ber, with its soft sunshiny light and its cheerfal 
elegance of air. 

“ What a contrast,’ murmured Rose, as after 
glancing around, she threw herself into the lux- 
urious little arm-chair before her mirror. 

Bat great as the contrast between that bridal 
chainber and the gloomy cellar-arch may have 
been, it was trifling to the contrast between the 
Rose of early morning, and the Rose who relac- 
tantly answered old Hannah’s repeated summons 
late in the afternoon. 

“T hope you'll excuse me, ma’am, but here’s 
a lewer from Mr. Gray, and the boy’s awaitin’ 
for au— Goodness gracious, me, ma’am, what’s 
the matter?” pursued the old woman, breaking 
in upon her own speech as she caught sight of 
her mistrese’s ghastly countenance. “O, dear, 
it’s all along of mouseling roand in them old 
haanted rooms, ' O, deary me, child, why would 
you go, arter you knew that the old colonel 
walked ?” 

“A letter—did you say my husband had a 
letter—where did he get it—another one *” asked 
Rose, in a hoarse, low voice, entirely changed 
from her usual soft, childish tones. 

“Bless you, darling, it’s a letter he’s sent to 
you-—not got for himself—and the boy’s waitin’ 
for an answer, Sha’n’t I call old mistress?” ad- 
ded Hannah, peering anxiously into the poor, 
seared young face before her. 

“No, Hannah, no, thank you. I—I have got 
theadache. Give me the letter.” 

The old woman obeyed, but it was not till she 
had read it more than once, that the young wife 
could sufficiently command her own mind to take 
in the meaning of the few lines in which her hus- 
band informed her that owing to an important 
consultation to take place that evening, he could 
not be at home till late, and begged for some lit- 
Ue note or message to assure him that his message 
Was received, and that his beloved Rose was well 
and happy. 

“T cannot write, my head is so dizzy,” mur- 
mured the poor child, as she finished, and look- 
ng Up met the pitying eyes of the old servant- 
friend fixed upon her. “But here, Hannih,” 
added she, taking from her breast a knot of pink 
ribbon which she often wore, “ pat this in paper 
tnd give it tothe lad, with the message that Mrs. 
Gray ia very well.” 


“ Yes, dear, and then Jet me come and set in 
the room ‘long with you. I sha’n’t worrit you 
with talking, but you don’t look fit to be alone.” 

“Thank you, Hannah, but I had rather be 
alone,” faltered Rose, and no sooner was the 
kindhearted attendant ont of the room, than the 
door was bolted behind her, nor was it again 
opened until late at night, James Gray reached 


his home, and bounded three stairs at a time up 


to his wife’s chamber. 

‘Dearest Rosy, darling little pet—” 
menced he, but was checked by the little icy 
fingers which grasped his hand, while his wife 
whispered softly : 

“Hush, James, if I let you talk so, I never 
shall have courage—” 

Courage, dearest love, what can you mean?” 
asked the wonderiag young man, turning the face 
which had hidden in his breast toward the light, 
and starting to see its ghastly pallor. ‘‘ What 
has happened, my darling ?”’ asked he aguin. 

Rose, without other reply, placed the yellow 
moulded paper which hitherto she had concealed 
in the folds of her skirt, within her husband’s 
hand, and as he seated himself to read it, she 
sank upon the floor beside him, and laid her lit 
tle weary head upon his knees. 

Fondly the young husband patted and 
smoothed the glossy, golden hair which glittered 
in the lamp light, but as he began to read, the 
hand first paused in astonishment, then grew 
heavy, and finally grasped the soft curls with an 
unconscious, nervous violence that at any other 
time would have made Rose wince with pain, but 
now.she did not even feel it. She was mentally 
re-perusing the lines over which her husband was 
now pondering. ‘They were these: 


“My pear Son,—It is now several weeke 
since I received a warning that my days on earth 
are numbered, and every day brings me a more 
torturing sense of my own guilt, and the neces- 
sity of sach reparation as lies in my power. 
And yet I cannot bear to disclose my own and 
another's sin without absolute necessity. It ma 
be that you, now a little child, will never r 
to years of manhood ; it may be that your moth- 
or, tortared like myself by a sense of guilt, may 
succumb as I have done. In either of these 
cases my confession is unnecessary, but I will 
wiite it down and hide it in a place so secret 
that should it be found before time and damp 
have rendered it illegible, it must be by some 
one led om by fate, resistless fate. Know, then, 
my son, that you are not only a beggar, but the 
child of shame! My father, on account of early 
misconduct on my part, wrote on his deathbed a 
will, disinheriting me, and leaving al! his 
erty to my sister, hie only other child. re- 
ceived the will from his dying grasp, folded and 
sealed it, and saw it deposited in the strong box 
where all our valuables were kept. But in the 
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dead of night I arose, opened the chest with a 
key which I had long sed, and by means 
of which I had repeatedly robbed my father, took 
Out the will, and replaced it with a forged one 
by which 1 inherited the entire property. Your 
aunt, my only sister, died a beggar in a distant 
almshouse. You will say, can there be any dis- 
grace worse than this—surely I now have reached 
the end? Notso, O, unfortanate boy! Your 
mother, a professed nun in a southern convent, 
was never married to me—it was impossible. 
Thus you see that you are doubly cut off from 
the inheritance to which at my death you will 
succeed—you have no right even to your name. 
My last commands are these. Conduct your 
mother again to her convent, and to appease the 
wrath of the charch to which she belongs, endow 
the convent with all the property which I may 
leave, except sufficient to erect a splendid marble 
monument over the humble grave where sleeps 
my poor, defrauded sister. Do this and receive 
your father’s blessing—neglect it, and his curse 
shall follow you. I pity you, my son, but better 
is it that we should suffer all things than to enjoy 
the fruits of iniquity. Mortimer Gray.’ 


The paper fell from the nerveless hand of the 
unhappy man who held it, and with a deep groan 
he hid his face upon the table before him, but 
soft arms wound about his neck, warm, sweet 
breath played upon his cheek, and a tender voice 
whispered close in his ear: 

“ Dearest James, if you have lost all else, you 
still have me.” 

‘“¢O, Rose, O, injured, blighted Rose, there 
lies the keenest pang of all. Alone, I might 
suffer uncomplainingly ; but you—my delicate, 
pure flower—you wedded to a beggar and the 
child of shame—” 

‘‘Hush, dearest, hush! Did we take each 
other for better and not for worse, for sunshine 
and not for storm, for summer and not for win- 
ter? Could there be a greater misery for me 
than to be denied my share in what afflicts you ? 
Let us go and find your mother, and consult 
with her what we mast do; I cannot be easy 
another night in this house after that solemn 
warning. QO, your poor father, how he must 
have suffered !’”’ — 

‘Lat, Rosamond, stop; let ug think before 
we decide. It is a long time ago—everything 
has been settled for years—my mother’s health 
is feeble, and she will not live many years at any 
rate. Why should we beggar ourselves, and the 
children which may be sent us, to enrich a Cath- 
olic convent? We can erect the monument 
without any such sacrifice. What need of all the 
scandal and misery that would ensue—and the 
world’s talk—”’ 

“Dear husband,” interposed the young wife, 
her childish face assuming an expression of 
earnest meaning, and lofty resolve, such as it 
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had never worn before. ‘Dearest James, this 
terrible calamity has for the moment confused 
your senses. You do not think what you are 
saying. Shall we question of expediency, and 
allow ourselves to think of the world’s scorn, 
when the clear path of right lays before us, when 
our duty is so manifest? This property which 
we are enjoying is not ours—it never was, or 
your father’s either—it was fraudulently gained, 
and all we have to do is to honestly restore it; 
or since that is impossible, to dispose of it accord- 
ing to your father’s injunction. At any rate, we 
must consult your mother.” 

‘“‘ Come, then, Rose, it is daylight, we will go 
and ask her to rise. Poor mother, it is cruel to 
disturb the last peaceful sleep she is likely to 
enjoy—it will kill her!’ 

“ Right is right, if it kills us all,’’ murmured 
Rose, in a choking voice. 

“‘ You are stronger than I, sweet wife.” 

“ Not stronger than you will be when the first 
shock is over, darling. I have had many more 
hours than you in which to accustom myself to 
it. Shall I go and ask mother to admit us ?” 

“If you will, poor child.” 

A few moments after, Mrs. Gray, having risen 
and thrown a wrapper about her, admitted her 
son and daughter to the little dressing-room ad- 
joining her chamber. 

“What is it?’”’ asked she, startled at the pale, 
worn faces, made more ghastly by the dim morn- 
ing twilight. 

“It is, dear mother,” said James, tenderly, 
“some very bad news which we have brought 
you. Do you feel strong enough to hear it now, 
or would you rather wait a while ?” 

“We have no moment but the present. 
will strengthen me. Tell me quickly.” 

‘ Rose visited yesterday the new rooms which 
my father commenced just before his death,” be- 
gan James, watching narrowly his mother’s face, 
which now grew pale and frightened. “In the 
little wine-cellar, she found a paper—a paper 
written by my father, and dated just a month be- 
fore his death—it is a confession, mother—” 

“A confession of what?’ gasped the mother. 

“Of all—all the wrong done to you and 
others. God forgive mo if I speak harshly of 
my father. Here it is, will you read it ?”’ 

Mrs. Gray took the paper, and held it with 
trembling fingers to the light, but before she had 
read half through it fell from her grasp, and she 
sank fainting back in her chair, murmuring : 

*‘ Do nothing, James, till I am able to talk—” 

Rose ran to summon Hannah, and the young 
couple leaving their mother in her charge retired 
to their own room to talk in low, melancholy 


God 
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tones of the future which lay so blankly before 
them. 

Several hours passed, and then Hannah came 
to announce that her mistress felt better, and 
wished to see them both. They found her in her 
chamber, looking fale but calm, and even serene. 
Upon the table before her, lay an open desk, on 
which were arranged a number of old-looking 
papers. She motioned them to seat themselves 
in two chairs placed opposite hers, and then said 
in a calm, though feeble voice : ; 

“You no doubt have concluded, my dear chil- 
dren, that the agitation which you saw me ex- 
perience this morning was occasioned by remorse 
and shame at being discovered. Such, however, 
was not the case; it was simply the shock of 
such a monstrous charge, and the memory of the 
cruel sufferings which both your father and my- 
self experienced daring the last year of his life. 
It is a secret upon which I thought the grave had 
closed, but secrecy is now impossible. Your 
father, my son, was for years subject to fits of 
gloomy depression, alternating with seasons of 
wild gayety, and I often trembled with anxiety 
for his mental health. At the timo he so sud- 
denly discontinued building the rooms in which 
this terrible paper was found, his malady declared 
itself, and he rapidly became, first a gloomy hy- 
pochondriac, and finally a raving maniac. This 
frightful secret has hitherto been confined to three 
people, Hannah, myself, and our good old Doc- 
tor Woodworth. The sufferings, mental and 
bodily, which I experienced during that period 
have shattered my health and my spirits; bat I 
do not fear that I shall be doubted, my children, 
when I add that no guilt of my own, or another’s, 
has weighed upon my heart. Nevertheless, here 
are proofs. This is my marriage certificate. 
This isa copy of your grandfather’s will, be- 
queathing his property as you will see, in equal 
shares to his beloved son and danghter, Mortimer 
and Lucy. Your aunt inherited her share, but 
owing to an early disappointment, never married, 
bat died in our house soon after your birth. She 
left her property by will to your father, with 
many expressions of love and gratitude. Here 
are letters from her, in which you will see the 
feelings she entertained for us, and also that she 
speaks of making large investments. You, 
James, as a lawyer, can easily determine the au- 
thenticity of these papers—” 

“Dear mother, what proof do we need, other 
than your word? The reality is shocking, but 
compared with what we feared, fades to nothing. 
You have relieved our minds of a terrible load 
of apprehension and uncertainty.” 

“1 mast, however, add,” resumed Mrs. Gray, 
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‘that I never was a Catholic, or had the least 
intention of becoming a nun.” 

“Say no more, dear mother,” interposed 
James, who perceived that his mother was feel- 
ing a little wounded at thesuspicions which had 
been unavoidably cast upon her by her beloved 
son and his young wife. 

“¢ All is now explained, and happily so; noth- 
ing remains but for you to kiss us both, and for- 
give us for causing you eo much uneasiness, 
although we have had our full share too, I do 
assure you.” 

“No forgiveness is necessary, my son, and of 
my love and blessing you have a right to fvel 
confident; you have been a good son, and have 
consoled me for much suffering. Kiss me, both 
of you, and then leave me for a while.” 

The young people obeyed, and left the room 
with hearts lighter and happier than they had 
supposed they should ever possess again. 

This night of terrible suffering and mental 
struggle had, however, developed in little Rose a 
strength and depth of character which never 
again deserted her—the child had become a wo- 
man—as young, as pretty, as gay and charming 
as ever. She no longer suffered for amusement 
and occupation, she felt a purpose in life which 
she had never known before, and looked about 
her to see what good thing she could do. 

The first of her undertakings was to win the 
heart of her mother-in-law, whose early sufferings 
had been so unexpectedly revealed to her. She 
succeeded, and before long Mrs. Gray preferred 
for the greater part of the day the sunshiny at- 
mosphere which surrounded Rose, to the sad 
reveries in which she had spent so large a portion 
of her widowhood. . 

In proper time, too, came other claimants for 
Rose’s loving care, and both mother and grand- 
mother found new life and strength in fondling 
and caring for the little Jameses and Rosamonds, 
who made the old house more young and joyous. 

——_ oe 
OALIFORNIA CONTRIBUTION BOX. 

Those who go around with the contribation 
boxes in California churches plead and argue the 
case to the pews as they go along. In one in- 
stance the following dialogue occurred. Parson 
L—— extended the basket to Bill, and he slowly 
shook his head. ‘Come, William, give us 
something,” said the parson. ‘“‘Can’t do it,” re- 


plied Bill. “Why not? Is not the cause a 
good one?” ‘Yes, bat I am not able to give 
anything.” 


“Pooh, pooh, I know better ; ia 
must give a better reason than that.” ‘“ Weil, I 
owe too much money—I must be just befure am 
aoe you know.” “ But, William, you owe 

a larger debt than you owe any one else.” 
“That's true, parson, but then he aint pushing 
me like the balance of my creditors !’”—N. Y..Sun. 


(onzenvat.] 
THE BELLS. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 





How varied thy isnguage, thou many-toned bell! 
Thy melody floats as a magical spell, 

In sweet soothing measure, at morn’s early dawn, 
Ere Sol’s golden radiance illumines the lawn. 


At eve, too, when darkness has mantled the earth, 
When all care is forgotten, and friends meet in mirth, 
When bird, bé and floweret are seeking repose, 

And the honey-dewed goddess is bathing the rose. 


Sail) dearer thy tones on a calm Sabbath mora, 
When from soft flowing symphony echoes are borne; 
A signal to call from false pleasures away : 

Obey the great mandate, keep holy the day. 


hy deep, thrilling tones send a pang to the heast, 
When the sad summons comes from a loved friend to pert; 
And the slow tolling bell, and ite faint echoes say, 

All that is earthly is passing away! 


And the wind-rocked bell on the mountain ware, 
Chants a solemn dirge o’er a watery grave, 
Where a stately ship was tempest-tossed, 

And father, brother and friend were lost. 


O, I love that bell!—it speaks to my heart, 
And causes the twar of sorrow to start ; 

It awakens the biiss of other days, 

And a tribute to past affection pays. 


Dearer than all are the Christmas chimes! 

They ’re welcomed and hallowed in other climes; 
They proclaim the dawn of a Saviour’s birth, 
Auspicious day to this darksome earth. 





(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE ROBBERY. OF PLATE, 
A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Some years ago I was travelling from Amboy 
to New York—it was a cold, blastering Novem- 
ber day. I had gone into the ladies’ cabin on 
board the John Potter, and was settled near the 
stove among the pile of soft velvet cushions, be- 
fore I discovered a figure directly opposite to me 
on the other side. His great coat was buttoned 
up to the neck, around which a heavy muffter 
was wound. Upon his head a heavy fur cap 
rested, from beneath the rim of which a pair of 
sharp, ferret-like eyes glowed on me, appearing 
to take in my whole character, history and busi- 
ness at a single glance. The man’s features 
seemed fumiliar to me,and I soon recognized 
him asa noted detective officer, who lived in 
Philadelphia. He had succeeded some two 
years before in bringing some famous counter- 
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feiters to justice, one of whom selected me as hit 
counsel. They were tried at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and I recollected this man’s puzzling, sharp 
answers to me as J cross-examined him, and 
through his instrumentality he was convicted. 
I addressed him by name, and after we had 
talked over this trial, some desultory conversa- 
tion ensued, when I remarked to him: 

“Benson, 1 suppose you have had many 
strange adventures in your life, which must be 
one of excitement, and where success is only ob- 
tained through the possession of such rare 
qualities as prudence, foresight, calmness, and 
courage.” 

“Yes, yes, many strange scenes do I pass 
through, but about the queerest case happened 
about a year ago in Philadelphia, and the princi- 
pal actor is now serving out a term in the 
State’s Prison.” 

“Do narrate it, Mr. Benson.” And the little, 
strongly knit man undid the maffler from about 
his throat and said : 

“I was sitting in the office of our chief about 
nine o’clock in the morning—let me see, it was 
much such a day as this—raw, and damp, and 
blustering. I was tucked up near the stove, 
thinking over an arrest I had made the night 
before, way out towards Doylstewn. And an 
ugly ride I had of it too, over the hard roads 
with my man, in a wagon without springs, clear 
into town—but I thought no matter, there he is 
in the corner ; I will get a snug reward, and per- 
haps be promoted to the ‘ bank’ business—for in. 
our corps that pays the best (I mean tracing 
bank robbers, defaulters, and such like big vil- 
lains.) Well, I was thinking of all this medley, 
and I believe I was almost half asleep, too, for 
I hadn’t got in tilt two o'clock that morning— 
when in comes to the office a fassy, bustling old 
gent, in a great flutter. 

*¢T want to see the Chief of Police,’ said he, 
as soon as he could get his breath. I pointed to 
& back roum, and he had a long conference with 
Captain B—, our chief. At last, the captain 
cnme to the door, and said he: 

“« Jerry, go along with this gentleman. He 
will tell you what is the matter as you accompany 
him—’ 

“¢But there ought to be a reward,’ blustered 
the old man. 

“¢ Not at all,’ said Captain B—, calmly. ‘ You 
would only give them a better chance, and you 
will never recover your silver, for they would 
melt it up at once. Trust to Mr. Benson, he 
will do all that is necessary.’ 

“So I went along with the old gentleman, 
whose name I learned was James B. Castor. 
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He lived in a fine house in Vine Street, and from 
what I learned afterwards was quite rich. The 
night befure ho had been robbed of nearly a 
thousand dollars worth of jewelry and silver plate. 

“We soon arrived at his house, and we pro- 
ceeded immediately to the room where the rob- 
bery had been committed. It was a large and 
sumptuoasly furnished chamber in the back 
building of thé third story. It appears that Mr. 
Castor had retired to bed with his wife upon the 
previous night, after his usual custom of looking 
at all the fustenings, and examining if the silver 
plate—of which he possessed many massive old 
family pieces—was in its usual place in the strong 
mahogany, buckskin-lined box, beneath his bed. 
And when he arose in the morning, the doors 
and windows were all fastened as he had left 
them the night before, except the door which 
led out upon the ‘flats’ upon the roof behind, 
which was principally used for drying clothes, 
and no possible communication could have been 
had with that from the street. But the mahog- 
any box was completely emptied of its contents. 
While I was conducting this examination, Mr. 
Castor’s wife came into the room, and I was 
surprised to see her a young, handsome-looking 
womanu—yes, sir, I suppose thirty years younger 
than her husband—and she added to her hus- 
band’s information, ‘that within this box, and 
among the stolen valuables, were two splendid 
bracelets of hers.’ 

‘“‘¢ Bat, dear,’ said she, speaking to her hus- 
band, ‘was it not fortunate I did not put my 
diamond armlets, necklace and ear rings into 
the box? I carelessly had them locked in the 
bureau.’ 

“* Do you usually keep them in the box?’ 1 
asked her. 

“<¢ Yes; but I had been to a wedding reception 
in the afternoon, and had returned home fatigued, 
placed them carelessly in the drawer, and had 
forgotten them,’ was the reply. 

“I was busy noting everything—the exit and 
entrances; the windows, doors, etc., while the 
old gentleman was speculating how the robbery 
might have been accomplished. But the strangest 
thing of all, he had slept with the key of the 
box under his pillow, and it was found there in 
the morning. Every possible way fur the escape 
of the robber or robbers was suggested. At last, 
I said : 

““*They may have got on this roof in some 
way, —and I pointed to the ‘ flats,’—‘ this is the 
only unfustened door—and made their escape in 
the same manner.’ 

“¢*Q no, that is not possible,’ said Mra. Castor, 
coming forward to where we stood. 
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““« Why not, madam?’ I asked, abruptly. I 
thought she was frightened at my manner, bat 
she replied : 

“¢Q I don’t know, but I should think so.’ 

“Tsoon after left the house, to make out my 
plan of operations, and you will see, sir, that the 
reason why detectives are often wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the detection of crime is, that they take 
notice of the smallest things, which in many cases 
give a faint clue, which judiciously followed up 
leads to success. My clue in this instance was 
the wife of Mr. Castor changing color so quickly, 
and her embarrassment when I spoke of the roof 
as a means of escape. And that instant I made 
up my mind that she was somehow connected 
with the robbery, and I determined to develop 
it further. : 

“‘T commenced by making quiet inquiries in 
regard to the antecedents of Mrs. Castor. I 
found she had been a seamstress in the family, in 
the employ of Mr. Castor’s late wife, who had 
died some five years before, and that she became 
Mr. Castor’s wife about two years after that event. 
Her character was unimpeached previously, and 
although many rude people said she ‘ married 
old Castor for his money,’ none ever traduced 
her character, and she moved ina very good 
circles of society, and althongh the knowledge of 
these facts would satisfy the world, a detective 
policeman is a good deal more inquiring and in- 
credulous. However, I proceeded as usual, al- 
lowing no hints to be dropped of my plans or 
suspicions, and I pretty soon after made up my 
mind that the two old servants were perfectly 
innoeent in the whole matter. So I was per- 
plexed, I assure yon, to know how to go to work, 
but I and my ‘shadows’ soon commenced ear- 
nestly working up the case, the game began to 
move, and we awaited the moment the birds 
should rise from cover, with our fingers already 
placed upon the triggers of our weapons. 

“On the evening of the third day after the 
robbery, I was about relieving my partner from 
his watch, which had been kept from a restauraut 
a few doors below their house, on the opposite 
side of the way, when we saw a female figure 
emerge from Castor’s house, shut the door softly, 
look up and down the street quickly, then start 
out on a brisk walk toward Thirtcenth Street. 
She was wrapped up very warmly, and had a 
double veil over her face. It did not need me 
to look twice at the figure to recognize it as Mrs. 
Castor, and soon saw that she was afraid of 
being followed, for she looked around nervously 
right and left several times. She passed down 
Thirteenth to Chestnut, down Chestnut to Eighth, 
always selecting the crowded thoroughfares, go- 
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ing into stores every once in a while, and then 
dodging out again. When I saw these actions, 
I was certain I was on the right scent, for it is 
an old dodge with females when they fear they 
are followed, to practise going intoa great many 
stores, merely pricing an article, then coming 
quickly out aguin and mingling with the moving 
crowd. ' 

“Well, after a while she retraced her steps 
again, going into Chestnut, up Thirteenth to 
Race, then out into Broad, then we followed her 
past Vine Street, till she came to a little street 
above the latter, and running parallel with it, 
which was noted for its dens of wretchedness, 
and of being the abode of many pickpockets and 
thieves. She continued down this street—I be- 
lieve they call it Wood Street now—and proceed- 
ing a short distance, knocked at the door of a 
house. We now bustled by her, as it was getting 
quite dark, and heard the knocking reverberate 
through the house as though it was empty of 
furniture, and we had not proceeded many paces 
before the figure vanished from the doorway, 
and entered the house. 

“‘ George Corson (the partner of mine) and I 
retraced our steps to the building and looked for 
some way of entrance. eThere was a narrow 
alley-way which we entered, and found the gate 
unfastened, and a back window looking into the 
patch of yard was open. We crept quietly up 
to this and listened. All was still, and we saw 
the room was empty. We leaped quietly into 
the house and groped our way up stairs. We 
had reached the second story, when we heard 
for the first time voices up stairs, and sofily as 
cats we still pnshed on. The quiet was so pro- 
found we could hear each other’s breathing, and 
almost the beating of our hearts. We grasped 
our revolvers, for we did not know how soon we 
would burst upon perhaps a gang of desperate 
scoundrels. 

“Now the voices were plainly heard, they 
were only those of a man and woman, and every 
word they uttered was distinctly audible. We 
were now in rather a wide entry, and we crouched 
down near what appeared to be a pile of rubbish. 
We could listen to what was said, and if neces- 
sary to our plazs, would allow the twain to pass 
us ia going down stairs, but if discovered, we 
would spring up and arrest them both. The 
woman was talking in a troubled voice : 

“‘¢ Indeed, I cannot do so,’ she said. ‘You 
promised if I got the silver to you, that you 
would leave the country, and never come near 
me again.’ 

““¢ Yeg, confound you!’ a gruff, thick voice 
answered—and I supposed from the utterance 
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the fellow had been drinking—‘and now that 
such a cursed fass has been kicked up about it, 
the beaks are almost about my heels, I can’t use 
the stuff, and I tell you once for all, that I must 
have the money-box that you say is hidden in 
the stone shelf.’ 

**«O spare me, Jack—spare me !’ was returned 
in the other’s sobbing voice. ‘I will give you 
all my diamonds, but we shall surely be discov- 
ered if I attempt to take the box—’ 

“*Stop your snivelling! I say I must have 
the box, or I will blow you so that you will have 
to acknowledge your real husband, anyhow—but 
aid me in this, and I will leave you and this 
infernal country forever,’ said the man, in a blus- 
tering, threatening voice. 

‘“‘ There was a great deal more bullying and 
coaxing, interrupted by sobs and prayers, and 
then the woman yielded, and we heard the plan 
formed for a more extensive robbery than before. 
At last the conference ended, and they both 
came out of the room—the woman sobbing and 
trembling, and her companion telling her in rude 
terms to make less noise. We heard the front 
door close, and then the man came up stairs 
again, seemed to fumble around in the dark in 
the next room—afraid, we supposed, to strike a 
light, because the house was supposed to be va- 
cant. He then went down again, and we heard 
him go out, relieving us thus from our unpleas- 
ant positions. 

‘* We went into the next room, struck a match 
and lit the small bull’s-eye which Corson always 
carries with him, and hunted around for some of 
the evidences of the laterobbery. But all of no 
avail till I thought of the chimney. Upon re- 
moving the board and examining, we found a 
sack suspended some four feet up the chimney, 
and after we had pulled it down, it was found to 
contain almost entire the stolen property—thrown 
in carelessly with a ‘jimmy,’ a bunch of false 
keys, and other burglarious implements. We 
replaced it where we found it, afierwards setting 
a watch on the premises. But we had made 
a discovery which was valuable, and when we 
looked out from the window of the room where 
we were, we found that this back part of the 
house was directly opposite to the rear of Cas- 
tor’s house on Vine Street, and as we peered out 
in the darkness, the ‘ flats’ of the latter house 
could be distinctly seen, and was not more than 
twelve or fourteen feet distant, and it was more 
than likely that the burglar had climbed the in- 
tervening fence, and propping up the old boards 
which were lying in the yard against the house, 
had thus got to the porch at the second story, 
then, by the aid of the colamns had reached the 
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roof above, upon which the door of the Castors’ 
chamber, already described, opened—and by the 
expressions of the ruffian, which we had heard, 
we judged that the woman who was now Mrs. 
Castor, had been the wife of that villain who was 
now playing upon her fears, and threatening ex- 
posure, thus exacting ‘ black mail,’ the payment 
of which the unhappy victim could not deny. 
We were now enabled to form our plans, so as 
to fix the traps for the detection of this rogue. 

“The next day I bad an interview with Mr. 
Castor, and although not betraying to him in the 
least our plans and suspicions, lest he should 
thwart them by his precipitancy, we gave him to 
understand that there was a traitor in his house, 
and received from him a carte blanche to act as 
we pleased. 

* About a week after the meeting of Mrs. 
Castor with the man, at the house in Wood Street, 
at nine o’cleck in the evening, George Corson 
and I were admitted into the house in Vine 
Street, quietly, at the front door, by James B. 
Castor himself. We immediately slipped up 
stairs and took our positions in a sort of lumber 
room situated behind the old gentleman’s cham- 
ber, and looking out upon the flats. This posi. 
tion was one of double value to us, for, by leav- 
ing achink in the door open, we could glance 
sideways in Castor’s sleeping-room, and see all 
that was going on there. 

*“* After the clock on the old State House 
struck eleven, Mr. Castor and his wife came up 
to their chamber to retire. We could see the 
old gentleman was nervous and excited, and his 
wife was fearfully pale, seeming to start at every 
sound, and I thought to myself what cowards 
guilt makes of people. The old man was con- 
tinually looking around, as if to hear a noise at 
any moment, and as though he had not full con- 
fidence in the vigilance of those who should be 
watching. And when he put his watch away, 
instead of patting it beneath his pillow, he thrust 
it quickly and slyly between the mattress and 
sacking. A few moments afterwards the twain 
were in bed, after Mrs. Castor had lit the little 
nightlamp and laid it upon the floor. Ina 
short time longer we heard the heavy snore of 
the old man—we knew it was affected, but his 
companion by his side did not. It was hard 
work fur us, keeping in one position for over two 
hours, and in the silence we were almost afraid 
of our breathing being heard. Twelve o’clock 
was pealed forth by the iron tongue of the State 
House bell, and rang sharply upon the still night, 
but old Castor slept on undisturbed, and the mo- 
ment its tones had ceased, Mrs. Castor slipped 
quiedy out of bed, making no noise, and ap- 
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proaching the door which led out upon the flats, 
waved the little night lamp once, twice, three 
times—the last time a gust of wind nearly ex- 
tinguishing its flame. She closed the door soft- 
ly, glancing quickly around where her husband 
lay. His breathing had become hard and labored. 
She took it as an index of sounder sleep, but we, 
the excited watchers, knew it was his fearful 
state of mind, as the truth gradually came to 
him that his wife was about to be proved a shame- 
ful deceiver. 

‘We knew the moment had nearly arrived for 
action ; we felt to see if our arms were all right, 
and that the iron wristbands were convenient, 
and then watched on. You may well say, sir, 
ours is an exciting life, full of peril and adven 
ture. And you can well imagine this—if you 
had been placed in our positions, watching that 
woman steal slyly up to the bedside of old Cas- 
tor, and take a small bunch of keys from beneath 
his head, and then softly approach a closet with 
a heavy door, which seemed set in the wall, open- 
ing this carefully, then unlocking an inner door 
of thin sheet iron, which creaked slightly on its 
rusty hinges. Then to see her start back and 
gaze towards the bed, and observing the old man 
still motionless, resume her task by unlocking 
what appeared to be a sort of fire and thief safe, 
and taking therefrom a heavy box which she set 
down upon the floor—yes, sir, if you had beén 
watching all this, as we were from our conceal- 
ment, you would have been no less excited. 

“Then we observed a slight noise in the di- 
rection of the roof, and we could just observe 
by staring into the darkness, a head appear above 
the edge. Then higher and higher it came, 
seeming to be forcing itself up by sheer strength 
—then a pair of arms, then the body, and at last 
all these stood upon the legs belonging to them, 
and the said legs upon old Castor’s roof. One 
watched the tiptoeing roof-walker, advancing 
softly as a panther to the chamber door, and the 
other, the woman within the chamber, trembling, 
tottering towards the door with the stolen box; 
and a glance at the bed convinced us that it was 
only by a superhuman effort of the will, that 
Castor remained quiet, as he saw the full guilt of 
her he had called wife. 

‘In another moment the door was pushed part- 
ly open by the robber outside, so that he could 
meet the woman and receive the box—when Cor- 
son and J rushed forth upon the man. Corson 
caught him by the throat with an iron grip, but 
the fellow with a curse threw him off, as a start- 
led bull dog would a snarling puppy. And no 
sooner was the act performed, than quick as 
lightning he pulled from his waist # heavy pistol, 
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and crying, ‘ You fiend, you have betrayed me !’ 
he pointed it at the woman and fired, and would 
eertainly have murdered her, but she had, the 
jastant before he pulled the trigger, fallen to the 
@oor in a deadly swoon, and the ba]! went crash- 
ing into the’ headboard of the bed, cracking it 
through and through, and in another instant we 
had thrown ourselves upon him, and bore him to 
the floor, while I quickly fastened the ‘ darbies’ 
upon his wrists, and while he lay floundering and 
cursing, we stepped to the side of the woman. 
She was lying apparently dead, her flowing black 
hair falling around her shoulders and lying in a 
heavy mass down her pure white night-dress. 
Old Castor immediately upon the opening of the 
door, had jumped out of bed, seized a strong 
gudgel by his bedside, and after we had the vil- 
Jain handcuffed, and before we could prevent him, 
dealt the scoundrel a stunning blow over the 
head. He capered around in a perfect fury, and 
prayed that ‘ God would not let that woman live.’ 
‘Well, we soon had the robber, who was re- 
pognized as the notorious villain, Jack Masters, 
conveyed him to the station-house, and his whole 
history came out. He had been the husband of 
Mrs. Castor, and had left her many years before 
in poverty, when he wandered off to California. 
She had obtained the situation in Castor’s family, 
finally marrying him, when ber former worth- 
lees husband returned, and commenced his per- 
secutions and threats of exposure, which led her 
to become his accomplice to save herself from 
his wrath. But, poor thing,.she died before her 
husband was tried, awaking from that swoon, 
only tahe attacked with brain fever, from which 
she never recovered. Masters is now, sir, in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, serving 
out a sentence of nine years and—’”’ 
Jerk—bump goes the boat. Bump—creak 
again—then she labors hard—creak—and she’s 
fast. A thousand voices are heard, myriad faces 
are upturned—nothing is noticeable but whole 
lines of arms, with waving whips, and no sounds 
salute our ears except— Astor?” “ American?” 


“Ride up?’ “Ride up?” “ Here’s for the 
Howard, right off!” ‘St. Nicholas?” ‘ Have 
a cab, sir?” 


“Why, we are at the Battery already. Iam 
much obliged to you, Mr. Benson, for your very 
entertaining adventure.” 


NO MORB. 


O, sad no more! 0, sweet no more! 

O, strange no more! 

By a moased brook bank, on a stone, 

I amelt a wildwerd flower alone; 

There was a ringing in my ears, 

Aud both my eyes gushed out with tears. 

Surely, all plexsant things had gone before, 

Low buried fathom deep beneath with thee, 
No more!—Tsgznnrson. 


THR ROBBERY OF PLATE. 


Is THE WORLD A MISTAKE P 


One of the saddest mistakes which good peo- 
ple have made, is in supposing the world to bea 
mistake. To :hese people—and their number is 
not small—the earth is bat a theatre of pain and 
sickness, sorrow and death. Joy is illusive, 
pleasure a cheat, Jaughter a mockery, and happi- 
ness a thing impossible, and not even to 
looked for on this side the grave. The perform- 
ance of all duty is the “taking up” of what 
they call “across.” They are acusally afraid to 
be happy, under an overshadowing impression 
that they have noright to be happy in this life. 
They believe there is something intrinvically bad 
in the world we inhabit, and all the joy that pro- 
ceeds from it. They have an idea that the mor- . 
al evil which afflicts the human race has struck 
in. All the sutferings of the brute creatiun—the 
throes of labor, and sickness of body and pain 
of death—are so many voices proclaiming the 
fatal failure of Adam. Human nature itself is 
an awful thing. God is a great lawgiver, an in- 
exorable avenger, an awful judge, a being to be 
feared more than loved. Lite is a triul—severe, 
Seon: perpetual. All that seems good 
and graceful and glorious in the world is a hol- 
low sham, for the deception of the unwary and 
the ruin of the unwise.— Timothy Titcomb. 





A MOTHHER’S FEELINGS. 


Mrs. Neill, of Barnweill, mother of the late 
General Neill, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
letter conveying to her, from the meeting at the 
inaugaration of the statue at Ayr of her son, 
General Neill, their deep sympathy in her grief 
for the loss of her son, Colonel John Martin Bla. 
den Neill, Deputy Adjutant-General of Victoria, 
killed by a fall from his horse, says : “‘ God knows, 
I require something to alleviate the bitterness of 
my grief; and if universal sympathy could bring 
comfort, I indeed have received a large share 
from far and wide, and it does help to support 
me. Srill 1 am now withouta son! Three now 
lie in diffegent far-off lands, beyond the reach of 
kindred tice—all Py a ieee for talents of no 
ordinary type, and following up with energy the 
duties of sheds profeasion—end all gone down to 
the grave in the very midst of their usefulness, in 
their well-earned positions ; but it was God’s will, 
and who shall dare to arraign it ?” 

—_——— DO 


THE WORKING MEN. 


“The mechanics,” says Lord Byron, “and 
working classes who can maintain their families, 
are, in my opinion, the happiest body of mon. 
Poverty is wretchednees ; but it is, perhaps, to be 
preferred to the heartlese, unmeaning dissipation 
of the higher orders.” A popular author says: 
‘I have no propensity to envy any one, least of 
all the rich and the great; but if I were disposed 
to this weakness, the subject of my envy would 
be a healthy young map, in full possessivn of his 
strength and fuculties, going forth in the morn- 
ing to work for his wife and children, or bringing 
them home his wages at night.” 

OD 


Beware of an itching tongue and itching ears ; 
that 1s, do not detract from others, nor hearken 
to them that do so. 


LUDOVICO THE MOOR: 


{onterwar.] 


Iw THE SPRINGTIME. 





BY SYBIL PARK. 


When ths duys were full of sunshine— 

Golden sunshine warm and bright; 
When the apple-trees were laden 

With their blossoms pink and white, 
And the buttercups and dai-fes 

Fringed our meadow paths with light; 


When the hills were bloom-empurpled 
By the sunny skies of May, 

And the air was blithe with music 
Of the songbirds on each spray 

From the crimson glow. of morning 
Till the evening's dusky grey ; 


Then there came the sweetest vision 
Of a maiden wondrous fiir, 

With a crown of starry blossoms 
Woven mid her golden hair ; 

And I loved her—ioved her dearly— 
Darling white-browed Mabel Clare. 


Of beneath the trailing willows, 
Where the sunbars crept like gold, 
I have sung for her sweet balladse— 
Loving ballads quaint and old; Pe 
Wove for her the strangest legends 
Poet-lipe had ever told. 


Now the winds of chill November 
Wail across the lonely plain, 

But she never comes, nor answers, 
When I fondly call her name; 

For the yellow leaves are dropping 
On her grave like autumn rain. 


Yet sotmetinves amid the gloaming 
Of these dreamy purple eves, 

I have caught the passing echo 
Of light footsteps ’neath the trees, 

When I knew ’twas not the water, 
Or the rustle of the leaves. 





(ORIGINAL. } 


LUDOVIC®O THE HOOR. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 





Everyrsopr in the city seemed rushing towards 
one spot, one centre of attraction, the cathedral 
of Milan. Everybody seemed happy, expectant. 
In the magnificent cathedral was to be solemnized 
that day the marriage between Giovanni Gale- 
azzo, Duke of Milan, and Isabella, grand- 
caaghter of the King of Naples. Very little had 
been heard concerning the bride; her beauty had 
not: been extolled and commented upon as is 
often the case, and besides the interest always 
felt upon such an occasion, was the desire to see 
if babella of Naples was beautiful. The young 
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Duke of Milan was brave, hand#ome and manly, 
a model of vittue, totalfy unlike his father, who 
was sensual, tyrannical and weak-minded. 
Giovanni was loved by all his friends, and 
adored by the people—hé was the pet of the 
Milanese. Always ready to listen to thé 
troubles of the people, he did not remain a meré 
passive listener, but set about t redress thé 
wrongs as far as lay in his power. Whoever ap- 
plied to him was sure to obtain justice, and 
sptedily, too, for the: duke heli to the opinion 
that tardy justice was oftener worse than a sud- 
den wrong. Thus, on the day in question, Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo’s wedding day, the people rejoiced 
with one accord. All the streets through which 
the marriage procession was to pass were deco- 
rated with flags, ribbons and garlands, while the 
pavements were strewn with flowers and fragrant 
herbs. 

The hour arrived, and with it the marriage 
procession. At the vast portal of the church it 
was met by a number of young girls, the fairest 
in Milan, bearing beautifal flowers and wreaths, 
which they threw in the pathway of the bridal 
pair; over the steps, up the broad nave, even td 
the foot of the holy altar, the maidens spread the 
choicest, fragrant flowers, then stood on each sidé 
eager to watch the bride. Almost an audible 
exclamation of delight ran through the crowd, 
as, robed in white satin, shrouded in the richest 
lace, and resplendent with diamonds, leaning on 
the arm of Giovanna Galeazzo, Dake of Milan, 
came Isabella of Naples. The people rejoiced, 
and almost worshipped the bride, for she was as 
beautiful as an angel—few people had more than 
dreamed of such exquisite beauty. All the 
court, all the relations were there, save one, the 
uncle of the duke, Ludovico the Moor (# Mord). 
The martiage ceremony being completed, the 
bridal train tarned, and proceeded to the palace 
of the duke, where was prepared a sumptuots 
feast. At the gate of the palace they were met 
by Ludovico. ‘ 

“TI regret, my dear nephew, that I was wh- 
avoidably prevented from being present at your 
marriage. I now welcome you with a blessing, 
and pray that upon entering this palace, she may 
lay aside her veil, that I may behold the beauty 
which the people are raving about.” 

At these words Isabella shrunk a little, but she 
in courtesy drew aside the veil which she had 
drawn over her features upon leaving the cathe- 
dral, and displayed to the bold gaze of Ludovico 
her exquisite loveliness. 

‘Blessed mother!”? exclaimed Ladovico, “I 
have been in many lands, beheld the choicest 
beauties of many climes, but all charms fude be- 
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fore the resplendent loveliness of the Duchess of 
Milan. The feast is prepared, and the guests 
wait—a double feast they will have.” So say- 
ing, Ludovico led the way to the banquet hall. 

Weeks passed, even months, and, ever follow- 
ing the beautiful bride, was the tall form and 
dark face of Ludovico the Moor. If she rode, 
Isabella was sure to meet her husband’s uncle, 
ever felt his dark, treacherous eyes bent on her 
face, looking the unholy admiration which he 
dared not express in words. Isabella began to 
feel afraid of this man, who followed her so like 
a shadow; a shudder always passed over her as 
she heard his rich, insinuating voice. Giovanni 
noted nothing beyond the admiration Ludovico 
seemed to have for the beautiful duchess, and 
thought nothing of it. 





Up a dark, winding staircase, up and up, to 
the very top of a tall house, carefully crept a 
muffied figure. Carefully creeping upward, and 
ever and anon looking behind him suspiciously, 
went this dark man. Arrived at the top of the 
stairs, he knocked at a small door in front of 
him. A long time, spent in impatient, fruitless 
waiting, and he repeated the summons, and this 
time more boldly. Upon the instant of the sec- 
ond signal the door opened, and a little, withered, 


ill-favored old man made his appearance, and 


asked fiercely : 

‘“‘ Who disturbe me at this hour ?” 

“One who wishes to consult your science.” 

“Too late. .Go home. Come when the sun 
shines fair and bright upon all the gay earth, and 
not come like a nighthawk. Go home.” 

“No time like the present,” calmly answered 
the stranger, standing firmly in the doorway. 

‘“‘ Dark deeds needs must be done in darkness. 
No sun can lighten your black heart. Walk in.” 

This the old man muttered, as he ushered the 
stranger into the room, then closed and locked the 
door behind them. 

“‘ Your words are ungracious, old man,” said 
the stranger, hoping by his ease of manner to 
gain ease of mind. 

“Cavil not at my words if you wish my aid. 
Be seated.” 

The new comer looked about him, and seeing 
only one chair, he hesitated to occupy it, but a 
sign from the owner made him take it. It was 
& strange room into which he was ushered. 
High dark walls covered with all sorts of fiend- 
ish pictures, bones, talismans, trophies, every- 
thing fearful and revolting; in each corner, 
standiog upright in a dark coffin, each coffin sur- 
mounted by a large stuffed raven, grinning hid- 
eously, were skelotons. Bones, skulls, stuffed 
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birds and reptiles of every variety now hung 
round this fearful room. Jn the centre of the 
apartment stood a large table, covered with 
black velvet, upon which were embroidered in sil- 
ver and carmine, cabalistic signs. Upon this 
table lay a hage volume, bound in deep red vel 
vet, and fastened by silver clasps, bearing strange 
devices. This den was dimly lighted in the day 
time by two narrow, slit-like windows, and now 
by a single lamp suspended above the table. 
This room was the abode of Calistro the famous 
Moorish sorcerer, who had of late come to work 
his wondrous spells in Milan, and had already 
gained a moet wonderfal influence over the su- 
perstitious Milanese, from the poorest peasant to 
the highest noble. People of all ranks consulted 
him, and bought charms and spells of him, and 
had their fortunes told. 

Calistro seated himself upon the huge carcass 
of a staffed crocodile, and from some secret hid- 
ing place, grinning and chattering, came an imp- 
ish little black monkey, who perched himself 
beside his master on the head of the reptile. 
The master, small, ill-favored, and malicious, 
looked hardly unlike his pet monkey. When 
both stranger and magician were seated, the lat- 
ter turned to the former, and spoke, while he 
fixed upon him his searching, restless eyes. 

“What brings you here, my friend ?” 

“I wish your aid.” 

“In what way? Shall I tell your fortune, or 
that of a friend ?” 

“ Neither.” 

“Neither? You are wrong. You may not 
care to know each event of life, but you would 
know the end of that life. Is not death, Sir 
Stranger, the consummation of everybody’s for- 
tune? I cannot pass beyond the grave.” 

‘“‘ I spoke not of death.” 

“You might have done so just as well. If I 
can read in the stars the destiny of each human 
being who comes to me, can I be blind when 
reading the faces of men, when each passion en- 
graves aline deep in the face, when the eyee— 
you need not lower yours, for I have read the 
tale they tell—speak to me? You come here 
to gain the wherewithal with which to rid you of 
a troublesome relation, Ludovico Sfurza.”’ 

At the mention of his name, the stranger 
turned pale, and sprang to his feet. 

“* Bo seated,” coldly said Calistro, with a ma- 
lignant smile. ‘‘ You should not be startled at 
hearing yourown name. I will do your bidding, 
bat befure 1 give you all you require, you must 
give me that seal ring you wear; that | request, 
so that should I need you I can send a messen- 
ger who will be accredited. The second thing 
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is also simple. You must sign this paper. 
Read it.” 


‘prt 


she scorned my suit. I,‘an Italfan nobleman, 
| wealthy beyond count, she refased. She let her 


“T promise to give to Calistro, Moorish sor | beautiful eyes express surprise, then pity, and 
cerer, half of that which he aids me to gain, I then, O heavens, as I urged my suit, she 


give him the casket.” 


scorned me! She didn’t say so, but I saw it in 


“That is simple enough, surely, Signor | her eyes, those glorious eyes. I saw her beauti- 


Calistro,” said Ludovico, smiling scornfully. 


ful lips curl, and those bewildering eyes grow 


“Tam glad you think so, and hope when the | dark with scorn as she refused me, the Marquis 


time of payment comes you will find it still as 
easy. Ras paper you must sign with your 
bi 

a ead willingly will I sign,’’ said the | 
wicked Ludovico, as he thought of the prize he 
was to gain. 
he, “ we'll see who loses in this game.” 

* Roll up your sleeve—there, that’s enough— 
a small incision—your blood flows readily—now 
for the pen—quick, ere it dries !’’ 

So spoke the little, dark, impish physician and 
sorcerer, and the bold, reckless Ludovico Sforza 
wrote his name in deep red characters on the 
paper. The magician took the paper, and un- 
elasping the book of magic upon the table, 
placed it between the leaves, and again closed the 
volume. That done, from a quaint litle cup- 
board he took several minute bottles, from each 
of which he poured a few drops into an empty 
bottle in a rich filagree case which stood upon 
the table. When he had completed the mixture, 
he handed the silver-cased bottle to Sforza, 
saying : 

“Go, now. This liquid, which is perfectly 
tasteless when mingled with wine, and perfectly 
colorless, will produce death. Five drops each 
day, and in three months your victim will pass 
away to another world, and none to say, nothing 
to prove who sent him there. Increase the dose 
—give ten drops instead of five, and in half the 
time he who swallows the dose willdie. Increase 
the dose still more, and in less time Giovanni 
Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, and husband of the 
loveliest woman in all Italy will be beyond your 
power to work him good or ill. Know now that 
I know you and your victim. Beware how you 
seek to deceive me, or play me false, your life will 
be the furteit. Gol” ° 

Without a word, Ludovico Sforza took the 
fatal bottle, and fled down stairs, without during 
to.look behind him, trembling at what he had 
done, but never swerving from his purpose. 
Could he have heard the low chuckle which 
followed him, Ludovico would have been less 
sure of getting the best of the bargain. 

“‘ Fool, fool! The compact is made, and well 
he will rae it. Ha, ha, ha! Isabella of Naples 
will feel what it isto scorn an Italian. Because 


I was homely, withered and old before my time, | 





“ When the time comes,” thought | the Moor ? 


| of Spasi. What fools the world contains ! By 

the aid of a little native wit and shrewdness, : 
these hideous skulls, pictures, stuffed birds and 

reptiles, I pass for a magician, and fool even the 

intelligent. Do I not know Ludovico Sforza 

Tyrannical, selfish, envious and un- 

principled, I read his vile thoughts, as disguised 

like a beggar I lingered near the portal of the 

duke’s palace. I could have killed Ladovico for 

gazing so boldly upon the beauty I never can 

possess. I saw his surprise as he gazed on Isa-— 
bella’s blashing face. I read his desire in his. 
eyes, and the look of hate he cast upon the lucky 
duke. Not in vain have I watched him day by 
day, and seen the hatred deepen, and the desire 
of passion grow each day more powerful. ‘The 
poison I gave him is sure if science can tell any~ 
thing. Ludovico Sforza will give the ten drops, : 
and in three weeks the Duchess of Milan will be 
a widow. Sforza, you areafool! Half of what 
you gain is mine. Ha, ha, I will take the body, 
the beautiful casket, and if Ladovico can gain 
possession of the soul without injuring the body, 
let him do so. He has pledged the casket.” 

A few weeks and the Milanese mourned like 
one great family—Giovanni Galeazzo, the loved 
Duke of Milan, was dead. He had rapidly 
faded away before their eyes. Each day on the 
balcony he grew paler and weaker; at last he 
came there no more to receive the welcome of his 
people. Pule and tearful came the adored, the 
lovely Isabella, and the people learned each day 
from her wan face how the duke was. At last 
she came not at all, the balcony was draped with 
blaek, a great grief fell upon the people, for their 
loved master was dead, the brave, generous duke. 
A great lamentation filled the city. A dark, sad 
day it was fur the devoted Milanese when the 
vault closed over all that remained of Giovanni 
Galeazzo. Isabella was tearless. 

With tears and kind offers, Ludovico Sforsa 
came to her, and rage filled his heart when he 
saw that she acorned him. Isabella distrusted 
and feared him, and in her own mind resvulved to 
rid herself of him. Oné day he came to her, 
and being inflamed by her beauty, he gave vent 
to his admiration in the following word: : 

‘‘ Isabella, beautiful creature, my heart burns 
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wikia mie. The wosds will come Heve you 
been blind to the love which neasly consumed 
me while Giovanni lived ?” 

The words etraok terror to her womaa’s heart. 
She was fully conviseed now of the trush of her 
swepicions thet Giovaani had died an unpatuaral 
death. Rising in her wrath and indignatien, 
Isabella quivering with passion exclaimed : 

“Go, vile assassin, murderer, aad pollute this 
place no more! Go, befvre I kill you, for I 
would dare do anything, now.”’ And so speak- 


ing, she drew a glittering dagger from her bosom. 


Folded, beaten back for a time, Ludovico re- 
treated. Open war was between them now, and 
she would feel his power. The next morning, 
Ieabebla, Dachess of Milan, had disappeared. 
Furious, Ladovieo Sforza rushed te the magi- 
cien’s den.. No clue could he gain there. 
Calistro. thought thes this frenzying was mere 
acting on the part of Sforza, done to blind him 
to his acts, amd Sforza thought the same of Cal- 
istro. Insulting words passed between them. 
Swords were drawn, and Calistro fell. Ludovico 
seught night and day for the lost beauty, but 
could gain no trace of her. One night as he re- 
turned from one of his vain searches, he heard a 
step behind him, aad the next instant ho wae 
stabbed from behind, and fell dead upon the 
pavements. Few were serrowful when the news 
of the assassination spread abroad. Out from 
her sanctuary, which was a ceavent near Milaa, 
came the beautiful, sad duchess, fearing nothing 
now, since the death of the bold Lupovico 
TEE Moor. 





A HINT TO LOVERS OF FLOWEBS. 

A most beautiful and easily attained show of 
evergreens may be had by a very simple plan 
which has been foand to answer remarkably well 
on a small scale. lf geraniam branches taken 
from luxuriant and healthy trees, just before the 
winter sets in, be cut as for slips, and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a fow 
days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
contiaue in the finest vigor all the winter. By 
placing a number of botsles thas filled in a flow- 
er-basket, with moss to conceal the bottles, a show 
of evergreens is easily insured fur the whole 
winter. All the different varieties of the plant 
being used, the various shapes and colors of the 
leaves blend into a beautiful effect. They require 
no fresh water.— Telegraph. 





t  *" RETIREMENT. 


What, whist is virtue but repose of mind— 
A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm; 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 
Above the passions that this world deform, 
And torture man, 8 proud, maliguant worm ; 
But here, instead, soft gales of pasriun play, 
And gently atir the heart, thereby to furm . 
A quicker sense of jo) —as breezes stray 
Across the enlivened skies, and wake them still more gay. 
: Lek 4 sSHMOMSON. 
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STATISTIO“ OF HBADACHE. 


The Medical Times and Gazette contains some: 
interesting medical data, obtained by inquiries 
made in the usual course of professional expe- 
rience, concerning the causes of headache. 
ninety cases cited, seventy-six were females—ar 
number which establishes strongly the 
fact testified to by most of the old writers, thas 
females are more frequent sufferers. Of the 
seventy-six females, forty were single. The pre- 
d seer hedoaree chicas 
Originate in the nervous system—susceptibilit 
nervous disorder being cach ohana. found in , 
the female than in the male subject. It is likely 
to exist in organisms which evidence a capability 
of so much fineness and delicacy of perception, 
united with so much proneness to emotional ex- 
citement, and in which the functions of or 
ca life are observed to be so readily wrought 

ry g states of sensation and emotion. 

f the exciting causes, emotional disturbance 
has the highest number. Out of ninety cases, 
fifty-three declared this to be one of the causes of 
their attacks, forty-eight also considered that at- 
mospheric states were to be blamed, and twenty 
five specified thunder. In regard to inheritance 
of the liability, in nimeteen cases the mother is 
mentioned, in nine the father, and in twelve both 

arents; in all, forty gave explicit evidence of 

ereditary sition, and a few others men- 
tioned cases in collateral branches. Ont of the 
ninety cases, only nineteen blamed their diet. 
As to the influence of climate, twenty-nine seem 
very clear that they are least liable to attacks of 
headache in places where the air is dry and brac- 
ing; 8ix commend cold atmosphere and six con- 
demn it ; eight praise warm atmosphere and three 
dislike it; six are in favor of sea air and four 
are averse to it. Fatigue is mentioned as an in- 


citing cause by thirty-two. 


A MODEL WOMAN. 

“Did you not say, Ellen, that Mr. B— is 

or?” 

** Yes, he has only his profession.” 

“ Will your uncle favor his suit?” 

‘“No; and I can expect nothing from him.” 

“Then, Ellen, you will have to resign fushion- 
able sgciety.” 

6 a matter—I shall see more of Fred.” 

‘You must give up expensive dress.’ 

“Q, Fred adeuires sitmplicuy.” 

“ You cannot keep a carriage.” 

* But we can have delightful walks.” 

“ You must take a smuall house, and furnish 
it plainly.” 

““Ycs; for elegant furniture would be out of 
place in a cottage.” 

* You will have to cover your floors with thin, 
cheap ts.” 
“‘ Then 1 shall hear his steps the sooner.” —Bee. 








A pEcisive ANSWER.—It is narrated of 
Queen Caroline, consort of George II., that she 
once inquired of Mr. Pitt, who subsequently be- 
came Earl Chatham, what it would cost to close 
the parks of Loudon to the populace and make 
private grounds of them. ‘“ Three Crowns, your 
majesty!’ was Mr. Pitt’s sententioud’ reply. 
And Queen Caroline never felt in a disposition 


| atverwurcda to recur to the subject. 
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fomeurstaz...] 
SONNET. 


BY R. G. JOMNSION. 





What boots the graces of thy form and face’ 
In estimation of the truly wise, 
All human beauty is in poor disgrace 
That lacks the croprn of love’s sweet sanctities. 
Think not to move onr lips with words of praise 
With such an empty challenge for applause ; 
Give us the theme of consecrated days 
Spent ia the service of some worthy cause! 
I ask thee not to fill the publie eye 
With deeds to win the sounding voice of fame; 
But in thy proper sphere do thou comply 
With all that thy peculiar duties claim. 
Then shall thy goodly honor be confessed 
im heaven and earth, and thou be truly biessed. 
¢: Deere 
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THIRTY-FIVE. 


BY MIS8 M. A. DANA. 








*THIRty-FIVE to-day! My life is just half 
through—that is, if I am to live the threescore 
and ten which the Bible says is the life of man. 
I sometimes wish that I had already reached the 


end.” 
Sach was the remark that I addressed to my- 


self upon the morning of my thirty-fifth birth- 
dey. Iwas not in the best of humors, as may 
be inferred from a portion of my remark. But 
when I had pushed aside the curtain and opened 
the window, and had revelled for a whilo in the 
glories of an October morning (for the reader 
must know what I am proud of telling, that ny 
bisthday comes in the gloriaus month of October, 
“ which makes the woods so gay’’), then did my 
spirit acquire its usual tone of serenity, and I be- 
eame half-ashamed of my first exclamation. 
But the day had begun badly, and I was destined 
to emconnter and everceme meny more vexations 
before it ended. 

As I looked in the glass that morning, never, 
60 it seemed to me, had the ravages of time been 
se perceptible. My browa locks, which had beea 
the pride and admiration of my friends, and 
which only yesterday hed seemed to me as glossy, 
ebundant and beautiful as ever, now looked 
faded and thinned—and, yes—actually there wag 
a gray hair! Iam ashamed to confess, that for 
ame instant I was almost disposed to sit down 
end cry, but happily, I did not yield to the temp- 
tation. My eyes, too, whinh ia my yotnger 
days had boen dark and lustrous, and which, as 
my cousin John bad oace said, “shone like an 
angel’s when I was animated,”’ now, upon the 
morning of my thirty. fifth bisthday, looked dull 
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and green. There were wrinkles, too, upon my 
face, which eould only have been placed there by 
the hand of time. In fact, I looked like a 
wrinkled, faded, grim old maid, and with this 
impression strong apon my mind, I put on the 
most Qaaker-Hke dress I possessed, combed my 
hair back as plainly as possible, and went down 
to breakfast. As I opened the door, I wes un- 
fortunate enough to interrupt a family conference. 
For there were seated at the table, uncle aml 
aunt, John, Harry, Frank and Kettle Annie, all 
seemingly engaged in very earnest conversation. 
Upon my sudden entyance there was an abropt 
pause, and some embarrasament expressed by 
the yousger members of the family. 

“ Awother advantage ia being an old maf,” 
thought I to myse!f, “ she’s sure to stumbie int 
places where she isn’t wanted.” 

As I seated myself ia my aceustomed place ut 
the table, there was an exclamation from John : 

“‘Good gracious, Emily, have you turned 
Quaker What in the wovlil is the meaning of 
that drab dress ?”’ 

“ it means.that I am thirty-five to-day, so be 
reverent, if you please,” said I, shaking my 
Gager at him. 

“In half meurnieg for her hopes,” I suppose, 
muttered Harry, witha most maticious expression 
of face. At this point 1 jotted down a memeran- 
dum in my mind—+to give Harry a lecture upon 
respect before the day was threegh. 

‘I do believe cousin Eniily has made a mis- 
take,” shouted my pet Frank, at this moment, 
shaking his curls all over his head. ‘I know 
she is forty instead of thirty Ave to day, and 1’ll 
prove it by the family Bible after breakfast. O, 
Cousin Emily, to think that you, of all others,e 
ehoeld. cheat in your age! I shall nover 
mever believe in you after this.” 

‘ Hold your tongues, boys,” interrupted my 
wucle. “If you don’t behave yourselves, you 
shell take no part im you knew what.” And 
here my uncle nodded mysteriously. 

As I lef the table that morning, I felt sure 
that I hated boys most decidedly, and I came to 
the conclusion that they were the most ungratefal 
set that ever lived. Even Frank, by whose sick 
bed I had epent some years of my life, who had of- 
Aon declared that he loved mebetter than anythiag 
else on earth, even he had wounded me by a 
foolish jest, 

* Please, Emily, don’t come dowa to disner in 
drab,” ssid Joha, as he handed me to the door 
in an unussslly gallent atyle. 

“« And, Cousin Emily, mother says you are not 
to enter the kitchen teday,” whispored lise 
Annie, with a moet bewitching smile. 
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“‘ So they want to get rid of me,” thonght I, 
bitterly. ‘‘ And what can have come over those 
boys this morning? I never knew them to be- 
have so. I really believe they wish I were ont 
of the house, and so I begin to think do uncle 
and aunt, too. Last year I was loaded with 
presents, and to-day there is not even the mention 
of one. Not, of course, that I care anything 
about the presents themselves, but thea it is 
pleasant to know that there is some one in the 
world who cares about you. Well, I see I shall 
have to go away from here and find a home by 
myself, for who cares for an old maid ?” 

Thas grumbling, I entered my room and cast 
my eyes around to see what it was best to employ 
m§ time about—for upon this, my birthday, I 
was extremely fastidious as regarded my occupe- 
tions. It pleased me just then to remember that 
there wes-a quantity of eld letters to be looked 
over and sorted, a task that I had put off from 
day to day as a painfal one, for it would necessa- 
rily recall the one hitter sorrow of my life. 

Twelve years before, upon that very day, my 
marriage was to have taken place. Bat before 
the time came we had quarrelled, and when the 
sun rose upon our wedding-day, Philip Allea 
was across the sea, a sad and solitary wanderer. 
As I reread those letters, relics of my love- 
dream, how vividly did every circumstance con- 
necied with it come up before me! How well I 
recollected our quarrel, which my own wilfalness 
had caused, and Philip’s sad, reproschfal fuce 
when I turned from him with the angry ex- 
elamation : . 

‘Go, if you wish it—it is best—for we shajl 
never agree—we had better never meet again.” 

And we had never met again. My words, 
bitterly repented of as soon as spoken, and re- 
pented of every day and hour since that time, 
had ‘been literally adhered to. Philip was in a 
distant land, and I was an old maid of thirty-five. 
My musings were here interrupted by the most 
outrageous noise down stairs. 1 began seriously to 
think that my uncle was knocking away a por- 
tion of his house by the hammering that I heard. 
The most uproarous shouts of laughter likewise 
floated up from the regions below. 

“T really believe everybody here is crazy to- 
day,” thought I,.as I commenced my toilet for 
dinner. ; 

To please John, I put on the very gayest drees 
I possesesed—-for however mach I might grumble 
about the boys, I knew and they knew that I 
would do most anything to please them. 

“ Very well, very well indeed—yoa'll do, Em- 
tly,” mid John; as he took a critical survey of 
my dress through his eye-giass. 
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At dinner time there were the same mysteri- 
ous nods and glances that I had noticed at break- 
fast, and everybody seemed unusually excited. 
In the afternoon John prepared to drive me out 
in his new buggy, to see the country in its Octo- 
ber dress. 

“More likely to make acquaintance with 
Mother Earth,” retorted I, “for, really, John, 
you are so excited, you will not be able to man- 
age that spirited horse of yours.” 

Bat John protested that he wae never calmer 
in his life, and as a proof of his placidity, per- 
formed some of the most ridiculous manucvres, 
without, however, convincing me at all. 

“Better go, Cousin Emily,” said Harry—“ it 
may be your last chance. I don’t expect you'll 
as much as look at me after to-day.” 

In my heart of hearts, I determined both to 
look at the gentleman and to talk to him ina 
way that he should not soon forget. But this 
matter was put off ull another day, for there 
stood John waiting impatiently for me. Now, as 
I really had no fearywhatever of John’s diiving, 
I decided to go, little guessing the vexations I 
should undergo before I reached home. 

“Now,” thought I, as I seated myself in the 
buggy, “now I will find out the meaning of all 
this mystery. It will be impossible for John to 
keep the secret from me.” 

‘‘Has anything anusual happened to-day, 
John 7?” I commenced. 

“ Anything anasual happened to day ?” repeat 
ed John—‘ why yes, I think there has.” 

“‘ What?” demanded I, impatiently. 

“ Why, you are thirty-five to-day, are you not, 
Emily?” returned John, with a very demure 
face—‘ and quite young and handsome, too, for 
“ thirty-five.” 

Now I was both amused and provoked at the 
absurdity of this speech. To tell the truth, I 
had by this time become a little tired of hearing 
‘ thirty-five.’ 

“No matter,” thought I, “he will at least be 
moved when he hears that I am to go away. I 
know that he will say cousin Emily can’t be die- 
peneed with.” 

“John,” I began, “sometimes — to-day es- 
pecially, I have thought that it would be best if 
I should go away from here—that I should be 
happier in another dwelling-place, because—” 

I was here interrupted by John, who was at- 
tacked by the most outrageous fit of coughing, 
which lasted several minutes, and which by its 
violence threatened to rupture a blood vessel. 
Indeed I was really alarmed by the evident dis- 
tress in which he was, and which exhibited itealf 
by the parple hue of his face and by the oddest 
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grimaces. No allasion was made to my remark 
during the remainder of the ride, and I mast 
say I was not a little wounded by the perfect in- 
difference manifested by John upon the subject 
of my departure. 

“ There’s Amy Anthem,” shouted John, as we 
passed a cottage, at the gate of which stood a 
blooming young girl. And as John spoke, he 
drew up with a sudden jerk, threw the reins to 
me, and was soon in earnest conversation with 
Amy. Now Any was a great favorite of mine, 
and it was no secret that she was a great favorite 
of John’s also, but J should have preferred that 
he should have taken another time to have shown 
his partiality, especially, as by their motioas I 
knew they were talking about me. So J leaned 
farther back in the carriage, feeling very uncom- 
fortable, and imagining their whole conversation. 

“I suppose he is telling her that 1 am thirty- 
five to-day, and of course she will answer with 
her prettiest smile, ‘ poor old maid, I pity her!’”’ 

“Good. by, Amy—now don’t forget to be 
ready at the exact minute,” was John’s final 
speech, as we drove away. 

John had several other calls to make, the ob- 
ject of which I could not discover. There were 
several mysterious conferences held with elderly 
spectacled ladies, and middle-aged ladies, and 
young ladies—all of whom nodded kindly to 
me, bat all of whom I suspected of saying to 
each other, “she’s thirty-five to-day, poor thing !’’ 
How I wished we were at home, and home we 
reached at length, only to be met at the door by 
Harry, who had’ spent the time profitably by 
composing an epitaph upon our probable fate, 
which, standing at the foot of the stairs, he 
shouted out to me word by word. 

How long I sat in the solitude of my own 
room I know not. Weary of the present, I had 
gone back into the days of the past—days that 
could never retarn. When I awoke to actual 
life it was dark, and the room felt dark and chill- 
ing. There was an unasual clatter of voices 
and sound of feet below, and harrying from one 
room to another. I passed down the dark stair- 
case and opened the parlor door, and then started 
back at the flood of light and the sight that 
barst upon me. The parlors were most brilliant- 
Fy lighted, and fall of company—my particular 
frieeds, many of whom I had thought far dis- 
tant—the friends of the family were all there. 
What a complete change from the dark, chilly 
room above, and the society of my own some- 
what sombre fhoughts, to these cosy, comfortable 
parlors and this pleasant company, every one of 
whom had something agreeable or compliment- 
ary tosay to me, as with John beside me to 
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keep me in countenance, I received the friends 
who crowded about me. What a change, too 

had come over the family. All the restraint 
which had eo vexed me during the day, was 
gone. My uncle and aunt were ten times kinder 
to me than usual, if such a thing could be possi- 
ble. My cousins, too, were completely trans- 
formed into polite and agreeable people. And 
as Harry presented mo with a magnificent bou- 
quet, he whispered : 

‘« Let that atone in part for my saucy speeches 
to-day, Cousin Emily.” 

I thought at that moment, I could have for- 
given him much greater offences. 

‘‘ Now,” said John, “‘ we are to have a series 
of tableaux, ali in your honor, Emily. You are 
not expected to take part in them, otherwise than 
by staring at them most intently, for I assure you 
they will be something remarka 

I laughed, promised to stare at them aost in- 
tently, and seated myself with such of the com- 
pany as were not actors. In oar rather old- 
fashioned mansion, the library eonnected with 
the parlors by means of folding doors, and these 
being now pushed aside, disclosed the theatre of 
performances. The changes which the library 
had undergone, accounted also for the hammer- 
ing sounds I had heard in the morning. 

The first tableau was rather a failure. It rep- 
resented John in a very picturesque dress, nad 
with drawn weapon standing over Frank, who 
crouched upon the grouad in terror. The bright 
weapon so near his curly head, must have fright- 
ened my little favorite, for he made a very per- 
ceptible movement, which greatly amused the 
spectators, but destroyed the effect of the picture. 
Then followed a representation of Evangeline, 
with eweet, sad face, sitting by the “ nameless 
grave;” Ruth among her sheaves of wheat, be- 
sides various groups which looked remarkably 
well. Little Red Riding-hood, which character 
was represented by blooming Amy Anthem, in a 
charming red cloak,was another attractive feature. 

Bat the tableau which most engaged my at- 
tention was the last of all, where David was 
represented as mourning over the dead Absalom. 
Harry, as Absalom, lay in the very semblance of 
death, every feature in perfect repose. There 
was a hush among the spectators, for perfect 
stillness was such a novelty in connection with 
our wild, roguish Harry, that this seemed real, 
too real. Over the bier bowed David in all the 
majesty of woe. The face of the actor was hid- 
den from my sight, bat the bowed form, the at- 
titude alone, proclaimed the depth of buman euf- 
fering. Never before to my knowledge had I 
seen the person who represented David, nor did 
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he seem knpwy to the company, for when the 
curtain fell, every one asked of his neighbor the 
question, ‘‘ whoacted David?” But none knew. 

A littie later in “the evening I managed to find 
Harry, who looked now as litsle like the dead 
Absalom as it was possible to look, and endeav- 
gred to extract from him some information in re- 
gard to the stranger—for strange to say, that was 
the subject upon which my thoughts oftenest 
dwell. But Harry pretended perfect ignorance. 

“‘ How shonid I know who it was, when my 
eyes were closed the whole time? I tell you 
what, it isn’t an easy thing to act Absalom.” 

“But you certainly know who was leaning 
over you, Harry.” 

“IT know—I think not. I had as mach as I 
could do to keep perfectly still.” 

I saw that there was nothing to be extracted 
from Harry, so I attacked Jobn upon the sub- 
ject. But my question yamajned unanswered, 
for John was again seized by one of those fear- 
ful fits of coughing that had engaged my sym- 
pathy in the morning. 

“Now that I have recovered, Emily,” seid 
Jobn, when it pleased him to stop conghing, 
‘«jast come with me into the dining-room, from 
this crowd. I’ve something there to show you.” 

And something indeed there was—for there 
stood my good old uncle with a beantiful gold 
watch in his haad, which he presented to me 
with a few simple but affecting wards. Then 
followed my aunt with a gift, at once olegant and 
appropriate. And then, in their turn, each of 
the boys. Before the presentation of his gift, 
which wag an elegant rosewood writing-desk, 
John attempted to make « little speech, but 
broke down in the midst of it, to the great amuse- 
ment of all, for John was very seldom embar 
rassed. Ah! how little justice I had done them 
all that morning. I had accused them of not 
opring for me, of wishing me out of the house; 
and bere had the whole family united in honor 
ing my birthday and remembering my tastes. 
How much had I, old maid as I was, and thirty- 
five years old, to be thankful for! How like a 
atab did every one of these kindnesses seem, 
when I thonght of my morning soliloquy. As 
$hese idegs passed through my mind, I raised my 
ayes and encountered those of Annie, who, child- 
hike, had been finttering about from one room 
® another, and wes now watching me intently. 

“Now, Cousin Emily, if yon will come into 
She library, I will show you my present.”’ 

The library had been entirely deserted by our 
gneate, and as Annie and I approached it from 
the dining-room, I saw only one solitary figure, 
that of the stranger, sitting with his face turned 
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from the light. I was about to withdrsy, byt 
Annie urged mts gently forward, and just then 
the stranger turned with an eager look, and for 
the first time for twelve years, I stood face to 
face with Philip Allen! There was no mistaking 
those features, which once seen could never be 
forgotten, and there was no mistaking the eager, 
impetuous haste with which Philip rushed for- 
ward to greet me. He was not changed; and 
that thought brought such exceeding joy, that I 
forgot that I was thirty-five, and no longer young 
and handsome. 

Strange to say, this idea never occurred to me 
during the remainder of the evening, which 
seemed unaccountably short—neither the next 
day, nor the next day after. Bat, as Harry rp- 
marked next morning at breakfast, travellezs 
have such wonderful stories to relate, that one 
cannot even think of anything else. Philip, in- 
deed, had been a wanderer many years, and 
those years had been so full of marvellous ad- 
ventures, and it was so necessary that he should 
tell them to somebody, that it happened, I herd- 
ly know how, that I was obliged to give bim a 
great many conferences in the library. And 
these adventures had from one thing led to an- 
other, and finally, in the most uwaromantic mag- 
ner possible (for what romance could be expeet- 


‘ed of such elderly people), it was proposed that 


we should give out another invitation to oar 
friends some evening, and that we should become 
actora in that very imposing tablean, calle! 
mayriage. We did as we proposed, and so I he 
came Mrs. Philip Allen. 

John congratulated me in a curious fashion : 

“You are not half good enough for Philip, 
Emily—for haven’t you deserted me moet crnel- 
ly, when I took the trouble tp take you to ride 
upon your thirty-fifth birthday, and nearly killed 
myeclf jn keeping good news from you. The 
whole family took the greatest trouble to deceive 
you that day, for of course we all knew Philip 
had come. By the way, I must tell Philip how 
much happier you would be if you. went away 
from here, because—”’ 

And here John was seized with his old fit of 
coughing, which was speedily cpred, however, 
by the sight of Amy Anthem. 

As for myself, I need only to say, that I loak 
back with the most pleasant recollections, to the 
day when I was thirty-five, and I aggure you that 
that wasn’t a great while ago. 

ED OE ee 
MEMORIES. 


Memories ae like cert among ae shag 

Like ny gtooms, like najads in the ; 

And aetna: are sweet, and sadder some then detth. 
DRE Banta. 
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“COME HOME.” 


Suggested by a sermon to young men preached Sunday 
exening, October 16, by the Rev Alfred Cookmom, Philq- 
dedphia. Subject" igal Son.” 
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BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


Come, weary wanderer, come again 
Unto thy Pather’s house and heert! 
Though guilty have thy wanderings been, 
And stained thy sou) with much of ain. 
Yet do not longer stricken roam— 
Return again !—ooge home, come home! 


Thy Father's willing car inclines 
Unto thy footeteps drawing nigh ; 
Though want before hath marked thy lines, 
And sin made up thy strange designs, 
Sdll, weary one, no longer roam— 
Return again '—come home, come home! 


A yearning heart with pulses warm, 
Waite anxtously thy faltering step: 

To clasp with arms of love thy form, 

To draw thee back from life's rough storm. 
0, sad one, do not longer roam— 
Return egsin !—come home, come home! 


No longer est the husks of swine; 
Thy Father's board is more than filled ; 
The fatted calf is wholly thine: 
Let then with joy thy heart incline. 
0, wanderer, do not longer roam— 
Return again !—come home, come home! 
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HERBERT GRANGER'S SIN. 


PPO PPLAPO LEO LPL PI 


BY OLARISGA W. STORY. 


Hgrssxt Granger stood leaning over his 
dreasing-table with a scowl on his forehead and 
acarling-iron in hishand. One of his glossy, 
parple-black ringlets, fresh from the artistic hands 
of his hair dresser, had taken a notion to straight- 
@0 itself ont in an andacious, unbecoming way, 
aad this was what the scowl and the curling-iron 
Were for. The table was littered up like any 
Woman’s—there were brushes and combs—bot- 
es of hair-oil and cologne—ecissors, pin-cushions 
tod a thousand little knick-knacks egsential to 
the making up of a fashionable toilet, bat, as the 
advertisements have it, “too numerous to men- 
fon" A couple of dainty boxes, with French 
labels, stood side by side under the elegant littls 
Jmirror, The oval cavers were upacrewed and 
half removed, and if one had bean near enongh 
0 catch s glimpse of their contenta, they might 
bare taken a second suspicions glance st the 
brilliant white and red complexion of the young 
Rtntleman who stood there winding that refrac- 
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tory lock of heir about the enrling-iron. Not 
that I wonld insinuate anything against the gen- 
uipaness of the roses and lilies which blossomed 
80 freshly between the enclosing hedge of whiskers 
and curls in the garden of the aforesaid young 
gentleman’s face. NotI. I hold that truthfal- 
ness to neture is one of ay author’s first duties, 
and who ever heard of such @ thing as any per- 
son, nat strictly feminine, resorting to the beanti- 
fying inflaence of pearl-powder and rouge ? 

There the litle oval boxes stood, however, 
with their covers unscrewed and half removed, 
and their Parisian ingcriptions staring up saucily 
at the brilliant complexion above them, as 
though they could have told queer stories had 
they wished to, and preached queer sermons, and 
given queer advice. As if they could have said, 
and would have said it, too, only that their audi- 
tor understood nothing but English, and they 
talked nothiag but French’: 

“ Herbert Granger, you are @ weak, vain fop 
of a fellow. You are effeminate—you are silly— 
you sre insincere—your heast is as falee as your 
complexion—se hollow, and wnreliable, and easily 
twisted aboot, ae that lock of hair you are scowl, 
ing at.” 

Perhaps they did manage to make themselves 
underaood a little, for the young man suddenly 
gave ap uneasy, downward glance—frowned, 
and pashed the little oval boxes impatiently on$ 
af sight under a crumpled newspaper. 

“ Heigh-ho! Now for an hour or two at 
cousin Harry’s, and then an evening with Julia— 
charming Juli!” | ’ 

These were his thonghts, not his words (for 
only children and people innocent as children 
are apt to talk alond‘to themselves), as he laid 
down the curling-iron and gave a finishing touch 
to his hair, by amoathigg it over with his jewelled 
hand 


“ Beautiful Julia!” bia thought ran on, “ how 
the men envy me, and whst wouldn’t some of 
the dear creatares give to stand im my shoes—the 
effianced lover of the handeomest girl in the city |” 

A gleam of the rich October aunset shet ig 
just then #t 9 window of the luxuriously fap, 
nished room, and fluttered ageinst the satin; 
papered wall. It looked like a little golden bird 
alighting there, rnffling ita pretty plumage, and 
perching its rosy head on one side, as if it had @ 
faculty of hearing the young man’s unspokeg 
thoughts, and had come in on purpose te listen. 

“Jupiter! whet would Miss Julia say to see 
menow? (He waa softening down the rathar 
hectic brjMianpy of ang cheek with the corner of 
a dampeped hendkerchief.) Confound it, whag 
adaub! But it’s @ pans rule thet wont work 


a a 
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both ways, and if she doesn’t come out once in 
a while with more color than the Lord gave her, 
then I’m mistaken. She don’t think J know it 
though, any more than I think she knows that I 
am by nature as sallow as an Kast Indian, and as 
‘ gtraight-haired as a cat. By the way, what fools 
the women are, to take so much pains to please 
us men, and what fools we men are to take 
equal pains to please them. I vow I wouldn’t 
do it—I would be as indifferent as a stone—I 


would let paint and hair-oil, and curling-tongs go . 


to the deuce, if it wasn’t that my purse was 90 
mighty lean, and I must fatten it by marrying an 
heiress. O dear, why couidn’t I have been born 
rich instead of handsome ¢” 

At this period of his thoughts, he smiled a 
faint, sarcastic smile to himself, and the little 
golden bird, listening as it flitted softly along the 
satin papered wall, grew pale with disgust or 
fright, and as he went on thinking his vain, sel- 
fish thoughts, it grew dimmer and dimmer, flat- 
tering and shrinking away across the clusters of 
roses on the paper, still flattering, and shrinking, 
and fading away, till at last its little pale, gold 
wings shut together languidly, the listening head 
drooped, and creeping into a dim corner of the 
chamber, it vanished altogether. 

Perhaps if Herbert Granger had watched his 
little timid visitor, instead of stadying his mirror 
80 attentively, and if his spiritual ear had been 
delicate enough to hear the divine song it sung, 
he would have washed the roses from his face, 
and straightened out his curling hair, for very 
shame—shame born of the dim perception that 
he was a most npmanly man. As it was, how- 
ever, he only drew on his faultlessly fitting kid 
gloves, holding up his small hand before the 
glass as he did so, to admire its feminine white- 
ness and size, set his hat stylishly over his curls, 


took up his fashionable walking-stick, and giving 


it a nonchalant twirl, sauntered down stairs into 
the street. 

A little, thinly-clad figure, holding to its bo- 
som a bundle that had a human look, as if it 
might be a baby, fluttered timidly out from one 
of the dark, narrow by-streets, as he went along, 
and laid its hand on his arm—a thin, white, trem- 
ulous hand, that one might have taken fora 
snow flake, and almost looked to see it ‘melt in 
the warmth of the glossy broadcloth sleeve, to 
which it clung so shyly, yet so pleadingly. 

‘A few pennies, sir—my baby is starving.” 

There was a pitiful sadness in the sweet, faint 
voice, but nothing that should have made the 
hot, red blood dash up into Herbert Granger's 
face, as it did, showing its crimson stain, even 


through pearl-powder and rouge. 


HERBERT GRANGEH’S SIN. ; 


““ How dare you dog my steps in that way, you 
beggar ?” he said, angrily shaking off the little 
hand as remorselessly as though it had been the 
snow flake it looked. ‘‘ This is the third time I 
have seen you to-day.” 

The girl’s head, which had been drooped, as 
if for shame, during her appeal for charity, was 
lifted with a sudden start. 

‘‘ Indeed—indeed I did not know who it was, 
Herbert! God knows I would rather starve than 
beg of you /” : 

And then the little slight, thinly-clad figure, 
holding its haman-looking bundle to its bosom, 
fluttered and shrank away, as the sunshine had 
shrank away on the wall—fluttered and shrank 
away in the darkness and noise of the great 
crowded street—flattered and shrank away, God 
only knows with what utter despair and weari- 
ness of heart and limbs! 

Time hung heavily on Miss Julia Knowlton’s 
hands. Time is apt to hang heavily, I believe, 
when young women are expecting their lovers, 
as Miss Julia was expecting hers. 

The tiny hands of her jewelled watch (dear, 
busy, industrious hands—did they ever teach 
their wealthy, petted mistress, I wonder, the les- 
son of patience and faithful duty which those 
little golden pulses throbbed out day after day, 
and month after month!) indicated the hour of 
six, and Herbert was not coming till eight. Dear, 
dear, what a weary time it was to wait, Miss 
Jalia thought. She had yawned over her em- 
broidery, bored herself almost to death at the 
piano (though she played only Herbert’s favorite 
songs), got sleepy over the last fashion plates, 
and cross over the last novel. She had paced 
the long parlors up and down, ot because she 
was impatient for his arrival (she was too well- 
bred to love him heartily enough and healthily 
enough for that), but because she was alone in 
the house, with only the stupid servants to keep 
her company, and could think of nothing better 
to busy herself about—walked till her dainty 
feet fairly ached with their restless pacing back 
and forth. Then she had stopped before one of 
the long mirrors and arranged and re-arranged 
to suit her own capricious taste, the stylish braids 
of her abundant hair, petulantly wondering how 
much a fright her dressing-maid would make her, 
if left to herself. 

“There's a beggar at the door, what wont be 
sent away all I can do, ma’am,” said a servant, 
thrasting her head into the room, while the 
white, jewelled fingers were still busy at their 
task of unlooping and looping up again the silk- 
en, scented waves of braided hair. 


—_ 


t 
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HERBERT GRANGER’S' GEN: 


“‘ Nonsense, Nancy,” ‘was the peevish answer. 
“You presume on my good natare, because I 
happen to be alone this evening. “Where’s the 
earthly use of your coming to me with such staff 
as that. » Of course she'll go away if you tell 
her to.” 

“But she’s such a pretty, scared, tender-look- 
ing little thing, ma’am, and so young, and has 
such a white, sad face, and such a tired way of 
speaking, that I hadn’t the heart to send her 
_fway vo better than she came, unless you are 

unwilling for me to take her into the kitchen— 
the back kitchen, of course, ma’am—and cheer 
her up a bit with something to eat ani drink.” 

If Miss Jalia had heard her described as old 
and infirm and haggard, ten to one she would 
have ordered Nancy to banish her from the prem- 
ises instantly, though she was not natarally un- 
kind at heart; but the servant girl’s adjectives 
struck her fancy, as a pretty paragraph ina 
fashionable sensation sermon on charity might 
have done. A strange impulse came over her. 

“You say she is young and pretty, Nancy,” 
she said, glancing at her watch again, and yawn- 
ing languidly. ‘If that is thé case, she must be 
interesting, and you may show her in here. Don’t 
roll your eyes out bo, girl,” she added, laughing 
at Nancy’s stare of amazement, ‘‘but do as I 
tell you. Iam dying of ennui, and perhaps she 
will serve to amuse me for awhile.” 

Amuse you, Lady Julia! God forbid! 

What a sweet, white, mournful face it was 
that dawned upon her vision the next moment 
with the roses blanched entirely out of the wax- 
en cheeks—with the light of all womanly faith 
and joy and hope faded from the melancholy 
eyes, as though drenched away by constant 
weeping—with the delicate lips quivering, as in 
a pallid supplication for rest and peace—and the 
soft hair astray about the temples, as beautifally 
and sadly golden as sunshine on new-made 
graves. O yes, what a very sweet, white, mourn- 
fal face it was—so wan, so pleading, so wistful, 
and so weary—with such a forlorn, dejected, pen- 
teat expression lying about the young mouth, 
and over the low, smooth brow like a shadow! 
And what an old, old look it gave to the girlish 
countenance to have that little human bundle 
hagged to the youthful bosom beneath ! 

“Nancy told the truth—you are pretty,” said 
Julia, speaking with impulsive frankness, and 
roused into something quite like interest, by her 
strange guest's youth and loveliness. “I never 
should have mistrusted you were a beggar though, 
you don’t look like one. You are not at all like 
those horrid old things who beg in the street. If 
you had been, I shouldn’t have let you come in 
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here,” she added, pulling the trembling little fig- 
ure forward into the fall blaze of light, and ehen 
pushing her good-naturedly down into the deli- 
cious depths of 4 luxurious rocking-chair, against 
the crimson cushions of which, her face looked 
more thin and melancholy than ever. 

“‘ And indeed I am not a beggar, ma’am—that 
is, I have not been one long.” The words were 
articulated wearily and slowly, as though all the 
frail young creature’s strength was concentrated 
in the effort to speak them. “I never before to- 
day asked charity, ma’am—never indeed. But 
I could not see my baby starve—O, I could not, 
could not see my blessed darling starve.” 

Down underneath ail the vanity and pride aad 
selfishness of Julia Knowlton’s surface character, 
there was a sealed fountain of tender, womanly 
feeling and geatle womanly charity, which the 
pathos of those few plaintive words stirred into 
sudden life. 

“Poor thing!” she said, leaning over the chair, 
and smoothiag back with her jewelled hand the 
loose gold of the straying hair—‘ poor thing! 
tell me your story—you have a story, Iam sure.” 

“Not much —of—a—one—ma’am.” Still 
more wearily and wanderingly came the faintly 
spoken words, and stilt more thin and pallid for_ 
their utterance, looked the attenuated face lean- 
ing back against the glowing velvet cushions. 
“It is a—very—very—old—story, ma’am. I was 
so young—éo silly—eo vain—so credulous—” 

She stopped there, raised her head a little, and 
withdrew the ragged covering from the tiny bun- 
die nestling at her breast, revealing a baby face 
still more wan, and sharp, aud pitifal than her 
own, and holding it forward a little more into 
the light (drooping her head as she did so), as 
though that would finish her story for her better 
than words. 

“You were seduced then 7” 

Julia said it, snatching her caressing hand 
away from among the golden coils of hair, as 
though they had been so many serpents, and 
stepping suddenly back, with the quick, cold im 
stinct of self-righteousness freezing over for an 
instant the sweet waters of pity, so lately troubled 
to their depths. Seduced! What a hard, cold 
word it seemed, coming from those haughty lips, 
and what a wide guif it fixed between those two 
young and beaatifal women—so near together, 
because they were young and beautiful, and yet 
so infinitely far apart in the world’s dimly seeing 
eyes. 

It was a sad, sad picture, and any artist who 
could have wrought it out on canvass, might 
have brought the very angels down from heaven 
to weep above the production of his goniws. A 
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ead, sad picture—the Haile, trentitling, penitent 
omecast—a child in years and in strength—a we- 
man only in her sin asd its punishment of shame 
—shrinking and drooping over her starving babe, 
in the glare and gorgeousness of that lnxurious 
room, and her more favored sister holding her- 
self scornfally aloof, with the light gleaming over 
her silken raiment, revealing the flush and the 
angry darkness of pride on her beautiful face, 
flashing and throbbing over the jewels in her 
braided hair—over the delicate laces on her bo- 
eon, and the golden bracelets banding her round 
white arms !—a sad, sad picture! 

But the angel came dewn and troubled the 
waters of Julia Knowlton’s heart once again. 
There came before her, while she stood there, the 
memory of a sweet story that has been handed 
dowe to us through the centaries—the story of 
the Magdalen of old—the penitent Magdalen, 
who found strength and pardon and peace, be- 
cense of the holy, pitying leve and tenderness 
ef her Divine Brother and Saeriour! Somehow, 
though Jalia was a frivolous, giddy woman of 
the world, that memory touched and softened 
her heart. 

“‘ Poor child !” she said, again leaning over the 
, ohair as she had done at first, and gathering 
away once more the soft, stray treases from the 
drooping face. ‘Poor child! peor child! I 
pity you from my heart. You have been sadly 
wronged. What is your baby’s mame, dear ?” 

The bent face lifted iteelf at the question, 
flamed all over for an instant with the sudden 
etain of shame, like snow turning blood-red un- 
der the sunset, then grew white with a whiteness 
as of death, and fell back faintly among the ruby 
eushions. 

“ Herbert !” 

“‘ Herbert Herbert what, poor dear ?” 

“‘Her—bert Fray, now. (What a feeble, 
forced, wandering whisper i¢ was!) I have 
-rcalled him Herbert Granger—until—to-day 
-~bat I saw him—saw bim—ite father—and he 
was—cru—el—O so cruel !’’ 

With a face so changed that it seemed sudden- 
ky petrified into marble, Julia Knowlton turned 
away, and walked unsteadily to and fro, stretch- 
ing out her clasped hands between herself and 
her guest, seeming to shrink away from the 
harmless, quiet little figure, as though the very 
sight of it hurt some tender place in her heart— 
ageming to shrink away, as that had shrunk away 
not long before, in the darkness and noise of the 
gweat crowded street. 

Ah, even fashionable wemen have hearts 
sometimes, capable of loving and of suffering— 
ead hers, wreatling stormily with its pain, under 


her jewelled boddice, was one of them. Gne of 
the barriers which she had so proudly bailt up 

between herself and the little outcast hed bean 

thrown down with suck force, thas her whele 

womenly soul recoiled frem the sheck. She 

went forward at last, still holding her clasped 

hands between hemelf and her guest, as though 

to ward off some apprehended hart. Bat, O, 

how harmlessly still the fragile igure was lying ! 

How pitifully white the thin face showed egainat 

the brilliant background of rosy velvet! How 

strangely close the long, fair leshes clung to the 
sunken cheeks! Waa ahe asleep ? 

“Wake up, dear !”"—the clasped hands were 
still between them—*‘ wake up, and come with 
me to the kitchen. I ought to have thought of 
it long ago, you look so famished and exhausted. 
Are you not hungry ?’” 

The baby stirring in its ragged blaaket, woke 
up and smiled in her face. That was all the an- 
swer that she received. ’ 

“Come, wake ap! It is strange you could ge 
to sleep with that name on your lips.” (The 
hands were shudderingly unclasped then, and one 
of them was laid gently on the sloeper’s shoulder 
to rouse her.) 

Ay, you may unlock your hands without feay, 
Lady Julia. The poor thing will never hurt 
your heart any more with her sad history! You 
may clasp the slender shoulders, and bend down 
closely over the pallid, mournful face, and call 
her by name, and try to waken her by the men- 
tion of foad (you could have wakened her so yes- 
terday, or the day before, or even a week since, 
for she was hungry as long ago as that—but you 
cannot waken her now.) God’s saddest angel 
has been in your presence when you knew it not, 
and a ransomed spirit went ont with him into the 
mystery of the unknown hereafter, never to 
know hunger, or cold, or sin, or shame, any more 
forever. 

People wondered why the match was brokea 
off between the handsome Herbert Granger and 
the beautiful heiress, Julia Knowlton—they had 
seemed so devoted to each other! And they 
wondered still more, as the years went by, why 
she remained single, and what strange whim had, 
got into her head that she should adopt and ed- 
ucate as her own that pale-faced little pauper 
boy, whose aatecedents no one knew or conld, 
even guess at. Perhaps if they could have looked 
into her heart, knowing whose child it was, and 
seen that she loved it less for its own sake than 
for its erring father’s, yet loved it greatly for its 
own, they would have wondered still the mare. 
Bet eo it was. 





THE UNWELOOME NORITGSE. 


{onserman. } 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 





BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


The moonbeams are lighting the hills and the vales, 
While night's deepest silence o'er all things prevails; 
The stars shining brightly their watches still keep, 
And Nature repores to quiet and sleep; 

But the niind is still active, and sends forth the ray 
That illamines our life like the first beams of day. 


We listen with rapture to Nature's sweet hymn, 

At morn, or at eve when the daylight grows dim; 

In the hour when we turn to the past, and reflect 
On the hearts that we love and the minds we respect ; 
And ‘tis well thus to cheer the ead spirit and lone 
With muric and memory, the lovely and gone. 


Ané each hour has ite lesson to kindly impert, 

If we yield to its teachings a true willing heart; 

Some breathings of heaven to throw o'er the gloom 
And the cares of the world, like a wreath on the tomb: 
Where the forms of the loved and the lovely repose, 
Where bloom in sad beauty the violet and rose. 


But at this seeming panse when deep silence bears sway, 
When thoughts are more free, and glad spirita obey ° 

’ ‘Their beavenly missions, we wake to the power 

Of @rath, that seems born of the lonelivst hour: 

And the world stands unveiled to our vision, and light 

Shines forth like the stars in the deep shades of night. 


O, heed its grave teachings, for wisdom and worth 
Are more to be sought than the riches of earth ; 
And the Inward revealings are given to guide 

To freedom and happiness—all things beside 

May be doubted, if ever conflicting they prove 
With their judgment of trath and the spirit of love. 





(onrenvAaL.) 


THE UNWELCOME MONITOR. 


BY EDWARD D. PBABODY. 


Soms years ago I was appointed agent for an 
extensive firm in the city of New York, and was 
obliged by the duties of my office to travel fre- 
queatly in the Western States. In those days 
the means of communication between different 
parts of the country were“mach less extended 
than at present, and in consequence I very often 
performed long journeys on horseback, conceal- 
ing commonly large sums of money about my 
person. For the better security of life and prop. 
erty, which were not seldom endangered in the 
less populous districts, I invariably made it my 
practice to go armed ; and being naturally of a 
fearless tarn, rather enjoyed than otherwise the 
sense of danger from which I was never wholly 
free. One of my adventures—and I met many 
well worth narrating—involved circumstances 
which at the time seemed to border on the su- 
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explained.in pact, have always been in a greet 
Ineasure mysteriously inexplicable. No systetty 
of psychology has ever yet succeeded in analys- 
ing these occult operations of the mind, by 
which the imagination is determined to represent 
on its canvases seenes which are yet enveloped im 
the impenetrable darkness of futurity. But to 
my stery. : 

The occasions of my business in the year 163~, 
rendered it necessary for me to traverse atone the 
western part of the State of Ohio, and I made 
the journey, as usual, on horseback. This State, 


‘| now one of the mest lustrous stars in the federaf 


constellation, was at that time eclipsed in glery:. 
by many a sister luminary which has since grown 
dim beside it. The greater part of my ronte lay © 
through a thinly peopled region, in which the 
houses were “like. apgel’s visita, few and far be: 
tween,” and in which I was frequently obliged 
to put up with saecommodations of the very 
plainest description. One wet, raw, windy day 
in October I had ridden further than commoa on 
a wretehed road, Which had greatly tasked the — 
powers of my willing horse; and as the after 
noon wore away, and still no signs of a heuse 
appeared, I began to feel anxious no less on his 
account than on my own. Jast befure evening: 
closed in, however, I was overjoyed by the dis. 
tant prospect of a house, rudely built, indeed, 
but as welcome to my eyes as the low-lying © 
shores of Guarnahani to the strained vision of 
Columbus and his comraffes. Patting the neck 
of my jaded steed, and speaking encouraging 
words to him, I pushed on to the haven which 
promised us rest after the toil and weariness of 
the day’s exertions. Through the uncurtained 
windows of the lower story streamed out into the 
increasing darkness a cheerful light, whose wav- 
ering brightness indicated an open fire-place. 
As I drew near the house, I could partially dis- 
cera through the gloom the shapes of irregular 
sheds and outbuildings attached to the main 
structare ; but I only cursorily glanced at these, 
befng more intent on reaching the inside than - 
scrutinizing the outside of the edifice. The 
sound of nfy horse’s hoofs attracted the attention 
of the inmates, and a man issued from one of the 
outbuildings, bearing a dark lantern which en- 
tirely concealed his own figure, while ic plainly 
revealed mine. 

“Can you take care of my horse, and give me 
food and lodging for the night?’’ I inquired. 
‘“‘ We are both exhausted, and can hardly go 
further before to-morrow.” 

‘* Yes,’ was the laconic answer. 

I dismounted and followed the man as he led 
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my horse into the bapn; and having seen him 
well provided for, we went without an additional 
syllable into the house. My companion all the 
while, whether accidentally or designedly, kept 
the bright side of the lantern constantly turned 
toward me; and it was not antil we entered the 
apartment containing the fire, that I could fairly 
obtain asightof him. Linvoluntarily tarned my 
gaze upon him before even glancing at the room 
into which I now entered, impelled by an irre- 
sistible curiosity for which I was at a loss to ac- 
coant. He was aman of rather more than the 
average stature, with a breadth across the shoul- 
dtrs I have never but once seen equalled; in- 
deed, so athletic was his appearance that I saw 
instantly I was but a babe in comparison of 
physical strength, although at least two inches 
his superior in stature. His features were not 
illehaped ; if it had not been for a low forehead, 
he might have been called almost good looking ; 
his complexion, however, was dark, and a pro- 
fasion of bushy beard rendered the expreseion 
of his mouth hardly visible. I was just turning 
my eyes from his face to obsetve the aspect of 
my new quarters, when for a second his glance 
met mine; it was instantaneously averted, but a 
thrill of horror, loathing and dismay shot 
through my frame like an agonizing electrical 
shock. It was a rather small, black eye the oth- 
er being sightless and nearly shut, which had 
thus powerfully affected me; in its horrible glit- 
ter seemed to lurk the concentrated quintessence 
of devilish malignity. No words can describe 
the convulsive recoil with which I shrank from 
that glimpse into the depths of his soul; it was 
as if the earth had yawned beneath my feet, and 
in the blackness of the gloomy abyss I had half 
descried the deeper blackness, vast and ill- 
defined, of the prince of evil. With an immense 
effort of will, however, I shook off the influence 
of the man, and directed my attention to the 
objects that surrounded me. The room was not 
large, and was roughly plastered, although din- 
gy and dirty. Atone end was a rude attempt at 
a bar, formed out “of unplaned boards; ané@ 
behind this sat a woman of about thirty, with a 
wild expression of despair on her face’; not im- 
pulsive and ungovernable, but graven in sharp 
lines on every feature, as if it were the sculp- 
tured countenance of a condemned criminal. 
On one side of the fireplace sat a man with his 
legs up against the side of the room, looking 
moodily into the fire, and smoking a clay pipe, 
black as the chimney-back ; he did not raise his 
eyes once towards me. On the other side sat a 
dog on his hind legs, a rough, nondescript-look- 
ing animal, with a sullen yet honest stare in his 
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eye, as he surveyed me, grewling low all the 
while. The farniture of the room was of the 
rudest kind, consisting of a few chairs and a 
table, on which lay a large jack-knife, and a 
piece of plag tobacco; one tallow candle stood 
near by, with along smoky wick. 

I touk a chair and sat down by the fire, and 
asked if they could give me any supper. The 
woman arose, and without saying a word, set on 
the table from behind the bar, a half eaten leg of 
ham, a loaf of bread, and a jug of milk, and 
then resumed her seat in silence. My conductor 
sat down near the fire, with his face half turned 
away from me, and lighting a pipe, puffed away, 
likewise in silence. My nerves are none of the 
most susceptible, but by this time the gloom of 
the party had thoroughly infected me, and my 
feelings were not to be envied, as I heartily 
wished the morrow were come. The one-eyed 
man rose at last, and went to the bar. 

“ Well ?”’ said the woman, coldly. 

‘‘ Brandy,” was the reply. 

‘You've had enough, already,” she retorted, 
bitterly. 

“Yuu lie,” he answered, with a fierce oath, 
*“T’ve got to stick the hog early in the morning, 
and I want some more.” 

“You'd rather stick the hog than kill a chick- 
en, any day,” exclaimed the woman, passion- 
ately, ‘I hate you, you brute.” 

“You do, do you %” sneered he. ‘‘Give me 
the bottle, or I’ll break it over your head.” 

“‘ Take it yourself,” groaned she, leaving the 
bar, ‘“‘ I wish you were dead, and me too.” 

The man took the bottle and drank a long 
draught from it, casting at the same time a men- 
acing look towards the woman, and shaking his 
head at her threateningly. The woman shud- 
dered, and covered her face with her hands. I 
could not stand it any longer, and abruptly asked 
tobe shown to my chamber. 

The man, taking up a candle, motioned me to 
follow him, when the dog, which had been quiet 
befure, evinced signs of great uneasiness, and, 
after trying to atrest’ my notice by a series of 
hybrid noises, halfway between a bark and a 
whine, seized hold of my pantaloons, and held 
me fast. 

“Curse the dog,” muttered the man, with an 
awfal oath, under his breath, and adding, “ Don’t 
mind the cur,” he dealt the poor animal such a 
kick with his heavy boot as sent him flying across 
the ruom with a yelp of pain. 

Without farther delay he condacted me up a 
narrow flight of staira into a room contaiuing a 
tolerably decent bed, a washstand, table, and a 
couple of chairs. Setting the candle duwn, he 
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left the room and went down stsiya, No sooner 
had the door closed behind him, than I noiselessly 
bolted it, and placed all the available furniture 
in the room against it, which operations consid- 
erably alleviated the uneasiness of my mind. 
As I turned towards the table to examine my 
pistols, I was startled at seeing in a cheap look- 
ing-glass which rested against the wall, the re- 


flection of the end of my money belt, just visible. 


between my waistcoat and my pantaloons. I 
commonly wore this next my body, but on this 
morning I had accidentally forgotten it till near- 
ly dressed, and had therefore strapped it around 
me hastily, as I had little time to spare. I re- 
collected with no slight disquietude the opporta- 
nity of observing this which had been atfurded 
by the dark lantern; and the enigmatical remark 
of she woman, the diabolical look of my host, and 
the suspicious behaviour of the dog, simultane- 
ously recurred to my mind, and contributed 
greatly to increase this disquietude. My first 
impulse was not to go to bed atall; but my sec- 
ond was to apostrophize myself under the title of 
‘infernal foul,” and, following the line of con- 
duct implied, although hardly expressed, in this 
remark, I took off my clothes, and plunged intg 
bed. 
The wild moanings of the wind kept me list- 
ening for a while to their gusty music, and en- 
hanced the feeling of awe which I strove in vain 
to banish from my breast. After an hour or two, 
however, as every thing seemed perfectly still, the 
fatigue of my journey gained the mastery of all 
anxiety, and 1 fell into a state akin to sleep, but 
distinguished from it by my retaining a con- 
sciousness of where I was and how J was circum- 
stanced. I was powerless to move or act, but J 
seemed gifted with an almost supernatural acute- 
ness of mental activity, by which I touk cogni- 
zance of the least noise or disturbance. In this 
abnormal condition I appeared to remain tranquil 
for a long time, seeing and hearing altogether 
independently uf physical organs of sense, when 
I became aware in my dream—for it was only an 
unusual kiud of dream—of a scratching noise 
jest outside my chamber window, which was near 
the head of the bed. This grew louder and 
louder, until, bursting the spell of inaction which 
had hitherto bonnd me hand and fvot, I appeared 
to leap up and rush to the window. ALI with- 
out was hidden in inky blackness, and the candle 
I had left burning on the table was flickering in 
its socket, evidently about to expire. With a 
great effurt 1 fluug up the casement, and peered 
eagerly into the gloom, but I could discern noth- 
ing ; and as | was on the point of closing the 
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shiver all over my frame, 9 large object brushed 
against my hands, and leaped into the room. I 
started back, and giving a hurried glance round 
the chamber, saw by the: latest flicker of the dy- 
ing candle, the form of the strange-looking deg . 
I had seen down stairs, sitting on the bed bolt, 
upright, and staring at me. The next instant I 
was in utter darkness. 

For some moments, I hardly knew how long, 
I stood motionless, while a crowd of conflicting 
emotions swept across my mind ; but soon recov- 
ering myself, I luckily remembered there was 
pleaty of matches in my cigar case; toward my 
coat pocket therefore I groped my way, and se- 
curing them, struck one of them. What was my 
joy to see standing on tha wooden mantel-piece 
a second candle, half burned, bac still able to 
give light for a couple of hours, at least? This 
was speedily kindled, and then, turning towards 
the dog, 1 approached the bed. The animal 
seemed to have no ill-natared designs, but as I 
drew oearer, tarned his nose upward, and gave a 
low growl, and finding I did nut heed his paa- 
tomime, but stretched out my hands to seize 
him, he repeated the action, and took every pos 
sible means to (lirect my attention to the ceiling. 
Without understanding his desire at the time, I 
involuntarily glanced upward, and conceive my 
horror at seeing directly over the head of my 
bed, the faint but distinct outlines of a large trap- 
duor. 

My frozen blood had hardly begun to tingle 
slong my veins once more, when my eyes, firmly 
riveted on this mysterious object, plajuly per- 
ceived it tremble, and commence sluwly tw open. 
The dog obeerved this likewise, and attering a 
loud howl, sprung from the bed aud out of-the 
still open window. The door, nevertheless, as- 
cended gradually, and just as a furious gust of 
wind swept by, and with one of its eddics ex- 
tinguished the candle, a large, heavy something 
feli with a crash upon the bed. With agasp and 
acry of suffocation, 1 started, and opeuiug my 
eyes, discovered I had been dreaming; and the 
sénse of bewilderment accompuanuyiug my wak- 
ing did not prevent a feeling of iutcuse relief. 

At first I could not recollect where I was, and 
fancied I mast be at home; but a few seconds 
sufficed to dispel the illusion. Custing my eyes 
ruuod in an effort to identify myocif aud ascer- 
tain my position, 1 saw the candle ou the table 
flaring up every now and then in a desperate 
straggie for existence. Hastily glancing at the 
mautel, I saw another candle, baif burned, which 
1 had not noticed when I went to bed. I was 
now thoroughly aroused, and with a fureboding 


window again, fur the wind was high, and sent a l apprehension, looked up at the ceiling, and, O 
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heaven, in the dimmess of the ligtt I saw the 
regular figure of a rectangle traced upon the 
plastering directly above me. Every muscle of 
my whole body was paralysed by this discovery, 
and a weight seemed to lie with crushing force 
upon my chest; and with a spirit now com- 
pletely overcome by superstitious terror, I lay 
‘attempting to summon sufficient resolution to 
arise, and examine the chamber more closely, 
when—hark, couki tt be *—yes—no—yes, there 
wee, unmistakebdly, s faint soutid outside my 
window, resembling the noise of a dog’s claws 
against the wall. It grew more and more dis- 
tinct, accompanied at intervals with a low whin- 
ing, and an occasional short, sharp yelp. No 
sooner had I become convinced that this was 
really the case, than my self-possession returned ; 
I got up, put on my clothes, took one pistol in 
ny hand, leaving the other under my pillow, and 
walked resolutely towards the window. 

My candle had become extinguished by this 
time, and as I looked out into the black abyss of 
night, I saw that the clouds, dashed here and 
there with spots of silver, were breaking up, and 
that befure long the moon would appear. I 
threw open the window, and at once, as if borne 
by the gust of wind which rushed into the apart- 
ment, in leaped the black dog which seemed so 
mysteriously connected with this singular adven- 
ture of mine. J] was now completely my own 
master; by a vigorous effort of the will I quelled 
the shadowy fears which besieged my heart, and 
looked out with straining eyes to discern, if pos- 
sible, tho meana by which the dog coald thus 
make his appearance outside a second story 
window. A transient moonbeam showed me 
one of the numerous outbuildings before men- 
tioned, at right angles with the wall of the honse, 
and from the eaves of this all along the side of 
the house extended a narrow.plank, about five 
inches wide. A thick black cloud obscuring the 
moon again, precluded further observation, and 
I turned from the window. 

1 felt confident that my cigar case was empty 
of matches, but, to test the accuracy of my 
dream, I felt for it, opened it, and discovered at 
least twenty. I struck a light, and, as I ex- 
pected, there was the dog upon the bed, in the 
very attitade of the vision. All doubt now van- 
ished from my mind that I had been mysteriously 
warned of intended foul play of some nature, 
and [ stood a moment revolving in my mind the 
best course of action. This I speedily decided 
‘on. Going up to the dog, I caressed him, end 
was on the pointof carrying him to the window, 
when—to make my dream more exact a proph- 

ecy—he turned his nose towards the ceiling, and 


— 


_ commenced whining very 
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low. I imstanthy 
seized him, and hurled him out of the window, 


with some little compunctions at thus treating 
my only friend in the accursed house, but I could 
make no delay. 

Laying some clothes on the bed in the form of 
& man, as nearly as possible, and extingnishing 
the candle, I retired to the farthest corner of the 
room, and, sitting down in one of the chairs I 
had placed against the door, with my revolver 
in my hand, determined to await the issue of 
events. For half an hour I sat perfectly still, 
listening to every whistle and sigh of the wind, 
which blew intermittently through the window 
I had left open, and straining my eyes, when- 
ever there was a gleam of light, to discern 
whether there was any movement in the trap- 
door. At last, when a momentary ray shone im, 
1 saw it partly open, and now I anxiously waited 
in silence and darkness for the next development 
of this awful mystery. Presently I heard a low 
creaking, as of ropes, then a tremendous crash, 
the report of a pistol, the sound of heavy feet 
overhead, and the fall of some dull, yielding 
body outside the window. The pause which 
fojlowed theese almost simultaneous noises, was 
broken by low groans of pain from the ground 
beneath my window, and the general murmur of 
a great distarbance in the lower part of the house. 
I hastily re-lit the candle, and going to the bed, 
found a vast stone had been dropped upon the 
pillow where my head had previously lain. Sad- 
denly remembering the pistol I had left beneath 
the pillow, with the exertion of my utmost 
strength I rolled off the massive stone, and found 
the pistol discharged. 

Instantly the truth flashed across my mind. 
I rushed to the window, and looking down, saw 
the woman, and the man I had noticed in the 
bar-room the night before, bending with torches 
in their hands over the prostrate body of my host, 
who was evidently in the agonies of death. The 
raffian had been waiting on the outside of the 
window until the accomplice had performed his 
hellish work, in order to rob my mangled corpse 
of the money he knew I had in my possession ; 
and the pistol being accidentally discharged by 
the fall of the stone, the ball had pierced hiv 
brain, entering through the evil eye which had 
given me such a thrill of horror. 

At the discovery of this hideous plot, and the 
awfal retribation with which Divine Justice had 
punished its author, my senses threatened to de- 
sert me; but, reflecting that in such a house I 
could hardly be safe, no sooner had they carried 
the dying man within, than I clambered down 
outside, touk my ‘horse from the stable, and 
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mounted him unobserved. As I passed the 
house, however, and looked back at the room I 
had so recently occapied, and which had so 
nearly been the scene of a far different tragedy, 
I eaw lights in the window. The sound of my 
horse’s hoofs drew the attention of the man with- 
in, who had ascended to see what had become of 
me, and to ascertain the cause of his comrade’s 
death ; and instantly levelling a rifle at me, he 
fired. As I was looking at him at the very mo- 
ment, I anticipated his action by clapping spurs 
to my horse, thereby somewhat disconcerting his 
aim, and in all probability saving my own life, 
for the ball grazed my shoulder, causing a scar 
which remains to this day. Ten long miles had 
my good horse to gallop before I reached the 
nearest justice of the peace, and returning as 
speedily as possible, we found our birds flown, 
and the house half burned to the ground. 

No information in regard to them could be ob- 
tained, except that they had lived in this habita- 
tion about two years, and had been shunned and 
feared by the settlers of the neighborhood. The 
conflagration of the house was arrested, but 
nothing was discovered, throwing any light on 
the matter. The body of the foiled murderer 
was taken, charred, and scarcely recognizable, 
from the ashes of his dwelling, where he had 
apparently been flang by his associates as the 
quickest mode of burying him. Having ascer- 
tained the futility of further investigation, at 
least for the present, we rode away ; and passing 
through an adjacent wood, the dog which had 
played so strange a part in this most strange 
drama, made his appearance suddenly on our 
left, and followed our horses to the village of 
R——. In gratitude for his efforts to preserve 
me from destruction, I henceforward shared my 
own home with my unwelcome monitor. 
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os _ FLAXEN RINGLETS. 
have often sung in raptures of blue-eyed, 
laaghing, flax-haired girls, but George Speight, 
of on, & ren ractical man, ander: 
stands things better ose dreaming rbyme- 
eters who make sonnets to their sweethearts. 
He has just taken out a patent for making plaits 
and curis for head-dresses and other head orna- 
ments, and employs Russian or American hemp, 
dyed to the exact shade desired, and glossed ap 
with aromatic grease, and curled to adorn the 
head of some happy fair one, either with flowing 
auburn or raven jocks; as may be desired. When 
it is taken into consideration that | brown 
hair, for i seid Me Gpeicnte eal pi 
$10 to $12 pound, Mr. Speight ma con- 
sidered a on of benefactor to all poss individ- 
uals deficient in oe oo ae 
although we think his invention wi ite 

» who cultivate their “fair @x- 
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A CEYLON JUGGLER. 

As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
during which labor is suspended while waiting 
for the rains of the monsoon, ere re-commencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
about their villages, or red in groups by the 
roadside, engaged in listless and sedentary amuse- 
ments. In one place, a crowd was collected to 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our sur- 
prise, commenced his performance by jumping up 
on to a pole, and placing his feet upon a cross bar 
six feet from the ground. On this he coursed 
along by prodigious leaps, and returning to the 
audience, steadied himself on his perch, and then 
opened his exhibition. This consisted of endless 

rts of legerdemain : catching pebbles from his 
confederate below, which, upon opening his 
closed hand, flew away as birds ; breaking an egg 


shell, and allowing a smal! serpent to escape from 


it; and keeping a series of brass balls in motion 
by stri them with his elbows, as well as his 
hands. | on his nose a small stick with 
an inverted cup at top, from which twelve perfo- 
rated balls were suspended by silken cords, he 
placed twelve ivory rods in his mouth, and so 
on them by his lips and as to insert 
the end of in @ corresponding aperture in 
the ball, till the whole twelve were sustained by 
the rods, and the central support taken away. 
This and endless other tricks he ed, bal- 
ancing himeelf all the while on the single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probabl 
fourteen pounds weight, and, standing with his 
arms extended in line, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of 
the other, backward and forward repeatedly, ap- 
parently less bY raising his arms than by a vig- 
orous effort of the museles of his back then 
seizing it in both hands, he flung it repeatedly 
twenty feet high, and, ing it in its descent 
till within a few inches of his skull, he bent for- 
ward his head, and caught the ball each time be- 
tween his shoulders; then, bounding along the 
road, still mounted on his pole, he closed his per- 
formance amid the smiles of the audience — 
From Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 


DO ree 
HABITS OF THE MARMOSET. 
When properly tamed, the marmoset will come 
and siton its owner's hand, its little paws cling- 
ing tightly to his fingers, and its tail coiled over 
hie hand, or wrist. Or it will clamber up his arm 
and sit on his shoulders, or if chilly, hide itself 
beneath his coat, or even creep into a convenient 


peas The marmoeet has a liking for 
ir, and is fond of playing with the locks of its 


owner. One of theese little creatures, which was 
the property of a gentleman adorned with a lar 
bushy beard, was wont to creep to its master’s 
face, and to nestle among the masses of beard 
which decorated his chin. Another marmoset, 
which belonged to a lady, and which was liable 
anger by nibbling the end of her ringleta, Ifthe 
e en er ‘ 
hair were bound round her head, ne canes little 
animal would draw a tress down, and bite its ex- 
tremity, as if it were trying to eat the hair by de- 
. The same individual was possessed of an 
accomplishment which is almost unknown among 
these litle monkeys—namely, standing on his 
head.— Wood’s Illustrated Natural History. 
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The Florist. 


There ’s a tree that blossoms in winter time, 
Tu apite of tempests, aod wind, and snow ; 
And fruit as bright as in tropic clime 
On ite fresh green branches wave and glow; 
No matter how gloomy the winter be, 
There ’s sure to be fruit on the Christmas-tree. 
Mary M. Cuagse. 








General Care of Flowers. 

Numerous plants, which it would require too much 
space to enumerate, will need attention at this time. 
Pelargoniams require some special attention; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefully train 
out the branches, #0 as to make bushy plants; nip off the 
ends of the growing shoots; keep in a light and airy part 
of the house, near the glass, and fumigate often, to keep 
down the green fly. Assicas will show signs of a fresh 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Cinirarias will need to be shifted, if growing fast ; keep 
them near the glass, and practise fumigstion regularly, 
as the green fly is destructive to the beauty of this plant. 
Achimenes and giloxinias may sow be re-potted, placing 
them in the warmest part of the house, and water spar- 
ingly for a week or two. 


Cistus. 
The rock rose. Beautiful bardy and half hardy shrubs, 


which grow freely in a mixture of loam and peat, and are 
readily increased by cuttings planted ander a hand-glass, 
layers or seeds, which are ripened in abundance. Most 
of the species are of low growth, and are generally used 
for rock-work. The dwarf kinds belog generally tender, 
will require a slight protection during severe winters, 
when they are planted eut for rock-work. There are sev- 
eral other kinds of cistus, but none so beautiful as this 
rock rose. 


Iacaranda. 

A climbing plant,a native of Brasil, with beautiful lilac 
flowers, shaped like those of the catalpa. The wood is 
said to be the rosewood of commerce. In England it re- 
quires a stove. It should be grown in a mixture of loam 
and peat, and it should be kept nearly dry during the 
winter. It is propagated by cuttings, which should not 
be deprived of their leaves, and which must be struck in 
pure sand under a glass. Some persons suppose the rose- 
wood to be a kind of mimosa. 








Divea. 

This is the smallest of trees—and though some kinds of 
willow are of still lower growth, they are too herbaceous 
in the texture of their stems to be legitimately entitled to 
the rank of trees. The dives, on the contrary, is as com- 
pletely a tree as an cak, thongh it seldom grows above 
three feet high. It grows in marshy soll, and if trans- 
planted, should be grown in peat kept constantly wet. 
It is a pretty little tree, and very curious on account of 
its perfect yet Lilliputian form. 

Arenaria. 

Pretty little plants, with flowers shaped like those of 
the pink. Most of the species are natives of Europe, 
and they are all quite hardy. The flowers are red, white 
and purple. These plants are easy of culture in any dry, 
sandy soil, and they are particularly suitable for rock- 
work. 


Barcanthus. 


Protection of Roses. 

Many plants require protection during the winter, and 
especially many kinds of roses. They should be carefully 
bent down to the ground, and fastened there by stakes, 
and their tope covered with leaves, seaweed, or a light 
dressing of litter, which is perhaps the better article of 
covering. Hybrid perpetual roses always should receive 
this amount of protection. The Bourbon, Noisette, China 
and Tea varieties are more tender, and require greater 
care to preserve them through the winter, which may be 
given in the following manner :—Peg the shoots carefally 
to the ground, set boards a foot wide around the margin 
of the bed, fastening them in an upright position with 
stakes; throw a few leaves and a little dirt over the tops 
of the plants, then fill up the space within the boards 
with spent tan-bark, and over the whole lay a few boards, 
#0 ag to shed the rain. In the spring remove the cover- 
ing a little ata time, and the plants will be found in 
perfect health. 

In-door Plants. 

A few hints concerning the treatment of in-door plants 
may now prove acceptable. All persons should recollect 
that plante in the house are more liable to mould and 
damp off than those out of doors, because, though they 
may have light and heat, there is no wind to dry up the 
moisture. Keep well watered, but do not allow the water 
to stand round the roots. Dust suffered to remain on 
the leaves of plants is very injurious. Occasional wash- 
ing of the foliage with a mild decoction of quasaia is very 
excellent—strengthens the plants and destroys insects. 
Plante should be turned daily, that every part may have 
an equal amount of sun. 


Dwarf Plants. 

Tall plants are not desirable for house culture, and yet 
by a very simple method they may be so dwarfed as to be 
very attractive. Take a cutting of any plant you may 
wish to dwarf, and having set it in a pot, wait until you 
ere sure it has taken root, then shift it toanother. The 
pot first used must be very small, and the plant shifted 
from one pot to another, each increasing but slightly in 
size. This way of cramping the roots prevents the plant 
from growing vigorously—it will be healthy and flourish- 
ing, but dwarfish, bushy and compact. 





Isopogon. 

Australian plants, with very curious leaves and flowers, 
nearly allied to Banksia. They should be grown in peat 
and sand, mixed with a little turfy loam, and the pot 
should be a third filled with potsherds broken email. 
These plants are very difficult to cultivate, as they are 
apt to damp off; the cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 


Remedy for Bugs. 

The decoction of camomile leaves, if sprinkled over 
plante, will destroy bugs or insects; and the plant itself, 
if cultivated in a garden, will in a remarkable degree con- 
tribute to the health of plants. 


Peyronsia. 
A genus of bulbows-rooted plants with rather email 


flowers, generally in corymbse, which require the usual 
treatment of Cape bulbe—the same treatment as the ixias. 


Hardenbergia. 
A thew name given by Mr. Bentham to Kennedya mone- 


Bast Indian epiphytes, nearly allied to wanda, which | péytle, Australian climbing shrubs, and five other species 


should be grown on logs of wood. 


\ 


of that genus, which have amall purplish Sowers. 
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Idlies in Pots. 

Among the most beautiful of the lily tribe is the ‘‘ Hll- 
um speciosum,” and its varieties—eome of which are va- 
riegated, as if rubies were stuck all over their petals. To 
cultivate these in pots, a compost of one-third turfy loam, 
one-third turfy peat, and one-third decayed cow manure, 
with sand one-sixth of the whole added, is suitable. Pot 
them about this season; use large pots, and choose very 
strong doable-crowned bulbe—two or three may be placed 
ia a pots foot in diameter; drain them weil, and plant 
the bulbe three or four inches below the rim. When the 
stems are five or aiz inches long, Sl up the pote with the 
compost, which will cause them to root up the covered 
part of their stems. As they rise too high for the frames, 
remove them to the greenhouse, where they will flower 
in great perfection, and retain theiz beauty a long time, 
if shaded from the heat of the sun. Plants are easily 
raised from seeds sown an inch apart in pans, and placed 
fn heat; when up, place them In the greenhouse for two 
seasons. .« 


Hoya. 

The most common species, hoya carnosa, has curious 
waxlike flowers, from which drops a sweet, honeylike 
jaice. It isa hothouse climber, which requires a light, 
rich soil, and is propagated by cuttings, which, however, 
will not strike without the help of bottom heat. It is 
sometimes grown in a greenhouse. in a warm situation, 
exposed to the sun. In this case, it should be trained 
close to the glass, and a mat, or some other covering, 
thrown over the roof of the house in severe weather. 





Photinia. 

A very beautiful evergreen shrub or low tree, formerly 
ealled crategus glabra, which is nearly hardy, but thrives 
best when trained against a wall, in a sheltered situation. 
The soll should be sandy loam; and the plants are prope- 
gated sometimes by cuttings of the ripened wood, but 
more frequently by grafting or inarching on some of the 
hardy kinds of crategus. 


Dracena. 

The dragon-tree—Fastern trees and shrubs, with the 
habits of palms. They require the stove in England, and 
to be grown in peat and loam. The tooth-brushes called 
dragon’s root are made from the root of the tree species 
cut into pieces about four inches long, each of which is 
besten at one end with a wooden maliet, to split it into 
fibres. 





Vicia. 

The Vetch. The ornamental species are generally pretty 
elimbing plants with pretty purplish flowers, natives of 
Burope. Some of the kinds, however, have white, piok, 
blue and pale yellow flowers. All kinds grow freely in 
any garden soll, though they thrive most when the soil is 
deep and sandy; and they are propegated by seeds or 
Giviaion of roots. 


Anigozanthus. 

Evergreen herbaceous plants from New Holland, with 
deep crimson flowers, one of which, anigozanthus mangle- 
oti, well deserves a place in every greenhouse It should 
have abundance of light and air, and grows freely in loam 
and peat kept moist. It is readily increased by division, 
ot by seeds which it has ripened in this country. 





Wanatah. \ 
There is a Wanatah Camilla so called, because its bright 
erimson color resembles that of the true Wanateh plant or 


Telopes of Botany Bay. 
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Planting Bulbs and Tubers. 

Planting bulbs and tubers bears considerable analogy 
to sowing seeds. The bulb or taber may indeed be con- 
sidered as only a seed of larger growth, since ié requires 
the combined influence of air, warmth and moisture to 
make it vegetate, and then it throws out stem, leaves and 
roots like a seed. There is, however, one important dif- 
ference between them; the seed expands its accumulated 
stock of carbon in giving birth to the root, stem and 
leaves, after which it withers away and disappears; while 
the bulb or tuber continues to exist throngh the whole 
life of the plant, and appears to contain a reservoir of 
carbon, which it only parts with slowly and as ciroum- 
stances require. In preparing the soil for bulbs the 
earth should be pulverized and enriched to a greater 
depth than If fixed for seeds. Bulbs in pots should be 
kept in comparative shade until they begin to start, 
Green Flies. 

The green files cover the tender leaves and buds of the 
young shoots in myriads, and are extermely dificult to 
destroy, without spoiling the appearance of the shoots 
which have been attacked by them. Tobacoo-water is an 
excellent remedy, if not too strong. It should be made 
by steeping half a pound of the best tobacco in a gallon 
of water—hot water; and as soon as the infusion is cold, 
the young shoots should be dipped in it, and suffered to 
remain a few seconds, after which they should be imme- 
diately washed in clean cold water before they are suffered 
todry. If this be done carefully, the insects will be de- 
stroyed and the shoots will remain uninjured. Lime 
water may also be tried, if no more lime be used than the 
water will hold in solution; as unless the water be quite 
clear in appearance when applied, the plant will be very 
much disfigured with white stains of the lime. 

Sollya. 

This beautiful little shrab, though only introduced in 
1830, is already as common as the Fuschia, and it iss 
favorite everywhere. The leaves are evergreen, and the 
bright blue bell-shaped flowers, which are produced in 
tufts at the ends of the branches are so elegant that no 
one can see them without being filled with aduiration. 
The plant is a native of New Holland, and it is nearly 
hardy, as i¢ will stand in the open air if trained against 
a wall and slightly protected during the winter. It 
should be grown In peat snd loam or heath mould, and 
it is propagated by seeds or cuttings. The fruit, which is 
a berry full of seeds, ripens freely; but the cuttings are 
very difficult to strike, and indeed, will rarely succeed 
with bottom heat. 

Marica. 

Fibrous-rooted plants, with very ornamental flowers, 
greatly resembling thoee of the Cape bulbs. Natives of 
Africa, some of which require a stove, and others a green- 
house, in this climate. They require the same culture as 
the amaryllis. 


EHutaxia. 

Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pea-flowers, 
which, in Bogland, require a greenhouse. They should 
be grown in light, peaty soll, and receive the general 
treatment of Australian shrubs. There are only two 
species. 


Xylosteum. 
Only the botanical pame for the pretty Fly Honey 
suckle. | 
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Curious Matters. 


Remarkable Incident. 

The Paris journals record the following singular and 
terrible fact :—'* A physician. on his return from visiting 
a patient, ignited a lucifer match for the purpose of light- 
ing his pipe. In dofog this a spark fell upon his finger, 
stuck there, and burnt it. Iu an instant the pain in- 
creased to such a degree that he seized his incision knife, 
cut out the burnt part, and squeezed as much blood 
from it as he could. The pain continued to Increase, and 
it was found necessary to amputate the finger. Some 
hours after the pain seized the whole hand, when he was 
obliged to lose that member. But it did not end there. 
The arm was next seized with the same agony; that was 
also obliged to be amputated. The following day the 
doctor died.” 








An astronomical Clock. 

There is in the town of Nantucket, Mass., an astro- 
nomical clock, made by Hon. Walter Folger. when he 
was only twenty-two years ofage. The plan of the whole 
of ite machinery was matured and completed in his mind 
before he commenced to put it together. It keeps the 
correct date OY the year, and the figures change as the 
year changes. The sun and moon, represented by balls, 
appear to rise and set on the face of the clock, with all 
their vurintions and phases, as in the heavens. It also 
indicates the sun’s place in the ecliptic, keeps an account 
of the motion of the moon’s nodes around the ecliptic, 
and éhe sun and moon’s declination. 





Abundance of Weeds. 

An English botanist discovered, by careful examina- 
thon, 7000 weed seeds in a pint of clover seed, 12,600 in a 
piat of congress seed, 39,440 in a pint of broad clover, 
and 25,500 of Dutch clover seed. Ina single plant of 
black mustard he counted over 8000 seeds, and in a speci- 
men of charlock, 4000; the seed of a single plant of com- 
mon dock produced 4700 little docks. The white daisy 
hae over 400 seeds in each flower, and sometimes fifty 
flowers from one root. 


Curious Tenant. 

The Mobile Tribune tells the following :—‘‘ Yesterday a 
man was fishing for crabs at one of the wharves, and 
pulled up a common half-pint bottle. On examination it 
was found that there was a amall crab in the bottle, which 
could not get out. The crab had evidently got into the 
bottle, and finding a good, safe harbor, stayed there—but, 
in the meantime, had grown too large to admit his exit 
from the bottle.’’ 





Curiosities of Bible Literature. 

It isa curious fact that there are about five hundred 
verses in Matthew's gospel that are also in Mark’s, more 
than three hundred verses in Luke that are also in Mark, 
and about one hundred and twenty that are also in Mat- 
thew. Nearly one-half of the gospel by Matthew is to be 
found in Mark, and more than one-third of the gospel by 
Luke is to be found in Mark or Matthew. 





Singular Superstition. 

A man was recently hanged In North Carolina, fora 
murder which he was incited to commit through a suaper- 
stitious belief in witchoraft, believing that the old lady 
he killed had the power to conjure his wife and child to 
death—and while in « state of intoxication, he committed 
the deed under an erroneous notion of self-defence. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Louis XIV.’s Bedchamber. 

The bedehember of Louls XIV., in the palace of Ver- 
sebitec’ bias: beck, ogalas: Gerowns onde “to the public, after 
endergoing a complete renovation. Every portion of the 
ferniture has been carefully restored, especially the bed 
om which the ‘‘@rend Monarque’’ expired. The bed- 
stead, once regarded as a wonder of art, was made by 
Shwon Dalobel, who worked at it for twelve years. On 
the bed fs a coverist embroidered by the ladies of 8t. Cyr, 
which was carried of into Germany during the troubles 
of the Revolution, and re-purchased by Louis Philippe. 
Two pictures representing the holy family, on each side 
of the bed, have been cleaned. The ceiling, whieh is by 
Paul Veronese, and was brought from Venice by Napoleon 
I., ie in perfect preservation. 


The World’s Weight. 

Mr. Bailey, the president of the London Astronomical 
Society, has been for six years weighing the world in dif- 
ferent ways, and is now sure that he has obtained its spe- 
cific gravity so nearly accurate that his figures cannot 
err more than 0,0068. He places it at 65,6747. The total 
weight of the world in gross tons of 2240 pounds, aceord- 
ing to his scales, ie (6,062, 165,592,211 ,410,488,859) six 
thousand sixty-two million one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two billions, two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand four hundred and ten millions, 
four hundred and edghty-eight thousand, eight hundred 
and eighty-nine tons. 


English and American Words. 

The different uses of words in England and in this coun- 
try are interesting. Lumber, which with us is applied to 
sawn timber, means trash in England. Where we say 
boards, the Englishman says deals. We take baggage on 
a journey; the Englishmen only Juggage. Our ladies are 
fond of dry goods; their English sisters are devoted to 
haberdashery. The Yankee cries go ahead; the Britisher 
says allright. The American travels ‘‘in the cars;”’ the 
Englishman ‘‘ by the rail.’?> The former sends a letter 
““ by the mail,’ the latter ‘‘ by the post.» The one has 
a bureau in his bedchamber, the other only a chest of 
drawers. 


A living Skeleton. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Leidy 
lately exhibited to the medical class at his lecture an ex- 
traordinury thin man by the name of Brown, from Falls 
township, Bucks county, Philadelphia. Dr. Lippincott, 
who introduced him at the University, informed them that 
he is forty-three years old, five feet ten and a half inches 
in height, weighs about seventy pounds, and generally 
enjoys very good health ; was actively engaged at all kinds 
of farm work till twenty years ago, when this wasting 
away of his flesh commenced and proceeded very rapidly, 
and s00n left him in his present attenuated ee with his 
intellect bright and unimpaired. 


Curious Accident. 

A young man named Rooker, living in Chicago, met 
with a singular accident a few days ago. He had been 
using a pen-knife for some purpose, and laid it down into 
his cap. A short time after, forgetting all about the 
knife, he raised his cap to put it on, when the knife fell 
out, the blade penetrating entirely through his ear from 
the inside. The knife remained sticking fast to his ear 
until he drew it out. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Invention of Bells. 

The invention of belis is attributed to Pelonias, Bishop 
of Nole, Campania, about the year 400. They were first 
intreduced into churches as a defence against thunder 
and lightning; they were first put up at Croyinnd Abbey, 
Lincolnshire, in 945. In the elaventh centary and later. 
% was the custom to baptise them before they were used. 
The curfew bell was established in 1078. It was rung at 


aght.in the evening, when people were obliged te put ous 


their fires and candies The custom was abolished in 
1100. Bellmen were first appointed in London in 1556. to 
Ting the bells at night and cry out, ‘‘ Take care of your 
fire and candle; be charitable to the poor, and pray for 
the dead.” 


New Architecture. 

A style of architecture new to this country, is begin- 
ning to break out in the Fifth Avente. It consists in the 
elevation of the roof to the height of about ten feet above 
the rest of the building, and at a small retreating angle 
with ft. This is slated like an ordinary roof, but is, in 
effect, an additional half-story with windows. The sup- 
pearance of the thing Is odd and affords an agreeable di- 
versity in the monotonous rows of brown stone fronts, 
all of the same pattern, which line the fashionable avenue. 
The style is evidently copied from dwellings on the conti- 
nent. The fine marble structure now going up just 
above the Fifth Avenue Hotel, is to he topped off im this 
fashion. 





A Woman Passing as a Man for Forty Years. 

A most extraordinary revelation was made at an inquest 
recently, before the coronor of Salford, England. The 
body ofa man was found in the sluice at Mode Wheul, on 
the river Irwell, and in the evening an inquest was held. 
On inquiry, it was found that the deceased, who went by 
the name of Harry Stokes, was, in fact, a woman; that 
she had worked as a bricksetter for about « quarter of a 
century; that she had been twice married during that 
period; had kept a beer-shop in Manchester during the 
early part of her career, but in every way conducted her- 
self asaman. The jury, after an examination, returned 
@ verdict of ‘‘ found drowned.’’ 


A Golden Gutter. 

The Journal de Constantinople gives an account of a 
curious religious ceremony which has Just taken place in 
that city. Itis the reception by the sultan of the golden 
gutter in which is collected the rain that falls upon the 
temple at Mecca, and which thencefsrwatd ia considered 
by the Mussulmens.as holy water. This gutter has been 
carried from Mecca, and received by the sultan with pom- 
pous ceremonies. It has been placed in the old palace at 
Constantinople, where the arms, flags and other memorials 
of Mohammed are carefully preserved. 
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Experimenting with Animals. 

A Mr. Milne Edwards has been making some experi- 
ments in feeding animals whose limbe he had broken, 
with phosphate of lime. Out of six rabbits and ten dogs, 
whoee legs he broke in the same way, half were fed on 
food mixed with ground bones, and their bones united 
much more rapidly than those of the unphosphated ani- 
mels. He thinks the use in human cases would be decid- 
edly beneficial. : 





Ingenious Mechaniam. 
A miniature steam engine, complete in all ite details, 
was exhibited at the California State Fair, of about one 


rat power, manufactured by Henry Rice, watchmaker, of . 


Sacramento. A steam attachment was formed with « 
copper pipe no larger in diameter than an ordinary straw, 
connecting with the boiler outside, from which it received 
its supply ; and when under a full bead, Its fly-wheel per- 
formed over two thousand revolutions a minute. Noth- 
ing could be more beautifully accurate in its adjustment. 
The cylinder has a three sixteenth inch bore, with seven- 
sixteenth inch stroke. It propelled a smal) turning-lathe, 
and elicited from the spectators many complimentary re- 
marks to the skill of its manufacturer. 


An ansient Ship. ' 
Ptolemy Philopater, who lived some two hundred yeers 
before Christ, hed a ship with forty banka of rowers, be: 
ing 660 English feet in length, being 190 feet longer than 
the Persis, and only 120 feet shorter than the Great Kast 
ern; seventy-six feet from one side to the ether; in height 
to gunwales it was ninety-six feet, and from the highest 
part of the stern to the water-line it was 160 feet, and it 
had four rudders, each sixty feet long. When it put to 
sea i¢ held more than 4000 rowers and forty supernuma- 
ries, and on the deck were 3000 marines. And besides all 
these there were a large body of men under the decks, 
and a vast qualtity of provisions and supplies. 
A new Ventilator. 
A gentleman residing in Middlefield, Ct., says that he 
has discovered and applied a new plan for ventilating 
rooms warmed by stoves, which is as follows:—Apply a 
vertical pipe to the front of the chimney, into which the 
lower end should enter below the stove-pipe, and the upper 
end approach within a few inches of the ceiling. In {ta’ 
operation the foul air from the top of the room rushes 
down into the chimney, to fill a partial vacuum occasion- 
ed by the draft from the stove-pipe above. By applying 
a damper to the pipe, its capacity may be adjusted as de- 
sired. This makes a cheap, trustworthy ventilator, and 
is easily applied. 


Curious Statistics. 

The following curious account is given in “ Appleton’s 
Cyclopsedia,”” of the namber of horses in the various 
parts of the work :-—''The gemeral’ estimate has been 
eight to ten horses in Europe for every huadred inhabit- 
ante. Denmerk has forty-five hogses to every hundred 
inhabitenta, which is more than eny other European. 
country. Great Britain and Ireland have 2,600,006 
horses; France, 3,000,000; Austrian empire, exolusive of 
Italy, 2,600,000; Ruseia, 8,500,000. The United States 
have 5,000,000, which is more than any European coun+ 
try. The horses of the whole world are estimated at 
57 420,000.” 

A travelied Needle. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Mirror eays that & 
few days since a needle was taken from the outer and 
lower side of the foot, near the little toe-joint, of Mrs. Ira 
Atwood, of North Sandwich, New Hampshire, which she 
swallowed six years since. The needle was a shoe needle, 
a little over an inch long, and it was whole, but quite 
rusty. The lady wae alarmed at the time she swallowed 
the needle; but she had Rit no inconvenience from it; 
and had forgotten the clreutnstance until ahe felt a prick- 
ing in her foot, when the needle was discovered. e 
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The Housewife. 


Potatoes Escalloped. 

Mash potatoes in the usual way; then butter some nice 
clean scallop-shells, patty- , or teacups, or saucers; 
put in your potatoes, make them smooth at the top, cross 
a knife over them, strew a few fine bread crumbs on 
them, sprinkle them with a paste brush with a few drops 
of melted butter, and set them ins Dutch oven. When 
nicely browned on the top, take then carefully out of 
the shells, and brown on the other side. Cold potatoes 
may be warmed up this way. 

To make Brilla Soup. 

Take a shin of beef, cut off all the meat in square pieces, 
then boll the bone three hours; strain it and take off the 
fat, then put the broth to boll with the pieces of meat, a 
few carrots and turnips cut small, a good sprig of thyme, 
some onions chopped, and a stick of celery cut in pheces; 
stir them all till the meat is tender. If not cooking 
beown, you must color it. 








Potatoes fried whole. 

When nearly boiled enough, put them into a stewpan 
with a bit of butter, or some clean beef drippings; shake 
them about often to prevent burning, till they are brown 
and crisp; drain them from the fat. It will be an im- 
provement, if they are floured and dipped into the yolk 
of an egg, and then rolled in finely sifted bread crumbs. 





German Puffs. 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine in a 
mortar with rose-water, six eggs well beaten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsfal of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a Httle nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar, all well 
mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty- 
pans, served up with wine sauce. 





Potato Scones. 

Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite smooth, adding 
a little salt; then knead out flour or barley-meal to 
the thickness required ; toast on a griddle, pricking them 
with a fork to prevent them blistering. When eaten with 
fresh or salt butter, they are equal to crumpets, even 
superior, and very nutritious. 


A plain Custard. 

Boil a pint of new milk, keeping a little back to mix 
with a tablespoonfal of four. Thicken the milk with the 
flour, let it cool a little, then add one egg well beaten. 
Sweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again, and stir until 
the egg turns, but do not let it boil. A little lemon or 
almond may be added. 


Apple Egg Pudding. 

Beet an egg well. then add a gill of water or milk, seven 
tablespoonsfal of flour, and a saltspoonful of salt. Mix 
well together. Pare and cut in pieces three middle-sized 
apples; stir them into the batter ; boil in e cloth an hour; 
eat with melted butter, flavored with lemon. 


Johnny Oake. 

Take a quart of sour milk, a teaspoonful of salt, sifted 
meal to make a stiff batter, a teaspoonful of dissolved 
saleratus; butter a pan, and bake pearly an hour. 








To clean Knife Handles. 
Bone or ivory handles of knives may be cleaned, when 
bey bave turned yellow, by rabbing them with fine emery. 
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New Weather-Glass. 

A correspondent says :—*" Por some years I have been 
im the habit uf watching the condition of the gum fn my 
wife’s camphor bottle, and when not disturbed it makes a 
capital weather-glass. It answers as well as & berometer. 
When there is to bea change of weather, from fair to 
windy or wet, the thin @akes of gum will rise up; and 
sometimes, when there was to bea great storm, I have 
seen them at the top. When they settle clearly at the 
bottom, then we are sure of grand weather.” 


T'o preserve Ivory Knife-Handles whole. 

Never let knife-blades stand in hot water as is some- 
times done to make them wash easily. The heat expands 
the steel which runs up into the handle a very little, and 
this cracks the ivory. Knife-handies should never ie in 
water. A handsome knife, or oue used for cooking, is 
soon spoiled in this way. 





Bakers’ Yeast. 

Boll two ounces of hops one hour in nine quarts of 
water, take seven pounds of mashed potatoes, when the 
Mquor is milk-warm, and add one pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of four, and half a pint of brewers’ 
yeast to work it. 


Bran Tea. 

A very cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, and 
restleasness from pain. Puta handful of bran ine pint 
and a half of cold water, let it boil rather more half 
an hour, then strain it, and, if desired, flavor with lemon 
jaioce; but it is a pleasant drink without any addition. 





A Receipt for Pomade. 

Three ounces of olive oil, three-quarters of a drachm of 
the ofl of almonds, two drachms of palm oil, half an 
ounce of white wax, a quarter of a pound of lard, and 
three-quarters of a drachm of the essence of bergamot. 


To cleanse Gold. 

Wash the article in warm suds made of delicate soap 
and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal volatile. (The 
gal volatile will render the metal brittle—this hint may 
be used or left at pleasure ) 


A good Shaving Paste. 

White wax, spermaceti and almond oll, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce; melt, and while warm beat in two 
equares of Windsor soap, previously reduced to a paste 
with rose- water. 


Preserving Milk. , 

Take any quantity of really fresh milk, put it into « 
bottle well corked, and plunge it into boiling water @ 
quarter of an hour. 

Remedy for House Ants. 

Go at once to the nest and pour boiling water into it 
until the ants are destroyed. If they come in through 8 
crack, stop it up. 





Felons. 

To cure &lons on the finger apply the spinal marrow of 
the ox on 8 piece of cotton rag, changing it every four 
hours. 


Soap. 


Boft soap should be kept ina dry placein the cellar 
and sbould not be used till three months old. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Oheap and Hasty Pudding. 

Take one common teacupfal of sugar, three eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, three tablespoonsful of sweet 
milk, one tablespoonfal of baking powder, and flour 
enough to make of the consistency of sponge cake. Divide 
it in three parts, and bake quick In patty-pans. Put any 
kind of stewed fruit or mashed berries between each cake, 
and serve with a sauce of butter. sugar, a little seasoning 
to taste, and a amall quantity of boiling water. 


Harico of a Neck of Mutton. 

Cut the best end of a neck of mutton into chops, flatten 
them, and fry them a light brown; then put them into a 
large saucepan with two quarts of water, and a large car- 
rot cut in slices. When they have stewed 8 quarter of 
an hour add twoturnips cut in slices, the white part of a 
bead of celery, a few heads of asparagus, some cabbage 
leaves, and pepper to your taste; boil all together dill is 
becomes tender. The gravy is not to be thickened. 


Pickled Sweet Apples. 

To half a peck of apples make « syrup of two pounds of 
sugar and one pint of vinegar. Boil the apples in this 
syrap until tender, then remove them, make a ayrup of 
two and one-half pounds of sugar end one pint of vinegar. 
Add one teaspoonful of cloves and the same of cinnamon 
tled in a bag. Boil the syrup twenty minutes, and pour 
it hot over the frait. 


Wine Posset. 

Take a quart of new milk and the crumbs of a very 
emsall loaf, or roll, and boil them till they are soft; when 
you take it off the fire, grate in half a nutmeg, add some 
sugar to your liking, and then put it into a china bowl, 
amd pour into ita pint of Lisbou wine carefully, a little 
at a time, or it will make the curd hard and tough. Serve 
it with toast. 


Broiled Pigeons. 

Procare young pigeons, draw them, split them down 
the back, and season them with pepper and salt; lay 
them on a gridiron with the breast upward; tarn them, 
but be carefal you do not burn the skin; rub them over 
with butter, and keep turning them until they are done 
enough ; dish them up, and pour over them melted butter. 
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Oorn Cake for Breakfast. 

Mix at night two quarts of corn meal with water enough 
to make it etic easy, adding a amall portion of yeast and 
salt. In the morning stir in three or four eggs, a little 
soda, and with s spoon beat it long and hard. Butter a 
tin pan, pour the mixture into it, and bake it immedi- 
ately for about half an hour in a moderately heated oven. 
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Mashed Potatoes. 

Mash them fn a saucepan, adding milk, butter and salt 
until nicely seasoned; beat the potato until it becomes 
very light. Keep it near the fire; afterwards turn it into 
a dish, smooth it, and spread over the top the white of an 
egg, then brown a few minutes in the oven. 


Poisons. 

Polsous of any description, which have been intention- 
ally or accidentally swallowed, may be rendered almost 
justantly harmless by simply ee two gills of 
sweet oil. 
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Sago Pudding. 

Take two ounces of sago, boil it in water with a stick of 
cinnamon till it be quite soft and thick; let it stand till 
quite cold. In the meantime grate the crumb of « small 
loaf, and pour over it a large glass of red wine. Chop 
four ounces of marrow, adding half a pound of sugar and 
the yolks of four beaten eggs; beat them all together for 
@ quarter of an hour, lay a puff paste round your dish, 
pour into it the mixture, and bake ita suitable time. 
Before serving it, stick it over with blanched almonds 
and bits of citron cut lengthwise. 
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Partridge in Panes. 

Half roast two partridges, take the flesh from them, 
ahd mix {ft with a moderate quantity of bread crumbe 
steeped in rich gravy, balfa pound of fat bacon scraped; 
two artichoke bottome boiled and shred fine; the yolks of 
three eggs, pepper, salt, nutmeg and some lemon-peel cut 
very fine. Work all together, and beke in moulds the 
shape ofan egg. Serve it up cold, or in jelly. 
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Rice Flour Pudding. 

To one quart of fresh milk boiled add twelve teaspoons- 
fal of rice flour (previously mixed smooth with a little 
cold milk), six eggs (the whites and yolks having been 
beaten separately), and a little salt. Then beke it care- 
fally, and serve it with a sauce made of cream, butter, 
sugar, wine and a little nutmeg. 
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Quaking Pudding. 
Boil one quart of cream, and let it stand till almost 


cold; then beat four eggs 8 fall quarter of an hour with 
@ spoonful and a half of flour; then mix them with your 
cream, adding sugar and nutmeg to your taste. Tie the 
mixture close up in acloth well buttered, let it boil an 
hour, and turn it carefully out 





Panada. 

Grate some crambe of bread, and bofl them fn a pint of 
water, with an onion and a few whole peppers, till the 
mixture becomes thick and soft; then add two ounces of 
butter, a little salt, and halfa pint of thick cream ; stir it 
till it is like a fine custard, pour it into a deep plate, and 
serve it up. 


Wild Ducks, hashed. 

Cut up your duck as for eating, and put it ine pan, 
with s spoonful of good gravy, and the same quantity of 
red wine, and an onion aliced exceedingly thin. When it 
has boiled two or three minutes, lay the duck in a dish, 
pour the gravy over it, and add a teaspoonful of caper 
liquor. 


Bago with Milk. 

Wash your sago with warm water, and set it over the 
fire, with a stick of cinnamon, and as much water as will 
boll it thick and soft; then put in as much new milk or 
cream as will make it a proper thickness; grate in half 
nutmeg, sweeten it to your taste, and serve ins china 


bowl. 


Water Gruel. 
Take one spoonful of oatmeal and boil it in three pints 


of water for one hour and a half, or till it is smooth and 
fine; then take it off the fire and let {¢ stand to settle; 
then pour it into a chine bow!, and edé white wine, sugar 
ané a nutmeg. Serve it hot, with come buttexed tonst. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF OITIES. 

If we nowhere find the sunny side of life more 
splendid and attractive than in great cities, 80 
also we nowhere find its shadows blacker or 
more funereal. To the moralist, how full of 
lessons is the life of one of these great centres of 
civilization! What an epitome of the tragi- 
comedy which we call life does it present! Take 
a recent occurrence, which has been currently 
noted by the press, but detailed to us in a private 
letter from Paris, and ponder its ghastly features ! 
The fashionable hive in the environs of the gay 
French capital is the Bois de Boulogne. It has 
been beautifully decorated with all that adds a 
charm to graceful and romantic nature. Yet the 
horses of the gay riders through its woodland 
paths, started at a strange object by the wayside 
—a lifeless human form hanging from a tree. 
One of the horsemen recognized the figure as 
that of a member of one of the oldest families in 
France. 

The Count de Courtain was well keown in 
former days as one of the most brilliant fre- 
quenters of Frascati’s. Day and night he haunted 
the green cloth, and staked and lost the whole of 
a splendid fortune. Stiil he continued to haunt 
the pandemonium, borrowing, now and then, a 
trifle to try his lack. But fortune never smiled 
on him, and he sank deeper and deeper into the 
abyss of poverty. His friends assisted him, till 
it was folly to assist him. All the money he re- 
ceived, by whatever means, was swallowed up 
by the fatal bank. At last he only owed his 
daily bread, and a shelter for his head, to a 
wretched old fortune-teller who had once, like 
himself, known better days, and been the flattered 
idol of the theatre-going public, while her youth 
and beauty lasted. 

But the old woman’s profession at last ceased 
to bring her in anything, and, one by one, their 
miserable articles of farniture ang dresa were 
sold, to satisfy the cravings of hanger and the 
demands of the landlord. And one day, while 
the fortune-teller was absent, trying to beg a few 
sous, the inexorable landlord turned the old 
count out of doors, almost naked. A compas- 
sionate fellow-lodger gave him a greasy cap, a 
ragged sack, and a pair of patched pantaloons. 
But where was he te go! Hoe had not a friend 
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left in the world. Starving and desperate, he 
tottered out to the Boies de Boulogne, and with 
the aid of a tattered neckcloth, hung himeolf. 
His body was conveyed to the dead house, but 
no one claimed it, and it was tossed into a com- 
mon grave in the public cemetery~ 

Yet still the billiard-balls click, and the dice 
ratéles, in the day-bright saloons of Parte. Still 
infatuated gamesters flutter, like méths around a 
candle, about the bright piles of gold before the 
croupter. Fascinating is Rouge-et-Noir! ‘ Make 
your game, gentlemen, while the ball rolls!’’ 
The other day a wretched man, after losing his 
last son, blew his brains out at the table. They 
threw a cloth over the mutilated face, and took 
away the body; and the monotonous call went 
on—“ Make your game, gentlemen, while the 
ball rolls!” Reader, should you like to try your 


luck ? 
aca eT I GE rt TD 


THH WELCOME GUEST. 

No sooner had our firet number of this brilliant 
new paper been issued than the orders for ft 
poured in upon us beyond all precedent, exhaust- 
ing the edition, and compelling us to re-prins it, 
Being of the mammoth size, and entirely filled 
with original and attractive reading matter, it is 
a marvel of interest and beauty. Several of our 
cotemporaries have frankly declared it to be the 
handsomest and most perfect weekly journal that has 
yet been produced tn this country. Any one already 
a subscriber to the Dollar Magazine can receive 
The Welcome Guest for $1 50 a year, thus making 
it the cheapest paper in America! 


, 





A Case ror THE Lawrers.—We are always 
being told that “property has its rights;’’ but 
surely, in the matter of gloves and boots, prop- 
erty has its lefts as well as its rights. 





| O, puaz!—The Paris Pays makes the extra- 
ordinary announcement that the people of Maine 
ardently desire to be annexed to Canada! 





Bostox.—lf you would form a just fdea of 
the rapid yrowth of this city, just take a walk 
froun Dover Street, on ‘Tremont, to Roxbury line. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


THE AGE OF HUMBUG. 

Some people have been disposed to call the 
period we live in “ the age of humbug,” and they 
cite examples constantly occurring around us to 
prove the justice of the term. Only a few years 
since, they say, there was Matthias, the prophet, 
who pretended to be a messenger from Heaven, a 
new Messiah, gifted with divine power—among 
other gifts, that of being able to walk on the 
water—and though he was a vulgar fellow, 
though the sword he professed to have received 
from Heaven to wield as a symbol of authority, 
was a second-hand one that had belonged to a 
United States officer, and had an eagle and the 
maker’s arms on the blade, though there were a 
thousand other proofs of his audacious impos- 
tare, still, he found followers even among shrewd 
business men, whe yielded him their assent and 
their dollars. They point us to the vulgar im- 
postor, Joe Smith, and to the vast array of fol- 
lowers that have sprung up from his ashes. Is 
it not the age of humbug? Why, but a short 
time since an English fortune-teller, a “ Gipsey 
Queen,” stopping at the plantation of Mr. Heze- 
kiah Ferris, in Winchester, Franklin county 
Tennessee, told so palpable a story, that the hos- 
pitality of the plantation was tendered her. In 
a short time, she had completely secured the con- 
fidence of Mr. Ferris. On the day appointed 
for her departure, she called her host aside, and 
assuming an air of mystery, told him that an 
immense amount of gold was buried beneath his 
lands, which could only be secured after com- 
pliance with certain directions which she would 
give. The sugar planter was willing to do any- 
tning she might propose, and soon procured 
$3000 in gold coin, which the queen said was 
necessary to enable her to commence operations. 
This money was to be placed in an earthen jar, 
covered with dirt, and the jar was to remain un- 
touched for twelve days in a trunk, the key of 
which the queen was to keep. Mr. Ferris’ hav- 
ing acceded to these terms, the spell was initiated 
amid prayers and incantations. It is charged 
that the sorceress substituted lead for the gold at 
the first opportunity, and then departed, to re- 
turn at the expiration of the twelve days. In the 

Mr. Ferris was commanded to keep the 
whole matter a profound secret. Thei injunction 
was religiously complied with, but on the thir- 
teenth day the deception was of course dis- 


“But hy multiply instances? Yet, after all, 


is not pre-eminently the age of humbug. 
We must look to the elder and dark ages of the 


paar Then it seemed as if the community were 


into humbuggers and humbugged. Pop- 
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ular errors became hardened, crystallized and 
permanent. They endured year after year. 
With us, they have their season and then ex- 
plode. Moreover, though it is a consoling fact 
for those who live by their wits, that there will 
always be plenty of fools in the world, still it 
cannot be denied that the number is decreasing. 
Humbugging is not the facile trade it used to be. 
It requires talent and tact, ingenuity and money. 
It is not a sure thing. It is hard to practise 
humbug, and less discreditable to be humbugged 
now than formerly. For one charlatan that suc- 
ceeds, there are twenty that fail miserably. The 
world sees the success; it knows nothing of the 
failure, and hence we are apt to come to erro- 
neous conclusions. The time, however, is ap- 
proaching, even if gradually, when the light of 
intelligence will be so broad and steady, that de- 
ception will cease to be practised on any great 
scale, though 


** Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.’’ 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 


OS> Step into the nearest periodical depot and 
get acopy, for four cents, of this new and brilliant 
weekly journal. It is full of good things, fresh 
and beautiful from the beginning to the end. 





For Corres Manuracturers.—The pea- 
nut is extensively cultivated in California, and 
will in a few years form an important article of 
commerce. 





In THE Famity.—A good weekly newspaper 
in a family, is worth more to the children than 
three hours’ “ schooling ”’ per diem. 

Pepe pai i tie pieendeaioetiel 

Worth KNOw1NG.—A hot shovel held over 
varnished furniture will take out the white spots 
that may stain it. 





Rascatty.—The Mormons are still perpe- 
trating fearful outrages upon the emigrant trains. 


te 








Tue Wires.—The telegraph wires are fast 
stretching from one end to the other of California. 





A BAD BREAKING OvuT.—Sixty “spots” 
the sun muy now be seeft with a good = egy 


Sascxam.vfent of the newlyatioovered silver 
mines in California are wonderfully rich. | 
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ACCEPTED MASONS. 

At an inn in a town in the weet of England, 
several people were sitting round the fire in a 
large kitchen, through which there was a passage 
to other parte of the house, and among the com- 
pany there was a travelling woman and a tailor. 
In this inn was a lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons held, and it being lodge night, several of 
the members passed through the kitchen in their 
way to the lodge apartments. This introduced 
observations on the principles of Masonry, and 
the occult signs by which Masons could be known 
to each other. The woman said there was not 
so much mystery as people imagined, for that she 
could show anybody the Mason’s sign. 

“‘ What,” said the tailor, ‘‘ that of the Free and 
Accepted ?” 

“‘ Yes,” she replied, “and I will wager you a 
half-crown bowl of punch, to be confirmed by 
any of the members you please to nominate.” 

“Why,” said he, “a woman was never ad- 
mitted, and how is it possible you can procure 
it?” 

‘“No matter for that,’”’ said she, ‘I will read- 
ily forfeit the wager if I do not establish the 
fact.’’ 

The company urged the unfortunate tailor to 
accept the challenge, which he at last agreed to, 
and the bet was deposited. The woman got up, 
and took hold of the tailor by the collar, saying : 

“ Come, follow me,” which he did, trembling 
alive, fearing he was to undergo some part of the 
discipline in the making of a Mason, of which 
he had heard a most dreadfal report. 

She led him into the street, and, pointing to 
the sign of the Lion and Lamb, asked him whose 
sign it was. He answered : 

“It is Mr. Loder’s” (the name of the inn- 
keeper). 

“‘Is he a freemason ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Then,’ said the woman, “I have shown 
you the sign of a Free and Accepted Mason.” 

The laugh was so much against poor Snip for 
having been taken in, that it was with some diffi- 
calty he could be prevailed on to partake of the 
punch. 





Quicx Worx.—A letter was lately sent from 
Paris to New York and a reply received back in 
Paris in three weeks, féur days and nine hours. 
The Vanderbilt out and the Persia back were 
the mediums of transmission. 

oor) 


A stient Hivt.—A woman may laugh too 
much. It’s a fact, for only a comb can always 
afford to show its teeth. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


FLAYED ALIVE. 

Some weeks since, a story went the rounds of 
the press, to the effect that a Mr. Haynes of 
Grayville, Indiana, having killed a squaw on the 
plains, was seized by a band of Indians, who, by 
the way of revenge, flayed him alive, and turned 
him loose to die. A correspondent of the 
Brother Jonathan gives the following interesting 
sequel to the narrative: “As I live within 
eighteen miles of that place, and know the un- 
happy man well, it may be interesting to your 
numerous readers to learn the sequel of that 
fearful and bloodyevent. It seems that after the 
Indians had got his skin, poor Haynes felt faint, 
and suffered a good deal of pain, as was very 
natural. One of his companions, in a spirit of 
compassion, offered the Indians a keg of whiskey 
for the skin, which the savages promptly accept- 
ed. Another contributed a box of Bump’s all- 
healing salve, with which they anointed their 
flayed friend, and then drew on his skin again. 
The latest we have heard from the poor man is 
that ‘ the skin had took root,’ and he was doing 
well. In the harry of replacing it, however, his 
face was unfortunately set the wrong way, #0 
that he will entirely lose the use of his nose, 
which now shows itself on the back of his 
head. Nevertheless, the man is in good spirits, 
and says that if he finds it inconvenient, he can 
easily overhaul the redskins again, get re-skinned, 
and then he will be particular to have the mis- 
take corrected. Trusting this news from the 
flayed man will relieve the ‘ horrors’ with which 
your readers must have perused the first account 
of his misfortane, I am, sir, truly yours.” 

a 08 OO 

Very Goup.—Theodore Hook was walking, 
in the days of Warren’s blacking, where one 
of the emissaries of that shining character 
had written on the wall, “‘ Try Warren’s B——,” 
but had been frightened from his propriety, 
and fled. “The rest is ‘lacking,” said the 
wit. 





Founny.—A certain cockney once defined love 
to be nothing more than “an insane desire to 
pay a young woman’s board.’” 

BOE 

Forcerruyt.—There is a man about Boston, 
just now, so near-sighted that he does not know 
himself two yards off—after dinner ! 

eee 

CoMPLIMENTARY, VERY.—It is a fact that 
the bees mistake our Yankee girls for flowers, 
and “up” and sting them accordingly ! 





Coaxt.—Coal has been discovered in Van Bu- 
ren county, Iowa. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CIVILIZATION OF THE GORILLA. 

We have noticed with much satisfaction that 
Mr. Paul da Chaillu, of New York, an enthusi- 
astic naturalist and hunter, has succeeded in 
bringing into this country several fine specimens 
of that newly discovered race of Troglodytes, 
known as Gorillas. Unlike most of the genus 
Simia, these fine fellows are, some of them, five 
and a half feet high, and one of them, it is stated, 
would be more than a match forany three cham- 
pions of the ring in the world. What an acces- 
sion to our population! If they can only be 
acclimated, what great results may flow from 
their introduction! 

Mauch, of course, remains to be done with them. 
They are now in a crude state, and while com- 
manding the admiration which the development 
of mascle is now everywhere exciting, in many 
respects they fall far below the popular standard. 
For instance, in spite of their extraordinary 
strength, they are peaceable and well-disposed, 
and are absurd enough to confine themselves to 
a fruit and vegetable diet, and the use of water 
alone asa beverage. But we do not despair of 
their reformation when subjected to the refining 
influences of our modern civilization. We have 
no doubt that they will learn from example to 
bully and swagger, to chew tobacco and to drink 
ram. When this is accomplished, they may take 
that rank in society which is justly theirdue. It 
is true that they cannot speak, but what of that? 
the gift of gab is so much abused in this 
country that it is really refreshing to find a living 
being destitute of it. The contrast between their 
silence and the insane utterances of our “‘ swells ” 
would not be striking or disadvantageous. When 
taught to walk erect habitually, and dressed in 
the height of fashion, it will require a nice eye to 
detect any difference between a civilized gorilla 
and a Broadway dandy. 

A nice judgment and frequent experiment will 
be requisite to determine their social status, but 
eventually, we think, they will be nicely dove- 
tailed into the brilliant mosaic of society. We 
see nothing to prevent their becoming admirable 
waltzers, and mastering the complications of the 
“lancers.” This done, they will be most wel- 
come guests at the balls of Fifth Avenuedledom, 
for they will be untiring. As male dancers on 
the stage, the educated gorilla would always 
command an engagement. Fancy one of them 
seizing Mile. Hennecart, or Laura Windel in 
hie arms and leaping up into the “flies!” It 
would bea stunning exhibition. 

Politics, of course, would engage much of the 
time and attention of our civilized gorillas. 
They would be invaluable at primary elections, 
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and inestimable at the polls. They could easily 
be taught to distinguish the right ticket by the 
color, and then how gloriously they would ham- 
mer the rebels who attempted to vote any other! 
A troop of gorillas would beat all the shoulder- 
hitters in creation in the exercise of the high and 
enlightened privilege of smashing ballot-boxes. 

We might expatiate on this theme to the extent 
of a volume, but we must resist the temptation 
from regard to our limite. We dare not hint 
even at all that our imagination suggests for the 
possible fatare of the gorilla in this free and 
happy country. We dare not say what the 
gorilla, capable of social distinction, enriched by 
industry and tact, might not aspire to; we dare 
not speak of the smiles of beauty; we dare not 
hint, as the result of the possession of gold and 
diamonds, worthily won and generously be- 
stowed, at—at—a gorilla wedding ! 

So EEE 

Can’r BE BEAT.—Among the vegetables ex- 
hibited at the recent California State Horticul- 
tural Fair, were a cabbage weighing fifty-three 
pounds, and a beet weighing one hundred and 
fifteen pounds. The latter is four feet long and 
nearly a foot through. It is two years old, 
having been replanted after exhibition last year, 
when it weighed forty-two pounds. There were 
stalks of corn twenty feet high with full ears 
sixteen inches long. 





Hies Price ror a Boox.—A copy of the 
first edition of Boocaccio’s ‘“‘ Decameron” was 
sold in 1812, to the Duke of Marlborough, for 
two thousand. two hundred and sixty pounds 
sterling, equal to nearly twelve thousand dollars. 
It is supposed that this is the highest sum ever 
paid for a book. 





WESTERN JEws.—The Jews of Cincinnati 
have agreed to close their places of business on 
the Christian Sunday, and to allow no. business 
to be transacted on that day in their stores and 
offices. 


Novet Race.—The Albany Knickerbocker 
says a fellow in Albany is training a lobster to 
run a foot race with the one-horse steamer at the 
Bath Ferry. The lobster is to carry weight. 

—— DOO 

MyrstEry.—Mystery magnifies danger, as a 
fog the sun. The hand that warned Belshazzar 
derived ita horrifying influence from its want 


of a body. 
ec re nr 


Goep orp Acs.—There is now in Liverpool 
& person named Elisabeth Roberts, who has at- 
tained to the age of 110. . 
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THE MISSION OF ROMANCES. 

A narrow-minded person might be led to ar- 
gte, from the multiplication of fictitious writings, 
romances, novels, novelettes and tales, that the 
public taste was degenerating, and that the pub- 
lic mind was incapable of relishing and digesting 
solid mental aliment. But such a conclusion 
would be illogical and inconsistent with facts. 
Any bookseller will tell you that his historical 
and biographical works, his scientific essays, 
travels and sermons, meet with a ready sale, and 
the very persons who purchase his novels are the 
eustomers for his graver books ; in other words, 
that a taste for fiction is no longer inconsistent 
with a taste for fact. 

The truth is, that the character of fiction has 
changed with the times, and that truth must be 
the basis of romance-writmg to be successful. 
The old antagonism to novels was neither big- 
otry nor prejudice. The character of the old- 
fashioned novel, with a few honorable exceptions, 
justified the war that good men waged on that 
species of literature. It was cither abeurd, friv- 
elous or immoral; either wildly imaginative or 
dotestably gross. When Don Quixotte’s best 
friends made a bonfire of his romances of chiv- 
alry, they were only serving rubbish as it de- 
served, and the hangman would have done the 
world good service if he had served in the same 
way nine-tenths of all the fictitious stuff of the 
past century. But bigotry continued the pro- 
seription which good sense initiated. The evil 
reputation of romance survived its sins. It re- 
mained for Scott and his splendid followers and 
compeers to achieve, during the present century, 
and within the memory of many of us, a com- 
plete ‘‘rehabilitation”’ of the proscribed novel. 
Scott, at first, “lone sitting by the shores of old 
romance,” succeeded by his splendid pictures of 
the past in awakening the world to a relish for 
the gorgeous truths of history, and for faithful 
portraitures of human nature. It was the ele- 
ment of truth embodied in his fictions, which 
gave them universal currency. His characters 
lived and moved and had their being. They are 
to us as actual existences as people whom we 
have met face to face. These stories of the 
great “wizard of the north” have led us to 
study history and human nature more closely ; 
instead of weakening and discipling the mind, 
they have led to its culture and strengthening. 
And centuries before, be it reverently said, the 
founder of our religion made the divine truths he 
imparted, more impressive by embodying them in 
the form of parables, professed fictions clothing 
undeniable truths: 

Religious novels now form a large class by. 


BDITOR’S TABLE. 


themesives ; but in all mrodern novels, truth is 
essential. The teachers of the million, recog- 
nizing the legitimate mission of romance, resort 
to it for enforcing their views. We have the re 
ligious novel, the moral novel, and the political 
novel; novels of society, novels of history, nov- 
els of war and the sea; we have even the pro- 
phetic novel, shadowing forth the possible future. 
The novel and the story of today are what to 
some extent the drama was, and what it might 
be, the mirror of life. The great minds of the 
nineteenth century have recognized the truth, 
that, in dealing with human nature, it is worse 
than useless to war with innate tastes, and that 
the better way is to mould and shape instruction 
to the channels in which they flow. So that 
writers of fiction need no longer hang their 
heads, deeming theirs an “idle and unprofitable 
calling,” but look the world boldly in the face, 
and take their ranks as teachers and benefactors. 
So long as this old globe of ours rolls on its axis, 
just so long will the popular mind crave for 
fiction and receive it. 





Heak THE OLD Man.—The venerable and 
Rey. Daniel Waldo says: “I am now an old 
man. I have seen nearly a centary. Do you 
want to know how to grow old slowly and hap- 
pily? Let me tell you. Always eat slowly— 
masticate well. Go to your food, to your rest, 
to your occupation, smiling. Koep a good na- 
tare and a soft temper everywhere. Never give 
way to anger—a violent tempes: of passion tears 
down the constitution more than a typhus fever.” 





A tone Timz.—An advertisement, setting 
forth the many conveniences and advantages to 
be derived from metal window sashes, among 
other particulars, said, “that they would last for- 
ever, and afterwards, if the owner had no further 
use for them, they might be sold for old iron.” 





Sxarzs.—Last fall and winter our market 
was completely emptied of this article, none 
to be had; this year it is apparently over- 
stocked. 





Darorne Gormau.—Young New Yerk is 
fond of dancing. Two professors there have 
1100 pupils each. 





Crxommat!.—A saperh new hospital is 
about to be erected in the queen city of the 
West. : 





Proermss.—An Arab newspaper has just 
been started at Beyront. 
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A GALLAN® BOY. 

A brave little boy who was left alonein charge 
of a dentist’s office and lodgings in New Orleans, 
recently, was awakened in the night by the en- 
trance of a burglar. With eyelids opened merely 
to a line, he saw -him step to the side of the bed, 
look through the mosquito bar, and bend his 
head down to listen if the occupant betrayed 
signe of being awake. Satisfied with the seru- 
tiny, the burglar took a piece of candle from his 
vest pocket and lighted it with amatch. He then 
raised the mosquito bar and put his head under, 
holding the light in one hand and a bowie-knife 
in the other, the blade lying against the fore part 
of hisarm. The lad preserved an appearance as 
if he slept, and fully satisfied with the last exam- 
ination, the burglar stealthily and slowly passed 
into the apartment adjoining. The boy got 
quietly ont of bed and made across the room 
which the thief had just left, to a drawer where 
were two pistols. The noise made in obtaining 
them was heard by the burglar, who rushed back 
and made at the boy, with knife uplifted, and his 
left hand at a pistol which he had by his side. 
The little fellow was equal to the emergency, for 
he stood firm, holding a pistol in each hand, pre- 
sented at the thief. The burglar did not dare to 
advance, but retreated slowly, followed by the 
lad with pistols extended. He had succeeded in 
cocking one of the derringers only, but hesitated 
to fire lest ho might mise. As the burglar went, 
be fell over a chair, but before the boy could de- 
cide upon shooting, was on his pins again, mak- 
ing out into the court and climbing up the lad- 
der. Then the boy tried what the derringer coeld 
do, and fired as he wus trying to get on the wall. 


The ball unfortanately missed, and the thief 


escaped, says the Delta. 


re  neeanD 


Narrow QuartTers.—A friend at our elbow 
says there is a piece of road not two miles from 
here so narrow, that when two teams mest they 
have both to get over the fence before either can 
pass. 

—_—————_-- aon” 

Ir 18 #0.—If it were not for some singular 
people who persist in thinking for themselves, in 
seeing for themselves, and in being comfortable, 
we should all collapse into a hideous uniformity. 


—— OOOO 


An arrecrionars Buitpine.—In the ad 
vertisement of a new hotel, it is said, “it em 
braces about 60 rooms.” 

aaa nN I aS 

Dow’r po 11r.—Repining at losses is only 

putting pepper into a sore eye. 
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. OBBWIKG GUM, 

Trifling as the subject may appéar, says the 
Brunswick (Me) Telegraph, yet it is of impor- 
tance. If it is of importance to have sound 
teeth in middle life and old age, proper precau- 
tion must be used in childhood. The habit of 
chewing gum is like applying small air-pumps to 
the bases of the teeth. When the gum is sepa- 
rated from the tooth, it forms a vacuum between 
itself and the tooth, and the consequence is a vio- 
lent strain on the dental nerves. The bad re 
sults may not show themselves immediately, but 
the boy or girl who indulges in the habit may 
calculate on having rotten teeth when in the 
prime of life. Nor is this all. The habit, like 
tobacco chewing, induces an unnatural flow of 
the humors towards the mouth, where it must be 
ejected as saliva. This is bad enough when it 
can be ejected ; but when, from sickness or other 
causes, the habit must be discontinued, the result 
may be, and no doubt has been, fatal. Let young 
persons and their parents take heed. 





Ax Avpinsce or Onz.—A theatrical com- 
pany stopping at ‘Bucyrus, Ohio, was hired by a 
stranger to give him a special performance of 
Richard III., with a farce thrown in, for $35. 
Choosing an eligible position, and cocking his 
feet upon the back of the seat in front of him, 
“the audience” attended to the play, which was 
exceedingly well done, applauded vigorously at 
different points, and at the close calling out the 
leading actora, the manager responding for the 
company in a speech. 





A reat Biessinec.—A man speaking of & 
place out Weet, in a letter which he writes home, 
says that it’s a perfect paradise. and that though 
most all she folks have the fever-’n’-ager, yet it’s 
a great blessing, for it’s the only exercise they 
take. We never thought of that before. 





Krzw.—We do not remember a sharper re- 
flection than that of the poet Rogers, lately 
printed in London; he said that Mr. Croker, the 
author of the article in the Quarterly Review on 
Macaulay’s History, intended murder, but had 
committed suicide. 

OO 

Wratta or New Ortzans.—The total 
amount of taxable property in New Orleans, 
this year, is $111,193,800. Last year it was 
$108,651,100, showing an increase of $2,542,700. 





Equaity or Tas Sexxs.— Religion and 
sorrow make men and women equals in tender- 
ness and tears, in compassion and love. 
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Foreign Mliscellany. 


A Scotch clergyman lately read an original 
tragedy on the story of Saul from his pulpit. 

In France, it is now the fashion for ladies to 
dress very simply at the opera. 

Lola Montes has an annuity of $2500 from 
the estate of her former husband. 


It is stated that 4000 persons die annually of 
small pox in England, 

China edible birds’ nests in the crade state sell 
in Paris for $70) per cwt. 

The oldest known painting in the world is a 
Madonna and child of 886. 

The King of Siam is said to have named a 
son George Washington. 

The house in which John Huss, the great re- 
former, was born, at Husinee in Bohemia, was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The books in the library belonging to the 
British Maseum, in London, occupy ten miles of 
shelf. 

There is, probably, no country in the world 
where the refined and the educated of the female 
sex take more of outdoor exercise than in 
England. 

An association of the members of the clergy in 
England have published an address in which they 
pledge themsclves to a total abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The 
Rev. Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle, heads the list. 


One of the Armstrong guns, of heavy calibre, 
has been lodged in the Citadel at Quebec. It 
will be mounted upon the cavalier of the Flag- 
staff Battery, from which elevation it will bave 
the range of and command the whole bay. 


They have in Philadelphia a Fuel Savings 
Society. Small deposits are received through 
the year, by ten of the druggists of the city, 
from those who wish to participate in the ben- 
efits of the association, and, in return, coal is 
furnished them at wholesale prices. 


The London Morning Post says that a dog of 
African breed, which belonged to General Espi- 
nasse, who fell at Magenta, still lurks about the 
spot where he shed his blood, and though often 
taken away, even to some distance, constantly 
returns. 

The Theatre Lyrique of Paris has been pur- 
chased by the city fur the sum of 1,400,000f. 
The city enters into possession on the 15th of 
February, but nothiny is yet decided as to when 
the theatre will be pulled down, nor as to tho in- 
demnity to be paid to the director. 


In the island of Singapore tigers are now so 
numerous, that a man per day is devoured by 
them. The Chinese and Malays seldom report 
the disappearance of their friends, 80 that about 
700 pereons are annually devoured in a single 
island which has but a few leagues of surface. 


The largest chain cable ever known is now be- 
ing made at Pentypridd, Wales, for the use of 
her majesty’s service. ‘The section of iron of 
each liuk contains 1296 circolar eighths of an 
inch, being 767 more than the cable of the Great 
Eastern, and double the size in diameter of those 
used for first-class men-of-war. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Austria owes her Bank of ¥ienva 80,000,000 
florins, and is “ hard up” financially. 

Louis Napoleon has been inventing a new can- 
non on the principle of Colt’s revolver. 

During tho siege of Sebastopol, the English 
expended 2,775,360 lbs. of powder. 

Thackeray will receive $10,000 a year for ed- 
iting the new London serial, if it succeeds. 

A London paper’s Paris letter says Louis Na- 
poleon will soon have a fleet of 22 steel-plated 


ships of the line—proof against everything but 
lightning. 
The French government is gathering sea-weed 


to serve as wadding for artillery. It is said to be 


. better than cotton, keeping the iron cool, and not 


liable to ignition. 

A letter from a European wine merchant says 
that the vintage of Port was never so short as 
during the present year, while Sherry is only 
about one-quarter of the usual vintage. 


The average armed force employed in the 
British colonies during the last five years has 
been 42,693 men, at an expense of £3,182,743, 
or about $16,000,000. 


Dr. Livingstone finds himself unable to pros- 
ecute his African explorations without a more 
powerful steamer than the fragile one hitherto 
employed on the Zambesi, and has appealed to 
friends in England for assistance. 


A small steamer has been built in England of 
steel plates one-eighth of an inch io thickness. 
She is 70 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 6 1-2 feet 
deep, and measured 20 tons. She has proved an 
admirable sea boat. 


In London a singular case of homicide oc 
carred. Two men quarrelled in the street, when 
one knocked the otherover. The prostrate man 
had a pipe in his mouth, which was forced down 
his throat, producing death. His assailant was 
committed on a charge of manslaughter. 


The youngest son of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
Touseon Pacha, who arrived some days ayo in 
Paris from London, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, speaks severa] European languayes; he is 
accompanied by an English governess, a French 
physician, and a numeroas suite. 

As a sample of California forest trees, the 
Placerville Observer states that a tree lately cut, 
a few miles from Sierra Nevada, furnished, at the 
saw-mill, 10,240 feet of sawed lumber. A single 
log from another tree, of twelve feet in length, 
and sixty-five inches in diameter at the smallest 
end, made over 2000 feet of lumber. 


“A very valaable discovery,” says the Akh- 
kar, “has just beew made in Algeria of a tree 
which grows in great abundance here, and which 
has the property of dyeing a most beautiful 
black, so that it will advantageously replace 
ene nut galls, and other substances hitherto 
used. 


M. De Beriot, the famous violinist, has par- 
tially completed the sale of his violin to M. 
Wienawaki, another artist, for twenty thousand 
francs, or nearly four thousand dollars. The in- 
strument is quite a famous one, and the last men- 
tioned gentleman has taken the refusal of it at 
the above price. A rather expensive instrument 
thas ! . 


RECORD OF THE TEMES. 


Record of the Bimes. 


Vulcanized India rubber is found to be the best 
material for the manufacture of flutes. 

The aggregate public debt of Virginia on the 
first of October was $30,190,000. 

The height of the Washington Monument is 
to be six hundred feet. 

Twenty-five gambling houses are in one little 
circuit of the basiness portion of Chicago. 

The corn crop of the United States, this year, 
is estimated at 900,000,000 bushels. 

Oberlin College, Ohio, has 1253 stadents ; of 
these, 488 are females. 

A tunnel through the earth, from New Eng- 
land to New Zealand would be eight thousand 
miles long. 

St. Helena has been recently made a bishop’s 
sce, by her majesty’s letters patent. The bishop 
was consecrated in England. 





A Connecticut schoolmistress having a trouble-. 


some biy boy to manage, sat down upon him. 
She was a large woman, and quite “ crushed 
out ”’ his insubordination. 

A hunter in Tolumus county, California, in 
climbing down into a ravine r a bear, struck 
a lead which yielded, in one week, $7000 worth 
of gold. 

The Maharajah of Cashmere has sent as a 
present to Queen Victoria a most costly shawl 
tent, which will contain moreover a bedstead of 
solid gold. The valne of this royal offering is 
said to exceed fifteen lacs (£150,000). 


A vein, or rather a formation, some thirty or 
forty feet wide, containing platinum and gold, 
has lately been discov near Fredericktown, 
“epi The richness of the ore is not yet 

wn. 


It is stated that Stieglitz, the great Russian 
banker, who is abont to retire, has a capital of 
fifty-six million dollars. The house has been 
established fifty years, conducted all this time by 
father and son. 


Lady Morgan says in one of her works, that 
“one of the things worth a visit to Paris is the 
exquisite confectionery, so light and so perfumed 
that it resembles congealed odors, or a crystalli- 
zation of the essences of sweet flowers.” 


Iowa has just completed her State census, 
showiog a population of 633,549. She had 
192,219 in 1850, and 43,111 in 1840. She has 
thus more than trebled her population in the 
last nine years, and increased it about fifteen fold 
im nineteen years. 

The Harrisbarg (Pa.) Telegraph says a lad 
had the habit of picking her teeth kG pins. 
trifling humor was the consequence, which ter- 
minated in a cancer. The brass and quick- 
silver used in making these pins will account for 
the circumstance. 


A young fellow named Taylor, wishing to de- 
sert his wife, came up the river to Albany, and 
then sent a despatch to her signing it with the 
mame of another person, that he had fallen off a 
sloop and was drowned. Mrs. Taylor at once 
started fur Albany, and on arriving there she 
discovered the deception. 
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A mammoth steer, called the Great Eastern, 
raised in Vermont, weighs 4000 Ibs. 


Pablic executions have been abolished by a 
recent act of the Georgia Legislature. 


A young lady fond of dancing, traverses in the 
course of a season about four hundred miles. 

Washington Territory is 600 miles long, and 
209 broad, and contains 123,022 square miles 

A society of Free Lovers from California have 
bought 50,000 acres of land in San Salvador. 


An old man in Indiana recently cowhided his 
daughter, 19 years old, for wearing hoops. 

A man was convicted in Worcester county, the 
other day, of being a common railer and brawler. 


The German language is now taught in the 
public schools of the city of Cincinnati. 


The first British steam packet that crossed the 
Atlantic was the Sirius, in 1838. 


Boiling to death was made a capital punish- 
ment in the time of the Tudor Henry the Eighth, 
of England. 


A good telegraph operator, working ten hours 
per day, on paying messages, brings a receipt of 
ahout $75 to the treasury of the company em- 
ploying him. 

It is stated that the profits of the play called 
* Oar American Cousin,” during a run of one 
hundred and sixty nights in New York, amounted 
to more than forty thousand dollars. 


The New Haven custom-house and post-office 
will be completed next spring. It will cost, in- 
cluding the site, $190,000, and is buile of iron, 
brick, and Portland stone. 

There is said to be abont 60,000 Chinese in 
California. They havea splendid temple in San 
Francisco, and have lately imported a huge ugly 
idol at an immense cost. 


Gold is 19 1-3 times heavier than water, and 
melts at a heat of 2016° fah. It may be ham- 
mered so thin as to require two hundred thou- 
sand leaves to make an inch in thickneas. 


A lady who had a silk gown spoilt in being 
re colored, brought an action against the estab- 
lishment, and summoned several of the workmen 
to give their dying testimony. 

The largest ingot of gold yet received from 
Califurnia was recently shipped to Europe. It 
is 11 7-8 inches long, 5 wide, and 4 1-4 thick. 
Its value is $42,581. 


A river, having a slope greater than ten inches 
to the mile, has its current so accelerated as to 
destroy its banks. In such cases the water 
spreads over a large surface, and the current is a 
constant succession of rapids and pools. 


Governor Seward was ted in Alexandria 
with three superb Arabian horses, which will be 


shipped to this country. Two of them will be 
presented to the New York State Agricultaral 
Society. / 


There is a firm in Troy, who, instead of sign- 
ing the names of the firm, affix a couple of am- 
brotypes a little larger than postage stamps, one 
containing a life-like delineation of the features 
of the senior and the other that of the junior 


member of the firm. Homely men will, of course, ~ 


set their faces against any such arrangement. 


Merry- Making. 


Why is dancing like milk? 
strengthens the calves. 


Apropos of earthquakes—one touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kick. : 


Down-East lycoum—question for discussion— 
‘Can a big man ache harder than a little one ?” 


“My inkstand is stationery,” as the school- 
master said when he found it nailed to the desk. 

What woald our day be without its morning 
and evening’s twilight? A fierce and burning 
eye without a lid. 

If an egg could speak, and you were to ask it 
whence it came, what sweetmeat would it name 
in reply?. Ma-me-laid. 

Why should potatoes grow better than other 
vegetables? Beoaase they have eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

A lawyer on his passage from Europe observed 
a shark, and asked a sailor what it was, who 
replied, ‘‘ Here we call ’em sea lawyers.” 


Brown being asked what was the first thing 
necessary towards winning the love of a woman, 
answered, ‘‘ An opportunity.” 


We havea lovely young female correspondent 
who has great skill in shooting pistols and fowl- 
ing pieces, and still greater in drawing beaux. 

Of all “suits that are down for hearing,” we 
should say that the love suit with a rich widow 
that was deaf of both ears, was about as difficult 
as any to win. 

A shrewd observer once said that, in walking 
the streets of a slippery morning, one might see 
where the good-natured people tived, by the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors. 


Longfellow asks “what a single rose on 4 
lady’s forehead indicates.” To which the Loa- 
isville Journal replies that it ‘“‘ probably means 
that, if she is kissed, it must be under the rose.” 


“Why,” asked a little girl, “(is Fred like a 
man that has fallen off a tree and is determined 
in?” ‘Because he is going to wy 

old. 


to go up aga! 
ailocher clime!”’ Not bad for an eight-year 


A wag being told by an acquaintance that 
Miss Brown (who is rather a broad featured 
young lady) had a benign countenance, replied, 
‘« Perhaps you mean seven-by nine.” 

The Bishop of Reiz thanked the Bishop of 
Lisieux for having consecrated him. “ It is for 
me,”’ said the latter, “‘to thank you. I was the 
ugliest bishop in France until you were elected.” 


‘Have you ever seen a mermaid, captain ?”’ 
asked a lady off board the Margate boat. ‘I’ve 
seen & cood' many /fish-women, madam, if that’s 
what you mean,’ was the reply. 

A theoretically henevolent man, on being asked 

a friend to lend him a dollar, answered briskly, 
‘With pleasure ;”’ but suddenly added, “ Dear 
me, how unfortunate! I’ve only one lending 
dollar—and that is out.” 

The most amusing man in the world is a 
Frenchman in a passion. “ By gar, you call my 
vife a woman two three several times once more 
an’ I vill call you the vatch house, and blow out 
your brains like a ‘candle.” 





Because it 


MERRY MAKING. 


The New York Saturday Prese sayé the great- 
est virtue in a sea captain is wreck less-ness: 


An Irish paper advertises: ‘“ Wanted an able- 
bodied man as a washerwoman.” 


Why isa certain hat called a wide-awake? 
Because it is worn without a nap. 


The man who attempted to look into the fa- 
ture had the door slammed in his face. 


Why is a butcher like a language master? 
Bécouse he is a retailer of tongues. 


Why would a printer make a good lawyer ? 
Recause he would always be sure to understand 
the “case.” 


The most economical time to buy cider, is 
when it is not very clear—for then it will settle 
for itself. 


‘“‘Tt’s all around my hat,” as the hypocrite 
said when he put on mourning for his departed 
wife. 

“T say,” cries Dick, “old fellar, wot’s the 
meaning of armistice?’ Says Jim, “ Why, 
‘coves a fightin’, for a while unclinchin’ fists.” 

Some men have the chameleon’s power,—to 
turn one eye towards heaven, while the other 
looks in a contrary direction. 


A business man of our acquaintance is so 
scrupulously exact in all his doings, that when- 
ever he pays a visit, he always will insist upon 
taking a receipt. 


Little Tommy T—— is five years ,old. He 
was in a musing mood the other day, and hi 
mother asked him what he was thinking about. 
“*Q,” said he, ‘I was thinking of old times !”” 

‘‘ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. “They wont weigh much if he 
does,” said the antagonist, coolly. 

A bachelor editor of our acquaintance, who 
has a very pretty sister, recently wrote to another 
bachelor editor equally fortunate, ‘“‘please ex- 
ee, We hope that it has happened or 

Does any one remember what Mirabeau wrote 
to the young lady who had fallen in love with 
his genius and wished to know how he looked ? 
Iie said, sententionsly: “Fancy his Satanic 
majesty, who has had the small pox !” 

A person said in our hearing, the other day, 
that editors for the most part were a thin, pales 
faced set. A lad standing near, made this wi 
observation to his cham: “ There, Bob! I tol 
you I had often read about the editorial corpses.’ 


‘Don’t you think,” said a vain fellow, ‘“ that 
I am fit to be King of Great Britain, or Empe- 
ror of the French?” “No, but you might make 
a Doge of Venice, if the title were only curtailed 
by a letter.” 


‘ 





IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 

Let your friends know that by enclosing one doRar to 
our address, thia Magazine can be had fora whole year. 
Postage only eighteen cents a year. The cheapest publi- 
cation in the world ; fresh and original from the 
to the end. It forms two e t volumes each year 
twelve hundred pages, finely illustrated. Siz copies for 


five dollars ! 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


MR. AIRY’S BALLOON EXPERIENCE. 





' After a great amount of study, Mr. Airy produces a plan | The appearance which Mr. Airy expects his balloon to 
for a balloon, with whic: "he is highly pleased. have during an ascension. 
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a ‘j Having made severs! essential improvements and addi- 

Actusl sppearance of the balloon on the trial trip. tions, comprising all the comforts of a home, Mr. Airy 
makes a highly successful ascension. 
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Having attained an altitude of 350 miles, Mr. Airy pre 


Appearance of the earth, sun, ete, at the height of three 
hundred miles. pares to descend, when his balloon accidentally explodes 
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Strikes another current—Mr. 


DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHBAPEST NAGAZINE IN THE WORLD: 








8 eee he quickly pro- | Gets along nicely for the first fifty ; 
a current which renders his position jess comfortable. 
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Airy’s tion eviden' | “Being unable to re 
oo - of seventy-five miles from the 


unpleasant. 
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Is saved from instant death, by falling upon an American : . b 
eagle, which is flying beneath him. He clings to the | Is carried safely to the bosom of his family, after 30 
bird, end ; sence of 2 years 8 months and 4 1-2 dsye 
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tain his hold, he falls off, at & distance 
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LIFE IN MANILLA. 


Ix the following article we shall present to 
our readers as illustrations of peculiar phases 
of life, several engravings from authentic draw- 
ings, representing the people of Manilla, their 
various costumes and occupations. Manilla is a 
fortified city of the Philippine islands, the capital 
of the Spanish possessions in the East, and is 
situated on the northwest coast of the island of 
Luzon, at the head of the bay of Manilla, in lat- 
itade 14° 35’ N., longitude about 121° E. The 
city proper is about two miles in circumference, 
and communicates across the river Passig, by a 
ten-arched bridge, with the important suburb Bi- 
dondo, the seat of the ter 
of the trade. If we include the 
auburbs, which are very populous, 
we may set down the inhabitants 
at 140,000, of whom but about 
5000 are Europeans. Manilla has 
& university, a missionary college, 
namerons schools and hospitals, 
and a large government cigar fac- 
oy Its vicinity is thickly studded 
with orchards and plantations of 
cottgn, cocoa and coffee, and it is 
the seat of an extensive commerce. 
Its harbor is impeded by a bar 
with 13 feet of water at low ebb, 
over which, however, vessels of 
600 tons can pass. The exports 
consist of sugar, hemp, cordage, 
tobacco, cigars, indigo, provisions, 
cotton, rice, leather, dye-woods, 
ram, sapan wood, mother-of-pearl 
_ and torwise shell. The imports 
cem prise cotton fabrics, silks, wool- 
ens, haberdashery, drugs, clocks 
and jewelry. It was about a. D. 
1565, as we learn from Horace St. 
John’s “ Indian Archipelago,” that 
Spain, recovered a lite from the 

iom of her long decline, 

_ ispla her flug amon 

waters of the farther Kast, an 
claimed « share of influence in 
those magnificent regions. Her 
views were fixed a the oe 

whose uctions were 
ae of or rare or precious 
description, which has tempted the 
is 





avarice of all the civilized world to the plunder 
of the unrivalled East. No rich spices, no 
precious gums, no abundance of rare metals or 
drugs, were there to allure her cupidity; but 
there was a fertile soil, a genial climate, and a 
race of inhabitants, hospitable, credulous and 
simple. Probably the comparative poverty of 
the Philippines was unknown to the navigators 
of those early days, who confounded under a 
genes description the stately islands of the In- 

ian Ocean, and attributed to them, in their san- 
ae fancy, a fabalous splendor and wealth. 

he Spaniards, nevertheless, appear to have been 
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ided in their plans of colonization—at least in 

dia—by a theory which nations still more 
great, and infinitely more free, might have 
adopted with advantage to themselves and to 
all humanity. They were not sordid monop- 
olists; they raled less by terror, and more b 
moral influence. and the persuasions of their 
priests ; and their power, not founded on the edge 
of the sword, was tolerable to the native race. 
They encouraged settlements ; they allowed free- 
dom to. traffic; and though they levied unjust and 
irksome taxes, their system has been productive, 
within its narrow sphere, of more than that 
of other conquerors in the Oriental Archipelago. 
That their commerce in the farther East never 
developed itself to any lustre or grandeur, is 
true; but it was because their monopoly was less 
rigid, not because their vigor was less manly 
than that of the Dutch. Had Spain been more 
energetic, and still more liberal, her prosperity in 
the Indian Archipelago might have rivalled that 
which she once enjoyed in the Western world. 
Had Holland accepted the philosophy of trade, 
her commerce, instead of being forced to an un- 
natural growth, displaying a false brilliance for a 
period, and then sinking into a premature decay, 
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might have flourished for centuries 

ith an increase at once rapid and 
steady, to reach its limits only when it 
had measured the full resources of the 
farther East. 

Forty years after the discovery of the 
Philippines by the unfortunate Magal- 
len, Spain equi an expedition to 
conquer them. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber 1564, an expedition consisting of 
two large and two small vessels, with 
an armament of four hundred men, left 
Europe. It was accompanied by Andres 
de Milaneta, a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary, who had abandoned the mili- 
tary for the sacerdotal profession, and 
brought with him five Augustine friars, 
to convert the islanders to the Christian 
religion. He had served in the Indian 
Archipelago, and was well versed in 
natural science. Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, a Spaniard of aristocratic fam- 
uy, was commander. He was a man 
of considerable capacity, and had al- 
ready displayed his aptitude for service 
in new countries, w conquest and 
colonization were to go hand in hand, 
in the course of a long career in Amer- 
ica. Thus prepared with military and 
ee leaders, the equipment was 
rendered complete by the addition of an 
Indian interpreter, who had been car- 
ried to Spain ‘in the ship abandoned by 
the unhappy Villalobos. 

When they had been a month at sea, 
- the smallest of the vessels—whether 
“== accidentally or otherwise—became sep- 

= arated from the reat, and sailed on to © 
Mindanao alone. There loading with 
spices and gold, she did not await the 
arrival of the squadron, but steering 
- through an unusual track, returned to 

New Spain. Legaspi, pursuing the 

route indicated in his instructions, 

reached on the 8th of January 1565, an 
island where the people wore Jong beards, so un- 
usual among the natives of the New World. 
Thence he named it Barbadoes. On the 22nd 
they reached the Ladrones, or Isles of Thieves— 
since called the Marianas. On the 13th of Feb- 
ruary they sighted the Philippines, and sailed to 
the southern isle of Bohol, between the extremi- 
ties of Zebu and Leyte, where the people fied to 
their hills. They succeeded in attracting them 
from their places of refuge by conciliatory ges- 
tures. They brought down plentiful supplies of 
provisions, which were purchased at a just price, 
and the most amicable intercourse commenced. 
The natives were generous and friendly; the 
Europeans liberal and pradent. Legaspi, being 
hospitably welcomed by a chief of the island, en- 
tered into a treaty with him. The convention 
was ratified Y each of the contractors drinking 
blood drawn from the other’s arm, and the Span- 
iards were then munificently entertained. When 
they had enjoyed the festivities of Bohol, they 
sailed to Zebu, where the chief, with his forces 
collected on the shore, opposed their landing. 

Legaspi then declared that he had come to 
conquer the island in retaliation of the treachery 
practised] upon Magellan and his companions 
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forty-four years before. Had no such pretence 
existed his — would have been the same, 
for he had not to avenge the name 
of Spain, but is “add the Philippines to her do- 
minions. Still the fate of the t navigator 
formed a plausible ground for his pretensions, to 
which the hostile attitude of the Zebuan chief 
afforded a still more complete justification. The 
Spanish commander understood the method of 
warfare most convenient and efficacious against 
such a foe. The race, which he was now em- 
ployed to pean was not, however, a horde of 
rable: aged on to the defence of their soil 
promptings of an impulsive valor, but 
ely routed, and with a spirit to be broken bya 
blow. It was a nation scattered in countless 
small tribes of from fifty to a hundred fumilies, 
each with its own chief, but all united by a com- 
mon solicitude for the independence of their in-- 
herited lands. 

This patriarchal system,—occasionally divided 
as it was by the feuds of unappeasable private 
enemies,—favored the existence of the Spanish 
dominion, when once established, since it pre- 

formidable combinations of force. At the 
same time it obstructed their great schemes of 
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conquest, as a thousand petty enemies, animated 
by one spirit, though fighting under as many lead- 
ers, were to be be defea in a thousand con- 
flicts, wasteful of life and fruitless of renown. 
The Islanders—Papuan, Malay, or lan— 
were wild and hardy men, subsisting on bulbous 
roots, or the spoils of the chase, and retreatin e 
into their impenetrable woods and other natar. 
strongholds, as the civilized enemy settled on the 
coast lands. The Tagala, who dwelt in the dis- 
trict round about Manilla, and are derived, ac- 
cording to their traditions, from the Malays, have 
submitted thoroughly to their rule, and become 
the servants of strangers. 7 and slave are 
synonymous terms in the Archipelago. 

The state of morals among rude people, 
at this early period of their history, was superior 
to that of most savage races: but their religion 
was a wild, mysterious idea, scarcely defined into 
a creed, which claimed the adoration of the sim- 
ple barbarian for all that was awfal in aspect, or 
strange to his comprehension. Idols and temples 
they had none; but erected green bowers, where 
& priestess sacrificed the hog and dedicated the 
oblation of its blood to the infernal gods or the 
souls of the sacred dead. All objects of 
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extraordinary size or form were and are still 
among the unconverted tribes supposed to be the 
dwellings of invisible divinity. Some mighty 
spiritual power, nameless and immortal, haunted 
the air, and revealed its presence in darkness by 
the influence of terror upon the savage mind. In 
the course of years, however, the Muslim faith 
blended itself with the incoherent belief of the 
islanders, though when Legaspi commenced his 
campaign, their primitive religion remained un- 
tainted by the introduction of a foreign creed. 
The Zebuans appeared firm in the defence of 
their independence ; but were driven from their 
osition by a body of men landed in good order 
m the ships. The Spaniards marched on a 
considerable town to which they were directed, 
and found it in flames, stripped of all its barbar- 
ous wealth. From that day a series of petty 
conflicts was maintained, although Legaspi car- 
ried on continual negociations with the principal 
chief, to induce his consent to an amicable inter- 
course. In consideration of his submission, he 
declared Magellan’s death to be forgotten and 
forgiven ; but the Indians had sounded the depths 
of European faith, and continued to harass their 
invaders. Legaspi had a tent pitched on shore, 
ordered the erection of a fortress, and exhorted 
all his men to labor for the advancement of the 
Spanish name. To emulate the achievements of 
the numerous conquerors in the New World, al- 
though on a narrow field, appeared to him the 
taste fit for an exalted ambition. The zeal, how- 
ever, which inspires the leader of a great enter- 
prise, often fails to penetrate the inferior ranks, 
y perhaps because these perceive that the 
bor is for them, while the reward is for others. 
Florid eulogies and flattering bh , often, 
nevertheless, fire whole armies with ambjtion, 


and the heart of every soldier Jeaps as though his 
was to be the name associated with every heroic 
achievement of the day; but one name is often 
all that is remembered, when the piles of carnage 
are covered with earth, and the clouds and dust 
of battle have dispersed. It was not so in this 
instance. The followers of Legaspi, associatin 
no ideas of patriotism with their task in the Phil- 
ippines, labored relactantly to establish the in- 
fluence of Spain, under the orders of their half- 
military, half missionary leader. Murmurs were 
succeeded by mutiny. Severe examples were 
made of a fuw, and the rest of the mulcontents 
were sent to Europe in the flag ship, which sailed 
the first of June 1565, with a report of progress, 
and solicitations for further aid from the imperial 
government. 

On the next day the chief, who had despised 
the overtures made to him, was compelled to seek 
terms, and meeting Legaspi in formal conference, 
tendered his homage to Spain, promised to bring 
down supplies, and granted land for the site of 
a town and fort, which the Spenish admiral 
named San Miguel] in honor of himself. This 
was the first European settlement in the Philip- 

ines. Induced by the submission of their chief 
eader, the inhabitants gradually left their moun- 
tain retreats, descended on the plains, spread 
along the shore, and lived on terms of peace with 
their visitors. Their rude industrial occupauons 
were resumed. These were priacipally rural ; 
but the famine which followed the arrival of the 
Spaniards vividly illustrates the condition of 
Zebu at that period. So little progress had been 
made in agriculture, that this little influx of pop- 
ulation produced a scarcity which was at inter- 
vals relieved by scanty supplies from the neigh- 
boring islands; sometimes procured by traffic, 
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bat more frequently as the prize of successful 
war. 

For the Spaniards joined in alliance with their 
Zebu friends and constructed light gallies, fitted 
for the navigation of shallow seas, attacked the 
hostile towns, and captured their stores of pro- 
vision. Scil, scarcity continued to increase. al- 
though the natives of Luzon sailed over in a fleet 
of prahus, with two hundred baskets of rice. 
’ Parties were constantly sent out to gain knowl- 

of the movements taking place among the 
neighboring islanders. Scout boats continually 
departed and arrived with intelligence. Some of 
the popalation were found anxious for friendly 
intercourse with the Europeans. Others had 
swept all the means of subsistence from the plains 
into their places of ambash among the hills, 
whence they hoped to enjoy the spectacle of the 
Spaniards driven by famine from the Philippine 
up—to carry their arms, their merchandize, 
and their religion elsewhere. 

Still the wealth of the islands was so envied, 
that danger and difficalty seemed more to en- 
hance than damp the spirit of enterprise among 
the leading Spanish adventurers. They had been 
redaced to a state of famine, and were desperately 
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pressed when a vessel from New Spain arrived 
with provisions and supplies. The ship with the 
mutinous sailors had safely reacted. Mexico, 
when the solicitations of its captain had procured 
this assistance for the expedition of the Phili 
pines. On board this vessel, bound on its mis- 
sion of succor to an exhausted. settlement, in the 
weakness of infancy, some bloody scenes of mu- 
tiny had occurred, but her arrival was as welcome 
as a barst of sunshine after a long night of 
storms. 

It was now considered politic to send to New 
Spain for the profit of king Philip, and as an en- 
couragement to his project of colonization, a 
small cargo of precious merchandize. With this 
view a galley sailed to Mindanao to collect gold 
and cinnamon, with pitch for the careening of the 
squadron. There the first great disaster of Le- 
gaspi’s expedition occurred. The islanders at- 
tacked the party, and massacred every man. In 
a general sense, nevertheless, the Spaniards were 
singularly fortanate, and their settlements were 
established in the Philippines with unusual facility, 
and encouraging prospects of success. 

The Philippine islands form a large and im- 
portant group in the Asiatic Archipelago, and 
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MARKET WOMEN OF MANILLA. 


next to Cuba, the most valuable colonial posses- 
sion of Spain. They lie chiefly between latitude 
5° 32’, and 19° 38! north, and longitude 117° 
and 127° east, having the Pacific ocean north 
and east, the China sea west, and the seas of 
Soolev and Celebes south. There are at least 
1200 islands, great and small, the eee being 
named Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, Mindoro, 
Panay, Marindique, Negros, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, 
Samar, Masbate, and the others being of smaller 
size. The total area is estimated at 120,000 
square miles, the Spanish dominion extending 
over only 52,148 square miles. The population 
is estimated at 5,000,000, containing of the 
Papuan negro race and independent tribes, 
1,025,000; Malay Indians, 3,700,000 ; half castes 
and Chinese, 30,000, the remainder Europeans 
and native whites. The islands are of volcanic 
formation, and contain a chain of active vol- 
canoes. Earthquakes are also of frequent occur- 
rence. The group is within the range of the 
monsoons, snd violent hurricanes are common. 
From May to September the west coasts are 
deluged with rain, while the October monsoon 
brings rain to the east coasts; at other seasons it 
is dry. The high temperature and abundance of 
moisture produce a luxuriant vegetation, so that 
they are capable of yielding all kinds of colonial 
aad probably Earopean produce. Rice, millet, 
maize, sugar, hemp, tobacco, coffee and cotton, 
are raised, and sago, cocoa nuts, bananas, cinna- 


mon, betel, numerous fine fruits and timber for 
ship-building, are among the prodacts. Buffaloes 
and most of the domestic animals common in 
Europe are reared. The caymen is found in the 
rivers. Pearls, pearl oyster shell, the sea slug, 
edible birds’ nests, and sapan wood, are important 
articles of export hence to China. Domestic 
weaving is pretty generally carried on by the 
females, and straw hats, cigar cases and earthen 
wares are made; but the chief manufacture is 
that of the government Manilla cigars, which 
occupies 2000 hands at a royal factory in 
Manilla. 

The wretched colonial policy of old Spain ex- 
cluded all foreign ships and Chinese settlers from 
these islands, and the trade with the Spanish do- 
minions in America was also confined to that 
conducted annually by a single ship! But such 
restrictions have vanished since the revolution, 
and the colony is now making commensurate 
p towards prosperity. 

illa is the seat of the government and resi- 
dence of the captain-general. To each of the 
larger islands is a lieutenant-governor, and each 
of the thirty provinces, governed by an alcalde, 
is divided into pueblos, or communes. The Ro- 
man Catholic religion has been extensively dif- 
fused among the Malay population. The pub- 
lic revenue is derived chiefly from duties on ex- 
ports and imports, the tobacco monopoly and 4 
capitation tax. The armed force amounts to 
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about 7000 men, one-tenth of them Spaniards and 
the rest Malays. The islands were discovered 
by Magalhaen, in 1521, and settled by the Span- 
iards in the reign of Philip II.,in honor of whom 
they were named. 

e series of engravings embodied in this arti- 
cle, are so graphic as to spare us the necessity of 
a labored description : they at once, in a sort of 
pictorial short-hand, show us the personal ap- | 
pearance, characteristics and pursuits of the peo- 
ple of Manilla. Thus we have the nearly-naked 
water-carrier, carrying on his shoulder a fow 
joints of cane filled with the pure element, the 
Manilla milkmaid, clumsily attired, with a jar of 
the lacteal flnid on her head and the inevitable 
Manilla cheroot in her mouth, the shoemakers, 
mripped to their work, stitching‘and hammering, 
—the pictaresque Nipa houses with their project- 
ing thatches, and heavy wooden galleries and bal- 
ustrades—men and women in the rainy season, 
ploughing through the fallen water and the falling 
rain, keeping their cigars alight with difficulty 
—the market women with thefr queer hats and 
or eeesce a ta milkman ee 
traordinary vessels. The poorer people of Manilla 
live principally on rice, Thich is extensively cal- 
tivated in the Philippines. 

The rice-plant is all-important to the people of 
the East. It haa altered the face of the globe 
and the destinies of nations ; for there can be no 
doubt that to this grain the Chinese and Hindoos 
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owe their early civilization. An immense popu- 
lation in those and the surrounding countries are 
now entirely dependent on the rice crops, and 
when these fail, thousands perish of hunger. The 
culm of the rice is from one to six feet high, an- 
nual, erect, simple, round and jointed ; the leaves 
are large, firm and pointed, arising from very 
long, cylindrical and finely-striated sheaths; the 
flowera are disposed in a large and beautifal 
auricle, somewhat resembling that of the oat. 
The seeds are white and oblong, but vary in size 
and form in the different varieties. It is impor- 
tant to be acquainted with these varieties, in 
order to choose which are best suited to certain 
soils or localities ; some are preferable on account 
of the size and excellence of the grains; others 
from their great bearing, or the time of ripening ; 
others again from their greater or less delicacy 
with respect to cold, drought, etc. The Hindoos, 
Chinese, Malays and inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing islands have paid most attention to the culti- 
vation of these varieties. One species of rice 
only is known. Rice can be profitably cultivated 
only in warm climates, and here it is said to yield 
six times as much as the same space of wheat 
lands. The Chinese obtain two crops a year 

from the same ground, and cultivate it this wa 
from generation to generation on the same soil, 
and without any other manure than the mad de 
posited by the water of the river used in over- 
flowing it. After the plants are set out in the 
manner common to the cultivators, 
_ land Pr oo and the water 
ept on crop begins to 
ripen, when it is withheld ; so that 
when the harvest arrives, the field 
is quite dry. It is reaped with a 
sickle, threshed with a flail, or the 
treading of cattle, and the husk is 
taken off by beating it in a stone 
mortar, or passing it between flat 
stones, as in a common meal mill. 
The first crop being cut in May, 
a second is immediately prepared 
for, by burning the stubble, and 
this second crop ripens in October 
or November. After removal, the 
stubble is ploughed in, which is 
the only vegetable manure snch 
lands can be said to receive. In 
Japan, Ceylou and Java, aquatic 
rice is cultivated nearly in the 
same manner. A rice plantation 
requires constant attention. The 
roprietor must make daily visits, 
in order to see that the various 
aqueducts, flood-gates and em- 
bankments of the different com- 
partments are all in good order, 
and that the water constantly re- 
mains at the same height. The 
maturity of the grain is ascertained 
by the yellowness of the straw, and 
_ itis harvested much in the same 
manner as othor grains, with this 
—- difference, that in some districts 
the top only is cut. Aquatic rice 
— is cultivated by the Chinese even 
in the midst of rivers and lakes, by 
means of rafts made of bamboo, 

and covered with earth. 
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COTTAGB ROW, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


The city of Trenton, New Jersey, is situated 
at the head of sloop and steamboat navigation on 
the Delaware River, fifty-five miles southwest 
from New York, and thirty miles northeast from 
Philadelphia. It derives its name from Colonel 
William Trent, who was one of its earliest set- 
tlers, and this honor was awarded him in return 
for a gift of land on which to erect the county 
buildings. It contains some handsome public 
buildings, such as the State House and many 
elegant private residences. The visitor to Tren- 
ton, on arriving by the cars, will notice on his 
right, as he leaves the depot, a row of very neat, 
tasty cottages, which form the first of our series 
of pictures, and were built a few years since to 
lease, and exhibit a very Commendable taste and 
judgment on the part of architects and builders. 
The State prison, shown on this page, is situated 
in South Trenton, about three-fourths of a mile 
from the central portion of the city, and near to 
the railroad and Delaware and Raritan canal, 
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which are represented in the foreground of the 
picture. It is built of stone, in the Egyptian 
style, and consists of a main building in which 
the keepers reside, and of wings radiating there- 
from, so that a person sitting in the observatory, 
as it is called, can see at a glance the length of 
the corridors withont the necessity of turning his 
rson. The walls of the wings are twenty feet 
igh and three fret thick, aud the outer walls en- 
close an area of four acres. The building is 
warmed by hot water running through pipes in 
the corridors, 'etc., and can be heated to a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees. The means of ventila- 
tion are unexcelled, and both as regards the 
treatment of the prisoners and the arrangements 
for their paaeldas and comfort, the New Jersey 
State prison ranks with the first in this country. 
Trenton is dear toevery American as the scene 
of some of the most brilliant exploits of Wash- 
ington and the revolutionary army. On the 25th 
of December, 1776, Washington with his army 
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was on the west bank of the Delaware, encamped 


near Taylorsville, then McKonkey’s ferry, eight 


miles above Trenton. The troops ander Lieut. 
Dickinson were at Yardleysville, and detach- 
ments were encamped farther up the river. The 
Pennsylvania troops were in two bodies, one at 
Bristol, under General Cadwallader, the other at 
Morrisville, opposite Trenton, under Gen. Ewing. 
The British, under Gen. Howe, were stationed at 
Mount Holly, Black Horse, Barlington and at 
Bordentown; and at Trenton there were three 
reyiments of Hessians, amounting to about 1500 
men, and a troop of British light horse. Wash- 
ington’s design was to cross the Delaware with 


his army at McKonkey’s ferry, in the night of 


the 25th of December, and Gen. Ewiag, with his 
command, was to cross ator below Trenton, that 
both might fall upon the enemy at the same time. 
At dusk, the continental troops led by Washing- 
ton in person, of 2400 men, with twenty pieces of 
artillery, began to cross the river. It was not 
ull three or four o’clock on the morning of the 
26th that all were over and ready to march. 
They marched with a quick step in a body from 
the river up the cross road to the Bear Tavern, 
abvnt a mile from the river, and then to the vil- 
lage of Birmingham, where they halted. The 
troops were formed in two divisions. One, com- 
maaded by General Sullivan, marched down the 
river road; tho other, under Washington, filed 
off to the left, and crossed over to the Scotch 
road and went down this road until 
i enters the Pennington road about a 
mile from Trenton. They reached 
Trenton about daybreak. So silent 
wat their march that they were not 
discovered by the enemy until they 
came upon a picket guard stationed 
about half a mile feom Trenton, on 
the Pennington road, at or near the 
use of the Rey. Mr. Frazer, when 
one of the sentries called to Lanning, 
who was a little in advance of the 
Woops, saying: “ Who is there?’ 
A friend,” replied Lanning. “A 
friend to who?” “ A friend to Wash- 
ington.” At this the guard turned 
out, and seeing the troops, fired and 
retreated, Keeping up a running fire 
as they did 00. The division of the 
army which came down the river 
road, ander Gen. Sullivan, fell upon 
R advance guard of the British at 
atherfurd’s place, adjoining Colonel 
' nson's, near the southwest part 
of the town, about the same time that 
ashington entered it from the north, 
wth divisions pushed forward, keep- 
are & running fire with small arms 
il meeting with but little opposition 
ae enemy were driven eastward 
mr cecond Street, near the Presby- 
Church, where, finding them- 
¥es hemmed in and overpowered 
laid down their arms. Colone 
Sa the commandant of the Hes- i 
» WAS mortally wounded early in | 7 
*ngagement, but where or by ~<a 
bor hieione known. He was shot === 
$6 pelle horse ashe was endeavoring ~~" 
rally and form his dismayed sad 
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disordered troops. When, supported by a file 
of sergeants, he presented his sword to Washing- 
ton (whose countenance was beaming with com- 
placency at the success of the day), he was pale, 
bleeding and covered with blood ; and ia broken 
accents, seemed to implore those attentions which 
the victor was well disposed to bestow; he was 
taken to his head-quarters, where he died of his 
wounds. The number of prisoners was 23 
officers and 886 privates; 4 stand of colors, 12 
drums, 6 brass field pieces and 1000 stand of 
small arms and accoutrements were the trophies 
of victory. The loss of the Americans in this 
important engagement was two privates killed 
and two frozen to death; that of the Hessians 
was seven Officers and twenty or thirty privates 
killed. Immediately after this almost bloodless 
victory, Washington commenced marching his 
prisoners up to the ferry, and before night they 
were all safely landed on the opposite shore. The 
victory achieved with so little logs, at a period, 
too, when, the spirits of the patriots had been de- 
pressed to the lowest ebb, caused a thrill of en- 
thasiasm throughout the country, and recruits 
came pouring in. Washington now felt strong 
enough to take the offensive, and moved his 
army across to Trenton ; hearing of the approach 
of Cornwallis from Princeton with a large body 
of troops, he took up a position on the south side 
of the Assaupink, so as to have that stream be- 
tween him and his enemy. Washingtou’s army 
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was composed almost entirely of undisciplined 
. militia, while that of Cornwallis, equal in point 
of numbers, was far superior in all its appoint- 
ments, being composed of regular troops, tho- 
roughly trained to war. Strong parties of Ameri- 
cans were sent out to harass the British on their 
march, and so well did they perform their part, 
that it was almost night ere they reached Tren- 
ton. Entering the city, he pushed on, intending 
to cross the Assaupink and give Washington im- 
mediate battle. So rapid was his march, that the 
Americans who were retreating before him bare} 

had time to cross the bridge before the battle 
commenced. At the bridge and at a ford some- 
what above, the Americans had stationed their 
artillery, and as soon as the British came in sight 
and their own men had crossed, they opened their 
batteries. Heedless of the shower of iron which 
was mowing them down by ranks, the British 
marched simultaneously to the attack of the 
bridge and ford. Three times did they make the 
desperate effort to cross the bridge, and each time 
were they driven back by the Americans in con- 
fusion and disorder. Cornwallis at last, believ- 
ing their numbers to be greater than they really 
were, withdrew his troops, lighted his camp fires 
and awhited the morning for further action. Dur- 
ing the night, Washington, finding himself in a 
critical situation, and feeling assured that another 
contest would prove fatal, silently withdrew his 
troops, and when the morning came, Cornwallis 
was surprised to find the camp of his enemy de- 
serted. So certain had he been of having Wash- 
ington in his power, that he had refused the soli- 
citations of General Erskine, who wanted to at- 
tack during the night, saying, “he should cer- 
tainly catch the fox (meaning Washington) in 
the morning.”” Alas, for his hopes! that morn- 
ing’s dawn showed to him a deserted encamp- 
ment, and brought to his ears the sound of can- 
non from the direction of Princeton, but not be- 
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lieving his senses, and notwithstanding it was in 
mid winter, he took it to be thunder. Gencral 
Erskine, more quick witted, exclaimed, after lis- 
tening for a moment, “To urms, general! 
Washington has out-generalled us. Let us fly 
to the rescue at Princeton!” It is singular that 
history gives no account of the loss of the British 
at the Assaupink. Eye witnesses say that the 
slaughter was dreadful—the creek, almost filled 
with the bodies of the slain, running red with 
blood } 

As specimens of the ecclesiastic architecture of 
Newark, N. J., we present neat engravings of 
Grace Church, Walnut and Broad Streets, and 
the High Street Presbyterian Charch. Grace 
Church, (Puseyite,) is a handsome structure, in 
the English cruciform style. The Presbyterian 
Church was designed by Mr. Welch, of Newark, 
and reflects great credit upon all connected with 
its erection—architect and builders, as well as the 
congregation, whose munificent expenditare has 
adorned the city-with one of its richest ornaments. 
Newark, the chief city of New Jersey, a port of 
entry, and capital of Essex County, is situated on 
the Passaic River, about nine miles from New 
York, by land, and forty-nine from Trenton, the 
capital of the State. It is handsomely situated 
on an extensive plain extending back from the 
river to a hill which runs parallel therewith, and 
on which are built some of the handsomest pri- 
vate residences of its more wealthy ‘citizens. The 
city is regularly laid out, and well built, the 
streets running at right angles to each other, 
wide, mostly level, and many of them paved. 
There are probably few cities in the United States 
whose growth of late years has been so rapid, or 
whose prospects are more flattering than those of 
Newark. Settled in 1666 by emigrants from Con- 


“necticut, notwithstanding its pleasant location and 


many advantages, it attracted but few settlers to 
its previncts, and the growth of the town was slow 
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up to the time of the Revolution, when it had but 
one thousand inhabitants. The pride of a New 
Englander is flattered by reflecting on the New 
England origin of this fine city. As early as 
1676 the townspeople took measures to hasten 
the advancement of the place by inviting skilful 
mechanics to settle among them. A shoemaker 
from Elizabethtown was allowed to join them 
‘‘on condition of his supplying the town with 
shoes.”” In 1698 the first tannery was established 
here, and it gave rise to sev extensive estab- 
lishments. Other manufactures were introduced, 
and it now has almost tho monopoly of some 
kinds of manufactures. In 1810 its population 
was 5984, and in 1853, 50,000. The original 
settlers, looking far into the fatare, laid out their 
town on an extensive scale, the advantages of 
which are seen at the present day in its broad and 
straight streets and in its large and commodious 
parks and parades. Newark is a delightful place, 
and one which no tourist who is ing a few 
days in New York should fail to visit. Our en- 
gravings show that it ae ip many fine speci- 
mens of architecture, which amply repay examin- 
ation, while the streets give a forcible idea of the 
activity and thrift of the city. It is a very 

able residence for those who do business in New 
York, and are anxious to retire at night from the 
ceaseless whirl and tumult of that brilliant Babel, 
without plunging into an utter wilderness. The 
contrast is not too abrupt, and yet sufficient to 
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afford relief. No city is better provided than 
New York with the means of indulging such 
tastes, and they are liberally employed. The 
shores of East and North Rivers, and Long and 
Staten Islands, are covered for miles with villas, 
settlements, villages, and towns, which spring 
from a desire of the Gothamites to enjoy a little 
elbow room, which is becoming scarce in the 
London of America. 





A TREASURE IN LIFE. 


Canst thou, O friendly reader, count upon the 
fidelity of an artless and tender heart or two, and 
reckon among the blessings which heaven hath 
bestowed on thee the love of faithful women ? 
Purify thine own heart, and try to make it wor- 
thy theirs. On thy knees, on thy knees, give 
thanks for the blessing awarded thee! All the 
prizes of life are nothing compared to that one. 
All the rewards of ambition, wealth, pleasure, 
only vanity and disappointment—grasped at 
greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and 
over again, found worthless by the weary win- 
ners. But love seems to survive life, and to 
reach beyond it. I think we take it with us past 
the grave. Do we not still give it to those who 
have departed from us? May we not hope that 
they feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here 
in one or two fond bosoms, when we also are 
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WILLIAM 2. CARNES’S VILLA, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


TE immediate environs of Boston, rich in the 
beauties of nature, present many sites for elegant 
private residences, which have been eagerly ap- 
propriated by men of taste and means, so that as 
soon as you enter the adjacent town, you are in 
the midst of pictaresque buildings, of trim gar- 
dens and delightful Jawns. We publish herewith 
several accurately drawn views of private houses 
in Roxbury and Brookline, showing the different 
styles of our subarban architecture. The first 

‘(on page 215) and the third of the series of en- 
perm 8, represent houses at Longwood, in 
rookline, about three miles from Boston. Mr. 
Crowningsbield’s house is in the style of the 
French chateau, with surroundings which en- 
hance the beauty of the edifice, and the house 
built for Mr. Amos A. Lawrence, is a plain, sub- 
stantial and unpretending structure. The terri- 
-tory of Longwood is beautifully laid out, wich 
ample grounds for each house, and with beauti- 
ful roads and drives. The car drive thence is a 
direct line to Beacon Street, over the Western 
Avenue, and the views on ali sides are striking 
and interesting. ae scenery of Longwood re- 
minds the travelled man of that English scenery 
which is so renowned all the world over. Mr. 
William R. Carnes’s villa, on the Roxbury High- 
lands, of which we give a remarkably correct 


drawing, is a showy structure in the Italian style. 
Another picture in our seriee—Mr. Pope’s resi- 
dence on the Highlands, esi noted of 
late years for its e} t and tasteful private dwell- 
ings, is of considerable size, and ia of the English 
architecture of the time of Elizabeth. There is a 
certain quaintuess about the curves of the gables 
and oe which is not without a picturesque ef- 
fect. Mr. Henry Burrough’s house, Oak Street, 
Roxbury, is of a composite style of architecture, 
partaking largely of the Gothic elements, and har- 
monizes with the surrounding scenery. The great 
diversity of style in our modern country-houses 
is worthy of remark. Nothing like it was ex- 
hibited acentury ago. ‘Then, if you knew 
how much money a man had expended on his 
country-seat, you might pretty sately describe it 
without ever having set eyes on it. It was apt 
to be quadrangular in form, and to have a cu- 
tpg on top; it might or might not have pilasters. 

hese houses differed somewhat from each other 
in ornamentation, but were generally very like 
each other. The stables were invariably of one 
model. Not that we would say a word in dispar- 
agement of these old-school mansion houses. On 
the contrary, we admire them ; we cherish them 
as relics of past time ; we respect them for their 
air of gentility, their solidity, their well-to-do ap- 
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pearance. We have in our mind’s eye one of 
these old houses, which we regard with & t 
deal of reverence, and which we think quite beau- 
tfal, though we are not certain that the magic of 
association and memory does not somewhat be- 

ile our taste and judgment. It ise square 

use, three stories in height, surmounted by an 
octagonal cupola. Over the entrance door, which 
is in the centre, there is a small figure of Fame 
blowing her trumpet. The front of the house is 
ornamented with six pilastres, with Corinthian 
capitals, The hall is of generous dimensions. 
The stairs ascend to the cupola by many stages, 


_ stopping every now and then to take breath at 


large square landing-places. They are defended 
by curiously twisted banisters, surmounted by a 
very heavy mahogany rail. There was no dan- 
fer of a gnest retiring to his bed in the “‘ we sma’ 
ours” of the morning after an exhibition of that 
hospitality which, in the anti Maine law days, 
was sometimes carried to imprudent excess, break- 
ing down the balustrade as he surged against 
it, Those banisters would have sustained the 
pressure of an insane elephant. Entering either 
the right or left hand parlor, you are sarprised at 
lowness of the ceiling, traversed by its heavy 
beams. The fireplaces used to be be vast, but 
they are now replaced by grates—a very inhar- 
monious improvement. The deep window scats 
wed to have lockers under them, and to be fur- 
nisbed with cushions, making admirable places 
for confidential tete a-tetes, particularly when the 
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heavy curtains were drawn before them. The 
panes of the windows were very smali—totally 
unlike the large Claude Lorraine plates that now 
admit every ray without deflection. This house 
looks out on a very pleasant but very formal gar 
den. Landscape gardening was not invented at 
the time it was laid out. ong the front wall, 
a dozen chestnut trees are drawn up like a guard 
of soldiers in a regular line presenting arms. The 
walks are laid out at right angles. If there is a 
plum tree on ono side, there is a plum tree on the 
other. Syringas and lilacs are planted out at reg- 
ular intervals. The flowers are hearty, old fash- 
ioned flowers—such as peonies, London pride, 
monkshood, Canterbury bells, larkspurs, damask 
and moss roses—and there are little beds of medi- 
cinal and pot herbs, so dear to the housewife's 
heart in days when our grandmothers made soups, 
and concocted diet drinks and sovereign remedies 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. Sach is one 
of the country houses of the old time, a fow of 
which are still remaining in good preservation, in 
spite of modern innovations, just a3 4 few of their 
owners are living to give our young men an idea 
of the sort of person that used to patronize pow- 
der and hd and think Pope a poet. The 
style of living, like the standard of wealth, has 
changed very much, say within half a century. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, though no man was 


“ passing rich on forty pounds a year,” yet aman 
who eaioree three thousand a year, passed as 
pretty wel 
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ME. POPE’S RESIDENCE, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


was not fourteen dollars a barrel and butter fifty 
cents apound. The man who kept a horse and 
chaise, and a male domestic in addition to a 
couple of servant girls, and maintained this state 
in the country, was looked upon as a pretty rich 
man. The | Nia of a carriage and horses 
was 8 sort of Astor, and his Boings and comings 
were the theme of gossip far and wide. And 
the gentleman who kept a carriage did not change 
it every three or four years, or feel bound to keep 
it running to the carriage painters. No! the 
ponderous mass of timber, iron, steel, leather and 

lass, once purchased, it became a sort of heir- 

oom, 8 sacred representative of the family it be- 
longed to. It slowly moved with them to church 
— it was too dignified to run, it was quite incap- 
able of being hurried. It attended funerals, it 
carried joyous groups to assemblies, in fits of 
jocular condescension it went on bridal tours 
sometimes, but never long ones, for it was 
heavy and short-winded. Sometimes the family 
carriage would go as far as Saratoga Springs— 
but this was an exploit like Napoleon’s invasion 
of Italy, an event of an age. No gentleman’s 
carriage in the olden time was ever sold at auc- 
tion. Nobody set up a carriage who was not de- 
termined to keep it up as a permanent establish- 
ment. The idea of patting off the old carriage 
and getting a new one never entered the head of 
a solid man of 1799 or 1800. He would as soon 


a 


have thought of getting rid ot his wife by divorce 
and marrying again. And then his horses ; what 
noble, steady animals they were. No 2.40 in 
them. Between three and: four miles an hour 
satisfied their ambition. But we are dwellin 

too long on the manners of the past. We maried 
with the idea that uniformity of taste character- 
ised the old school, and diversity the modern. 
Of the houses here shown no two are exactly alike. 
We should like very well to see an American order 
of architecture. Charles Fenno Hoffman sug- 
gested some years since, an order, the basis of 
which he would copy from the Indian corn plant. 
The idea is rather fanciful and poetical than prac- 
tical, but we do not see why something could 
not be made of it. A colonnade, with the pillars 
A ae gt the jointed stalks of maize, the ear 
and falling leaves the capital, might not be amiss 
in a rustic dwelling. But so long as our archi- 
tects have all countries and all time to borrow 
from, we fear that there will be little done in the 
way of original invention. Bat in borrowing 
designs from European authorities, and particu- 
larly for the purposes of rural residences, we 
must pay strict attention to the localities where 
they occur. A French chateau, with its stee 

roof, is not unpleasing, but it does not look we 

in a sandy plain, or rising without the relief of 
foliage. But place it under the shadow of heavy 
trees, or in the glade of a piece of woodland, ap- 
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proached by an avenue of oaks, surround it 
with a wall, give it the necessary adjuncts, and 
you produce its fall-effect. So with a villa in 
the Italian style. It will not do to erect an Ital- 
ian villa unless we are resolved not to neglect 
the around. We must plant vines and 
train them on trellises and trees, we must have 
large-leaved shrubs and plenty of flowers, vases, 
terraces, balustrades and steps, if we would keep 
up sppearances. Above all, in copying, let us 
not serve our models as gipsies do stolen child- 
reo—disguise them to avoid being recognized. 
And let us be modest withal. Let us not seek 
to improve what the voice of all ages has pro- 
nounced absolute perfection. If some Yankee 
sculptor should undertake to improve the Venus 
de Medici, by straightening her up, enlarging the 
size of her head, and giving her more the air of 
a strong-minded woman, we should think him a 
Pee appy, and yet we daily see the 

arthenon disfigured, without a protest against 
the profanation. We see it perforated with win- 
dows and fitted with Venetian blinds, tricked up 
with oe iron balconies, and crowned with 


As a contrast to the modern edifices we have 
depicted, we close with a view of the old fort at 
Medord, near Boston. There are few memorials 


few buildi 


of antiynity now standing in our country — 
aildiags, at least, to mark the earliest pe- 
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riods of settlement. The first houses, of course, 
were constructed in the cheapest and most rapid 
manner, the material being wood. The rapidity 
with which societies were organized, the fact that 
schools and houses of worship were not deferred 
to more convenient periods, but established at 
once, rendered ail the earlier structures fragile 
and perishable. Dwelling-house, school-house 
and church went up simultaneously, side by side, 
the forest supplying the material, and the axe be- 
ing almost the only implement employed. These 
buildings answered the pur Those who 
erected them deferred the enbstitution of more 


‘substantial structures to a period of pecuniary 


ease and leisure. But that period did not arrive 
very speedily; the war of man against nature 
pccupled many years of toil. Forests were to be 
felled, and their giant roots extracted ; huge rocks 
were to be removed from the surface of the soil, 
that the plough might have free play; fences 
were to be erected, and bounds defined, and every 
hour had its occupation. This process of reclaim. 
ing land was interrupted and delayed by sickness 
and war. The savage tribes, dispossessed of 
their hunting grounds by the whites, rebelled 
against their destiny, and often, and for many 
years, the husbandman, as he tilled his fields, 
carried his musket slung upon his back, and his 
powder-horn and bullet-poach at his side. In 
the meantime, the houses first erected were grad- 
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ually decaying; and in process of time, as new 
dwellings were erected, the old ones, that time had 
spared were removed, the material either enter. 
ing into the composition of new houses, or being 
used for fuel. So that now there remain in Boe- 
ton and its environs, very few old houses datin 
from the “ old colony times.” The Ol 
Fort, or as it is sometimes called, the Old Shedd 
House, is situated on Ship Street, Medford. It 
is quite an interesting relic of the early days of 
New England, being probably the oldest building 
now standing within its borders. It was built 
in the year 1631, when Boston was still a largo 
farm, its settlement having just been commenced. 
It is very difficalt to imagine this populous neigh- 
_ borhood a wild tract, with here and there a patch 
of culture, and that but little more than two cen- 
turies ago. The idea involves a realization of 
the rapidity of civilization on this shore of the 
Atlantic—a progress altogether without a paral- 
lel in the history of the world. 





THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 


The Dublin University Magazine, comment- 
ing upon the lives of the royal and imperial 
wives of France, states that there are but thirteen 
out of sixty-seven on whose memory there is no 
dark stain of sorrow or sin. A contemporary, 
in summoning up the statement, says: ‘Of the 
others, eleven were divorced ; two died by the 
executioner; nine died very young; seven were 
soon widowed ; three were cruelly treated ; three 
were exiled ; three were bad in different degrees 
of evil; the prisoners and the heart-broken made 
up the remainder. Twenty who were buried at 
St. Denis since the time of Charlemagne, were 
denied the rest of the grave. Their remains were 
dragged from the tomb, exposed to the insults of 
the revolutionary populace, and then flung into 
a trench and covered with quicklime.” 


THE OLD FORT AT MEDFORD. 





SCROFULA. 
Hall’s Journal of Health says that a 
born scrofalous or becoming so after birth, need 


not remain so to any specially hurtfal extent. 
If “‘ white swellings” or “‘ runnings ”’ do not re- 
lieve the system of ill-humors, the disease may 
be worked out of the system by a change in the 
habits of life—such a change as involves large 
out-door activities for the ter part of every 
day. The same thing ma rhe acctmplished toa 
great extent in-doors, as where a sedentery life is 
followed by spending a large portion of each day 
in active employment on foot More decided re- 
sults will follow if the aid is given, meanwhile, 
of judicious personal habits, as scrupulous clean- 
liness of body and clothing, of regular, full and 
sufficient sleep; of plain, simple and nutritious 
food, eaten at regular intervals of five or six 
hours, and nothing between, with that daily regu- 
larity which is essential to health under all cir- 
cumstances. <A scrofulous person should eat 
fresh meats largely, and bread, fruits and 
berries of every description, using vegetables 
sparingly. In short, whatever promotes high 
bodily health, promotes the eradication of scrofu- 
lous taint. In re to internal remedies, one 
of three things is the result. First, the meditine 
aed. loses power; second, the system is 
cenefit:d only while it is taken; or, third, the 
remedy gradually poisons the system, or impairs 
the tone of the etomach, and hastens a fatal re- 
sult. No medicine ever eradicated scrofula, or 
kept it under any longer than while it was under 
certain conditions; a scrofulous person has a 
greater chance of long life than one who is en- 
tirely free from it, because being conscious of a 
slenderneas of constitution, greater care is taken 
to avoid causes of sickness. 
——_—_——— DO 

None have less praise than ‘those who hunt 

most after it. 
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[onrarmvaL.] 
A WAYWARD MOOD. 





BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 





0, come, my love, and we will sit 
Beneath yon palace roof of oaks, 
And watch the sombre shadows flit, 
‘Where all night long the raven croaks ; 
For I am in a wayward mood, 
And all the world looks dark to see; 
And thoughts new-fledged, s dismal brood, 
.Hang like black shadows over me. 


‘Alas! what is the world to me— 
- ts jars, ite triumphs and success: 
. When I have lived so madly free, 

And squandered all that could us bless? 

A surfeit I'—a rosebud thou! ¢ 
Fresh blowing on this summer morn, 

Which unto me a winter is— , 
Alas, a withered husk outblown! 





[ORIGINAL.] 
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THE FATE OF RICHARD BRAXTON. 





BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 





Durie a protracted stay in Calcutta, several 
years ago, I formed an acquaintance with a 
young man by the name of Richard Braxton, 
whose brief history had been rather a straige 
and eventful one. He was a Yankee boy, a na- 
tive of the same State as myself; and circum- 
stances threw us so much together in Calcutta 
that we became quite intimate, and before we 
separated he related to me the story of his life. 

From the first hour of our acquaintance I had 
felt convinced that his was no ordinary mind, 
that his intellectual powers were vast and varied ; 
and every subsequent interview developed some 
new evidence that nature had intended him for a 
bright and shining light in some sphere of 
intellect. 

And yet something seastnckinganers seemed 
to be no spring orclasticity to his mental powers 
—they existed, and were sided and strengthened 
by s liberal education, but, so to speak, lay 
usually inert and dormant. When occasion 
called for their exercise, they were used without 
an effort, but with so little confidence and spirit 
as to make it evident that some powerful cause 
had operated upon Richard Braxton to deprive 
him of self-esteem, and crush the manhood with- 
in him. 

His- affecting story revealed this canse—cruelty 
on the part of those from whom he had a right 
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to expect friendship, sympathy and protection— 
and now his name is added to the long, dark list 
of victims to “ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

He was the son of a physician, who resided, 
at the time of Richard’s birth, in the midst of a 
moral, refined and social community ; but a few 
months later, impelled by that inconsistent love 
of change which is often exhibited by the best of 
men, he removed to a town where the manners, 
tastes and character of the people were the re- 
verse of those he had left, and here his son apens 
the years of his childhood. 

' Doctor Braxton was a highminded, fearless 
and independent man; he saw and despised the 
vices and meanness of his fellow-citizens, and 
not unfrequently administered a scathing rebuke. 
This rendered him unpopular as a companion, 
but his medical skill was so well appreciated, 
that many sought his aid in time of sickness and 
trouble, who secretly both hated and feared him: 

The family and relatives of his wife resided in 
this place, and formed no exception to the gen- 
eral description of the inhabitants as I have 
given it. At first they were inclined to fraternize 
with Doctor Braxton, but soon discovered that 
they had no sympathies in common. Their low 
tastes and habits were distastefal to him, and 
their litsloness of soul disgusted him; his love 
of the beautiful, the noble and the good they 
were unable to appreciate, and secretly despised. 

A growing coldness ensued, which soon in- 
creased to positive enmity, and all the annoyances 
that petty spite and narrow-minded malice could 
suggest were heaped upon Doctor Braxton by 
those with whom he had become connected by 
marriage. He repaid their efforts by keen ridi- 
cule and undisguised contempt, and they on the 
other hand neglected no opportunity to wound 
his feelings or injure his reputation and practice, 
while in their inmost souls they swore to be fully 
revenged at some future time. 

When Richard was twelve years old, his father 
died, suddenly, and in the performance of his 
duty. While standing at the bedside of a pa 
tient, and encouraging the sufferer with cheerful 
words, the dark messenger came without the 
slightest warning. He was stricken down in an 
instant, as he had always expected to be, know- 
ing full well the fatal tendency of a disease of the 
heart from which he had long suffered. He lived 
only a few hours after the attack, but became 
fally conscious a few moments before his death, 
and calmly addressed the circle of weeping 
friends who stood around him. 

He begged them not to moarn for him, but to 
feel that he was leaving them for another and a 
better world. The “valley of the shadow of 
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death’ had no terrors for him; he had not de- 
layed the preparation for this inevitable event 
until stretched on a bed of death; bat had ever 
striven to walk uprightly and deal justly. He 
had done what he could, and for the forgiveness 
of that wherein he had been remiss, he depended 
with a fulland childlike faith upon the promises 
of a merciful and ever-loving God. As for him- 
self, he was ready and happy to go, but for those 
whom he was leaving to the mercies of a hard 
and unfeeling world, hea felt a weight of sorrow 
which could not be expressed in words. 

The relatives of his wife were present, giving 
way to all the outward manifestations of grief; 
and perhaps for the time their grief was sincere 
and heartfelt. Perhaps the influence of the 
chamber of death, and the dark shadow of the 
dread angel’s wings, had humanized and softened 
their hard hearts ; perhaps in that awful moment 
‘‘when the veil between the present and the fu- 
ture grows thin,” they could not look upon that 
well-known form and noble countenance, and 
still cherish the fiendish sentiments of anger ang 
revenge toward him whose earthly career was so 
nearly ended, and who was so calmly awaiting 
the expected summons. In charity let us hope 
that so it was, let ui hope that to all their other 
sins they did not add the damnable crimp of de- 
ceit and hypocrisy toward a dying man. 

“ My friends,” said the doctor, ‘‘ we have not 
always manifested toward each other a spirit of 
Christian forbearance and forgiveness of injuries. 
Iam conscious that I have often irritated you by 
severe and uncharitable language, but I beg you 
to forget and forgive all, and not allow the re 
membrance of my faults to actuate you in your 
conduct toward my family. Richard is not an 
ordinary child; he has a mind beyond his years, 
and an appreciation of the noble and good, that 
renders him a thoughtful and peculiar child. He 
can easily be influenced by kindness, but is so 
extremely sensitive that a course of cruel or se 
vere treatment which would only rouse the op- 
position or curb the waywardness of a child cast 
in s coarser mould, would crush the spirit of my 
boy, make him hopeless and despairing, and ruin 
his prospects in life. Therefore I beseech you to 
treat him tenderly, and not break his spirit by 
unkind words or deeds. Promise me that my 
wishes shall be regarded.” - , 

The mourners assured him that it should 
so, and Mrs. Horton, his wife's sister, and her 
husband, his most unrelenting enemies, declared 
that they would never injure the boy in word, 
thought or deed, but ever protect and befriend 
him. 
“Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
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peace,” murmured the dying man, while his 
countenance assumed an expression of serene 
peace. ‘‘ Farewell—God bless you all.” 

And as the spirit ebbed away, those present in 
the room were nearer heaven than ever before. 
Could the influence of that solemn scene have 
been lasting, they would have gone forth better 
men and women, to finish their journey of life in 
& manner more acceptable to their Creator and 
Preserver than they now are doing. 

For a few weeks after the death of Doctor 
Braxton, Mr. and Mrs. Horton preserved an at- 
titude of friendship toward the bereaved family ; 
but soon the “ruling passion” began to manifest 
itself in a want of sympathy and uncharitable 
words. The doctor had left a small property, 
barely sufficient with strict economy to maintain 
his family. At the time of his death, Richard 
was a pupil at an academy in a neighboring vil- 
lage, and after a brief interval resumed his 
studies there. 

One of the first efforts of Mrs. Horton was to 
persuade his mother to take him away from the 
academy, and send him to the district school, 
giving as a reason, the fact that it would be less 
expensive, though her real motive was an envious 
desire to deprive the boy of those privileges of 
learning which he so highly valued, and prevent 
him from gaining a better education than her 
own children woald receive. 

In this, however, she was unsuccessful. Mrs. 
Brgxton had a too yielding disposition, but in this 
one instance she was firm and decided, and 
Richard remained at the academy. Then com- 
menced a course of persecution, a series of an- 
poyances, by which the envious Mrs. Horton 
strove to vex and irritate the boy, and render his 
life unhappy. Her husband, a rough, ignorant 
farmer, gladly assisted her in all her efforts, and 
many of their neighbors also united to persecute 
an unoffending child, and thus gratify their dev- 
ilish malice toward his father. 

It would require volumes to describe all the 
methods by which they accomplished their pur- 
pose ; it is sufficient to say that they succeeded 
only too well, in rendering Richard Braxton’s 
life unendurable. His mother was unable to 
protect him ; she allowed herself and Richard 
to be trampled upon without resistance, and in 
proportiun as she yielded they encroached upon 
her rights. 

A worm will turn when trodden upon, and 
Richard made no secret of the hatred which he 
felt toward Mr. and Mrs. Horton, which in- 
creased their enmity, and at length he begged to 
be sent away frum home, that he might thus 
escape from their persecutions. His mother 
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consented, and in spite of the opposition of her 
selfappointed guardians, sent him to an academy 
in another State. 

Here he remained for several years; a new 
world and a new life seemed opened before him. 
Here his uncommon abilities and genial disposi- 
tion commanded respect, and endeared him to 
those around him. His progress in learning was 
rapid, and relieved from the weight which had 
depressed his spirits at home, he passed at once 
from the timidity of boyhood to the confidence 
of a man who is conscious of possessing facalties 
of mind above the ordinary capacity of his 
fellows. 

Daring bis last year in this place, he became 
attached to a young lady of exceeding loveliness, 
both of mind and person, one of those 

—‘' beings, heavenly fair, 


Too finely ee bide the brunt more earthly crea- 
ar. 


Bhe was a pupil at the academy, and a short 
acquaintanceship was sufficient to prove to An- 
die Langford and Richard Braxton that the mu- 
tual sympathies which they cherished as congenial 
tals, were the beginning of a more tender re- 
lation; and almost before they were aware of the 
fact, they grew to love each other with a depth 
of tenderness and devotion such as is often 
Written of, but seldom really known. 

This was another motive to action—a spur to 
the growing ambition of Richard Braxton—a 


fresh charm to make existence delightful; and | 


for a few months his measure of happiness 
wemed fall to overflowing. At the age of 
eighteen he left the school, and the lovers parted 
with some regret, but high hopes fur the future. 

ichard’s means were too limited to enable 
him to commence a college course at once, as 
he desired, but a gentleman with whom he had 
meently become acquainted, had offered him a 
haerative situation in his counting room, and he 
Hoped in two years to procare the means of fin- 
luhing his education. 

Health, hope, happiness, all were his; the 
World looked fuir and bright before him; he was 
willing to devote himself to patient, self sacrific- 
mg til, and he had no fears but that success 
would crown his efforts. 


" His sias were glorious and his thoughts intense.” 


The image of the pure being who #0 truly 
him, and for whose sake he would gladly 
eadure toil and privation, or brave danger, and 
even death, was enshrined in his -heart, and if 
Perfect happiness is possible to human beings, 
Pach was bis. 
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“short and simple annal” here, allowing the im- 
agination of the reader to carry out the story of 
Richard Braxton to a happy termination; but 
justice compels me to tell the truth, and the 
whole trath, however painfal the recital. 

Immediately after leaving school, Richard 
spent a week in the home of his childhood, and 
was surprised and delighted to find that his rela- 
tives had apparently forgotten their former hos- 
tility toward him. They treated him with more 
than kindness, and seemed to be trying to make 
amends for the cruelty of the past. Of an hon- 
est, confiding disposition himself, he doubted not 
that all this show of friendship.was genuine, and 
joyfully hailed what he considered the advent of 
& more peaceful relation than had heretofore ex- 
isted ; but, alas! he knew not the depths of de- 
ceit of which the human heart is capable when 
depraved by the indulgence of unlawful passions, 
and unrestrained by a single principle of justice 
or humanity. 

Like wolves in sheep’s clothing, or devils in 
the guise of angels of light, they concealed a 
spirit of bitter, fiendish, unrelenting hate toward 
one who had never injured them, beneath an ex- 
terior of kindly feeling, and waited only for an 
mene) to stab their victim to the very 
soul. 

An opportunity soon offered. While Richard 
was at home, his mother was suddenly called to 
the deathbed of a dear friend, leaving him alone. 
Mr. and Mrs. Horton insisted upon his making 
their house his home while she was absent, and 
rather than wound their feelings by a refusal, he 
accepted their proffered hospitality, and remained 
with them until the time had arrived when he 
was to commence his labors at the counting room 
of his friend. 

At his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Horton ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be successful and 
happy, and their apparent sincerity gratified him 
exceedingly, while with the magnanimity of a 
noble mind he forgave and forgot all that he had 
suffered from their unkindneas. 

During his first day in his new situation, his 
comprehensive mind took in the details of his 
range of duties so thoroughly, that his employer 
at once perceived that he had secured au inval- 
uable assistant, aud resolved to do even more for 
him than he had promised. The next morning 
Richard went to the counting-room and seated 
bimeelf at his own desk ; no one else had yet ar- 
rived, and he was alone. As he bent over the 
ledger, his thoughts went back in retrospection to 
tho happy hours he had spent with his beloved 
Annie; and then again his fancy. paintd bright 
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her his own, and be ever blessed with her sweet 
presence. Suddenly his day dream was broken 
by approaching footsteps ; he felt a rude grasp 
upon his shoulder, and looking up, beheld the 
hard, inflexible countenance of Jacob Horton, in 
whose eyes he read an expression of triumphant 
malice. 

‘‘ Richard,” exclaimed Horton, ‘‘ give me back 
the money which you stole from my house!” 

‘“‘ What do you mean, sir?”’ he asked, indig- 
nantly, while every particle of blood retreated 
from his face, leaving it like that of a marble 
statue. 

‘“‘T mean that have discovered your robbery, 
my strong box broken open, and fifty dollars 
stolen, and all this done by you, for no one else 
has been in the room. Unless you immediately 
confess and restore the money, the law shall 
take its course, otherwise, I will spare you the 
disgrace.” 

Had a thunderbolt descended from a cloudless 
sky, it would not have so much surprised Rich- 
ard as did this sudden and false accusation. For 
a few moments he was completely stupefied, and 
unable to speak, but recovering somewhat his 
presence of mind, and supposing that Horton 
was laboring under a mistake which ful in- 
vestigation would explain, he said : x 

‘“‘Mr. Horton, is it possible that you believe 
me capable of crime, of robbery? I assure you, 
sir, I have never taken from you or from any 
one else so much as the-value of a pin in a dis- 
honest manner.”’ 

“O, that kind of talk wont go down with me; 
I know better. The last night that you was in 
my house, my strong box, which was under the 
table in the room where you slept, was broken 
open, and robbed, and my wife says she heard 
you hammering and filing after she went to bed, 
but didn’t think much of it till after she found 
the money was gone. Come, own up, and re- 
store the money, or by heaven you shall suffer 
the penalty of the law!” 

“ Again I assure you that I am innocent, so 
help me God.” 

“‘ Well, we'll go to your boarding-house, and 
see what we can find there. I’ve got a man with 
me to assist in the search—I am prepared for 
you.” 

Richard gladly agreed to this proposal, know- 
ing that he had placed nothing in his trunk 
—which he had not opened since leaving Hor- 
ton’s house—which could in the remotest man- 
ner convict him of the crime charged against 
him. A rough, brutal-looking fellow was wait- 
ing optside, and Richard accompanied the two 
men to his boarding-house, after leaving a note 
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on his desk, telling his employer that necessity 
had called him away, but that he should soon 
return. 

‘Give me the key,” cried Horton, as they 
reached Richsrd’s room. 

The key was handed him, and he opened the 
trunk. Nothing was visible at first but clothing, 
but on removing some of this, a canvass bag was 
seen, which Horton drew out with an exultant 


cry. 

“‘ Before I open this,” said he, “I will show 
you this list of the bank bills of which I have 
been robbed.”’ And he produced a card having 
the description of various bank bills of different 
denominations written upon it. 

He then @ntied the bag, and drew out first a 
bunch of picklocks. Chuckling with delight, he 
put in his hand again, and this time produced a 
hammer and file, and at the bottom of the bag 
found a roll of bills, which, on being opened, 
were found to answer precisely to the description 
on the card. 

“There,” cried Horton, “do you still play 
innocent, you rascal ?”’ 

When the bag was discovered in the trunk, 
Richard had started back with astonishment, and 
while the various contents were being removed, 
he had remained like one ina dream. He now 
replied : 

‘‘ In the presence of God, to whom the secrets 
of the heart are known, I declare that I have 
never before seen that bag or its contents. Some 
vile wretch has forined a plot to ruin me, though 
I cannot imagine who could have been so 
cruel.” 

“‘Q, ho, ho!” laughed Horton, “ that’s a good 
one ; but let me tell you, my fine bird, that you 
will find it difficult to prove that to the judge and 
jury.” 

““Come along with me,” said Horton’s 
companion. ° 

“‘ What would you do ?” asked Richard. 

“‘ Take you to the lock-up ; come along.” 

“Richard,” exclaimed Horton, “ as the mon- 
ey’s all here, and this is your first offence, I will 
spare you the disgrace of a trial, if you will con- 
fess the crime ig the presence of this witness. 
Whether guilty or not,” he continued, with a 
meaning look at Richard, in which the victim 
read triumphant hate and malice, and instantly 
perceived who was the author of the devilish 
plot, ‘‘the proofs are entirely against you. For 
certain reasons a full confession will serve my 
purpose as well as to have you tried, convicted, 
and imprisoned, as you certainly will be if the 
affair passes out of my hands. Consider well 
what you have to gain or lose. On the one 
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Hand you are free as air, and the secret will be 
known only to your friends, whose interest it 
will be to keep it concealed ; on the other, open 
disgrace, and all your fature prospecta"forever 
blasted.” 

Richard’s brain reeled, as he contemplated the 
terrible fate which threatened him, and from 
which he saw no escape. 

“‘ Confess to a lie? Never!” 

“Very well, come with us, then, first to your 
employer, and then to the jail !” 

“Stop one moment. Does my mother know 
of this accusation 2?” 

“Yes.” 

** And does she believe me guilty ?” 

“Certainly she does, and prayed apon her 
knees that you might confess, and thus save her 
from disgrace and death.” 

“‘She believes me guilty!” said Richard, 
slowly, and with forced calmness. ‘ Then let 
me have time to think.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and a tempest 
of conflicting emotions swept over his soul. He 
saw that a refusal of Horton’s request would 
bring upon him a fate worse than death, and 
what was still worse, would render his mother 
miserable for life. Could he confess to a lie and 
thus save all this? The temptation was great, 
the sudden shock had deprived him of the powe 
to withstand it, and in a moment of weakness he 
yielded! Whocan blame him? Who can say 
that he would not have done the same under like 
circumstances, when, as a drowning man who 
catches at a straw, the mind seeks any means of 
escape from an impending fate ? 

Horton was satisfied, and Richard was free, 
but at what a cost! How suddenly the darkness 
of midnight had descended abont him at noon- 
day! He returned to the counting-room, and 
mechanically pursued his labors, then went sadly 
home at night to spend the long night hours in 
agony and unavailing regrets at his criminal 
weakness in yielding to the tempter. 

For weeks he lived in misery; his hope, cour- 
age, and confidence in mankind were gone, and 
to add to his unhappiness, he found that the 
whole circle of his relatives had been informed 
of his crime, (7) and regarded him with suspi- 
con. His employer perceived the change in his 
appearance, and sought to gain his confidence, 
but in vain. Disgraced, humbled and broken- 
spirited, Richard vowed never to let the happi- 
ness of his beloved Annie be alloyed by connec- 
tion with a miserable object like himself, for this 
great and undeserved affliction had induced a 
morbid state of mind, and he saw all things as 
throngh ‘a glass darkly,” and he wrote her 





a farewell letter, informing her that circumstances | 
had recently transpired which made it impossible 
for their bright dreams ever to be realized. He 
was unworthy of her, and begged her to forget 
him and be happy. To this letter he received 
an immediate answer, which a stern sense of duty 
compelled him to return unopened, and from 
that time he never heard from her again. 

In the meantime, some of his relatives, at the 
instigation of Horton, decided that he ought to 
be sent away to sea toreformhim. One of those 
persons, a merchant, and a cruel, hard-hearted 
man, proposed to find him a situation in a whale 
ship, saying that some ship, whose master was 
noted for his tyranny, would be best suited for 
this purpose. His mother opposed this plan, 
but with her usual indecision allowed her objec- 
tions to be overruled. 

Richard was informed that his relatives in- 
tended to send him to sea. Once he would have 
replied, indignantly, that he was old enough to 
take care of his own affairs; but now he had lost 
his former spirit, and passively submitted. He 
had a natural dread of the sea, but was glad to 
escape from the cruelty of his relatives in any 
way, and prepared to depart whenever he should 
receive orders to do so. 

From some cause, Marston, instead of pro- 
curing him a situation on a whaler, had him 
shipped in a merchantman, the Traveller, for 
Calcutta, and when he sailed, he cared not where 
he was going, what was to become of him, or 
how soon he might die. He performed his du- 
ties to the best of his ability, but took no interest 
in them, or in the various employments and 
amusements of his shipmates, who set him down 
as a churlish, stupid fellow. 

When I first saw him in Calcutta, he had a 
sullen, downcast look, and the appearance of one 
who feels that every man’s hand is against him, 
and that he is despised and hated by all around 
him; but after he had become convinced that I 
really felt a kindly interest in him, he grew more 
social and communicative, though nothing could 
remove the expression of deep despondency 
which had become habitual to him. 

The ships to which Richard and myself re- 
spectively belonged, were expected to.sail from 
Calcutta on the same day, and on the preceding 
evening we met by appointment in Tank Square. 
He was more downcast than usual, and when I 
spoke in pleasant anticipation of a favorable 
homeward passage, and a speedy re-union with 
our friends, he replied, mournfully : 

“‘T do not think I shall ever see home again. 
Something tells me that I shall soon die; but 
even if I should reach home, there are no friends 


to greet me but my mother, and it would be far 
better to sink to an ocean grave than to drag 
out a miserable existence, under the curse of 
suspicion.” 

‘“* Nonsense,” I replied, “do not give way to 
such gloomy fancies. You will reach home 
sefely, and your relatives will have by that time 
forgotten their enmity, and give you a cordial 
welcome. Cheer up, look at the bright side of 
the picture, exert yourself to succeed in life, and 
if you can amass property you will be respected, 
though you were the greatest villain that ever 
walked the earth.” 

“ The latter part of your remark is true,’”’ he 
exclaimed, bitterly, “in republican America. 
‘An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes,’ and 
the possession of wealth a more favorable recom- 
mendation than a whole catalogue of shining 
virtues ; but I do not wish to live, and were not 
suicide a crime, would long ago have escaped 
from the hell of my own thoughts, which some- 
times drive me almost to madness, when I reflect 
upon ‘what might have been.’ ”’ 

“Do not allow your mind to dwell upon such 
things. You are too young to be disgusted with 
life; forget the past, enjoy the present, and in 
the fature all will be well.” 

“* No, no, it is too late ; I am discouraged, and 
can never be happy. I have a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall soon meet a violent death. 
Take this package of papers, and if I never re- 
turn to my home, deliver it to my mother. It 
contains the story which I have related to youn— 
a trne account of the circumstances of that fiend- 
ish plot by which I was ruined. I forgive all 
my enemies, and hope that my relatives will do 
justice to my memory.” 

I took the package, and promised to do as he 
requested, though I considered his “ presenti- 
mrent,’’ as he called it, to be one of the vagaries 
of a diseased mind. We soon returned to our 
ships, which early next morning left their moor- 
ings and got underway. In the bustle of leaving 
port I had nearly forgotten Richard’s mournfal 
prediction, but it was soon recalled by a terrible 
incident. Was his anticipation of approaching 
death really a warning from another world? 
Had a supernatural power so acted upon his 
mind as to give him a single glance into the fu- 
ture, or do “ coming events cast their shadows 
before?’ These are questions which we cannot 
answer; they are among the things which must 
ever remain mysteries to “creatures of a mortal 
ken.” : 

The navigation of the Hoogly River is diffi- 
cult and tedious to loaded vessels of large size. 
The river is filled with sandbars, many of which 
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are impassable except at extreme h'gh water. 
Thus ships are frequently compelled to drop their 
anchors and wait for the flood tides, and six to 
ten dafe are sometimes consumed in the passage 
from Calcutta to the Sand Heads at the month 
of the river, a distance of only one hundred and 
eighty miles. 

The Boneta, to which I belonged, and the 
Traveller, hanled out from their moorings with 
the same tide, and both taking steamers, kept 
near together for two days, by which time we 
had reached a point in the river about half way 
between Garden Reach and Diamond Harbor, 
where we had remained over night at anchor, 
just above a broad shoal. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the third day, 
the sleepers were aroused by the call : 

** All hands tar out—up anchor—ahoy f” 
And soon the steady, monotonous click of the 
windlass broke the stillness of the morning. 
The towboat which had lain at anchor in shore 
through the night, was brought in ahead, and 
the hawsers by which she was attached to the 
ship were hauled aboard and made fast. 

Slowly the ship was drawn up to her anchor, 
as the slack chain was hove in, then with a heave 
and tug the “‘ ground hook” broke clear of the 
mud, and was soon swinging at the cathead. 

“‘Go ahead, sir,” shouted our pilot from the 
forecastle to the captain of the steamer, and be- 
fore the answering “ Ay, ay, sir” had reached 
us, the steamer’s wheels began to move, our 
“leading strings ”’ tautened out, and again we 
were ploughing down the Hoogly. 

*‘ Heave the lead,” said the pilot to his assist- 
ant, then turning to the mate, he exclaimed, 
“ Get thirty fathom of chain for’ard of the wind- 
lass as quick as you can, sir, we can’t go but a 

ew miles this time.” 

The cause of this order was the fact that only 
a mile below the shoal over which we were now 
passing, was another bar, and by the time we 
reached it, the tide would have fallen so far aa to 
make it impassable: The mate was not aware 
of this, however, and made no particular haste 
in overhauling the chain, supposing it would be 
ready by the time it was needed. 

Just as our anchor broke ground, we heard the 
ery of “ Up anchor!” on board the Traveller, 
which laid an eighth of a mile above us, and our 
pilot, turning to the captain, said : 

“TI fancy my brother pilot on the Traveller 
overslept himself this morning ; if his men don’t 
work pretty lively, he’ll get into a scrape.” 

While some of our men, under the mate’s di- 
rection, were getting the chain forward of the 
windlass, for ready letting go the port anchor, 
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the pilot stood on the ferecastle, closely watehing. 


the steamer’s course, giving directions: to our 


helmsman, and scanning the various landmarks. 


on the left bank of the river with a careful eye. 
At length he exclaimed : 

“‘ Have you got that chain ready ?” 

“Not quite, sir,’’ replied the mate. 

- “Thunder! I:told you to be quick about it. 
How much have you got?” 

“* About twenty fathom, sir.” 

“Well, clap a stopper on there quick, and 
stand by your anchor. Starboard a, little; 
steamer ahoy !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘Run half speed.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Six fathom—quarter five—five fathom—and 
a half—four,” sung out the leadsman, as the 
successive casts were made with great rapidity. 

“ Stand clear the chain,” cried the pilot. 

The mate was at the port anchor, top maul in 
hand, and men were stationed at the hawsers to 
let them go, the moment the anchor fell. 

* Quarter lees four !’’ cried the leademan. 

“ Hard a starboard !” shouted the pilot. 

** Let go the—hold on all!” 

“And a half three!” yelled the leadsman, 
springing inboard from the chains, and leaving 
his lead line in the water, as the ship rolled. over 
to starboard with a sudden jerk that took every 
one off his feet. 

For ten. seconds, perhaps, the ship fell down to 
starboard, till everybody thought she was going 
over, and the water rushed into the ports. She 
hed grounded, and the tide, which runs with a 
greater velocity in the Hoogly than in any other 
part of the known world, had rolled her right 
over; in half a minute, she would have “ turned 
turtle.” Had she been on an even keel, no power 
on earth could have saved her; but she was two 
feet deeper at the stern where she had grounded, 
and by the presence of mind and skill of the 
pilot, who knew the fact, she was swung round 
as on & pivot, and pulled off diagonally. 

The instant she began to roll over, the mate in 
his excitement had raised the top maul to let go 
the anchor, but the pilot sprang towards him and 
arrested his arm, crying : 

* Hold on that anchor, for heaven’s sake ! Hard 
a-port. Paton all your steam,’’ he shouted to 
the steamer, and the haweers tautened oat till 
every strand seemed ready to burst asunder with 
the tension. But they were stout Manilla ropes, 
and just as the starboard rail was within six 
inches of the water, the ship moved a little, then 
glided smoothly off into deeper water, and in- 
staatly righted. 


‘* Now you may let go the amchor,” exclaimed 
the pilot, fer the first time releasing his savage 
grasp upon the mate’s arm. “ Right your helm 
—let go Jour starboard hawser—let go the port. 
one, 80.’ 

“ That was truly touch and go,” said the cap 
tain, who had come forward. 

“Is was all of that,” replied the pilot. “If 
you had offered to sell me your ship and cargo 
for half a rupee (twenty-five cents), at the mo- 
ment we grounded, I should have refased the. 
offer ; however, a mise is as good asa mile. Is 
breakfast ready, sir? I feel exceedingly sharp. 
set after this little excitement.” 

The captain laughed.at the nonchalance of the 
pilot, and informed him that breakfast would be 
ready. in a few minutes ; then telling the mate to 
let the men go to breakfast, he walked aft. 

In the excitément and anxiety concerning the 
safety of our own ship, I had entirely forgotten 
the Traveller; but while the men were hastening 
to the galley for the beef kid and bread barge, 
and their “hot, wet and dirty,” I glanced astern. 
There she was, apparently close to the place 
where we. had grounded, but I doubted not that 


her pilot had been warned by the sight of our 


narrow escape, and would prevent a like accident 
to his own ship, and so went in to get my break- 
fast. Scarcely had I got seated, when I heard a 
rush and a bastle on deck, and the next moment 
the order from the mate for all hands to come on 


deck, and lower away the boats! Out we ran to 
see what was the matter. It was apparent at a 
glance. 


The Traveller had grounded on the bar, where 
there was now six inches less water than when 
the Boneta had struck, had rolled over on her 
side, and there she lay with her masts under wa- 
ter, and her port yard arms sticking up perpen- 
dicularly. Everything movable that had been 
on her deck was floating down toward us—hen- 
coops, barrels, seachesta, and firewood—and we 
could plainly see the heads of many of her crew 
in the water, as they grasped at anything which 
would buoy them up. 

I sprang into the gig which hung at the davits, 
followed by three others, and the moment the 
boat touched the water we unhooked the tackles, 
and bent to our oars fora pull.up the swiftly 
flowing stream. In the meantime, our launch 
and jolly boat were got overboard and manned. 

We had picked up one poor fellow who had 
clung to a hencoop, and floated towards us, when 
I perceived Richard Braxton far out in the river, 
and borne unresistingly along withont so much 
as an oar to keep him afloat. By this time the 
boats from the Traveller's steamer were picking 
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up the men, the other two boats from the Boneta 
were close behind us, and I pointed out the re- 
ceding figure of my friend to the crew of the gig, 
and begged them to save him. 

“‘ Ay, ay, we will,” they cried, and turning the 
boat’s head toward the middle of the river, we 
pulled with all our strength, in the hope of head- 
ing him off before the current should carry him 
past us. But it was impossible, though there 
was scarcely three times the boat’s length between 
us when he floated by, and answered our hail, 
in a feeble tone, saying that his strength was 
nearly spent, and that he could not keep his head 
above water much longer. 

“* Avast pulling the port oars—pull away the 
starboard ones—so now, together, pull like 
tigers!’ I cried, and heading directly down the 
stream, our boat flew on like the wind. 

“We are gaining on him ; bend your oars and 
break your backs !’’ cried the bow oarsman. 

At this moment Richard sank beneath the 
surface, but instantly reappeared, and tossing 
his arms aloft, exclaimed : 

“* Too late, too late—I am lost!’ 

Not twenty feet now separated us, and : 
shouted : 

‘Bear up one minute longer, Richard, and 
you are saved.” 


“Too late!” he repeated. ‘Remember your - 


promise ; tell my friends all. Try tosee Annie; 
tell her that my last thoughts were of her. 
Heaven bless you for your efforts to save me. 
May you be happier than I have been. Good- 
by yr 

The last word ended in a gurgling moan, and 
just as I could almost touch him with my oar, 
the turbid waters of the Hoogly closed over the 
form of Richard Braxton, who had sunk to rise 
no more. 

Thus his prediction was fulfilled, and thus the 
delivery of his papers, which I had accepted to 
gratify what I considered a foolish whim, and his 
dying message, had become a sacred trust which 
I must religiously falfil. With heavy hearts— 
for the rough tars in the gig had been moved to 
tears at Richard’s sad fate, and wept like chil- 
dren as they resumed their oars—we pulled back 
to the Boneta, where we learned that six of the 
Traveller's crew beside Richard Braxton had 
found a watery grave. The ship would probably 
be a total loss, and it may well be believed that 
a deep feeling of gratitude for our own remark- 
able escape pervaded the crew of the Boneta. 

We had a quick and prosperous passage home, 
and almost immediately after landing, I sought 
out Richard’s mother, and broke to her the sad 
intelligence of her son’s death. I delivered the 
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package of papers, and hastened away to escape 
being a witness to the frantic grief of Mrs. Brax- 
ton. Since that time I have frequently seen her, 
and have been informed of the effect which Rich- 
ard’s dying confession had upon his hardhearted 
relatives. 

At the earliest opportunity I wrote to a person 
with whom I was somewhat acquainted, and who 
resided in the same town with Annie Langford. 
To my great surprise, his answer informed me 
that she was dead. Abouta year previous to the 
date of his letter, a great and sudden change 
had come over her ; a deep despondency had set- 
tled upon her, and from that time she had de- 
clined, until on a day, which I found to have been 
during the same week in which Richard Braxton 
had perished in the Hoogly River, she had died, 
of consumption, my informant said, but I knew 
that it was of a broken heart. She had doubt- 
leas supposed that Richard had deserted her, and 
hence her illness and death. 

Mrs. Horton has become amaniac. Remorse, 
and the terrors of an accusing conscience have 
unsettled her feeble mind, and now she is expiat- 
ing her guilt toward her unfortunate nephew in a 
terrible manner, being constantly haunted with 
the belief that he is seeking her life. 

Mrs. Braxton is tottering slowly but surely 
toward the churchyard, a miserable, broken- 
hearted woman. 

Jacob Horton still lives, and still holds his 
head as erect as ever, but in the still hoars of the 
night, does he not sometimes see the pale, cold 
form of his victim, pointing with spectral finger 
toward the place where he shall receive the re- 
ward of his wicked deeds? All who know the 
circumstances connected with the fate of Rich- 
ard Braxton, despise him, and when he dies, he 
shall go down 

‘To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, and unsung.”’ 

As to the robbery, as the reader has doubtless 
ere this suspected, and as Mrs. Horton confessed, 
it was planned by herself and her husband, who 
contrived to place the money in Richard’s trunk, 
and thus furnish a damning proof against him. 
Their fiendish plot has caused much misery, and 
will one day recoil upon their own heads with 
fearful power. 





PURITY. 


Yet was there light around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes 
Which showed, though wandering earthward bow, 
Her spirit’s home was in the skies. 
es, for a spirit pure as hers 
Is always pure, e’en when it errs; 
As sunshine broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still —Moons. 
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A SONG. 





BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he, laughing, said to me: 


‘“ Pipe a song about a lamb.”’ 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
“ Piper, pipe that song again.” 
8o I piped; he wept to bear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Ring thy songs of happy cheer.” 
So Myung the same again. 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘\ Piper, ait thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.”’ 

So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed ; 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 





BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 





heard Captain Westerly, who is a first-rate 
judge, say no longer ago than yesterday that the 
Penguin was a good, staunch ship, and that she 
had rode out many a storm which had strewn the 
shore with wrecks.” 

‘It never could have rode out this storm, if 
near the coast, which, according to the last news 
received, there can be no doubt but that i¢ was.” 

Mrs. Selwyn made no reply to, this, for she 
knew that there was every reason to believe that 
her daughter’s words would prove true, and that 
Mordaunt Hartley, mate of the Penguin, and as 
frank, warm-hearted a young man as ever trod a 
vessel’s deck, had fougd his last resting-place be- 
neath the foam-crested waves, which could be 
seen from the window. He had for several years 


been betrothed to Mary, and they were to have . 


been married when he returned. 

Mary, who had been watching the wild tossing 
of the waves—for the moon had broke through 
the clouds, and was sbining in full splendor— 
suddenly turned away from the window. 

“Tam going over to the cliff—will you go 
with me, mother ?”’ said she. 

Mrs. Selwyn answered by raising the lid of a 
large trunk and taking from thence their cloaks 
and hoods. As they stepped from their door, 
they saw that there was a light in the house of 
Mr. Whitman, their next neighbor, by whom, 


Owe of those wild March storms, such as and his two sons, they were soon overtaken. 


wail along the seacoast, as if mourning over the 
sorrow and desolation they are destined to carry 
to many a heart and home, had spent its fary. 
There were rifts in the black clonds, and it was 
ouly now and then that a heavy gust swept by, 
succeeded by a low, melancholy sough, like a 
sob of agony wrung from a human heart. . 

Thongh near midnight, the widow Selwyn and 
her daughter Mary, who were the sole occupants 
of 2 brown cottage near the sea, about half a 
mile from Plymouth, had not thought of retiring 
to rest. They still sat by the fire, which no 
longer brightened the room with a steady, cheer- 
fal blaze, but with its dim, fitful gleams, cast 
shadows on the wall, which to Mary Selwyn, as 
the sat pale and silent, seemed like phantom 
thapes, mocking and menacing her with their 
strange, uncouth gestures. When the old clock, 
twinging its pendulam in the case of polished 
oak, which reached from floor to ceiling, com- 
menced striking twelve, she rose for the twentieth 
time and looked out of the window. 

"Does the storm appear to be over ?” said her 
mother. 

"Yes, butits work of destruction is already 
secom plished.” 


“Was there any chance for vessels near the 
coast, during the dreadfal storm we've had?” 
asked Mrs. Selwyn. 

“We must hope for the best,’’ he replied; and 
then added in a low voice, so that Mary might 
not hear him, that vessels thrown upon the flats 
—and there would be little chance of avoiding 
it—were almost sure to go to pieces. 

“And those on board ?”’:said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Will be lost—no human arm can save 
them.” 

They soon reached the shore, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, arrived to where the 
channel set in on the beach, the waters being 
stayed at full tide by a bold shore. Here dark 
objects, in the shape of bales, boxes and spars, 
were rushing by—showing that at least one 
merchant vessel must have been wrecked. Mr. 
Whitman, who had brought a coil of rope with 
him, to which was attached a hook, succeeded in 
throwing it so as to draw something ashore, 
which at once attracted Mary’s attention. It 
\proved to be a seaman’s chest, on the lid of 
which the initials “M. H.,” from being cut 
through the coating of dark paint, were plainly 
discernible in the moonlight. No one could see, 


“Don’t speak eo despondingly, Mary. 1 | beneath the shade of her deep hood, how white 
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the lips were which said in a low, quiet voico— 
“?Tis Mordaunt’s chest.” 

Stepping so near the water’s edge that the 
foam-wreaths broke at her feet, she bent forward, 
eagerly watching the objects which continued to 
rash by, as if, borne on the swift, impetaous cur- 
rent, she expected to see the owner of : he cliest. 
A human being did at last appear; and, as he 
sped by, quick as thought the upturned face 
caught a gleam of the white, ghastly moonlight. 
But the dark, sunburnt features which were 
thereby revealed, were a stranger’s—not those of 
Mordaunt Hartley. 

“Come, Mary,” said Mrs. Selwyn, going to 
her daughter and taking her by the arm, “ we 
must go home now! It wont do for you to atay 
- here in the cold any longer.” 

“ Just wait a few moments, till he comes, and 
then we will all go together,”” Mary replied. 

“ The shock has proved too much for her,’’ 
said Mr. Whitman, in a low voice, to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, “and she doesn’t exactly realize what has 
taken place. A little rest will restore her to 
herself, I trust, if she can be persuaded to 
return.” 

“Try to persuade her,” was Mrs. Selwyn’s 
answer. ‘She will think that you know better 
about it than I do.” 

Mary proved less pertinacious than they had 
apprehended, for on Mr. Whitman’s representing 
to her that there was little or no probability that 
Mordaunt Hartley would return that night, 
though, if he should chance to, he would not fuil 
to let her know, she consented to accompany her 
mother home. 

If there had remained the shadow of a doubt, 
as to the fate of the Penguin, it was removed by 
the return of daylight, which revealed portions 
of the wrecked vessel, and bales of merchan- 
dise, such as were known to compose tho cargo, 
strewn along the beach. 

The chest, on the lid of which were cut the 
initials of Mordaunt Hartley’s name, was con- 
veyed to Mrs. Selwyn’s cottage; and as there 
was the appearance of its not being water-tight, 
it was broken open in the presence of Mr. Whit- 
man and others, that the contents might be saved 
from injury. In it, besides various articles of 
clothing, many of them made by Mary’s own 
hands, was a letter to her, which he, probably, 
had never found opportunity to send. There was 
likewise a parcel, on which was written “ For 
Mary,” which contained, among other things, one 
article that brought bitter tears to the eyes of 
Mrs. Selwyn. It was a piece of India muslin of 
the finest texture, and she knew that Hartley had 
purchased it for Mary's bridal dress. 
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In the meantime, Mary, stricken with fever, 
lay unconscious to all that was passing around. 

Weeks and months had glided silently away, 
and autumn had commenced dropping her clus- 
ters of rubies, and braiding her chains of gold 
among the rich summer foliage. The day was 
near its close. A golden giory flushed the 
western sky, making it look so clear and trans- 
parent, that it almost seemed as if the eye might 
pierce its depths, and catch glimpses of a brighter 
world beyond. Seated on the gnarled roots of 
an old oak which nearly overshadowed a little 
eminence, whence could be seen a part of Ply- 
mouth Harbor, was Mary Selwyn. There was 
a sad, wistful expression in her large brown 
eyes, as now and then a white sail, tinged with 
the sunset glow, appeared for a few moments, 
and then rounding a little headland, was lost to 
view. Soon the twilight shadows began to fall 
darkly around, yet she still remained, while al- 
most unconsciously, she half sung, half chanted 
in a low, sweet voice, the stanza by Tennyson : 


‘And the stately ships go on 
To the haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that’s still.” 


ee y? 

The sound brought her to her feet in a 
moment. 

“‘ There never was but one voice which could 
speak my name in that way,” she murmured, 
pale and trembling, “‘and that one has been 
hushed such a long and weary time, I hear it now 
only in my dreams.” 

“But you don’t dream now, Mary.” And 
Mordaunt Hartley, who stood ip the deep shadow 
cast by the tree, emerged into the open moon- 
light, and stood before her. 

“Don’t dream?’ she repeated. ‘Is it not a. 
phantom I see, that’s come to mock me?” 

“It is no phantom,” he replied, clasping her 
hands in his. 

“ No, Mordaunt, I know now it isn’t; and yet 
in the long, lonely nights, I have so many times 
listened to what seemed to me your voice, 
mingling with the moaning of the sea. They 
told me ‘twas all a phantasy—that my fever 
hadn’t quite left me, and that my mind wasn’t 
exactly right; but it seemed real to me.” 

“And it is real now. You spoke of having a 
fever; some time you must tell me all about it. 
Now you must go home, for there’s a heavy dew 
falling.” 

‘Tt wont hurt me. There’s too much strength 
and joy in my heart for that.” 

As they drew near the cottage, they could see 
a bright fire burning on the hearthstone. 
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“What will mother sty?’ eaid Mary. ‘It 
will seem to her, as it did almost to me, that you 
have risen from the dead.” 

“Why Mary, what made you stay so? I be- 
gan to be afraid that something had happened to 
you,” said Mrs. Selwyn, as she bent over the 
table to arrange the evening meal she had been 
preparing. 

“And so there has,” replied Mary, speaking in 
@ voice which had so much of the old, cheery 
ring in it, as to cause her mother to look up with 
a sudden fear that she was relapsing into a state 
of mind too flighty to be healthful, which had 
more than once manifested itself during her 
protracted convalescence. 

As Mrs. Selwyn looked up, Hartley was just 
entering the room. 

‘Do I see Mordaunt Hartley?” said she, run- 
ning to meet him. 

“Yes,” he replied, “here I am, safe and 
sound.” 

“Well, I never did give you up, and never 
could. Something always seemed to whisper to 
me that I should see you again. But then I 
never dared say so to Mary, as I was afraid that 
it would awaken a hope that might never be 
realized, and that would have been cruel, after all 
she had gone through.” ; 

“There were only two of us saved, the cabin- 
boyand I. We held on to a piece of the wreck 
till morning, when we were taken off by an out- 
ward bound vessel.” : 

“It will cure you of ever thinking of going to 
sea again, I hope,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ That is what I thought during that dreadful 
night,” he replied. 

“And you haven’t changed your mind ?”’ said 
Mary, with an imploring look. 

“I certainly intend to remain on terra firma, 
for a few months, at least,”’ he replied. 

“ You don’t value your life as highly as some 
of your friends do,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Ah, my dear madam, you've not the least 
idea what fascination there is in a sailor’s life. 
When I stand on the deck of a good ship, with a 
serene sky, fresh breeze, and the blue waves 
sparkling in the sun, were it not for those left 
behind, I would ask for nothing better.” And 
he commenced singing, in a deep, mellow voice: 

“ The sea —the sea—the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 


Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round.” 


“‘That’s the way with you sailor boys,” said 
Mrs. Selwyn. “You forget the storms and re- 
member only the pleasant weather. We will try 


to be like them, and instead of anticipating 


trouble, we will now think only of your safe 
return. Come, Mordannt—take your old place 
at the table! These biscuit will suit you, I 
know. When I looked into the oven, and found: 
how light they were, and how nice they were 
baking, I couldn’t help remembering that there 
were some like them on the table, the last meal 
you ever took with us. I little thought of the 
happiness in store for us, and that. you would be 
here to help eat them.” 

“They are white as the foam of the wave,” 
said Mordaunt, breaking one of them open; 
‘and I must confess that I have not seen any- 
thing of the kind to compare with them, during 
my absence.” 

“But why do you confine your praise tp 
words? Why don’t you eat some of them?” 
said Mrs. Selwyn, finding that he suffered the. 
broken biscuit to remain untasted. 

“Well, that is the best kind of praise, in a 
caso like this,” he replied; “but if the trath 
must be told, the fullness of my joy at finding 
myself here with you and Mary, after so much 
danger and suffering, is such, that I care very 
little about eating.” 

“Tt is pretty mach the same with Mary, I sus- 
pect,” said Mrs. Selwyn, glancing at her daugh- 
ter’s animated countenance, ‘‘ and I am sure it is 
with me.” © 

“} shouldn’t have come empty-handed, as I 
have now,” said Mordaunt, drawing his chair up 
to the fire, after they rose from the table, “if our 
ship hadn’t been wrecked. I had several 
trifles in my chest for Mary; neither were you 
forgotten,” he added, turning to Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Your chest came ashore,” said Mary. “I 
was on the beach, and remember, when I saw it, 
that it seemed like a messenger sent from you, to 
let me know that I should never see you again. 
After that, I don’t know what took place. All 
was a blank to me for a long time.” 

“And since her recovery, she has never seen 
what was in the chest,” said her mother. 

“How could I bear to, when I thought—” 

Here Mary’s voice faltered, and she left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“T shall have the pleasure of showing them to 
you myself, now,” Mordaunt hastened to say. 

A few weeks later, there’ was a wedding in the 
brown. cottage by the sea. Mary was robed in the 
pure white muslin, chosen for her by Mordaunt, 
in the Oriental land. The only ornament she 
wore was a few of those delicate, wax-like look- 
ing flowers, which may be found under the sere 
forest-leaves, late in autumn, woven with her soft, 
brown hair. If neither were what may be called 
brilliant or handsome, her face, luminous with the. 


light welling up from a heart fall of peace and a 
serene joy, possessed a charm far more attractive. 

For some months after his marriage, Mordaunt 
made no mention of resuming his sea-faring life. 
Still, when sammer came, and the golden beams 
of the sun shone on the blue waves, their look of 


warmth and joy stole into his heart like the smiles . 


of asyren. Though he said nothing about it to 
Mary, she knew that ‘ 
‘ Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest,”’ 

he longed to be again floating over the billowy 
breast of the sea. When, therefore, the com- 
mand of a fine new ship was offered him by the 
owners, che could not find it in her heart to dis- 
courage his acceptance of it, though the thought 
of his leaving her cost her many a pang. 

“ You know,” said he, by way of quieting her 
fears, “that I may count on prosperous voyages 
for the future—one such hair-breadth escape as I 
have had being as much as usually falls to the 
share of one person.” 

At any rate, he was ever afterward prosper- 
ous ; and when at length the quiet of home began 
to possess increasing charms for him, a compe- 
tency fairly won, enabled him to resign his 
employment. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Look on the bright side. It is the right side. 
The times may be hard, but it will make them 
no easier to wear a gloomy and sad countenance. 
It is the sunshine, and not the cloud that makes 
a flower. There is always before or around us 
that which should cheer and fill the heart with 
warmth. The sky is blue ten times where it is 
black once. You have troubles, it may be. So 
have others. None are free from them. Per- 
haps it is as well that none should be. They 
give sinew and tone to life—fortitude and cour- 
age toman. That would be a dull sea, and the 
sailor would never get skill, where there was 
nothing to disturb the surface of the ocean. It 
is the duty of every one to extract all the happi- 
ness and enjoyment he can, without and within 
him ; and above all, he should look on the bright 
side of things. What though things do look a 
little dark? Theo lane will turn, and the night 
willend in broad day. In the long run, the 
great balance rights itself. What is ill becomes 
well—wwhat is wrong, right. Men are not made 
to hang down either heads or lips, and those who 
do, only show that they are departing from the 

aths of true common gense and right. There 
18 More virtue in one sunbeam, than a whole 
hemisphere of clouds and gloom. Therefore, 
we repeat, look on the bright side of things. 
Cultivate all that is warm and genial—not the 
cold and repulsive, the dark and morose.—Anon. 


—_—_—_—_—_¢-<»D ee) 


BEAUTY IN SORROW. 


Moat sad she sat, but O. most beautiful! If Sorrow stole 
A charm awhile from Beauty, Beauty’s self : 
Might envy well the charm that Sorrow lent 


To every perfect feature. REYXOLDS. 
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A GOOD WORD, OB NOTHING. 


BY AARON SMITH. 
There is a species of slander abroad in the world, 
Against a good neighbor, O, frequently hurled; 
Not always with malice, witb envy, or spite, 
Yet fatal to friendship, good feeling and right. 
Remember—and fall not your trust to fulfil— 
Your brother, though absent, your brother is still; 
Wherever you be, or whate’er may befall, 
O, speak a good word, or say nothing at all! 


There are duties we owe when together we ’re met, 
We are all of us only too apt to forget; 

Be blithe if you will when the wine cup is pressed, 
But plant not a wound in an innocent breast; 
Rebut the foul charge to the slanderer‘’s shame, 
Who, fiendlike, would blacken another's fair fame, 
Love is sweeter than honey—strife bitter as gall; 
Then speak a good word, or say nothing at all. 





[onzemaL.] 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


BY CLARISSA W. HOLMES. 


“Now, Mr. Charles Merton, are you really 
serious, or are you only amusing yourself at my 
expense ?” 

Such was the question addressed by my friend, 
Susan Nye, to the gentleman above mentioned, 
who had been making what is popularly called a 
** declaration.” 

“ Amusing myself! Why, what do you take 
me for, Susie? Do you suppose I would trifle 
with the holiest—” 

“QO nonsense!” interrupted Susan, in the 
coolest manner possible; ‘don’t you suppose I 
know that speech by heart, by thistime? What 
novel have you lately looked into, Mr. Merton ?”” 

“T assure you, Susan, that what I have said 
came from the heart, and from no novel that I 
ever read,” answered Charles, a little hurt by 
Susan’s manner. 

“‘ Well, there’s nothing for you to get so angry 
about—at least, it is singular what a fuss men 
make over trifles. Fortunately, their anger, like 
their love, cools very quickly.” 

“ Now, Sasin, you are unjust, and let me add, 
very unkind, else you would not persist in twist- 
ing my words as you do. But I’ve had no an- 
swer to my question yet, and I am getting im- 
patient.” 

“ That’s very wrong of you, Charles,” returned 
the incorrigible Susan, “for I may keep you in 
suspense some time longer yet. Let me see, I 
believe your question was, whether I would 
make myself miserable for life by marrying you, 
wasn’t that it?” Well, I will confess that I like 
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you jast alittle bit; but then again, I havea 
natural distrust of all men. Now, I dare say, 
by to-morrow you will be down on your knees 
making a similar declaration to Mary or Emma. 
You see I haven’t much faith in you, Charles.” 

“No, I see you haven't, ’ said Charles, smiling 
in spite of himself, at her saucy speech—“ but I 
protest—”’ 

“QO, of course you do—I dare say you have a 
talent for protesting, but that’s nothing to the 
purpose. The question is, how long are you go- 
ing to give me to reflect upon your proposal ?”’ 

“One minute, precisely.” And Charles took 
out his watch. 

“One minute! A month, you mean, or two, 
if I should require it—and that isn’t a bit too 
long time to discover whether you really love me 
alone, or half a dozen other young ladies. Now 
be reasonable, Charles.” 

Bat Charles wouldn’t be reasonable. He de- 
clared and protested, and in the midst of his 
declarations and protestations, Susan escaped 
and ran up stairs. 

Now there was no denying that Mary Ward, 
Susan Nye, and myself, were three of the wildest 
girls that ever infested a house. Susan and I 
had come to spend the summer with our friend 
Mary in her country home, and were enjoying 
ourselves as much as possible, when who should 
come to interrupt our pleasure, but Charles Mer- 
ton, Mr. Ward’s nephew, and a stranger to both 
Susan and me? We soon found, however, that 
Charles was as merry and light-hearted as any of 
us, and hand in glove in all our schemes, and so 
it happened that we soon took him into our con- 
fidence, and spoiled him completely, as Mr. 
Ward said. For all this kindness on our part, 
Charles was so basely ungrateful as to fall in 
love with, and propose to Susan. And the par- 
ticulars of this proposal we heard from Susan 
herself, immediately after her memorable flight 
up stairs. 

Now Susan was tolerably good-looking, toler- 
ably well off, and somewhat of a flirt into the 
bargain. But those who knew her well, had 
long since discovered that beneath this apparent- 
ly heartless exterior, there existed a heart as 
warm and sensitive as one could wish. 

‘“ Now,” said Susan, when she had related such 
portions of the conversation as would be sufficient 
to show us how the case stood—interrupted, I 
must say, by many an “ah!” and “O!” from 
us— now, girls, I’ve formed a scheme that will 
convince me whether Charles is in earnest or 
not—are you willing to help me ?” 

Of course we readily promised, and in half an 


hour we had arranged to our satisfaction every , ble Aunt Hannah. 
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particular of the wonderfnl scheme, which was 
to carry conviction to Susan’s mind. The next 
day, as Charles was to be absent till afternoon 
upon business, was the time selected to put our 
scheme in operation. Charles came home about 
four in the afternoon, passed up to his own 
room, and soon after came rushing down into the 
porch where Mary and I sat sewing, bojding an 
open letter in his hand. 

“‘ What does this all mean, girls? Where is 
Susan ?”” 

“‘ Gone,” was my answer. 

‘Gone, actually gone, and leaving me only 
this unsatisfactory letter? I really believe this is 
some joke.” 

“ Ask Mrs. Ward if you wish to be satisfied. 
Susan went away very unwillingly, but there 
was not even an hour’s time to waste, else she 
would have waited till yoacame. She had time 
only to write that letter.’ 

“‘ Couldn’t her distant relatives take any other 
time to catch fevers but the present,” said Charles, 
with the nearest approach to ill-humor that I ever 
knew him to indulge in. ‘It’s the most provok- 
ing thing that ever happened.” 

Poor fellow! I actually began to pity him 
when I witnessed his terrible disappointment— 
but it was too late for me to repent now. 

‘““We are to have a visitor soon,” said Mrs. 
Ward, the next morning at the breakfast-table. 
‘‘T expect to-morrow afternoon, an aunt of mine 
whom I have not seen for many years. Though 
she is quite old, and very eccentric, she is one of 
the kindest-hearted people that ever lived. I 
hope you will all like her, and make her visit 
agreeable, for she is very fond of young people.” 

Charles, who was in a state of absent-minded- 
ness, endeavoring to balance his spoon upon the 
edge of his cup, muttered something which dif- 
ferent people interpreted different ways. Mrs. 
Ward supposed Charles was expressing his in- 
tention of making Aunt Hannah’s visit agreeable, 
and thanked him accordingly. Mary and I 
thought otherwise, but then we were not sure 
about the matter. 

“‘Are you most ready, young ladies ?” was 
Charles’s question, the next day, as he strode 
into our presence, with the look of a martyr. 
Mary and I put away our work and prepared for 
a walk, for we had solemnly promised Charles 
that we would go down to the station with him 
to receive Aunt Hannah. 

As we approached the depot, the train came 
rushing along, and when it had fairly stopped, 
a crowd of passengers poured upon the platform. 
In vain we looked for any one who might resem- 
Upon the face of Charles 
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there was a look of exultation, but, as I still ob- 
served him, I saw his eyes suddenly fixed in one 
direction, and the glow of exultation fading into 
a look of horror. I turned my eyes towards the 
train and there, just emerging from the rear car, 
was a venerable figure surmounted by a hideous 
black bonnet. The next instant Charles sprang 
forward, and we soon saw him guiding the totter- 
ing steps through devious ways, towards the spot 
where we stood. Nothing could exceed the at- 
tention and the deference which Charles showed 
towards Aunt Hannah upon our homeward walk. 
And much did the venerable lady need his care, 
for she seemed oxhausted with her journey, and 
leaned heavily upon her companion’s arm. 

** Have you hada pleasant journey, madam ?” 
was Charles’s question, by way of opening a 
conversation. 

“‘A pleasant journey! Now, young man, 
what pleasure could a person of my age expect 
in travelling? I declare I think it a lucky thing 
I ever got so far alive.’ And here Aunt Han- 
nah ina very energetic manner suddenly un- 
farled a huge green silk umbrella. 

The sight of Charles, with an enormous old- 
fashioned basket upon one arm and Aunt Han- 
nah upon tho other, and the well-worn umbrella, 
which, owing to the unsteady grasp of the old 
lady, had a propensity for leaning upon the 
shoulder of her companion, was enough to upset 
my gravity, but I contrived to preserve a sober 
countenance until I had reached the solitude of 
my own room. 

“« How far is it to Sallie’s, young man ?” asked 
Aunt Hannah, turning her gaze upon Charles. 

Charles informed her as to the exact distance 
to Mrs. Ward's, and the old lady continued in a 
musing tone: 

“Sallie used to be one of the smartest people 
Iever know—always up and hard at work be- 
fore other fulks began to think of such a thing— 
and such a famous hand at cakes and pies and 
jellies! Young man, are you fond of jellies ?” 

This question fired at him like a ball froma 
cannon, was rather too much for Charles’s gravi- 
ty. He blashed and stammered, and muttered 
something that was inaudible. 

“Ha!” said Aunt Hannah, stopping suddenly, 
and looking suspiciously at her companion, 
‘“‘you’ve lost my basket.” A sight of that arti- 
cle, however, quieted her apprehensions, and the 
old lady resumed her walk. 

That evening, contrary to our expectations, 
Aunt Hannah appeared among us dressed in a 
well.preserved silk gown, cut in the quaintest 
fashion, and a huge white cap, the border of 
which hang down over her face. A pair of im- 
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mense spectacles through which she peered curi- 
ously, gave Aunt Hannah an exceedingly vener- 
able look. 

“Ham, young man,” said the Visitor, seating 
herself near Charles, for whom she seemed to 
have taken a violent liking, and as*she seated 
herself, glancing sharply at Mary and me, “ you 
seem to be fond of the society of young ladies.” 

“‘ Yes, madam, and of the society of elderly 
ladies also,” was Charles’s grave and polite 
answer. 

At these words a genial glow overspread Aunt 
Hannah’s face, and she stroked her dress compla- 
cently. Then taking a skein of yarn from her 
pocket, she requested Charles’s assistance in hold- 
ing it, and so slow were her movements and 40 of- 
ten interrupted by sage remarks, the long hours of 
that evening, which we were to have devoted to 
the reading of an interesting book, were passed by 
Charles holding his hands in mid-air, watching 
the slow winding of the yarn, and answering in 
monosyllables the old lady’s interesting remarks. 

A week passed by very quietly. Aunt Han- 
nah sewed and knitted, and seemed as fond as 
ever of talking to Charles. Bat, strange to say, 
since the first evening of her arrival, Charles 
had shown a marked repugnance for her society. 
He failed in none of the attentions that are usual- 
ly expected from gentlemen to ladies, and elderly 
ladies in particular, but his manner was much 
changed. He had more than once remarked to 
Mrs. Ward, that her aunt was, indeed, very ec- 
centcic, and this had deen said in such a pecoliar 
tone, that we had many secret misgivings. It 
was evident that Aunt Hannah also perceived the 
change in her favorite, and was affected by it, for 
oftentimes we detected her stealing anxious 
glances at Charles, and then hastily withdrawiog 
her eyes, when there was danger of his observing 
her. 

For some time also, Mary and I had received 
but very little attention from our furmer faith- 
ful friend and alley. He was often absent a great 
part of the day, hunting, fishing, riding—some- 
times alone, and sometimes with friends in the 
neighborhood. We saw but little of him, there- 
fore—and even when he was at home, he was 
more reserved than furmerly, had lost his usual 
light, merry tone, and altogether seemed a very 
different person from what he had been. Gradual- 
ly a gloom stole over the whole household. ~ We 
missed Susan’s saucy speeches and Charles’s con- 
tagious merriment. Aunt Hannah grew more 
silent and dejected, and often fulded her hands 
and sighed, but as yet had said nothing about 
making an end to her visit. Mary and | settled 
down into two paragons of sobriety, and began 
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to be quoted in the household as quiet, industrious 
girls. Such was the state of affairs, when one 
morning Charles came rushing in, in his old, 
merry way, bowed most obsequiously to Aunt 
Hannah, who chanced to be in the room, waltzed 
Mary about till she was dizzy, and then addressed 
himself suddenly to Aunt Hannah. 

“Did you ever see a waterfall, madam ?” 

“Law, yes, many a time,” was the old lady’s 
answer. 

“Bat I know you never saw one that would 
equal ours,”’ said Charles, mentioning a famous 
waterfall, four or five miles from us. ‘ Now I’ve 
been thinking, madam, that we ought to get up 
a party and take you to see it. Let me see,”— 
and the young gentleman assumed a musing 
tone—“ you make one, Mary and Emma, three, 
and Aunt Ward and myself, five—just enough to 
fill the carriage. We will take some eatables 
with us, and make a regular picnic of it, spend- 
ing the whole day there. How should you like 
the plan, madam, and young ladies ?” 

We professed ourselves delighted, and Aunt 
Hannah arose and made Charles a little old- 
fashioned curtesy, her countenance beaming with 
delight. 

“You will be sure and recollect the day, mad- 
am,” said Charles, lingering upon the subject 
with strange pertinacity. 

Auut Hannah rose again, tottered across the 
room, and laying her trembling hand upon the 
shoulder of Charles, said in trembling accents— 


“ Young maz, I will remember, you have made. 


me quite happy.” 

There was a peculiar look upon Charles’s face, 
at this movement, the least possible smile played 
for one instant about his mouth, and then, with 
alittle shrug of the shoulders, he strode from 
the room. Half an hour later, he came down 
stairs with a letter in his hand, and inquired if 
we had any commands at the post-office, as he 
was going there. 

Wednesday came bright and beautifal as one 
could wish. Charles was all animation, and 
having packed us into the carriage in a scientific 
manner, including the eatables and the hideous 
black bonnet, he placed himself in the driver's 
seat, and we were soon dashing along through 
the pleasant country roads. We drew up at the 
ruins of an old mill, which stood in the vicinity 
of the waterfall, and as we dismounted from the 
carriage, Charles threw a rapid glance over the 
landscape, and then suddenly exclaimed : 

“* How provoking ! there is another party com- 
ing fur the day, I should judge. However, there 
is room enough for all of us.” 

As he spoke, a light, handsome carriage drew 
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up the other side of the mill, and from it dis- 
mounted two ladies and a gentleman. It was 
indeed very provoking, as Charles had ‘said, but 
then it was nothing more than might have been 
expected, for the vicinity of the old mill wasa 
famous place for picnic parties. Giving one arm 
to Mrs. Ward, and the other to Aunt Hannah, 
Charles led the way tothe waterfall, which pre- 
sented a very picturesque sight. We had viewed 
it from all sides, had lavished abundant praises 
upon it, and then the two elder ladies being some- 
what weary, seats were found for them among 
the rocks, and we, the younger portion of the 
party, strolled off for a farther ramble. When 
we rejoined our party, we discovered the three 
strangers sitting upon the rocks at a little dis- 
tance, ever and anon casting somewhat curious 
glances in our direction. 

‘‘ What an agreeable face!’ was Airs. Ward’s 
exclamation, as one of the stranger ladies turned 
to take a survey of our party. 

It was indeed an agreeable face, and not only 
that, but the stranger was quite young and strik- 
ing in appearance. Charles started suddenly, 
and with some exclamation that was inaudible to 
us, dashed over the rocks, and we soon beheld 
him shaking hands with the strangers, and then 
with the air of an old acquaintance, he seated 
himself by the younger laiy, and soon was en- 
gaged in what appeared to be a oe and interest- 
ing conversation. 

Aunt Hannah darted fiery looks in Charles’s 
direction, ‘and muttered to herself. We were 
much surprised, but supposed that Charles had 
found some old acquaintance, and would soon 
rejoin us. At length, to our great relief we saw | 
him arise and approach us, but not alone, fur the 
lady took his arm, as if for support upon the 
slippery rocks, and the two came forward 
slowly. 

‘‘ Allow me to present to you, ladies, Misa St. 
Claire, an old friend of mine. I have had the 
good fortune to persuade her to join our party, 
whilst her brother and sister extend their ride.” 

Miss St. Claire bowed somewhat haughtily to 
each one of us, stared somewhat long and curi- 
ously at Aunt Hannah, and then turned to her 
companion with some remark. Aunt Hannah 
looked anything but delighted with Charleg’s 
good fortune in securing Miss St. Claire’s com- 
pany, and atill less satisfied with the stare with 
which she was greeted, but she said nothing. 

The day passed somewhat wearily to us, for 
Charles: had no thoughts for anybudy else but 
Miss St. Claire. He had contrived to whisper 
to us, or rather to Aunt Hannah, that Missa St. 
Claire was an “old flame” of his, and had 
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lavished most abundant praises upon her, to all 
of which Aunt Hannah was slow to respond. 
Miss St. Claire seemed to view Aunt Hannah as 
an antiquated curiosity, for she took every oppor- 
tunity to stare at her in a way that made that 
lady, old as she was, blush in a very becoming 
manner. 

Dinner.-time came, and that meal, through our 
efforts, presented a very inviting appearance ; but 
nobody seemed to care much about it, for Charles 
and Miss St. Claire had so much to say, that 
they scarcely allowed a minate to eat, and as 
for the rest of us, we had somehow or other lost 
our appetites. The afternoon sua was quite 
warm, 80 we adjourned to the old mill, and seat- 
ing ourselves upon some boards, talked in a 
somewhat doleful strain, until finally, as if by 
common consent, we relapsed into perfect si- 
lence. Charles and Miss St. Claire had not as 
yet joined us, and unconsciously my thoughts 
wandered away to them and to their apparently 
accidental meeting. Suddenly there was the 
sound of voices below us, and the missing ones 
of our party approached our quarter, but appa- 
rently without perceiving us, for they seated 
themselves upon a pile of boards lower down. 
Charles was speaking to his companion ina 
somewhat tender tone. 

“Yes, Charlotte, I did love her, but she dis- 
trusted me so much, and treated me so shame- 
fully, that she is no longer worthy of my es- 
teem. Any woman,”’—and here Charles raised 
his voice—“‘ who will descend to subterfuge to 
testa man’s affections, when she has not the 
slightest reason to doubt it, deserves to be for- 
gotten. Now, I love you only, and this time I 
fancy I shall not be rejected, and put off with 
cold reasonings.”’ 

Mies St. Claire’s answer was inaudible, but 
we judged that it was favorable. A moment 
Aunt Hannah sat as if frozen, and then she 
started up with flashing eyes, and darting swiftly 
over the pile of boards, confronted the lovers. 

“Charles, how dare you?” was her angry 
exclamation. 

Charles glanced at her ono instant, and then 
turning deliberately round to us, while a slight 
sneer curled his lip, remarked in a quiet tone: 

“Why, really, ladies, Aunt Hannah grows 
frolicsome, doesn’t she? Allow me to say, mad- 
am, that such antics are very unbecoming at 
your time of life.” 

The sneer and accompanying remark were too 
much for Aunt Hannah. She tore off her cap, 
spectacles and false hair, and throwing them far 
from her in disgust, cried : 

““ Now, do you know me, Charles ?”’ 
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“Why, how do you do, Miss Nye?” said 
Charles, without expressing the least surprise. 
‘‘ Allow me to present to you Miss St. Claire, a 
particular friend of mine. Have your relatives 
quite recovered from the fever ?”’ 

In spite of her efforts, the tears started to Su- 
san’s eyes, and she turned humbly away, as 
Charles, drawing his companion’s arm through 
his, passed out from the mill, and walked slowly 


away. 

“ How blind and foolish I have been,” mur- 
mured Susan, throwing herself down in an 
agony of sorrow that would not be controlled. 
‘IT might have known that no honorable man 
would submit to such a childish trick. And 
well have I been punished, for I have destroyed 
my own happiness forever. Leave me, I wish 
to be alone.” 

We did leave her, and wandered sadly about, 
ashamed of, and vainly regretting our own share 
in the scheme that was to have promised so 
much amusement, but which would cause a life- 
long sorrow to at least one of our party. At 
length, seeing nothing of Susan, and somewhat 
alarmed at her long absence, we went back to 
the mill with heavy hearts, and discovered—not 
Susan dissolved in tears—bat Susan sitting by 
Charles’s side, with a very subdued, but never- 
theless happy look. Miss St. Claire sat a little 
distance off, viewing the scene with great com- 
placency, and seemingly without the slightest 
tinge of jealousy. There had evidently been a 
thorough explanation between Charles and Susan, 
for both looked uncommonly happy, and Charles 
said to us with one of his old, arch looks: 

.“ Ladies, this is Aunt Hannah without her 
spectacles, and this,” turning to Miss St. Claire, 
‘is my cousin, and ready assistant in all schemes. 
I really do not know which to admire most, your 
plot, or my counterplot—but both have resulted 
happily, as Susie has promised never to distrust 


me again.” 





THE OKRA PLANT. 

The consumption of this plant has materially 
increased within a few years. When the pods 
are in a fresh state they are used for soup, and 
give off a mucilage which enriches the soup ma- 
terially, whfle the less soluble portions of the pod 
are softened together with the seeds, and produce 
an admirable pottage. The “gumbo” of the 
South is made with this plant. The soup is al- 
ways easy of digestion, and very nutritious. 
When the plant is suffered to ripen the seeds are 
large and hard, and the amount produced is very 

t; these, by being burned, produce a good 
imitation of coffee, while the fibrous character of 
the pod strongly recommends it to paper-makers. 
— Botanic Journal. 
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A Blunder-Buss—Kissing the wrong woman. 
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TO-DAY. 





BY MARGARET VERNE. 
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God help me—God help me, to-day, 

For my tired hands fall listlessly down ; 

Vor my feet have stopped in the way: 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 
The flowers are gone, the wind blows shrill, 
Aud I cannot remember a May! 

God help me, to-dsy! 


God help me—God help me, to-day, 

For the eutumn is dead at my door, 

And the clouds are lowering and gray: 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 

My heart is lost in the cruel cold; 

Its blood drops red in the frozen way : 
God help me, to-day ! 


God help me—God help me, to-day ! 

The mountains stand dark ‘gainst the sky; 

The sun lies low in the crimson west, 

And my heart is lost from love’s sweet way : 
God help me, to-day ! 
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IN A COBWEREB. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 





“I rext you it will be impossible for me to 
g0,” was Rath Morley’s decided answer, as she 
Placked to pieces a beautiful crimson flower, 
which her companion had just presented her. 

“I know you have told me so once or twice,” 
mourned Paul Upton, good hamoredly, “ but 
ladies have so many whims now-a-days, that it 
isn’t best to take the first answer, nor perhaps 
the second as decided.” 

“Well, take it or not, just as you please; my 
mind, at least, is made up.” And Ruth petulant- 
ly buried her small feet in a mass of dead leaves. 

“Well, Ruth, had I guessed: the fate of that 
unfortanate flower, I should have—” 

“Kept it; well, I wish you had.” And ssa 
blast of the cold north wind at that moment rat- 
tled the dead leaves at her feet, Rath shivered 
and turned upon her homeward way. 


Her thonghts, as she walked slowly through | 


the desolate fields, which in the sammer time had 

looked s0 lovely, were not onviable ones by any 

means. Twice or thrice upon her way home, 

the turned with a half-intention of going back to 

tell Paul that she would attend the party his 
15 
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sister gave that night, but then pride came to 
her aid. 

“No, Itold him I wouldn’t go, and I must 
keep my word, else he will think me inconsistent. 
Besides that, I haven’t a suitable dress to wear, 
and I hear that Paul’s cousins from the city, 
those rich and beautiful Lane girls, are to be 
there—of course, they will be dressed splendidly, 
and will look most contemptuously apon my 
plain brown Thibet. O dear, how I do wish I 
was rich !”’ 

And then Ruth, heedless of the cutting wind 
against which her thin shawl was very little pro- 
tection, dreamed she was rich ;—how comfort- 
able she would make her poor father’s old age, 
with how many blessings she would surround 
him—blessings which the hard-working man had 
never known all his life. And Harry—poor, 
restless Harry, he should go to college, and 
should have all the books he wanted, and in time 
he would become a great man. 

‘So you’ve got home at last, have yon?” ~ 

How little Ruth started, and how her golden 
castlee-shivered and fell to pieces at the sound of 
that voice, and at the sight of that great, coarse, 
red-faced woman. : 

“‘ Yes, I’ve got home,” was Ruth’s sullen an- 
swer, to her step-mother’s salutation. 

“Well, you might as well spend the whole 
day out of doors, as for all the work yon do in 
the house. Now make haste and set the table, 
and make yourself usefal for one minute.” 

There was no answer to this, but Ruth’s face 
expressed defiance as plainly as if she had re- 
plied in words. 

The chilly, uncomfortable evening drew on. 
In a corner by themselves sat Ruth and Harry, 
the latter restless as ever, and both sullen and 
silent, for their step-mother’s loud voice filled 
the whole room. It was the usual way of spend- 
ing the evening in their uncomfortable and un- 
lovely home. Harry was more than 
restless and depressed that night, for all had 
gone wrong with him the last two or three days. 
Ruth was thinking somewhat bitterly of Mr. 
Upton’s brilliantly lighted rooms, of the gay 
company, the animated faces, and, must we con- 
fess it? of Paul Upton, whom her little heart 
cared a great deal more about than it would ad- 
mit even to itaelf. 

“ Come out, Rath, and walk with me—I have 
something to tell you,” whispered Harry, at 
length, as hour after hour passed away, and both 
grew more restless. uth rose with alacrity, 
resumed the bonnet and shawl which she had 
thrown over a chair, and in an instant stood 
ready to go. They passed out unmolested, and 
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for a moment stood undecided as to which way 
they should turn their steps. ‘hen, impelled by 
an irresistible impulse, Rath turned towards the 
foot-path, which as she well kngw, would lead 
them in sight of Mr. Upton’s house. Harry 
walked by her side, silent as ever. Rath minded 
not that the dead leaves and the withered grass 
damped her dress, nor that the wind felt more 
chilly and uncomfortable than ever. Both broth- 
er and sister were too full of thoughts to heed 
the weather. What a brilliant light streamed 
from every window of Mr. Upton’s large house, 
as the two wanderers stealihily approached it! 
Harry would have paused at a suitable distance, 
but Ruth arged him gently forward. 

“‘ Please come a little nearer, Harry.” 

Ruth was not satisfied until they had gained a 
station immediately under one of the windows, 
a position which commanded a view of both 
parlors, and which was likewise comfortably 
shielded from observation. 

' Harry made some faint objection as to the im- 
propriety of the thing, but Ruth made no an- 


swer. Poer child! she was too busily occupied . 


at that moment to care whether what she was 
doing was proper or not. Within there were gay 
music and animated faces, and anon a silvery 
burst of laughter, which floated out to the ears 
of the two lone watchers. 

‘What splendid dresses!” thought Ruth— 
‘“‘ how glad I am I didn’t come!” 

“@Q, Rath, just look—what a beautiful face! 
That is like some of the old paintings. There, 
she has seated herself upon that sufa opposite. 
Don’t you see her?” And Harry leaned for- 
ward and gazed with a look of the most eager 
admiration. i : 

Ruth drew him back. She had looked and 
noted well the lovely face shaded by the fuir hair, 
which was now turned with an eager, animated 
look upon her companion, Paul Upton. Paal 
was talking most earnestly to the strange lady— 
so earnestly that he seemed not to heed anything 
that was passing around him. Their conversa- 
tion seemed to grow more and more interesting 
and confidential, for Paul’s face unconsciously ap- 
proached nearer the lady’s, and she seemed listen- 
ing most attentively, ever and snun darting a 
bright, arch look at ber companivn, which look 
poor Harry, shivering outside, likened to a sun- 
beam. 
Yes, Rath’s eye had noted well every detail of 
the scene—the exquisite and tasteful dress of the 
stranger, that tuld of wealth—the tall, queenly 
form, the fuir complexion and rose-tinted cheek, 
and above all, the interest which the two occu- 
pants of the sofa seemed to take in each other— 
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none of these things had escaped from Ruth’s 
glance. How meanly she thought of herself at 
that moment—of her diminutive form, her dark 
complexion, to which the rose-tint was most un- 
becoming—her poor attire! She brushed away 
from her forehead her rich, dark hair with a dis- 
dainful motion. She recollected now that some 
one had once called her witch-like and wierd. like ; 
witch-like indeed, she mast look when compared 
with the lovely stranger within. But then Rath’s 
pride came to her aid again, and her dark‘eyes 
flashed un-een in her hiding place. 

Should she hate Paul Upton? No, he was 
not worth hating ; she would forget him, and never 
look upon him again. She would live for her 
father and Harry, and sometime in the future, 
when she was rich and famous, Paul might re- 
gret her and might seek to renew the acquain- 
tance. She imagined to herself the scorn with 
which she would receive his advances, when sud- 
denly she shivered as in an ague-fit. A casual 
glance at the window had shown her Paul and 
the stranger lady gazing out into the night, and 
in an instant Rath imagined she was discovered. 
But the next moment the idea secmed absurd, 
for the two had passed from the window, and 
were now lost to sight. 

Harry, who had forgotten everything in his 
admiration of the lovely stranger, was now 
awukened to life by Ruth’s shiver. 

“ Why, Ruth, here you are chilled through, 
and dear me, how thin your shawl is. How im- 
pradent of us to stand so long here. But that 
was such a beautiful picture, Rutby.” And 
Harry laughed and then sighed at the recollection. 

Ruth made no answer, only clung tighter to 
her brother’s arm, as they turned back into the 
solitary night. Away from the bright windows, 
and Harry’s gloomy thoughts returned. He 
broke out abruptly : 

“Ruth, 1 am going to the city to seck my for- 
tune, a8 many better men than I have done. JI 
shall die here, leading this inactive life. Have 
you anything to say against this plan, Rathy ?” 

“Nothing,” said Ruth, “excepting that I 
shall yo with you.” 

‘* Nunsense, Ruth! 
possible fur you to go. 
when you got there ?”” 

“Try my fortune writing for the newspapers. 
And if I succeed, as of course I shall ’’—and 
here Ruth affected a merry tone—“ and if yuu get 
steady eniplvyment, what a pleasant hume we 
could make by ourselves. Nobody should know 
where we were until we got rich and famous, and 
then we would ride home in a coach and four, 
and create a nine days wonder.” 


Of course, it will be im- 
What would you do 
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Harry smiled at the pleasant vision, and then 
relapsed into a deeper fit of musing than ever. 
But before they had reached home that night, it 
was decided that they should go to the city to 
seek their fortunes. And so it happened that 
one cold, raw morning, before most people were 
up, Harry and Ruth stole like two guilty things 
through the garden gate, turned to take one last 
look at the little cottage and the desolate land- 
scape, and then leaving the old things behind, 
their feet were treading new ground, and their 
eyes were looking upon new scenes. 

‘Well, what news, Harry?” asked Ruth, as 
she busied herself putting the finishing touches to 
the table, set for their evening meal. 

“None,” said Harry, moodily playing with 
his knifo and fork, utterly regardless of the nice 
sapper which Rath had been at such pains to 
prepare for him. 

“J have been all over the city to-day,” con- 
tinued Harry, “afd have offered myself as office- 
boy, or porter, or almost anything, but nobody 
seemed in want of me. Rath, if the worst 
comes to the worst, shall we go back, or starve ?” 

“Starve,” said Ruth, decidedly. ‘ But you 
will try again to-morrow, Harry, and perhaps 
yon will succeed better. See whatI have got 
here—yon shall take them to some publisher ‘o- 
morrow.” 
of paper, upon which she had busied herself the 
last two or three days. 

Some days passed away. Rath’s manuscripts 
had been offered for sale. Some had been re- 
jected and some sold well, but it was rather dis- 
couraging and mortifying work, and poor Harry 
dreaded, more than he dare tell Rath, to inquire 
the fute of what had cost her so many busy 
hours. At length, when Harry had well nigh 
despaired, he found employment as errand-boy 
in the office of a wealthy merchant, and that 
evening he came home with elastic step and ani- 
mated countenance, to tell Rath the good 
news. He found his sister bending as usual over 
her writing, and proceeded to recount his day’s 
experience, without noticing the efforts Ruth 
made to suppress a fit of conghing. In fact, ever 
since that evening walk to Mr. Upton’s house, 
Rath had been troubled with a most obstinate 
and singular cough, which no remedy she 

applied could seem to subdue. Lately it had 
been quite puinfal fur her to bend over her writ- 
ing, and her household duties tired her most un- 
accountably. 

“« Why, Rathy, how handsome you are grow- 
ing,” was Harry’s exclamation, as he glanced at 
his sister, after relating his good fortune. 

In fact, Rath did look unusually well that eve- 


And Ruth held up three or four rolls 
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ning. Her eyes sparkled, and there was a bright 
spot of bloom on either cheek. No one could 
have said but what the rose-tint was extremely 
becoming now. It was qnite fortunate that Har- 
ry had found employment, for after a while Ruth 
found it utterly impossible to endure the con- 
straint that writing imposed upon her. The very 
act of bending over, aggravated her cough to 
euch a degree that she told Harry one morning 
that she should take a vacation of a week or 
two. 

“ You have been quite honored to-day, Ruth,” 
was Harry’s salutation, as he.rushed like a whirl- 
wind into Ruth's presence, after the day’s work 
was through. ‘I don’t believe there ever was a 
better man than Mr. Lane. I happened to say 
to him the other day that you had a cough, and 
to-day he inquired after you, and said if you had 
no objections, his daughter, Mise Lane, would 
call upon you. What do you say to that, Miss 
Ruth ?”” 

“To tell the truth,” was Ruth’s answer, “I 
had much rather she wouldn’t come. You know 
I have a great dislike to strangers—but fur your 
sake, I shall receive her properly.” 

Harry was rather worried about Ruth’s cough; 
it didn’t seem to improve any as the wecks went 
on, and Ruth went about so slowly, and seemed 
to get weary so often, that Harry seriously begag 
to think it would be best to summon a physician. 
But Ruth laughed at his anxiety, reminded him 
that winter wag a bad time to get cured of ¢ 
cough, and declared that ia the spring she should 
be as well as usual. 

There was a knock at their door one evening, 
and as Harry opened it he- encountered his emr 
ployer, Mr. Lane, and a lady, whom Mr. Lane 
introduced as his daughter. Poor Harry stared 
in the utmost astonishment, and then blushed a 
great deal more than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, fur in Miss Lane he recoguized the 
lovely stranger whom he had admired through 
Mr. Upton’s window. As for Rutlf, she had 
started furward at sight of the lady, crimsoning 
violently from excitement, and then suddenly she 
sank buck upon her seat, adeath-like pallor crept 
slowly over her face—and then there was a wild 
ery from Harry. From Ruth’s mouth there is- 
sued a crimson stream, and her eyes were closed, 
as if in death. 

Week succeeded week, and the genial days of 
Spring came slowly on. Ruth would recover— 
the doctor had said so. And pour Harry was 
wild with delight, and worked harder and more 
manfally than ever. During Ruath’s illness he 
had been promoted to the position of. clerk.in 
Mr. Lane’s store, and every evening he had the 
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privilege of entering Mr. Lane’s house, for there 
had Ruth been removed at the commencement of 
her illness. 

Yes, Rath would recover, but she must be 
tended with great care—and truly no sister 
could have watched over and nursed her more 
carefully than had Miss Lane through those 
many weeks. And Ruth felt very grateful, more 
so than she could express. She no longer felt 
hardly towards Paul Upton—she had grown 
very quiet and gentle, altogether too quiet and 
gentle, Miss Lane said. 

Bat our poor little heroine was not perfect, by 
any means. She wished it had been any one 
else but Miss Lane to, whom she was indebted, 
and she longed to get away, and live a quiet life 
again with Harry. Miss Lane’s lovely face 
sometimes gave hera very painful sensation. 

‘‘ My dear little Ruth,” said Miss Lane, one 
day, when for the twentieth time Ruth had de- 
clared that she was strong enough to go away, 
and for the twentieth time Miss Lane had de- 
clared that such a thing was impossible—“ we 
are to have a visitor to-day, and I want you to 
look your prettiest. If you behave yourself 
well to-day, perhaps I sha’n’t object to your go- 
ing away by-and-by.” 

Afternoon came, and with it the visitor. Now 
Rath hadn’t cared one snap about the mysterious 
person, and scarcely looked up when the visitor 
entered the room. But how she started when 
her eyes enconntered those of Paul Upton! 
How quickly a beautifal color flashed over her 
pale face, and how hard she strove to keep down 
the words of welcome that were upon her tongue. 
It was provoking that Miss Lane was called ont 
of the room just at that moment, and that 
Ruth was obliged to entertain her visitor. Paul 
seated himself most boldly at her side, and then 
he began to talk to her just as he used to in the 
old times. Rath felt uncomfortable—she wished 
Miss Lane would come back, and take care of 
this troublesome visitor. 

“So, you dear, silly, independent little fly, 
what a cobweb you have got yourself into !”” 

A cobweb! What could he mean? 

“* Why, yes, a cobweb,” said Paul, laughing. 
*“‘ Here has my cousin, Sophie Lane, woven her 
meshes about you, and here are the rest of the 
spiders come to enjoy the feast.” 

“Sophie Lane, Paul’s cousin! How stupid 
Rath had been not to have recollected that Lane 
was the name of Paul’s uncle. And somehow 
the knowledge of this fact led to another, and 
then Ruth learned that Paul’s conversation upon 
the night of the party had been about her, and 
that Soohie had been so interested, that she had 
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determined to make her acquaintance, which, as 
we have already seen, she did accomplish through 
Harry’s means. In fast, there were so many ex- 
planations to be made, that when Miss Lane 
came back, neither Paul nor Ruth noticed her 
entrance, and so she prodently made her retreat 
again, smiling to herself. 

And so it happened, as anybody with common 
sense might have predicted, that not long after 
there was another party, at Miss Lane’s instead 
of Mr. Upton’s, and Harry and Rath didn’t 
stand outside, bat were rather prominent actors 
in the performance that took place that night—a 
performance in which little Rath Morley became 
Rath Upton, and in which Harry and Miss Lane 
officiated as bridesgroom and bridesmaid. 

And Harry—the restless fellow—contrived to 
wheedle himself into Sophie’s confidence to such 
an extent, that when he became a junior partner 
in the house of Lane & Co., he persuaded So- 
phie to repeat the performance, which had been 
enacted in the case of Ruth, with a very little 
variation, of course. 

In process of time, Rath’s step-mother died, 
and then Rath had the pleasure of making her 
father's old age comfortable and happy. Though 
Ruth and Harry never became very rich, or very 
famous, yet singularly enough they were both 
contented and happy. 


o> 
LILY M. SPENCER. 


Her parents (whose name is Martin) were born 
in France, but removed to England soon after 
their marriage. They were persons of education, 
refinement, and good social standing. Mr. Mar- 
tin taught French in academies in Plymouth and 
Exeter, and gave lectures at his own house on 
scientific subjects, especially optics and chemistry. 
Mrs. Martin at one time gave instruction in a 
ladies’ seminary in London. Lily owed all her 
proficiency to her parents’ judicious training, and 
never went to a school. er talent for drawing 
began early to exhibit itself. One day when she 
was about five years old, she got at some diagrams 
her father had prepared for a lecture on optics, 
and drew an eye so correctly, that her turn for 
r% was at once perceived.— Women Artists in all 

ges. 








THE BIBLE. 


Out of it has come all pure moralities. From 
it have sprung all sweet charities. It has been 
the motive power of regeneration and reforma- 
tion to millions of men. It has comforted the 
humble, consoled the mourning, sustained the 
suffering, and given trust and triumph to the dy- 
ing. The wise old man has fallen asleep with it 
folded to his breast. The simple cottager has 
used it for his dying pillow, and even the inno- 
cent child has breathed his last happy sigh with 
his fingers between its promise-freighted leaves. 
—Timothy Titcomb. 
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WHO WAS THE THIEF 


{ontenraL.] 
« WHEND’ER I HEAR THY SIGH. 





BY JAMES RISTINE. 





T stood beside a glassy lake, 
The wings of day were closed, 

While summer breezes whispering spake 
Where’er the flowers reposed. 

I watched the waves as far and near 
They rose upon the stream, 

And saw on each, reflected clear, 
A pure and radiant beam. 


The ripples bound in blias along 
Before the evening air, 

And I was joyed to hear its song, 
While playfully floating there. 

But when it softly died away, 
The wavelets sunk to sleep: 

Nor glimmered on their brows a ray 
From heaven's starry deep. 


Thus, when I hear thy burning sigh, 
My soul in rapture swells, 

And mirrored on it gracefully, 
Thine eye of beauty dwells; 

But when each smile of love has gone, 
Like evening breeze away, 

O, sullen cares usurp the throne 
Where sat affection’s ray! 





[onsGINAL.] 


WHO WAS THE THIEF? 
A TALE OF ENGLISH FACTORY LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Iw the county of Staffordshire, only about one 
hundred and fifty miles from London, is the 
manufacturing town of Leek. It is a place of 
some antiquity, delightfully situated ; occupying 
the summit and declivities of a beautiful eminence 
above the River Chumet. The manufactures of 
Leek are partly of sewing silks, shawls and rib- 
bons; but women and children are employed 
mostly upon the Florentine buttons, which form 
a large portion of the trade carried on with the 
London market. In this department, in the 
year 1839, were employed the entire family of 
Peter Ashcroft, a man who had unfortunately 
been crippled by the falling of some heavy ma- 
chinery, and who now depended solely on the 
exertions of his wife and children for his sup- 
port. 
Milicent Ashcroft, a girl of sixteen, was the 
eldest of this family. The rest were mere chil- 
dren at the time of the accident, but were capa- 
ble of being employed upon the buttons, except- 
ing the youngest, little Grace, who seemed too 
spiritual ever to take any part in the affairs of 
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earth. The mother—a. delicate, pretty woman, 
went cheerfully to her task every day, leaving her 
crippled husband with only little Grace for 
company—glad that she could be near her 
children, to guard them from any contaminating 
influences that might assail them at a place so 
fall of different associations to those with which 
she had hoped to surround them. 

Previous to the accident, she had wisely shel- 
tered her little flock from contact with the 
strangely mixed up population of a manufac- 
turing town. Her husband had been employed 
at the factories, it was true—but his was a re- 
fined nature, that shrank from the mass of his 
companions, and only clung to those who were 
nearer his own stamp. 

It was the most painful moment of his life, 
when he saw his gentle and delicate wife pre, 
paring to leave the house, with three of her 
children, to go among the people he had shunned. 
But gentle as she truly was, she was still strong 
in her views of right, and would have gone to 
the stake, had she conceived that her daty de- 
manded it. 

Daily was her strong soul shaken by the sight 
of her once upright and noble-looking husband, 
tied down, hands and feet, by the terrible mis- 
fortune that had almost destroyed him. It was 
ad to leave him alone, too, but money must be 
had, and then it was so much better that the 
children should have her protecting presence. 
So the invalid was placed every morning in a 
chair, the mechanism of which just suited his 
infirmity, and, with books and papers around 
him—of which they always provided a good sup- 
ply—and a few flowers on the table before him, 
he managed to pass the hours until they return- 
ed from the factory. 

Sitting in this way, one evening, with the 
head of little Grace lying on his shoulder, to 
which she had managed to climb, and where she 
was quictly sleeping, he was startled by the 
quick and hurried entrance of his wife, followed 
by Milicent and the two younger boys, Harry 
and Mark. The father who was always impa- 
tient to welcome them all, looked round for 
Richard, the eldest son. He did not come into 
the house, and Mr. Ashcroft heard the suppressed 
whispers at the door, that sounded like his boy’s 
name anxiously repeated by the mother. She 
came in at length with a pale face, and an evi- 
dent struggle at composure. 

“Sit down here, wife,” was his greeting. 
“Something has gone wrong, which you are 
cruelly kind enough to keep from me. Let me 
hear what it is. Trouble grows smaller when it 
is divided.” 
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He strove to lay the withered fingers upon her 
arm, as he spoke, but even that was beyond his 
power ; and looking at him in his weakness and 
decrepitude, she shrunk from imparting any ad- 
ditional pang to his heart. He would not be 
put off. He must know all; and that “all” 
was soon told; and though told in the tenderest 
and most considerate manner, it required all the 
fortitude of a brave heart to meet it. Richard 
had been accused of theft, and was under arrest ; 
and this night—the first ever spent from under 
their own roof—would be passed in a prison. 
Several large and valuable packages of buttons 
had been missing from a room to which the 
foreman of the establishment had kept the key, 
and to which he had often sent Richard Ash- 
croft, but no one else. Suspicion, therefore, had 
fastened upon the boy, and he was taken away 
amidst the cries of his little brothers and the silent 
anguish of his mother and Milicent. 

To tell the invalid this miserable story, was 
now Mrs. -Ashcroft’s painful task. Never befure 
had she experienced anything like this. The 
afflictions she had borne had not touched reputa- 
tion, though they had sorely touched her heart; 
but this had wounded her in a way that no balm 
could ever reach. Her Richard, he to whom 
she had looked as to her daughter’s protector, 
and the sole hope of the family; how could she 
bear to think that the breath of suspicion had ever 
been attached to him, blighting his young days 
and casting a shadow over them all! Not that 
she believed fur a moment that Richard could be 
guilty—but how to prove him innocent? | 

It was the first night that the poor boy had 
ever lain down in his bed without the prayerful 
blessing of his mother breathed over his pillow. 
What must it be to him now, to hear perhaps, 
only the oaths and imprecations of the prisoners, 
old and hardened offenders, doubtless? In 
thoughts like these, a terrible night was passed, 
and the morning found them still weeping. Mrs. 
Ashcroft and Milicent were really too ill to go 
out, but as soon as she thought the proprietor of 
the factory was at his counting-room, the former 
went thither and related what had passed the 
day before, when he had gone away. 

Mr. Fenton was a benevolent man at heart, 
but he had a hard exterior, and his first excla- 
mation, “Poh! what a fuss about a boy like him! 
Why, half the boys there have been taken up at 
some time or other, for pilfering !’’ 

The mother fairly gasped for breath. ‘‘ Good 
Heavens! Mr. Fenton, have I brought my inno- 
cent boys into contact with such beings?” 

“It seems you have, ma’am, and it seems 
they take to it naturally like the rest.” Then 
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seeing her anguish, he altered his tone and said : 
“ Seriously, madam, it is not so terrible as yow 
think. They generally confess and restore the 
goods, and béing but lads, and with more than 
ordinary temptation before them to this fault, 
we overlook it and take them back after a short 
punishment.” 

Mrs. Ashcroft was inexpressibly shocked. 
“I beseech you, Mr. Fenton, to investigate this 
affair. Do not let the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. My child never took the buttons. Some 
one else must have done it. O, believe me, 
Richard is innocent ” 

He was touched by her grief. “ Be assured 
that your boy shall have justice,” he said. 
“Everything shall be searched into, and if poe- 
sible, he shall be cleared.” 

With this, she was obliged to be content; and 
she returned to give this small crumb of comfort 
to poor Milicent and her father. 

While she was absent, the father and daughter 
had been striving matually to give each other 
the strength they needed, and to devise some 
means of clearing the poor boy from this asper- 
sion. Already they had been obliged to submit 
to a search warrant in the house; but, as noth- 
ing could be found, the officers had departed 
before Mrs. Ashcroft’s return. 

Two or three weeks passed away, and Richard, 
against whom circamstantial evidence had fully 
prevailed, was sentenced to prison for stealing. 
The family at home were in the deepest distress, 
relieved only by one thought—that of Richard’s 
innocence. Mrs. Ashcroft and the children had 
refused to go to the factory to work, and they 
were living now upon former earnings. They 
rarely went out; and were only waiting for the 
boy’s term of punishment to expire, when it was 
their intention to remove to a distant country, far 
away from Staffordshire, they cared not whither. 

Milicent’s health failed under her grief and the 
close confinement of the house, and her mother 
persuaded her to go out one morning, and visit a 
very poor family to whom she had always been 
kind. She went reluctantly, for she could not 
bear to be seen out. This morning, she took a 
by-path, and on arriving at the neighborhood 
she intended to visit, she saw a number of little 
children at play. Even their innocent mirth 
seemed mockery to her, for was not Richard 
locked up in a dreary prison, while they were 
not more guiltless than he ? 

In passing the group, however, her eye was 
caught by a necklace that was worn around the 
neck of a pretty little girl. If her eyes did not 
deceive her, it was composed of the peculiar 
Florentine buttons, such as had wrought all their 
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misery. She stopped and examined it ; and the 
eager and gratified children brought her a large 
quantity of the same sort, of which they were 
manufxcturing more necklaces. 

“Where do you get these?” she asked, 
kindly. 

“O, we dug them up over there, in Mr. Over- 
ton’s garden, this morning. There are plenty 
more there. Do you want some ?”’ 

For a moment, Milicent’s brain reeled. Mr. 
Overton was the foreman who had accused her 
brother ! 

“ Stay here, until I come back,” she said, and 
made her way back to the nearest magistrate, 
who accompanied her to the spot immediately. 
The precise number of packages were found that 
were missing. They were in a tin box to pro- 
tect them from dampness ; and the children had 
been attracted to the spot by the appearance of 
the earth having been recently dug up, and the 
sight of a small spade induced them to try it. 

Overton lived alone. He was a surly, morose 
being, and when at home, was apt to drive away 
the neighboring children ; but when he was at the 
factory, they generally enjoyed his garden, al- 
though they had never before attempted to ap- 
propriate anything. But the buried battons were 
irresistible ; and their childish fancies could find 
no way of using such a quantity, save by string- 
ing them like beads. 

One neighbor, too, spoke of seemg Overton 
digging in that very spot, on the night of Rich- 
ard Ashcroft’s arrest; but it did not then awaken 
any suspicion in his mind, nor did he ever think 
of it again, until the affair of the morning was 
related to him. 

Overton was arrested immediately, and Rich- 
ard discharged. It was at the very hour when 
the button-makers were dismissed for the noon 
meal ; and the bell rang in vain for their return. 
They were crowding around Richard, and finally 
bore him to his home in triumph. Something 
in the shat windows and closed curtains of the 
house prevented their goigg farther, and tho 
boy, waving his hand to them in token of the 
thanks which he could not speak for tears, he 
entered and shut the door, amidst their load and 
joyful cheers. 

Overton had grown rich by petty pilferings 
which had never been discovered. This time 
his avarice had outran his discretion, and he had 
endeavored to fasten his guilt upon the poor boy, 
whom he had sent into the room for that purpose. 

“Shall we go to the factory again, Richard *” 
asked his mother, as he came eager and panting, 
into the house, a few mornings after. 

“The boys andI must; but you shall not, 


nor Milicent either. ‘You shall both stay at 
home and take care of father. See! what Mr. 
Fenton has this morning given me ?” 

And the boy held ont a deed for the prettiest 
little cottage and garden in the outskirts of Leek, 
and an orderon a manofacturer to farnish it 
throughout, and also to tax his ingenuity for a 
bed and chair that should be especially adapted 
to aninvalid, for the use of Mr. Ashereft. 

“ There, father,” eaid Richard, “ Mr. Fenton 
says he thinks this is but a small return for all 
the trouble that we have had; so you see, he is 
tender-hearted, after all that we have said about 
his being so stern.” 


Behold, then, the Ashcrofts settled in their 
new abode, away from the smoke and din of the 
factories—Richard and the two boys walking 
over to their work every morning before sunrise, 
and Mrs. Ashcroft and Milicent employed fally 
in sorting and placing the buttons at home. Mr. 
Fenton proved a firm friend to the family, and 
Richard is now foreman to the establishment, 
from which he was driven in disgrace twenty 
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THE RIVER JORDAN. 


A correspondent of the Utica Herald, thus de- 
scribes the river Jordan : 

“A line of green, low forest trees hetrayed the 
course of the sacred river through the plain. So 
deep is its channel, and so thick is the forest that 
skirts its banks, that I rode within twenty yards 
of it before I caught the first gleam of its waters. 
I was agrecably disappointed. I had heard the 
Jordan described as an insipid, muddy stream. 
Whether it was contrast with the desolation 
around, or my fancy, that made its green banks 
so beautiful, | know not, bat it did seem at that 
moment of its revelation to my longing eyes the 
perfection of calm and loveliness. It is hardly 
as wide as the Mohawk at Utica, but far more 
rapid and im ioned in its flow. Indeed, of 
all the rivers | have ever seen, the Jordan las the 
fiercest current. Its water is by no means clear, 
but it as little deserves the name of muddy. At 
the place where I first saw it, tradition assigns 
the tiem of our Saviour, and also the 
qalsesdlons crossing of the children of Israel on 
their entrance into the promised land. Like a 
true pilgrim, I bathed in its waters and picked a 
few pebbles from its banks, as tokens of remem- 
brance of the most familiar river in the world. 
Three miles below the spot where I now stand, 
the noble river—itself the very emblem of life— 
-suddenly throws itself on the putrid bosom of 
the Dead Sea.” 





‘CHIDING. 
But I'll not chide thee; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 2 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 


Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure: 
I can be patient: Baa ksSPEaRs. 
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A DBBAM OF THE PAST. 


BY LISSIE MORSE. 


And now, when the day is dismal and droning, 

And the winds and the rain on my window are moaning, 
All alone, all alone, with the dreams of the past— 

And the lone fty hums while my heart beats fhet— 

J trembling unreel the long. long skein, 

And back I float to my youth agaia. 


On the streams of the past am I now gaily riding, 
And along by the shores of my childhood am gliding ; 
My heart beats fast, for sweet Kitty is there, 

With the coinlike wealth of her golden hair: 

And her eyes yet smile with the orient gleam 

Of the sun-rays on 8 purple stream. 


The young Hebe and I—0O, again we're a-roaming 

With e basket and rod where the blue waves are foaming, 
And the mulberries hang with berries ripe red 

On the rocks that shelve o'er the brooklet’s bed : 

And her tiny brown hands she makes in a dish, 

To hold, while I string the gay, shiny fish; 


And her bare little feet o’er the gold sands are straying, 
And the cool loving waves around them are playing. 

O, how I envied the waters their bliss, 

Those roee-tinted feet so freely to kiss : 

And I wondered the bees came not to her lip, 

For redder or sweeter they never could sip! 


Then while the sun with his yellow robes flowing, 
Trailed o’er the hills and the cornfields a-growing, 
Bhe laid down her head ’neath the emerald screen 
Of leaf and vine in an arbor green; 

And slept ’mong the grasa like an evening flower, 
While I watched by her side till the sunset hour. 
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PARTED AND UNITED. 


BY J. OAKES SIMMS. 


A BRAUTIFUL little cottage, surrounded -by 
rich vines and standing almost at the entrance 
of a long grove of olives, was, in 1512, the abode 
of Judovico Monaldi and his beautiful wife, 
Caterina. It was the sweetest situation in all 
Tuscany. Everything that art could do to sus- 
tain and embellish nature, had been gathered 
there by Monaldi, to make a residence fit for the 
wife he had chosen. Here they nestled, almost 
in the heart of the olive woods; and, in their 
peaceful retirement, they seemed scarcely to hear 
the distant hum of that terrible roar of warfare 
and destruction which the Spanish rule was in- 
flicting upon that unhappy land. Day by day, 
Ludovico lingered in his beautiful home, dwell- 
ing secretly upon his country’s wrongs, yet 
dreading to break the silken chain which bound 
him there. His life was like a fairy dream, 
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and Caterina was his queen—nay more, his 
angel. While he tended his own vines and 
gathered his olives, Caterina hovered around his 
steps, bearing the light burdens which he would 
playfally toes to her, and which he would after- 
wards snatch away, fearful that her delicate arms 
and hands would be injared. 

Towards the end of that terrible year, some 
wayfarer would occasionally seek shelter in the 
cottage, from those terrific storms of thunder 
and lightning, that seemed as if Heaven was 
pouring down its holy indignation upon the out- 
rages committed in that wretched domain now 
prostrated by the Spanish oppressors. From 
the lips of these wanderers, Ludovico sometimes 
learned what was going on outside of his quiet 
premises. His blood fired at the thought— 
but still he could not endure the idea of leaving 
his sole treasure, even for his country. Besides, 
it seemed so hopeless—so utterly vain, to take up 
arms against such fearful odds. 

One night, a weary traveller dragged his tired 
limbs to his door. Caterina brought him fresh 
garments, and spread a little table with bread, 
grapes and wine, for his refreshment. After he 
had rested—for, at first, his weariness prevented 
him from speaking—he told lis kind hosts that 
he had been pursued by some Spanish soldiers, 
almost to the edge of the wood; and that only 
the fearful flashes of lightning glaring upon their 
weapons had kept them from entering it. ‘They 
had already destroyed his home, killed his only 
relative, an uncle, whom he supported in his 
extreme old age, and a faithfal servant who had 
carefully tended the old man. 

While he was yet speaking, a rustling was 
heard among the vines, and two ferocious look- 
ing Spaniards presented themselves, followed by 
eight or ten others. They seized the affrighted 
stranger, threw him upon the floor, and bound 
him with strong cords. 

‘‘ For the love of Heaven, release him !”’ said 
the beseeching voice of Caterina. One of the 
soldiers who seemed tbe head of the party, turn- 
ed his bold, fiery g upon the beautiful wo- 
man who was kneeling beside the stranger. She 
shrunk away and took refuge by her husband, 
who until this moment had been intently occu- 
pied with the scene before him. Her frightened 
movement startled him ; and, when the Spaniards 
were busy with their victim whom they de- 
nounced as a spy, he signed to Caterina to go 
into another room. But she would not leave bis 
side. Clinging to him with all her strength, she 
entreated him in a low whisper, to fly from the 
fate that seemed to await them both, and drew 
him almost to the door. 
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“Dog of an Italian?” thundered the man who 
commanded the band. ‘‘ Do you think to escape 
me? No; you shall share the fate of this vil- 
lain, for attempting to harbor a spy.” 

It was vain to resist against a band of des- 
peradoes like these. They tore Ludovico from 
the convulsive grasp of his wife, leaving her 
fainting upon the floor, mercifully unconscious 
of her misery. The soldiers bound him to the 
wiserable man beside him, and drove the two, 
like animals, before them along the road that led 
from the dwelling of Monaldi. 





Caterina awoke from her long trance after 
many hours, and found herself in a carriage, 
with the Spaniard by her side. Grief, horror and 
despair were depicted upon that young and 
beautifal face, as she lifted it towards the dark 
and scornful bow of her companion. As he 
turned and beheld her rising color, and the fran- 
tic effort she was making to free herself from the 
carriage, he langhed alond. 

“Do you think to escape Juan de Guzman, 
lady?” he asked. ‘Know that you are my 
Prisoner. But be reasonable and quiet, and you 
shall be my queen.” 

“Where is my husband ?’”’ she demanded. 

“Husband! do you call a fellow like that, 
your husband? Hush!” he continued, as her 
cries and shrieks increased. ‘Such sounds do 
not please my ear, even when they come from 
Tosy lips like yours.’ 

Caterina bowed her head upon her hands and 
wept silently. So young and yet so wretched ! 
Her whole soul was concentrated in one thought, 
that of flying to meet her husband. Yet how to 
circumvent that embodied pride, haughtiness 
and sensuality, was past the art of the young 
and unsophisticated girl-wife. Alas! she had 
nothing to do bat submit to her destiny, what- 
ever it might be. She spoke not again, until she 
found herself on the frontier of Parma. 





We pass over seven terrible years. Five of 
these years Ludovico Monaldi had remained in 
Captivity to the Spaniards, Daring that time, 
one continued scene of war, rapine and bloodshed 
had desecrated Florence and Prato; and the 
Cardinal de Medici looked on without attempt- 
ing to restrain the terrific acts of the cruel blood- 
hounds let loose over these unhappy lands. A 
Writer, speaking of that period, says: ‘‘Any eye 
that has once seen, any heart that has ever felt 
the native beauties of Florence; her gorgeous 
temples; her time-worn battlements—her busy 
tubarbs again stretching their snowy arms along 
the plain ; the plain itself, wide-spreading and 
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sparkling with innumerable villas, with frequent 
palaces, churches and convents; with hamlets, 
villages and far-distant towns; a garden rich in 
corn, in olives and in wine, and bounded by its 
many-colored hills, all equally embellished by the 
hand of taste, industry and refinement—he who 
has once seen this, may conceive what a glori- | 
ous prize presented itself to the gaze of those 
rapacious hordes who, under the name of sol- 
diers, once ravaged and defaced it! And how 
sad the contrast when departed freedom cast a 
lingering glance over this scene of desolation, 
and sighed to think that all ‘was vainly suffered 
in her cause !’ 





Yes! seven fearful years had the poor Caterina 
been the slave t6 her Spanish master. All the 
delicate and precious refinements of her sex had 
been disregarded by him. He had been her task- 
master—her overseer, a8 well as her exacting 
lover. Wrapt in his haughty pride, he had 
sometimes derided her, sometimes taunted her 
with fiendish malice, for living in disobedience 
to her marriage vows! as if the poor trembling 
bird that has fallen into the fowler’s snare, could 
free itself if it would. Habited as a page, she 
waited on him day and night, subject to all his 
whims and caprices. If a tear dimmed her eye, 
he would brutally strike her, forgetting that 
proud dignity which every Spaniard either pos- 
sesses or affects. 

Hitherto, she had been closely watched to 
prevent her from attempting flight; but as Don 
Juag grew more attached to the pleasures of the 
table, indulging in wine to excess, he became 
more careless in watching. Indeed, he believed 
her spirit too broken and subdued to attempt it. 
He was mistaken. Beneath that calm exterior, 
an inward fire was burning fiercely, and was yet 
to burst out into inéxtinguishable flames. They 
were quartered at Parma, on the very confines of 
Tuscany, and Caterina’s heart was breaking to 
cross the bounds. She was still uncertain of her 
husband’s fate. For aught she knew, he was 
dead, or lingering out his miserable days in cap- 
tivity. 

One night, when her tyrant was slightly over- 
come with the unusual amount of wine he had 
taken, she rose from her unquiet slumber. Her 
thoughts in sleep had been with Ludovico, and, 
in her waking moments, the impression still re- 
mained. Freedom! freedom from this life, even 
if it be by death. She cast a glance around the 
apartment. The open door showed hor tyrant 
asleep, his sword still lying as he had placed it 
across his bed. All the servants, and Don Juan’s 
own body-guard were lying on the ground at the 
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front entrance of the dwelling, chosen by her 
tyrant as his temporary quarters. There was 
another entrance leading from the frontier side of 
Tuscany ; and this way lay the stables. 


Caterina drew near the bed, seized the heavy 


sword, almost too ponderons for the white and 
delicate hand that lifted it. With a strength 
born of desperation, she plunged it into the 
warm and beating heart. Not a groan escaped 
him. One moment she gazed upon the face, and 
knew that he was dead, from the perfect stillness 
of every mascle. A purse lay beneath the pillow, 
and she took it withont scruple. It was fall of 
golden florins. Concealing this in some portion 
of her page’s dress, she proceeded softly to the 
stables and selected the fleetest, charger—J)on 
Juan’s own favorite. She lifted her tiny figure 
till her lips reached his ear, and it seemed as if 
the intelligent animal! almost knew the words she 
uttered ; for, instead of his usaal rapid tramp- 
ling, he stepped softly and rubbed his head 
against her shoulder in token of his affection. 
Patting the beautifal head in return for his mute 
caress, she leaped lightly to the saddle and was 
off toward the frontier. 

One of the soldiers started as the horse’s heel 
struck a stone, opened his eyes, muttered a deep 
curse, and turned himself again to his slumber ; 
and then all was quiet and undisturbed, until the 
morning light brought the certainty of the last 
night’s work. Pursuit was useless. No one 
knew ‘who was the missing page, nor what coun- 
try was his home; nor had any suspicion of his 
sex been entertained by any of the chief's fol- 
lowers. 

Meantime, the lovely Italian moon was sweetly 
lighting Caterina on to her destination. The 
sense of freedom was almost delicious enough to 
cover the fear of pursuit; delicious enough, at 
least, to drown any feeling of remorse for the 
deed that had secured that freedom. Her first 
thought was to bury herself in some secluded spot 
among the Alpine solitudes, and spend the rest 
of her days in penance for hercrime. But the 
longing, yearning desire to behold again the 
scene of her youthful happiness, and to know 
what had become of her husband, impelled her 
on toward her home. 

She had provided herself at a small village 
with a suit of woman’s apparel and a side-saddle ; 
but finding that she attracted too much attention, 
she purchased a light carriage, and hired a stout 
Tuscan to drive, while her own horse was also 
harnessed with the other. It was at the close of 
the third day, that she alighted at the door of a 
small inn, scarcely a stone’s throw from the olive 
grove that surrounded her former dwelling. 


PARTED AND UNITED. 


Ordering the driver to put up the tired horses, 
she set out on foot to the cottage. The long 
Italian twilight had almost merged itself into 
darkness, as she stole sofily up the pathway 
which was lined on both sides with Provence 
roses and mignfonette. They were her favorites ; , 
and as the well-remembered fragrance came 
wafting to her senses, she felt almost as if it were 
an earnest of the sweet forgiveness that might 
come, even to her. 

She paused as the fragrant scent came by, and 
asked herself if she could bear to know that 
Ludovico had never returned from that long 
captivity * if, indeed, she could bear to see others 
occupying that beloved home? They were hard 
questions; and to avoid them, she half-staggered 
up the pathway toward a little wing that had 
been built for her especial use as a painting 
room; for Caterina was an artist of no mean 
pretensions. There was a silver lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, and, by its light a man sat read- 
ing. His hair, where it caught the light, was 
quite gray; and the shoulders were bent and 
stooping. Yet something in the figure appealed 
to her memory like one she had seen ; and, gently 
opening the latticed window, she stepped in. 
Her movement was so light that it did not dis- 
turb the occupant of the room, until she passed 
directly before him. Could this be Ludovico ? 
this man, he whom she had left in the full flush 
of youth and health? Was he indeed changed 
into this old gray-haired man? She fell on her 
knees, trembling in every fibre. One word only 
guivered on her pale lips ere she became insen- 
sible—the word forgive ! 

Then, all at once, Ladovico knew that his 
strange guest was the beloved—the long lost. 
Here, in her own room, he had watched her 
picture, her books, her easel on which a half- 
finished painting still! remained as when she left 
it seven years ago. Here he had kept nightly 
vigil, living over again the terrible scenes of the — 
past. And here, when she was restored by his 
loving cares, to life and consciousness, and had 
told him all that she had so deeply suffered, and 
then how and why she had sinned, he took her 
to his true heart, and breathed a fervent prayer 
that she might be spared to bless his fature as 
she had the past—that both might forget those 
long, dark years, and live and die together. 

Another seven years—and Ludovico and 
Caterina have both embraced the principles of 
the great Reformer. Amidst the troublous times 
that afterwards fell upon Italy, they kept their 
simple faith pure and unsullied. Ludovico’s 
prayer was answered. They lived on to extreme 
old age, and died almost at the same hour. 
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THE LORELEL. 





BY SENRY MKINE. 








I know not what it presages, 
This heart with sadness fraught; 
"Tis a tale of the olden ages, 
That will not from my thought. 
The alr grows cool and darkiles; 
The Rhine flows calmly on; 
The mountain summit sparkles 
In the light of the setting sun. 


There sits, in soft reclining, 
A maiden wondrous fair, 
With golden raiment shining, 

And combiog her golden hair. 
With a comb of gold she combs It ; 
And combing, low eingeth she 
A song of strange, sweet sadness, 

A wonderful melody. 


The sailor ahudders, as o’er him 
The strain comes floating by; 
He sees not the cliffs before him— 
He only looks on high. 
Ah, round hhn the dark waves, flinging 
Their arms, draw him slowly down; 
And this, with her wild, sweet singieg, 
The Lorelei bas done. 
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BY LEONARD A. STUDLBY. 





“()xx little sou, sir—one little sou—for the 
holy virgin’s sake, one little sou !”” 

Though begging is strictly prohibited in the 
streets of Paris, importunate addresses like the 
above, are nevertheless of very common occur- 
rence. Uncoath, outlandish, whining sounds 
they are, pitched in a high treble key, and always 
confined to the modest demand of a single sou, 
and that a “little ” one. 

It is the little Savoyards to whom [I allude ; 
they who come all the way from their native 
mountains, while mere children, to seek their for- 
tunes, and furnish the great metropolis with 
chimney-sweeps, errand-boys, shoe-blacks, etc., 
and eventually water-carriers, street porters, and 
the like. And they are not singular, by the way, 
with their “littl” sou. The word is one to 
which the French, or at all events the Parisians, 
teem particularly partial. The first time 1 ever 
entered a Gallic omnibus, J was soon followed 
by an enormously fat woman, a perfect Falstaff 
in petticoats, who meekly presented herself nt 
the door, and asked for une petite place—a little 
place among us! And an old gentleman in the 
vext strect begged permission to bring a little dog 
With him—a Newfoundlander, as big as a calf! 
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Bat those javenile Savoyards, though satisfied 
with little sous, are sturdy little beggars, never- 
theless. They run along by the :ide of the 
trottoir, with one eye fixed upon you, and the 
other roving about in search of .a policeman. At 
the first glimpse of one, though half a mile 
away, the little felluw is off in a jiffy. 

One day, during my sojourn in Paris, as I was 
returning to my lodgings, I heard the ubove oft- 
repeated petition, and paid but little attention to 
it, till I heard one of the Savoyards ask fora 
“little sou for little tete-creuse’”’—little “hollow- 
head.” This epithet and this demand were 
something new tome. Applications for some- 
thing to fill hollow sto:nachs were common enough, 
bat begging for means to supply the deficiencies 
of empty heads, was certainly a novelty. 

““What do you mean by ‘hollow head?” 
asked I, of the Savoyards. 

“ There he is,” replied the boys, pointing to a 
poor little atom of humanity, who was trotting 
along with them, and finding it a difficult thing 
to keep up. 

To have called him “ hollow.stomach ” would 
have been no misnomer, certainly ; for the poor 
boy was manifestly half starved. Thin and pale 
as he was, however, he was singularly beautiful. 
Nothing could exceed the dazzling purity of his 
skin, and the delicate chiselling of his classic 
fvatares. And his eyes—his great, black, dreamy 
eyes—a nervous person would have been fright- 
ened, and a tender-hearted person might have 
wept at beholding them—so strange, and wierd, 
and wild. they looked, and yet, so ineffubly 
mournful. Yet, much as they expressed, there 
was asad want of expression there; and where 
all else was 60 bright, it was a melancholy thing 
to see the Promethean spark of intellect was 
either wanting altogether, or so dimmed and 
blurred as to make its existence doubtful. And 
yet, this very defect, accompanied as it was by so 
much that was attractive, appealed most power- 
fally to all active human sympathies. 

“ Where did he come from?” asked 1, of the 
vagabond Savoyards. . 

“From the clouds,” replied promptly and 
confidently, a little fellow very nearly the boy’s 
own age, who had lately become the proud pos- 
sessor of all the stock in trade necessary for the 
establishment in business of an itinerant shoe- 
black. 

« And what makes you think he came from 
the clouds ?”’ inquired I. 

“ Because we saw him on the Pont Neuf just 
after it began to rain, and some little frogs with 
him, and neither him nor the frogs was theta 
before.” 
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“Very conclusively reasoned, indeed, my 
little man. And so you think it rains little frogs 
and little boys on the Pont Neuf, do you?” 

‘‘T’ve seep showers of frogs more’n once, but 
I never saw it rain boys before.” 

“And how long has it been since little ‘ hol- 
low-head ’ came down ?”’ 

“It’s almost two weeks.” 

“And what does he do for a living ?” 

“‘ He eats bread, cheese and grapes.” 

‘“‘ But where does he get those articles ?” 

“He takes little sous and buys ’em.”’- 

“‘ But where does he get the sous ?” 

‘“‘ We gives ’em to him.” 

It was true. These little vagabonds had 
worked and begged for him as they did for them- 
selves. They might not have continued it very 
long, but such acts are not unusual among the 
members of this juvenile fraternity ; the news- 
boys of Paris—‘ only more so.” 

I took the whole gang into a café, and asked 
them what they would have to eat. One said 

Jlutes, another a bavaroise ; one fellow wanted an 
omelette souffiée, and another a. paté de foie gras! 
These two last epicures were not gratified, but 
most of them were supplied with the dainties 
they asked for, and which they had often heard 
of, but neverseen. ThoughI made very minute 
inquiries, they could tell me nothing more of 
their little cloud-born foundling. Nor could he 
give any account of himself. 

‘*Can’t he speak at all ?”’ I asked. 


“No, monsieur; but he says some sort of 


gibberish to himself sometimes.”’ 

Thad thought from the first that he looked 
very much like an English boy, so I tried him 
with my own language. He started at what was 
evidently a familiar sound, gazed earnestly at 
me, and for the first time smiled. This sudden, 
solitary smile, was one of the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the most melancholy sights I ever 
beheld. It was like a rainbow spanning the 
storm-cloud’s gloomy crest. The poor child 
spoke a few words of English, but there was 
little connection or meaning in them. All the 
information I could gain from what he said, was 
that his Christian name was probably Arthur, 
and that was only an inference. The poor boy’s 
head was truly a hollow one. And yet, it was a 
noble-looking head, and as far in appearance 
from an idiot’s as could well be imagined. The 
jewel had somehow been stolen away, but the 
casket that remained was a fitting envelope for 
the rarest of diamonds. It was an admirably 
formed head, as well as a most beautiful one. 

I tried for a long time, but could get nothing 
more out of him. As I have already remarked, 
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he looked like an English boy, and the presump- 
tion thus created was confirmed by his tongue. 

I do not refer to the mere fact of his speaking 
English words. He might do that, and be an 
American. I mean that his accent, his mode of 
pronunciation, proved him to be English of Eng- 
land, and not American. A practised ear easily 
detects the ear-marks, or rather the tongue-marks, 
which distinguish the one from the other. 

I was going to England soon, and I deter- 
mined to take the little fellow with me, and try 
to get him a place where he might be properly 
taken care of. I therefore took him home with 
me, and had him bathed and washed, and proper- 
ly clothed. The clothes he had on were coarse 
and ragged. Ina few weeks I left for England, 
but in that time the poor little foundling had so 
won upon my affections that I could not bear the 
thought of being separated from him. He was 
so handsome, so docile, so affectionate, that he 
stole into my heart before I was aware of it, and 
became fixed so firmly there, that I could not 
have dislodged him without greatly lacerating it. 
The very infirmity of the poor boy endeared 
him tome. He was utterly alone, and utterly 
helpless, and his magnificent though vacant eyes 
appealed to my sympathies more powerfully than 
if they had been sparkling with the highest order 
of intelligence. 

- Good feeding and careful nurture soon made 
his pale cheeks round and rosy, and heightened 
his wonderful beauty. But the strange, wild, 
melancholy air, which had so attracted me at our 
first interview, was in no way subdued. Few 
could look at him without some feelings of pity, 
some kindly yearning struggling within them. 
He could not be termed an idiot, and there were 
indeed moments when it seemed almost as if the 
truant intellect might be lured back to the tene- 
ment which I felt sure it must once have inhab- 
ited. But I learned eventually that all such 
hopes were futile. Some fitful flashes of mental 
electricity were occasionally visible, but they in- 
dicated only a casual and momentary reunion, 
from some accidental cause, of the intellectual 
circuit, which seemed hopelessly broken. 

The adopting and rearing of such a child may 
seem an uninviting task. It would certainly be 
a melancholy one, but melancholy things are not 
always unattractive, and there was much more 
of a pleasing than a painful nature in all that re- 
lated to this singular boy. Atallevents, I loved 
him. If he had been as wise as the most know- 
ing of infant prodigies, I could not have loved 
him more. Having decided to retain possession 
of the child, unless he should be claimed by his 
relatives, one of the first things I did when I ar- 
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rived in London, was to look out for a suitable 
:*son to take care of him. Having spoken 
about it to the landlord of the hotel at which I 
stayed, he made some inquiries, and the next 
morning introduced to mea middle-aged woman, 
who appeared to me to be well qualified for the 
situation. I eventually agreed to take her on 
trial for a few weeks, and at the end of that time 
toemploy her permanently, if she suited me. 
She came the next day. 

The evening of the day I engaged her, little 
Arthur happened to hear the word walnuts pro- 
nounced, and I was surprised at the emphatic 
manner in which he repeated it, calling it over 
perhaps a dozen times. It seemed, too, to re- 
main in his memory, and every now and then he 
would say softly to himself ‘* Walnuts.” I im- 
mediately sent for a plate of walnuts, and offered 
them to the boy. He ate one or two, but paid 
little attention to them, and still from time to 
time whispersed ‘walnuts.’ He seemed after 
s while to have forgotten the word, but when I 
again pronounced it in his presence, it again at- 
tracted his attention, and it was easy to see that 
ithad some peculiar significance for him. 

What could be the reason? Why should the 
word walnut interest him more than another ? 
The problem was a knotty one, and I puzzled 
over it a good deal, for I thought it possible that 
some clue to the little fellow’s origin might lie 
hid within it. I tried him with all sorts of wal- 
nats, but I soon saw it was none of them that he 
referred to. And if he didn’t mean walnuts by 
walnuts, what did he mean # 

The woman I had engaged—the very respect- 
able looking Mrs. Jones—was punctual to her 
engagement, and was installed in suitable apart- 
ments. She seemed to be an intelligent and ju- 
dicious woman, and her conversation pleased me 
verymuch. The second day after her arrival, 
Mrs. Jones took little Arthur out for a walk in 
the park, and never came back again. I inquired 
about her friends and her previous history, but 
ail { could Jearn was, that she had lived awhile 
with a sister of the landlord’s, and borne a good 
character while with her. 

It was a matter of astonishment, even to my- 
telf, how keenly I felt this occurrence. I trav- 
ersed every quarter of London, and a goodly 
portion of Great Britain, and spent more money 
than I could well afford, in searchings and ad- 
Vertisements—and all to no purpose. With a 
heavy heart I returned to America. Many and 
many atime I thought of the poor little mind- 
less boy, and wondered what could have become 
of him. It required many new impressions to 
obscure my remembrance of him. 
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After the lapse of four years, I made a second 
visit to England. In London I put up at the 
same hotel as before, and was welcomed by the 
same landlord. The circumstances vividly re 
called poor little Arthur to my mind, and the 
abrupt and unpleasant termination of my adven- 
ture. I thought of the child and his probable 
fate continually. - 

One day I saw in the Times newspuper, an 
advertisement for a number of servants for the 
country establishment of Sir Charles Willough- 
by, of Walnuts, Devonshire. Walnuts! The 
moment my eye lit upon the word, it seemed to 
run through my whole system like an electric 
shock, and from that instant I felt a conviction— 
blind, baseless, ridiculous, if you will, but for all 
that as strong as adamant—that this Devonshire 
Walnuts had something to do with my poor, 
lost Arthur. Here the poor child had disap- 
peared like the morning dew, leaving no trace 
behind him—and here I believed I had found a 
clue, which, if rightly followed up, would even- 
tually enable me to find him. 

Sir Charles Willoughby, in person, was to be 
found at Morley’s hotel, Trafalgar Square, where 
candidates for places were directed to apply. I 
felt an intense desire to see what manner of man 
this Devonshire baronet was, and I took the only 
course I could think of which would enable me 
to see and converse with him. I metamorphosed 
myself into an English footman, and called at - 
Morley’s to solicit employment. 

Though it wero never so true that language 
was given to man to enable him to conceal his 
thoughts, it would remain equally true, that in 
spite of all the tongue can do, the face will often 
prove a tell-tale. It is one of nature’s never- 
failing laws, that bad passions, long indulged, 
will set their seal upon the human countenance. 
It was so with Sir Charles Willoughby, and no 
amount of dissimulafion on his part could per- 
suade the shrewd observer that ho was anything 
else but a heartless, unprincipled, bold, bad man. 
He was not past the middle age, and he was re- 
markably handsome and ceremoniously polite. 
But about his fall red lip, and upon his smooth, 
white brow, and in his bright, black eye, lurked 
characters, not hard to decipher, which when 
put together, spelled a word that looked less like 
man than devil. 

These observations I made while Sir Charles 
was examining me and my credentials, and 80 
fally convinced was I of their truth, and so 
greatly did they increase the suspicions I had 
already conceived, that J at once formed the res- 
olution of carrying my masquerade much far 
ther than I had originally intended ; and when 
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‘the baronet signified his willingness to employ | hold of it, I waited until the house was quiet, 


me, I immediately closed with the offer, and left 
the room an engaged footman. Three days after- 
wards, with half a dozen fellow-menials in livery, 
I accompanied my master into Devonshire. We 
found that “ Walnuts’ was not named without 
areason. The groves of fine old walnut trees in 
the park could not be surpassed in Britain. “ Wal- 
nuts ” was a fine old manorial residence, a part 
of which was very old indeed, and almost in ruins. 
As a matter of course, these antiquated apart- 
ments had their ghosts, and this was said to be 
the reason why the servants were so frequently 
ehanged. With one exception, there was not a 
servant in the house who had been there more 
than one year. This was Ratcliffe, the valet of 
Sir Charles. He was a taciturn man, about forty 
years of age, and anythiog but a favorite with 
the servants. He had lived with his present mas- 
ter, no one knew how long. My first object was 
to get some knowledge of their family history. 
For this purpose, I was obliged to make inquiries 
out of the house. Ratcliffe was the only one of 
the servants who knew anything, and the idea of 
undertaking to “‘pump” him was utterly pre- 
posterous. The little I could learn was not of a 
very satisfactory nature. I was interested, how- 
ever, in hearing that the name of the last baronet 
was Arthur, and that he was the elder brother of 
Sir Charles. He had married and gone to Italy, 
where he perished with his wife and child—it was 
supposed of an epidemic fever. It was at his 
death, that Sir Charles succeeded to the estate 
and title. His youth had been a very wild one. 

I had been some weeks in gleaning this infor- 
mation, and was now turning my attention to 
the exploration of the old part of the house, and 
unless something encouraging should occur 
within a few days, I was resolved to throw up 
my commission. None of my fellow-servants, 
except Ratcliffe, dared to go near the old wing 
atnight. Various ghostly sights and sounds 
were, by common rumor, connected with these 
ancient rooms and corridors. Bat the chief one 
among the ghosts was a female figure, robed in 
white, which walked there between midnight and 
morning. It was popularly supposed to be the 
departed spirit of a certain heiress of the Wil- 
loughbys, who, years ago, had gone mad and 
killed herself—“ all for love.” 

To most of the upper rooms of the old wing 
I had no difficulty in gaining access, but the main 
corridor, which communicated with the apart- 
ments on tbe ground floor of this portion of the 
house, was always locked. To the door of this 
passage, however, I had obtained a key, and 
was determined to use it. The night after I got 


and then rose and made for the haunted corridor. 
There was a bright moon, and I thought it best 
to take no light. I was always armed. My key 
answered the purpose admirably, and in a few 
minutes I was within the much-dreaded passage. 
I advanced cautiously, peering into all the rooms, 
right and left. Presently I came to a staircase, 
which I ascended, but was stopped by a door, 
locked and barred. ' This door opened in the di- 
rection of Sir Charles’s own private apartments. 
Descending, I continued to advance till I reached 
the end of the passage, or at least, a door which 
stopped my further progress. I could do nothing 
but turn back, which I did unwillingly, and ill- 
pleased with the unproductiveness of my essay. 
I had retraced my steps nearly half way, when 
aslight noise behind me, caused me to wheel 
about precipitately. I saw nobody, but there 
was a light shining through one of the doors be- 
hind me, apd I thought I also heard a slight 
rustling, as of someone moving. There was ap 
open door close beside me. I popped into the 
room to which it belonged, and ensconced myself 
behind the door, where I could peep out into the 
passage. I had hardly done so, when a tall, 
white figure emerged from the door through 
which I had seen the light shining. 

That this was the ghost I had no doubt, and 
that it was nota ghost I had just as little. It 
stalked slowly towards me with a lighted taper 
in its hand. As it came nearer, I began to dis- 
tinguish its features. They interested me, and 
well they might, for they were those of the 
“highly respectable Mrs. Jones,”’ whom I had 
employed to take care of little Arthur! She 
passed within two feet of me, ascended the stairs 
of which I have spoken, passed through the 
door, and locked and barred it after her. When 
she was gone, I explored the room from which 
she issued, and found the door through which 
she must have entered it, but like the others, it 
was locked. As I was slowly returning along 
the corridor, I heard some one again opening the 
door at the head of the stairs. Expecting to see 
Mrs. Jones again, I slipped into one of the 
rooms as before. It was Mrs. Joncs, but she 
had acompanion. It was Sir Charles Willoughby 
himself. They came towards me, and as they 
passed, I heard the baronet say—‘“ One of the 
new servants is very inquisitive, Ratcliffe tells 
me. If he becomes too curious, I will serve him 
as I did Foster.” 

A blasphemous oath confirmed this declaration. 
I knew that Foster had been my predecessor as 
second footman, and it was believed he had ab- 
seconded with some silver spoons. I saw Sir 
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Charles’s face as he spoke of him; it was the 
very face I would give (were I a painter) toa 
fiend iacarnate. The two passed on, and dis- 
appeared through the door at the far end of the 
passage, which they locked, but not before I had 
seen that it opened upon a descending staircase. 
By-and-by Sir Charles returned alone, and passed 
out the same way he entered. I listened for 
tome time, but all remained quiet, and I stole 
away to my own chamber. 

What I had seen gave me food for thought. 
Mrs. Jones’s presence proved to me I had blaa- 
dered on the right walnut ; the question now was, 
how to crack it, and get at the kernel of the 
mystery which had so baffled me. The next day 
1 was at work iu the cellar, clearing out an old 
wine-vault. I was all alone, and could ruminate 
at leisure. My reflections were somewhat sud- 
denly interrupted. I wanted to move ont of my 
way an old beam, which had been imbedded in 
the wall. It was now very loose, and when I 
gave it a pull, it came down with a crash, and a 
shower of stones and dirt, making a great hole 


in the wall. Behind this hole was a cavity I de- 


termined to explore. I procured a light, and 
clambered over the rubbish into it. These cellars 
were beneath the old wing of the mansion, and 
the walls were in many places very much dilapi- 
dated. J had advanced perhaps fifty feet, when 
Theard a human voice. I stopped and listened! 
It came through the wall on the left side, where 
ithad partially fallen down. I asked who was 
there. The only answer was a groan several 
times repeated. ‘‘ Can poor little Arthur be im- 
mered in that dungeon t”’ I said to myself. I was 
resolved to find out. I went back to the wine- 
Vault, and returned with a crowbar IJ had been 
Wiog. Half an hour’s work enabled me to get 
through what proved to be the back wall of a 
vanited chamber, some fifteen feet square. In- 


“ttead of a boy, I found a man, pale, feeble and 


attenuated, with long matted hair and beard, and 
evidently insane. He was continually repeating 
the names of “Anns” and “ Arthur,” with oc- 
casionally a moan which made me shudder. As 
the miserable man sat on his straw pallet, gazing 
Yacantly at me, I saw that he had little Arthur's 
eyes, even to their expression. While watching 
him, Lheard a light footatep without, the door 
Was unlocked, and Mrs. Jones entered! As she 
tame in, stepped behind the door, and while 
her back was turned, shat and loeked it with the 
key she hud left in the lock. When she saw me, 
the started back and screamed faintly. 

“Mra. Jones,” said I, “I see you know me. 
Ihave only a word or two to say toyou. Do as 
Ttell you, and I will befriend you as far as I can; 
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refuse, and you, a8 well a8 your infamous employ- 
er, shall meet with the utmost rigor of the law. 
I know that is Sir Arthar Willonghby, and I 
know his son Arthur is in these dungeons.” 

Before I had finished, Mrs. Jones fell on her 
knees, begged for mercy, and assured me she 
woald have confessed everything long ago, if she’ 
had not been afraid Sir Charles would take her 
life, as he certainly would. 

“You need have no fear of him,” said I. 
“ Though his insane brother and nephew cannot 
hold this property, the power it confers will not 
be his much longer. ‘All IJ want you to do now 
is to set little Arthur at liberty, and then let us oat 
by the back door of the old wing.” 

I had been speaking at random to Mrs. Jones, 
and taking for granted what I only guessed at, 
but I had hit the mark. Ina few minutes Ar- 
thur was at liberty, and we brought him back to 
the cell where his father was, whom he had not 
seen for five years. He was grown, but not 
much changed. He did not recognize me. As I 
was leading him to his father, a noise at the door 
caused me to turn round, and as I did so, I saw 
the face of Sir Charles Willoughby, with every 
bad passion that agitates the heart of man con- 
centrated there in one focus of horrible malignity. 

“ Die, traitress!” he said, and before I could 
advance a single step, he had plunged a dagger 
into the heart of Mrs. Jones. I had hardly time 
to draw a bowie knife, when he sprang upon me. 
The fary which animated him was almost super- 
natural, but I was younger and a stronger man 
than he. I was anxious to disarm him, and I 
would have done so, if his fellow-scoundrel, Rat- 
cliffe, had not appeared upon the scene, armed 
with a heavy club. The moment I saw this, I 
began to press upon my adversary with all my 
strength, for I now felt that it was his life, or 
mine. The valet aimed a tremendous blow at 
my head. I sprang aside and partially avoided 
it, while at the same instant almost, I drove my 
knife to the hilt in Charles Willoughby’s throat. 
The bludgeon had descended on my shoulder, 
and momentarily paralyzed my left arm, but the 
blow was not repeated. Ratcliffe saw that his 
master had received the punishment dae to his 
crimes, and immediately fled with the greatest 
precipitation. During the combat the insane fath 
er and son had stood within a few feet of us, and 
both had been plentifully sprinkled by the life- 
blood of brother and uncle. The excitement of 
both was painfal to behuld. I gazed at them 
with intense interest. Sanity and insanity hung 
trembling in the balance, as if a feather’s weight 
would cause one or the other to preponderate. 
As they stood face to face, a dim conscivusness 
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of each other’s identity was evidently dawning 
upon their benighted minds, while both were 
struggling piteously with the mental darkness 
which still prevented full and perfect recogni- 
tion. 

A pin might have been heard to drop, as the 
boy whispered doubtfally, “ Papa!” The spell 
was broken. 

“ Arthur—my child! my child!’ shrieked 
the futher, as he clasped his long lost boy 
to his heart. And both were from that mo- 
ment as sound and sane as any of their race. 

I will not dwell upon what remains to be told. 
Charles Willoughby was the victim of passions 
fostered and rendered ungovernable by long in- 
dulgence. He loved the bride of his elder broth- 


er, Anna Osburne, and to revenge her rejection | 


of him, murdered her in the presence of her hus- 
band and child,both of whom became insane from 


the terrible shock. This happened at Naples. 


The murderer found means to prove the death of 
both, and to get his brother secretly immured at 
the old wing, at Walnats. Little Arthur was 
first abandoned in the streets of Paris, and after- 
wards stolen from me, when I tried to preserve 
him, and taken to Walnuts also, where he was 
found as I have stated. 

Ratcliffe was eventually caught, and with 
difficulty escaped the gallows. He was trans- 
ported. My little Arthur still lives, and is now 
Sir Arthur Willoughby, and the best and truest 
friend I have on earth. 

ee EE GE ES 
WE PASS FOR WHAT WE ARE. 

A man passes for what he is worth. Very idle 
is all curiosity concerning other people’s estimate 
of us, and all fear of remaining unknown is not 
less 80. If aman knows that he can do any- 
thing—that he can do it better than any one 
else—he has a pledge of acknowledgment of that 
fact by all persons. The world is full of judg- 
ment days, and into every assemblage that a 
man enters, in every action he attempts, he is 
gauged and stamped. In every troop of boys 
that whoop and run in each yard and square, 
a new comer is well and accurately weighed in 
the course of a few days, and stamped with his 
nght number, as if he had undergone a formal 
trial of his strength, speed, and temper. A 
stfanger comes from a distant school with a bet- 
ter dress, trinkets in his pockets, with airs and 
pretensions. An older boy says to himself, 
‘«Tt’s no use, we shall find him out to-morrow.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

——— OO OO 
INNOCENT WELCOME TO EVIL. © 


How thou art like the daisy in Noah’s meadow, 

On which the foremost drop of rain fell warm 

And soft at evening; 80 the little flower 

Wrapped up its leaves, and shut the treacherous water 
Close to the golden welcome of its breast— 

Delighting in the touch of that which led 

The showers of oceans. in whose billowy 

Tritons and lions of the sea were warriug.—Bappors. 
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HISTORY OF SIBERIA. 


The government of Western Siberia has just 
published an official document giving an account 
of that country asa penal colony—with a brief 
sketch of its previous history. From this it ap- 

that in the sixteenth century Siberia was 
inhabited by hordes of Tartar origin, and that in 
1580 the celebrated Jermak, hetman of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, invaded it at the head of 6000 
men, and succeeded after several bloody battles, 
in taking Sibir, the chief city of the country. 
The hetman, finding that his resources were too 
limited to hold so extensive a country, ceded his 
conquest to Ivan IV., and Siberia has ever since 
formed part of the Russian empire. The first 
strangers who settled there were Cossacks, Stre- 
litzes and a few gold diggers ; but aftera time it 
was selected as a place of exile for Russian state 
criminals. Peter the Great sent his Swedish 
risoners there, and the Czarina Anne had the 
inhabitants of whole villages transported there for 
refusing to work for their lords. On the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death by Elizabeth in 
1745, Siberia was regularly organized as a penal 
colony, and transportation thither was the pun- 
ishment for all sorts of crimes. The exiled 
nobles were generally sent to Berezove, to work 
in the crown gold mines there, and the names of 
the first families in the empire may be seen on 
tombs in the cemetery of that place. In 1833 an 
office was established at Tobolsk, where the name 
of every exile and his residence were registered. 
In 1842 more perfect rules were laid down, ac- 
cording to which every tribunal in the empire 
regularly forwards to Tobolsk the names and 
offences of all persohs condemned to exile, and 
each on his arrival was sent to the residence ap- 
inted for him. The governor of Western 
Siberia sends a yearly list to St. Petersburg of all 
the convicts that have arrived. The last pub- 
lished return comes down to January 1, 1855, 
according to which the persons who reached 
Siberia in 1854 were 7530, of whom 5649 were 
men, 1134 women, and 747 children. The con- 
dition of exiles in Siberia has much improved 
within the last few years. 
— OOO Oe 
AN INDEPENDENT BARBER. 

Of course, in every village some individuals 
are to be found more original than the rest. 
Among the worthies of this description living at 
Guisley, the parish clerk and barber deserves 
special mention, as being aman who piques him- 
self somewhat highly upon his literary attain- 
ments; a specimen of which, illustrative of the 
writer’s character and of his eminence in his pro- 
fession, might have been seen not long ago pinned 
op in his window. Here is a copy :—“ Notice.— 

hat I begin of shaving on Saturdays at 5 o’clock 
for one half-penny till 8 o’clock. After 8 o’clock 
1 penny till 9 o’clock. After 9 o’clock I shall 
doa myself wether I shave or not. Saturday 

oon from 12 to 1 o’clock, 1 half-penny. Razors 
cleaning up, 1 1-2 a piece. Going out to shave, 
one penny ; out of town, 2d. Now i shall be 
very glad to shave any person that feels it worth 
their pleasure to come and pay like men, and not 
get shaved and never come no more when they 

ve got one penny or 1 1-2 on. If it is not 
worth one penny, let your beard grow.’’—/'raser’s 
Magazine. 
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A mary black spider was weaving a web 
In a corner dark and aly; 
The eilken meshes with anxious care 


How many a bossing, unwary fly 

Would tangle his feet, as be glided by, 
In the web, where danger is not he deems: 
And the spider smiled at such cheering dreams. 


The nimble spider his palace built, 

As the night hours wore away, 
And at length his weary task was o'er: 
When, falling asleep by the open door, 
He dreamed of the happy days of yore— 

Of the many files that had been his prey: 

Of the bees he had caught in s sultry day, 
When they sought the shade of his comer aly, 
Thinking not that spiders were lurking nigh. . 


In dreams the spider went back egain 
To the scene of his childish years ; 
Once more he dwelt in his early home, 
A pleasant spot ‘neath an old church dome, 
But the gay young spider wished to roam. 
His drothers’ prayers, his sistuss’ tears, 
Mis kind old parents’ warning fears; 
Came back to his mind as.plain as when 
He bede adieu to his much-loved den. 


Bat anon the spider trembied with fright, 
Yor a change came o’er his dream ; 
He thought that darkness reigned over the earth, 
That hushed were the sounds of noisy mirth ; 
As be lay in his web near the kitchen hearth, 
He esw—though perchance it strange may seem, 
It's fall as true as the rest of the dream-— 
Of these murdered flies, a ghostly band, 
Come back again from that unknown laad. 


And weil might the spider tremble with fear, 
Ia his corner dark and sly ; 
Yor every unearthly, elfish sprite 
Was gleaming with strange fantastic light, 
That dazzled the eyes of the spider bright. 
At length his quivering form they spy, 
And thus outspoke « goblin fiy : 
“ Thou hast caused our death—we come for thee; 
Ere the sunlight comes thou shalt dwell with me!” 


The buzzing of shadowy wings had eeased, 
And the spider rubbed his eyes: 
When he saw through the gray of the morning’s gloom 
The onward sweep of the housemaid’s broom ; 
Amé reading therein s fearful doom, 
He wrapped himself in his winding-shest— 
The web he had wove for his victims’ het— 
And fell to the floor, never more to rise: 
The ghastly prey of those phantom flies. 
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NELL'S RETURN FROM THE BALL. 





BY MBS. J. G. AUSTIN. 





Manian, Kate and I, whose name is Ellinor, 
commonly contracted to Nelly, were invited this 
summer to spend a month with our friend and 
schoelmate, Susy Brandon. Sue lives with her 
uncle upon an island, an island all his own, too— 
a litske emerald gem dropped beside the main 
land, just like a ‘‘kiss’’ beside the seal on an 
old-fashioned letter. Nor is the proprietor less 
wnique than the island. ‘Uncle George,” as we 
all called him, is a bachelor and lives alone like 
Robinsen Crusoe, except for a female Friday or 
two, aud the company of his niece and her friends 
in vacation. His life has been (so far) spent im 
choice society—Chaucer and Spenser, Shaks- 
peare and Herbert, varied with the Angel in the 
House, and Tennyson’s Princess, having been 
his constant companions, until his whole nature 
has become saturated with their tender chivalry 
and graceful love of womaa. 

He can’t see ‘us now (if he ever did) the leaas 
bit as we really are—wo are all fairios and god- 
desses, Florence Nightingales and Joans d’Are te 
him. It is a trying thing for a conscientious fe- 
male (myself, for instance), who is thoreaghly 
aware of her own follies, frailties and imperfes 
tions, to be watched, attended and admirod, as if 
she were a condonasation of Minerva, Diana and 
Venus, come down to walk the earth a little, and 
give poor ignorant mankind a glimpse of Olym- 
pian perfection. Nevertheless, to this painful 
estimate is every woman (especially should she 
be young and fair) who approaches Uncle George 
Brandon, obliged to submit. How he could ad» 
mire us four girls, however, and all with equal 
admiration, is what I cannot understand, for sure- 
ly never were four more diverse specimens of 
—perfection brought under one roof. 

First, there’s Sue, his own niece,, adopted and 
educated by him from her childhood. Well, she’s 
the dearest girl, and I love her, O, ever so much, 
but I can’t help believing that she’s a little, jash 
a litte commonplace. Some people asy slice 
stupid, heavy, and I don’t know what.beside, 
bat I only say she’s commonplace, and love her 
jast.as much as if I didn’t. Then, there’s Kate— 
Kate, the beauty and the wit, the queen aad the 
terror of us all—Kate, whose black eyes Sash se 
when she is angry (about once a day), that is 
makes you wink and catch your breath to meed 
them—proud Kate, passionate Kate, glorious, 
glowing Kate, whom I love with all my stzength, 
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and with whom I quarrel incessantly. Next, is 
Marian, delicate, fair-haired, sentimental little 
Marian, alwd}s murmuring poetry to herself, and 

- taking care not to wet her feet—Marian, whom 
we all love, and scold, and coddle from morning 
till night, as if she were really a baby, but yet 

. Marian, who is quite capable, when the hour shall 
come, of those heroic achicvements with which 
women of her fragile and nervous temperament 
have 60 often put to shame, not only their strong- 
ersisters, but mighty man himself. 

As for myself, or rather for Nelly (I intend, 
with the reader’s gracious permission, to retire 
into the third person), she is a person of whom 
I could tell so much, that I will say nothing, and 
so on with my story. 

Onr island—which by the way, we call Avilion, 
after the mystic isle where King Arthur and 
Queen Genevieve, with all their train of beauty 
and of chivalry, are waiting, waiting ever, for 
the hour that shall call them back to reign in 
Britain—our island lies in the harbor of an old 
seaside town, called—O dear, my treacherous 
memory! To think that I should forget the 
name of that dear old town! Well, call it Sea- 
town, that will do well enough. 

The people of Seatown understand the art of 
living—while they are young, they dance, sing, 
ride, walk, boat and go to picnics, in the most 
unremitting fashion. Grown older, they read 
Carlisle, Ruskin, Hugh Miller, and study Ger- 
man and talk transcendentalism, just as unre- 
mittingly—there is always something going on 
in the way of amusement. We girls were natur- 
ally included in the younger set, and invitations 
to this or that merry-making poured in as fast 
as we could accept them, for we seldom made up 
our minds to refuse, and there were marvellously 

‘few fine days on which the Seagull, with Uncle 
George at the helm, did not carry a merry freight 
to Seatown. 

It is, however, an original and startling theory 
of my own, that too much of any luxury be- 

. comes tiresome, a mournful proof of which theory 
-exists in the fact that we four girls, not one of 
‘us over twenty, began to talk contemptuously of 
amusements, to affect blas¢ and fastidious views 
of life, to comment with severity upon our danc- 
ing partners, and to look with scorn upon our 
imew female acquaintances. We delighted Uncle 
‘George by discovering that the heroines of poetry 
‘were seldom represented as excelling in the 
sehottische, or as attending picnic parties—we 
declined an invitation to a private concert, and 
commenced reading the Faery Queen aloud, in 

the arbor beneath the beech-trees. 
. In fact, we were fast becoming too ethereal for 
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this world, when on the afternoon of the Spen- 
serian seance, an unexpected stumbling-block was 
thrown in our upward path, in the shape of a 
grand military and fancy ball, to be given on oc- 
casion of a visit from the True Blue Invincibles 
of Boston, to the Cherrycoat Corps of Seatown. 
Invitations to this festivity arrived in the form of 
four little notes politely delivered by an outward- 
bound fishing-party, and were—alas, for human 
consistency—immediately accepted, as thus : 

Kate—‘' A fancy ball! I'll bea sultana!” - 

Marian— There’s room for so many romantic 
characters !’”’ 

Susy—“ T’ve got a dress all ready, too!” 

Nelly—‘ Fancy the Cherrycoat corps in their 
regimentals !”’ 

The matter thus tacitly decided, all four rushed 
into the house, leaving the Faery Queen alone 
in the arbor (where she got terribly soaked that 
night), to tell Uncle George of the ball, and ask 
his opinion of our dresses and characters. Upon 
this ensued a long consultation, the result of 
which was, that all Uncle George’s suggestions 
were dismissed as poetical and appropriate, but 
impracticable, and we decided upor the common- 
place but easily “‘got up” characters of a sul- 
tana for Kate, Lucy Ashton for Marian, a flower- 
girl for Sue, and a gipsey fortune-teller for Nelly. 
The next step was to prepare the costumes, ma- 
terials for which were amply farnished forth in 
sundry chests and boxes, which had stood un- 
disturbed for many a long year in the garret of 
the old house. 

The evening arrived, and suitably muffled in 
water-proot burnous and great shawls, with airy 
handkerchiefs tied over heads which scouted the 
possibility of catching a cold, we embarked in 
the Seagull, and after a pleasant but uneventful 
voyage, we stepped upon the pier at Sceatown, 
in the gloaming of a summer evening. 

‘Now, girls,” said Uncle George, who chose 
to return to the island, instead of attending the 
ball—“‘ now, girls, enjoy yourselves more than 
ever you did before, and be ready for me to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock—it wont do to 
trust the tide any later than that.’”’ 

“Yes, uncle,” said four voices, as the sultana, 
the flower-girl, the gipsey and Lucy Ashton, each 
held out a hand, and received upon it such a kiss 
as Bayard might have preased upon the hand of 
Anne de Bretagne. 

A few minutes later, the four arrived at the 
house of Susy’s Aunt Wilson, where the impor- 
tant mystery of dressing was to take place, the 
“‘bandboxes ”’ having been despatched thither iq 
the morning. The solemn rites having bess 
performed, and every one having sufficiently a& 
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mired herself and her companions, the party set 
out, accompanied by Mrs. Wilson and her son, 
for the scene of the festivities. 

Of the ball it is unnecessary to say more, than 
that it was like most other such occasions—very 
delightful to the young and pretty, who had plenty 
of partners and admiration, very tedious to those 
sidelights who were forced to sit the whole eve- 
ning languidly contemplating the dances in 
which they were no longer urged to join. It was 
three o’clock, A. M., whem four dusty-looking 
ghosts, in various stages of exhaustion and drow- 
siness, stepped from the door of Assembly Hall 
into the pale light of a waning moon. 

“Nelly,” whispered Kate, “it would be much 
pleasanter to sleep at Avilion to-night, than in 
Mrs. Wilson’s spare chamber.” 

“ Decidedly, ma belle. Let us go.” 

“But how are we to get there?” asked the 
sultana, a little fretfully. 

“We'll manage it, Marian dear. How roman- 
tic the harbor would look in this wierd 
moonlight |”” 

“Q charming! Can’t we go down to-night ?” 
asked the little one, snapping at the bait. 

“ And be home to breakfast with Uncle George, 
Sue,” added Nelly, suggestively. / 

“Yes, he would be very much pleased—I wish 
we could—but how can we go?” asked Sue, 
booking at her cousin John. 

“If you really wished for a sail,”’ began the 
young man, his mind evidently between the du- 
tes of hospitality, and the duty of making him- 
elf agreeable. 

“We really do,” exclaimed Kate and Nelly. 

“T could easily find a boat—” 

“Nonsense, John,” interposed his mother, “it 
is folly to talk of such a thing. The young la- 
dies need a sound sleep and a warm breakfast, 
more than they do moonshine and romance.” 

“T really think, Aunt Wilson,” said Sue, quiet- 
ly, “that we had better go, if Cousin John will 
take us down. I had much rather do so if the 
girls feel able, for I know how much Uncle 
George depends on a cheerful breakfast-table, 
and we are going back to school next week.” 

“ And the moonlight on those great black rocks 
off Light-house Point,” murmured Marian. 

“I, for one, have no sort of desire to go to 
sleep,” remarked Kate. 

“And we are ‘wilful maids’ that ‘mann hae 
our way,’ 80 please, Mra Wilson, say we may go,” 
concluded Nelly. And the good lady, withdraw- 
ing her opposition, the party only returned to the 
house for their wraps, and then were escorted by 
Mr. Wilson to the boat which he had engaged 
while they were tying their bonnets. - 


“The tide’s a’most out—danno but we shall 
git grounded on some o’ them flats ’twixt here 
and the isling,” growled our boatman, as he 
pushed off and took to his oars, for there was 
hardly the ghost of a breeze. 

“You know the channel well, eh, Thomson ?”’ 
asked Mr. Wilson, a little anxiously. 

“Pooty well—but you see I most alluz goes 
out with my brother, an’ he sails the craft, whilst 
I hauls the pots.” 

‘“‘ Haul the pots ?” half-asked Marian. 

“Yis’m, the lobster-pots. Jim and I are 
lobsterers.”’ 

“QO!” replied the young lady, vacantly, and 
the conversation dropped into silence. 

The little boat, meantime, urged on with sail 
and oars, made her way steadily along, scraping 
now and then the crest of some submerged rock, 
or tangling in the long seaweed of the flats, until 
more than half the distance was overpast, and 
most of the party, lulled by the monotonous dip 
of the oars, had lapsed into silence, meditation, 
and sleep. All at once, the keel grated more 
viciously and decidedly than ever upon some ob- 
stacle, paused a moment, as if in consideration, 
and finally settled calmly down, evidently decided 
to remain where it was, for some hours at least. 
In vain Ben Thomson, rising to his feet, and fix- 
ing the blade of his oar in the sand, tried to push 
off—in vain, springing into the water, and placing 
his sturdy shoulder to the bows, did he essay to 
shove off. The boat was fast, and the tide rapid- 
ly deserting her. 

“Taint no use—’taint nary bit 0’ use,” growled 
the lobsterer, at last, hoisting himself into the 
boat, and throwing himself down on the bottom, 
in a wet, surly heap. ‘We're here, and here 
we've got to stay, till the tide floats us off,” he 
added, by way of consolation. 

‘And when will that be ?” asked Mr. Wilson, 
testilv. 

“Bout four o’clock now, aint it? Well, I 
reckon we'll get off by’ nine,” replied the man, 
coolly. ' 

“Five hours! Too bad, by Jupiter! And 
what in the world did you get on here for?” asked 
Mr. Wilson, now quite angry. 

“Waal, capting,” returned Ben, growing all 
the cooler and more deliberate, as the other be- 
came hot and vivacious. “TI dunno as I had any 
pertikler objec’ in comin’ here, an’ I dunno as it’s 
any pertikler advantage to me to be here—more’n 
all that, I’m a goin’ to get off jest as soon’s ever 
I ken, an’ till I ken, I’m goin’ asleep.” 

With which declaration of independence, Ben 
Thomson coiled himself up on a pile of bags, 
rope, etc., in the bows of the boat, and in very 


few minutes was antualiy fast asleep. The rest 
of the party, after a few pettish exelamations, 
eubsided into weary silence, and finally into slum- 
bor, with the exeeption of Mariaz, who, poor 
child, was too thoroughly unconsfortable to sleep, 
and Nelly, whe wae revolviag a somewhat daring 


project. 

“ © dear, how chilly I feel,”” marmured little 
Marian, looking white and ghostly in the dim 
light of early dawn. 

“Take my shawl, pet,” whispered Nelly, 
daawing it off, and wrapping it around the droop- 
ing form beside her. 

‘But yon need it as much as I—good gra- 
cious, what are you going to do ?”’ exclaimed she, 
with unwonted animation, for Nelly, now stand- 
ing up, was, with theaid of sundry pins, “ kilting 
her coate’”’ in a rapid and decided manner. 

“Marry, will you lend me your rubber boots? 
I am going to walk ashore,” said she, quietly. 

“Going to—what! Are you crazy?” 

“‘Not a bit, love, bus I’m tired to death of this 
business. You see that we aro stranded on the 
poiat of a long apit of sand, which I make no 
donbt joins the island at the other end—at any 
rete, I’m going to see whether it’s so or not. 
The tide is not quite dead low yet, so I have 
pleaty of time before it rises. Don’t look so 

ightened, little one, bat give me a kiss and the 
boots.” 

“You can’t—you shan’t go. I'll wake Mr. 
Wilson and the boatman to stop you—” 

‘‘ Marian, if you do, I’ll be very angry indead 
with you,” said Nelly, as sternly as she knew 
hew. And Marian said no more but palled off 
her boots with a little submissive sob that went 
ataaight to Nelly’s heart. ; 

“ Marry, you're a little darling—give me two 
kisses directly. There, now take the shawl—my 
seck and the exercise will keep me warm. Good- 
by—take a good nap, and don’t worry about me. 
I shall get eshore safe, and will have some hot 
apffee ready for you at ten o’clock.” 

Then, without waiting for further opposition, 
‘this obstinate young woman stepped over the 
low gunwale of the boat, and walked briskly 
away. A dense fog which had been for some 
‘time ng in from seaward, soon shut out the 
boat, ag it had long concealed the island, and 
Nelty lopking about her at the dreary. acene, folt 
ag if she were the “last man.” left alive at the 
ep of ali things else, and traversing in his deso- 
lauon the uncovered ocean bed, bared by. the 
terror-stricken waters, as they curled away in 
‘Ayead from that last great conflagration. The 
path proved, mone difficult than she had expected ; 
the firm, white sand apoa which she had startell, 
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giving place after a little, to grassy mull, inter- 
spersed with black rocks, to which clung the 
snaky seaweed, as if it had drowned there, and 
never relaxed its death-grip. Slimy objects 
slipped feom under her feet, and crawled with 
awkward motion toward the water, as if anwil- 
ling to display their ugliness to mortal eyes. 
Sticks and branches of dead trees, lying black 
and water-sogked upon the sand, looked like 
great serpents waiting to twine about and devour 
her. Out of the fog loomed unearthly shapes of 
eea-monsters, and nameless horrors. 

Nelly stopped and looked abous her. The 
scene was rot cheerful or encouraging, more es- 
pecially as since she had lost sight of boat and 
shore, the flat had become so wide.and irregular 
in shape that she grew uncertain whether she was 
traversing it lengthway or breadthway. Finally, 
however, deciding on her course, she eaaayed to 
go on, but to her astonishment, found that during 
the brief pause, her feet had become so firmly 
imbedded in the sand that ahe could not with- 
draw them. She tried again and again. Horror! 
She not only failed to extricate herself, but was 
perceptibly sinking deeper. Suddenly it flashed 
across Nelly’s mind that she had heard Uacle 
George speak of a dangerous quicksand in the 
vicinity of the island, and that this was it. 

‘I shall die here,’’ ahe marmmured, and then, 
with a hysterical laugh, added—‘ It ought to 
have been Marian, in her dress of Lucy Ashton. 
I¢ would remind her of Ravenswood, and the 
Kelpie’s Flow.” 

Deeper and deeper sank her feet—the sand 
closed abouts her ankles, and Nelly, after strug- 
gling till she was exhausted, sank upon the oozy 
bank and tried to resign herself to death—death 
at nineteen—death in a horrible, torturing form, 
which would not yield her poor body to the last 
tender offices of those who loved her! She 
thought of her far-off home, of brothers and 
sisters waiting for her there—she thought of 
her mother, and the strong anguish that would 


mite her down, when she should hear of the 


terrible and mysterious fate of her eldest born. 
With a low cry of anguish, a wild, wordless ap- 
peal to Heaven for help, she raised herself and 
glanced eagerly. around, ready to catch at,any, 
the feebleat hope of rescue. 

A few feet behind her, ag she had alzeady no- 
ticed, rose the sharp, black point of a submerged 
rock, which, rooted far below the grasping quick- 
sand, dafied its engulfing power. Tho rock it- 
self, ao sharp and slimy, could afford at the beat 
but a momeat’s foothold, and Nelly had merely 
glanced at it, without hope of finding it useful in 
her extremity. Now, howewey, she,nptiood thet 
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crossing its crest, and upheld by it, was a small 
object, black like the rock, which sheat first todk 
for a inake, then for a stick, and finally recog- 
nized as arope. A rope! How came it there? 
To what were ita onds affixed? Could it help 
her im the mortal struggle for life, which with the 
stightest aid, she felt herself able to undertake ? 
These questions flashed through Nelly’s mind 
in the first dizzy instant of awakened hope—and 
the revulsion of feclmg turned her so sick and 
fhint that she dreaded lest becoming meensible, 
her hope should be stolen from her, without her 
having power even to struggle for its fulfilment. 
But Nelly was strong—strong in will and strong 
in frame, and in another moment her heart re- 
eovered its pulsations, her eyes their right, and 
her muscles their power ;—throwing herself for- 
ward oh the sand, she found that the rope 
(mach longer than she at first thought) was just 
within her grasp, and seizing it firmly, she com- 
menced pulling i steadily toward her. It was 
not, as she had feared might be the case, sunk 
deeply into the sand—the pinnacle of rock sup- 
porting it at one point, and some as yet unknown 
power at another, the tension had been too great 
to allow of this, and with a thrill of joy, Nelly 
found, after gathering it toward her for a few 
morhents, that she was opposed by a-strength 
greater than her own, and that the cable remained 
tmut. 

“Now, then, for the fight,” mattered Nelly, 
as twisting the rope about her arms, and grasp- 
ing it firmly ad far out as she could reach, she 
began to pull, slowly and steadily at. first, then 
strongir and eagerly, finally fiercely, passionately, 
despairingly. Not till then could she perceive 
amy effect, but at the last moment, just as with a 
sob of anguish, she was about to sink back and 
give over the struggle, she felt that her feet were 
moving—moving slowly! With new strength 
she redoubled her efforte—yes, she was succeed- 
ing—she was saved she should tread God’s 
éarth and kiss her mother’s lips once more! 

Struggling on and up, unheeding of muscles 
strained and wrenched as on the rack, unheeding 
torn and bleeding hands, she perseverdél, and 
overcame, until she stood, chamois-like, upon the 
pointed rock, gasping for breath, and peering 
eagerly through the fog in the direction where 
the cable disappearing, seemed to intimate lay 
her safest path. But like most of the world, 
Nelly found that she must be content to hold the 
clue to ker future course without hoping to see 
its termination, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
she dropped the cable, and springing forward 
with long, light steps, barely touching the sand 
with the points of her stockinged feet (for Mari- 
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an’s boots lied been retdined as black sani by the 
Kelpie under the Flew), she flew on withont 
peusing even to breathe, until leoming through 
the mist, she suddenly perceived the bentes of a. 
large schooner, which lay placidly im the chan- 
nel, uneonscious that she had dropped her anchor 
in a quicksand, and that the artns of her jolly. 
mafinere would need to put forth their wimbét 
vigor, before they should heave it up again. 

Beyond this, the sand was firm,-except for the 
sponginess caused by the now dowing tide, which 
rose so fast, that as Nelly stepped upon the shore 
of welcome Avilion and looked back upon her 
path, she saw that her last footsseps were each a 
Kittle well of brine. 

Dragging herself up to the house, the en- 
hausted adventurer stole romad to the back door, 
intending to gain her own bedroom unpereeived, 
buat in turning the eorrner of the house, she en- 
countered Uncle George, whe stood looking at 
the rising stn, which was driving the fog before 
him in many ® gorgeous wave of light. 

“‘ Look, child !’’ said he, without turning, and 
forgetting in his enthusiasm that his “ pets,”’ as 
he caHed them, were or should have been far 
away. 

‘$God made himself an awft! rose, 6f dawn.’ 


‘See it! Don’t you see how like the petals of 
a rose those edges of the mist show, where they 
are shivered by the light ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir—‘ very like a whale,’” nrermured 

Nelly, faintly, and gliding quietly toward the 
door. 
. “Very like a—” commenced Uncle George, 
wheeling round indignantly; but the drooping, 
bedraggled figure before him moved a deeper 
spring of that great heart, than nature’s beauty 
or poet’s art. 

“St. George Germain! Why, Nelly! Litde 
Nell! Where under the sun did you come from ? 


and all wet and tired out, too! Speak, child— 
there, there, darling, don’t cry! God bless my 
soul, don’t cry, little one! You'll break my 


heart, if you cry 80!” 

Moved by the real dismay of the kind voice, 
Nelly presently conserted to forego the feminine 
relief of tears, and breaking into a laugh whieh 
answered almost as well, she sdt down on the 
doorstep and briefly narrated her adventures, 
while Uncle George strode impatiently up and 
down before her, pulling his beard, and muttering 
at intervals : 

“Q, good gracious! St. George Germain ! 
Just hear her—only just hear her! Poor little 
lamb,”’ etc 

Long before the conclusion, he suddenly 
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swooped upon the startled Nelly, carried her into 
the house, laid her upon a sofa, buried her in 
shawls and blankets, forced her to drink two 
great glasses of wine, and then pressing a pater- 
nal kiss upon her forehead, said hurriedly : 

‘I’m going off in a dory, to paddle the other 
girls ashore—they ‘mustn’t stay there till ten 
o’clock—and after I come back, little Nell, I’m 
going to ask you—to ask you to marry me—to 
marry the old man who never knew how bad he 
could feel till this morning.” | 

“To—marry—you! Uncle George—” began 
Nelly, springing off the sofa; but he was gone, 
and ten minutes after, she could see his stately 
figure standing upright in the tiny boat, which he 
was propelling with swift, steady motion up the 
long, winding channel. 

An how later, he returned with three shiver- 
ing girls as freight, rather an overload for his 
cockle-shell of a boat, but as he characteristically 
obeerved, ‘‘he’d rather walk and pash the boat 
before him, than leave one behind.”’ 

Before they reached the house, Nelly was safe 
in her own chamber, in bed, and—asleep. 

Before night, Uncle George had deliberately 
fulfilled his hasty threat; but whether Nelly re- 
plied, and whether she said yes or no—well, 
really—I forget. - 





I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 


It is an excellent thing for all who at = 
gaged in giving instruction to youn e, fre- 
quently to call’ to mind waliat they. ae them- 
selves when young. This practice is one which 
is most likely to impart patience and forbear- 
ance, and to correct unreasonable expectations. 
At one period of my life, when instructing two 
or three young people to write, I found them, as 
I thought, unusually stupid. I happened about 
this time to look over the contents of an old 
copy-book written by me when I was a boy. 
The thick up strokes, the crooked down strokes, 
‘the awkward joining of letters, and the blots in 
the book, made me completely ashamed of my- 
self, and I could at the moment have hurled the 
book into the fire. The worse, however, I 
thought of myself, the better I thought of my 
backward scholars. I was cured of my unrea- 
sonable expectations, and became in future doubly 
patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, re- 
member that you once were young, and in re- 
proving their youthful errors, endeavor to call to 
mind your own.—Thoughts of a Teacher. 





KEEP Goop Company. — Intercourse with 
persons of decided virtue and excellence is of 
great importance in the formation of a 
character. The force of example is powerful ; 
we are creatures of imitation, and by a 
influence, our habits and tempers are very nach 
formed on the model of those with whom we 
familiarly associate. 
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GLUTTONY. 

The rich man’s mode of living is p us. 
Mixtures, and x sai and wines, are the ruin of 
half the stomachs in the world. Just see; you 
take at a dinner-party soup; a glass or two of 
lime punch, perhaps; turbot and rich lobster 
sance, with, it may be, an oyster pate, or a sweet- 
bread, to amuse yourself with, while the host is 
cutting you a slice of the Southdown haunch ; 
this, with jelly, and French beans, is set in a fer- 
ment with a couple of glasses of champagne, to 
which a couple of glasses of hock or Sauterne 
are added ; a wing of a idge or the back of 
a leveret, solaced with a little red hermitage, suc- 
ceeds, then you at once sit at ease and chill your 
heated stomach with a piece of iced pudding, 
which you preposterously proceed to warm again 
with a glass of noyeau, or some other liquor; 
if you are not disposed to coquet with a spoonful 
of jelly in addition, you are sure to try a bit of 
Stilton and a piquant salad, and a glass of port 
therewith. At nee port, sherry, and claret, 
fill up the picture. This is about the routine of 
the majority of dinner parties. Now put all 
these things together in a bowl instead of the 
stomach, and contemplate the noxious, ferment- 
ing mess. Isn’t it enough to kill an ostrich? 
Such a dinner is, in fact, a hospitable attempt on 
your life—Dr. Carlyon. 





“LET ME BE A LITTLE BOY.” 


“Q, Johnny,” cried a nervous mother, “do 
have some pity on my poor head. Can’t you 
play without shouting so !” 

Poor Johnny drew up the tape reins with 
which he was driving two chairs tandem, and 
called out in a loud whisper, “Get up, whoa!’ 
But at length, finding little pleasure in this sup- 

ressed amusement, he threw down the reins, and 
laying his hand on his breast, said with a long 
breath : 

“QO, mother, it’s full of noise in here, and it 
hurts me to keep it in. Don’t all little boys 
make a noise when the ney 

“Yes, Johnny, I beheve they all do,” replied 
the lady. 

“OQ, then, mother dear,” cried Johnny in a 
winning tone, “ please let me be a little boy.” . 

We join poor Johnny heartily in this petition. 
Piease, mothers, lct your sons be little boys while 
they may. Let them have free and happy child- 
hood ; that when your heads are low in the grave, 
they may point back to these days, and say, 
‘« We were happy children, for there was sunshine 
where our magther was.” —Mother’s Journal. 


e 





THE DYING NEVER WEHEP. 


The reason why the dying never weep is be- 
cause the manufactories of life have stopped for- 
ever; the human system has run down at last; 
every gland of the system has ceased its func- 
tions. , In almost all diseases the liver is the first 
manufactory that stops work; one by one the 
others follow, and all the fountains of life are at 
length dried up; there is no secretion anywhere. 
So the eye indeath weeps not; not that all affec- 
tion is dead in the heart, but because there is not 
a tear drop in it, any more than there is moisture 
on the lip.—Dr. Hall. 
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THE MAD ENGENERR. 


(onsarwas.)} 
RETROSPECTION. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Don't you ranember, Fanny dear, the meadow by the 
‘ stream, 

Where the river sparkled brightly, and the grass was 
always green ?—. 

Where the buttercups and fire-bell in wild profusion grew, 

And the emerald turf was sprinkled with diamond drops 
of dew ?— ‘ 

And the shadows of the hemlock fall down in graceful 


lines, 
And celestial music sounded in the tall, majestic pines? 


Don't you remember, Fanny, how at eve we used to go, 

And watch the placid waters in the golden sunlight glow? 

And sitting ‘neath the branches of the verdant firwood 
tree, 

We marked the radiant sunset with undisguised gice; 

And ne’er shone pebbles half so bright as on that river's 
shore, 

And ne'er was music half s0 sweet ss that sweet river’s 
roar? 


There were curious mottled lilies that bloomed beneath 
the hedge, 
And green and spicy peppermint, and sweetly-smelling 


sedge ; 

And wild hop on the willow-bush with blossom pure and 
white, 

And the mountain’s steep and ferny rocks are in my heart 
to-night! 

0, every rock, and flower, and tree, on memory's page is 


graved, 
Bw to the tiny foxglove-bell that by the river waved! 


How, when the sun was getting high, and soft and warm 
the breese 

Mummured with the feathered songsters that warbled in 
the tzves, 

We wandered to the meadow, where the new-mown hay 
lay bright, 

Bre long to wither crisp and sere in Bol’s refulgent light; 

And at evening, when the occident was lit with day’s last 
beam, 


We rode home on the hay-cart, and Charile drove the team? 


Ah, forgive me, Fanny dearest, for causing you to sigh! 

I vould not call the tears to fill that gentle, loving eye; 

I know how well you loved him—but alas, one eve he died, 

While you in anguished bitterness sat weeping by his aide! 

You remember it, dear Fanny ?—but ‘tis many years ngo 

Gace we laid him ‘neath the fir-trve, close by the river’s 
flow. 


All things we loved, dear Fanny, are passing swift away; 

We are getting old and weary, and have not long to stay‘ 

But we will not weep for that, Fanuy—we do not fear to 
die: 


Tis only going up to God to dwell above the sky; 
And there amid the .l ry of those bright, transcendent 


We'll meet the cherished ones we loved in childhood’s 
happy hours! 





Few people look on any object as it really is, 
= ae Aa pueugh some fantastic prism pre- 
judices, which invest it 
with afalte color om 
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THE MAD ENGINEER. 


BY A. C. THOMAN. 





“ WHat 9)? 

The speaker was a young man of remarkably 
fine face and figure. He had been sitting in the 
parlor of the hotel in the little town of Bainsford. 
As he spoke he leaped from his chair. 

Two men had been conversing in the same 
apartment, and the young man’s exclamation 
had been caused by something which he had 
heard them say. 

The two men stared at the youth, who pre 
tended to have spoken to the waiter. He rose 
and stood by the door. The speakers went on. 

‘QO, yes,” said one, “she is to be married to- 
morrow night, and it will be the most excellent 
combination of wealth and beauty ever seen in 
this part of the world.” 

“ And is she willing ?” 

‘“Q, she is only a young girl, and I imagine 
her father isn’t the man to let her inclinations 
stand between her and prosperity.” 

“But Wiggles is such a numbekall.” 

“But Wiggles is wealthy, and what more 
ought a young girl like Irene Maltravers to 
desire ?”’ Pe 

“‘ And they will be married to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Yes, to-morrow night.” 

“‘ There’ll be some one disappointed, then.” 

“Of course—such a beauty is rather sought 
after—you wont find a girl like that every day.” 

By this time the young man had passed ont. 
One of the speakers touched the other. 

“Do you know that young man ?” 

‘No, indeed, not I; who is he ?” 

“That’s young Ned Alford.” 

“« The dickens !” 

‘“You know he has been in love with Irene for 
this ever so long. He comes up from New York 
every quarter to see her. I wonder how he’ll 
take this ?”’ 

“Why did her father turn the girl over to Wig- 

gles if she was engaged?” = 

“QO, he wouldn’t give a fig for engagements. 
He’s a surly, crusty old fellow, and don’t under- 
stand anybody’s wishes but his own.” As the 
men spoke they went out. 





Mr. Wiggles, the bridegroom, lived in a little 
town connected by railroad with Bainsford, and 
not more than fifty miles away. He was a little 
man of fifty, rather timid, but fall of importance. 
Karly on the appointed morning, this little timid 
and important man might have been seen slowly 
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wending his way to the railway station. Being a 
remarkably panctual man, apd always afigid of 
getting left behind, on this important occasion he 
reached the station about a half hour carlier than 
usual. As he approached, an engine driver came 
up. 

“ Bound to Baineford, sir ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Ab, then you’re the gentioman. There's no 
passenger train to-day, sir-wont ran till mid- 
night, sir. The director of this road tokl me, 
sir, to be sare and get a locomotive ready for 
you to take you there.” 

“OQ, ah, bem! they have put a locemetive for 
me, have they ?” 

"* Yes, sir, if you want to go.” 

*Q, very well, I suppose I must go im ‘the best 
way I can.” 

The man took Mr. Wigptes’s oarpet-bag, and 
ted him to a locomotive. 

“Why, isn’t there a car?” said Wiggles, as 
the man pointed to the puffing and snorting 
machine. 

“‘ Please sir, no sir, there are no cars, only 
this locomotive.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Wiggles, solemuly. 
* I suppose I must go.” 

The man put his carpet-bag in, got in himself, 
touched a crank, and with a puff and a snort 
away went the engine. 

Mr. Wiggles at first felt a little flurried, but 


after a few moments he grow accustomed to the 


novelty of his situation, and amused himeeif by 
watching the admirable machinery in its motion. 
He was indeed not uncomfortably situated. His 
seat was on one side, where he could look either 
upon the machine in front, the scenery without, 
or the engineer opposite. After an exhaustive 
examination of the engino, he turned to view the 
scenery. Wiggles was always an ardent admirer 
of the beautics of nature. He found himielf 
now dashing along through those beanties at such 
a terrific rate that they all seemed joined together 
in one rapidly sliding picture. The country in 
his immediate neighborhood was more like a 
stair carpet than anything else that Wiggles could 
think of. As he looked at the stair-carpet land- 
scape, and noticed the telegraph posts one after 
the other flashing past, the strange thought oc- 
curred to his mind that he was travelling at a 
most fearfully rapid pace. What terrific progress 
—what headleng spced—it was terrible ! 
Wiggies shuddered, and closed his eyes. On 
opening them again he thought he would ask the 
engineer to moderate his speed. He therefore 
touched the engineer’s arm, and prepared to 
speak. What was Wiggles’s surprise a} sceing 
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the engineer turn and mé&ks a hideous grimace ¢ 
He laughed in a sickly manner. 

“Friend,” he cried, “aint we going rather 
fast 2” 

The friend solled up his eyes till only the 
whites were visible. After this he turned the lids 
over so that a hideous red margin eppeared ever 
the whites. 

“Good Lord,’”’ cried Wigglea, ‘the man’s 
crazy !”’ : 

Suddenly the man commenced dancing vio- 
lently. Then he sprang on the back of the en- 
gine, and standing on his head he put his heets 
against the fennel and stared at Wiggles. After 
this he came back. 

_ Wiggles trembled—a profuse perspiration 
broke out over him—the engineer was surely 
mad. And the engine rushed forward more 
madly than ever. They dashod through the 
streets of towns, under bridges, over houses. 
Men stared at them, and waved signals. Before 
them appeared trams coming toward them, which 
they would flash by with a hideous noise. The 
engineer had been dancing violently for half an 
hour. At last he turned to Wiggles. 

“‘ We'll soon be there,”’ he said 

“Where?” gasped Wiggtes. 

“In New York.” . 

“ New York !” 

“ They've get aa air line from there to Baune 
bury. It gocs through the air. Wego thump 
against the depot, and we vanish. Last time I 
wont to Baunsbary I went straight on the rega 
lar track ; this time I’m going to try the air line. 
Hey ?” 

He poked Wiggles on the ribs. Wiggles was 
so paralyzed by fear that he could not utter a 
word. On rushed the engine, faster and faster. 
The mad engineer again commenced dancing 
violently. 

“You see,” he again cried, after a pause, 
“T’ve got friends up there, and that’s why I 
choose the air line.” 

Wiggles stared and gasped for breath. 

“ Perhaps, though, we had better not wait till 
we get into the depot. Perhaps we had better 
run into the next ¢rain.”’ 

Wiggiees’s teeth chattered. 

“Or perhaps,” roared the engineer, in a voice 
of thunder, “we had better go over tho first 
bridge.” 

Wiggles sank back. 

“Or go off the track now. So—” Suiting 
the action to the word, the man gave a tremen- 
dous pull at the crank. 

Wiggles did not wait far the catastrophe. He 
fainted. 
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“That nigit the Hottse of Squire Maltravers 
was crowded with guests. Invited to the wed- 
ding they had come, expecting to enjoy the most 
brilliant marriage festival ever seen in this part 
ef the world. Adi the beauty, wealth and fash- 
fon, not only of Bainsford, but of all the country 


" found about had assembled there. 


But the squire wore no smile on his face. He 
was il] at ease, and his brow was ever clouded 
with the gloomiest of frowns. He scarce could 
muster sufficient courtesy to welcome his guests. 

Well he might be gloomy. The bridegroom 
was expected at noon. He had not only not 
vemé at noon, but at dusk he still was absent. 
There were two trains between Bainsford and 
the home of Wiggles. Unable to contain him- 
wif, the squire rode out fo the station. To his 
horror no Wiggles came. 

He searched every car. He stared into the 
face of every man. He could not find Wiggles. 
He came back with one faint hepe. Perhaps 
Wiggles had arrived, and was already in the 
house. In vain. On his arrival there, the first 
person whom he met asked him where was Wig- 
gles. Wiggles was not found. 

The squire strode back into the house, and 
thut himself up im his library. By-and-by a 
faint suspicion of the true state of the case com- 
municated itself to some of the more intimate 
friends of the family. They went to sco the 
equire. 

“ How unfortanate,” said they all. 

“The scoundrel !’’ cried the squird, enraged at 
the disappointment. 

“It’s my opinion that he has intended this 
all along,” said the bride, who, by the way, sup- 
ported herself with wonderful fortitude. “He 
thinks I am not rich enough. He never did 
care for anything but his precious money.” 

This remark stung the squire to the quick. 
“By Jove I'll have revenge on the rascal. I'll 
teach him how to make a fool of me. T’ll—” 

But the squire was interrupted by the entrance 
of a young man, who watked straight up to him 
and bowed respectfully. 

“Alford ?” exclaimed the squire, doubtfully. 

“Mr. Maltravers,” said he, “you never fok 
any particular affection for me, but perhaps you 
Wont object to act reasonably now. Here you 
are, put in a very awkward place through that 
Villain Wiggles. Now I loved your danghter 
long ago, and we have been engaged. You had 
wo right to overlook me and give her to a fellow 
who doesn’t care a pin for anybody bus himself. 
The company are wondering bolew—the bride is 
ne moe go om. Let mo be 
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The squire did not get angry. He did not 
even pause to consider. He seized Alford’s 
hand, slapped his back, and to the astonishment 
of all present, cried out : 

“ Alford, my lad, take her. Blow me if I aint 
glad that cursed nincompoop didn’t come. You 
are worth ten such fellows as he. Come along. 
drene, dear, you wont object, I know. Come 
along, Alford, give her your arm, you dog you. 
Come.” 

And the bluff old squire, heading the proces- 
sion, advanced into the midst of the astounded 
company. A few words explained all. To the 
honor of human nature, the whole house rang 
with applause. The ceremony was short but de- 
cisive, and the exthusiastic company could hardly 
wait for it to be over. As the last amen was 
said, every soul crowded up to congratulate the 
happy pair. 

It leaked ont in the course of a month, long 
after Alford and his bride had settled in New 
York, that the mad engineer was an old friend, 
who decoyed Wiggles into a car, that he merely 
carried him off to the other end of the line, 
where the locometive was wanted, and that his 
mad gestures were all dissembled. 

As to Wiggles, when he recovered, he found 
himself in a train of cars bound back to his 
home. It was evening. All hope of reaching 
Bainsford that night was vain, 80 he went home. 
On the next morning he learned from a friend 
the result of the wedding. He did not go per- 
sonally to learn the particulars. 

As for the squire, he is proad of Alford, and 
is never tired of réjoicing over the little oecur- 
rence of his daughter’s wedding day. 





INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


A young Indian failed im his attentions to a 
young squaw. She made complaint to an ol 
chief, who apporated a hearing, or trial. The 
lady laid the case before the judge, and explained 
the nature of the promise made to her. It con- 
sisted of sundry visits to her wigwam, “ many 
little undefinable attentions,” and presents, a 
bunch of feathers, and several yards of red flaa- 
nel. This was the charge. The faithless swain 
denied the “ undefinable attentions,” in toto. He 
had visited her father’s wigwam, for the purpose 
of passing away time, when it was not conveni+ 
ent to hunt; and had given the feathers and 
flannel from friendly motives, and nothing further. 
During the latter part of the defence the squaw 
fainted. The plea was considered invalid, and 
the offender sentenced to give the lady “a yellow 
feather, a brooch that was then dangling from 
his nose, and a dozen coon skins.’”’ The sentence 
Was no sooner concluded, than the squaw sprar 
upon her feet, and clapping her hands, exclaim 
with joy, “ Now me ready to bo courted again |” 


—-Home 


 forremat.] 
LOVE’S VENTURE. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOB. 





| A venture sent by Love’s own hand, 
To reach the port that lies afar, 
Beneath the Future’s rising star— 


The haven of the Happy Land. " y 


And never down the Nile’s swift tide, 
Did barge of Egypt's glorious queen 
Bear richer freight than this, I ween, 

With its two hearts all glorified. 


Q, softly swell the odorous gales 
That waft the venturous shallop on: 
And ere the haven shall be won, 

Hope’s breath shall fill the silken sails. 


Speed, shallop, speed! nor fear the shore 
Of dark deceit, nor heed the sands 
Where Error, with her slimy hand, 

| ‘Would tempt therefrom the ahining goal. 
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HE MUSICIAN'S LEGACY. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 








Cant Franznory was 8 singular man—one 
whom you respected, almost loved, yet felt to be 
singular. J felt this as I sat at the window of 
my room gazing into the busy street. Human 
beings and vehicles passing—constantly passing 
to and fro, yet none out of that busy crowd to 
give a friendly nod to me, who sat there so sad 
and lonely, with the weight of a great loss rest- 
ing heavily upon me. I, Maria Louisa, owning 
no more romantic name than that of Smith, sat 
at my window sad, lonely and weary-hearted, 
because my music-teacher was dead. I am thirty- 
three, past the age, J am aware, when people are 
sapposed to be capable of falling in love; yet for 
all that, I did so—not in the over head and ears 
style, but calmly, quietly, and almost impercepti- 
bly, though just as deeply, I think, as though I 
had been fifteen years younger. My life had 
always been full of care. My mother was a 
cripple, her right leg being withered—and my 
father, a kind, generous man, but lacking in 
energy. I was the only child of Peter and 
Sarah Smith, strong, healthy, and gifted with 
what many people call ‘“ go-aheadativeness,” 
and looking back through the lapse of years, 
though I remember many little duties neglected, 
or unwillingly performed, I think I was a dutiful 
daughter and made my parents happy. Five 
years ago, my good, patient mother died. I 
could not mourn, for she suffered the last few 
years of her life very acutely, but the shock 
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completely unsettled my father’s mind, and he 
sank into hopeless imbecility. Then began a . 
hard struggle. I had to give up my situation as 
school-teacher, because I could not leave my 
father—and the little I could gain by embroidery 
and plain sewing was but barely sufficient to buy 
fire and food. Father owned the house he lived 
in, and it was a great blessing to have no rent to 
pay. Had I been obliged to do that, I fear actual 
poverty would have stared us in the face. 

Finally, I thought I would let two or three 
rooms. Accordingly, I painted in large letters on 


dard, “Three Rooms to Let,” and hung it in 


the window of the little parlor. Three weeks of 
fruitless, hopeless waiting passed, and I was on 
the point of pulling down my useless card, when 
a little incident occurred which helped me along. 
During those three weeks I was not without ap- 
plicants, but the rooms never suited—they were 
too large or too small, had too little sun, or too 
much, were too near the street, or too low, or 
something or other always to object to in them, 
till my head fairly ached when I heard the bell 
ring, with the anticipations of the endless, useless 
questions which would be asked. 

One day I sat at my window, looking out into 
the street, feeling discouraged, for 1 had just 
finished parleying with a lady, who had all but 
engaged the two lower rooms the day before. 
This day she came to tell me she couldn’t take 
them, had thought of some objection, and so I 
was again without hope of a lodger. As I 
looked out, I noticed a middle-aged man pause on 
the opposite side of the street, glance towards 
our house, then cross, and soon heard him rmg 
the bell. I smoothed the folds of my black 
dress, settled my collar and my patience, and 
prepared to answer the summons. I opened the 
door and saw standing before me, a pleasant- 
faced, middle-aged man, who bowed, and said 
with a slight accent : 

“May I be permitted to look at the rooms 
which are to let ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” I answered, and led the way up 
stairs, where were four rooms. 

The front room—a large one, with two win- 
dows and a little bedroom leading out of it. 
These were to let—the other two were occupied 
by my father and myself. 

‘‘These, sir, are two of the rooms, and the 
third isin the next story. Would you like to 
look at it?” 

‘‘Thank you, no, two rooms are all I wish. 
These suit me exactly and I will take them.” 

I quietly named my price. The gentleman 
smiled as he said : 

“It would have been as well to have inquired 
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the price before concluding to take the rooms. 
But that is nothing, and I will take possession of 
the rooms to-morrow. Stay,” he added, as he 
turned back from the door, ‘“ you may object to 
me. I am a music-teacher and will bring a piano, 
and perhape the playing on it may annoy you. 
I play a great deal myself and have pupils some- 
times come to the house and take lessons; but 
that is only when my health obliges me to keep 
indoors. In such cases, too, I shall be obliged to 
trouble you for my meals.” 

“Ido not object to the piano at all, nor to 
giving you your meals every day, should you 
wish to become a boarder ag well as lodger.” 

“ Ah, that is capital, Miss Smith. Yes, I will 
board, too. To-morrow I will come. Good 
morming.’”” 

At last my rooms were let, snd to an advan- 
tage. I pulled the odious black-lettered card 
from the window, and busied myself with making 
the room look more cheerful than ever. I laid 
the wood in the grate ready to be lighted the 
next day, dusted the furniture, then went down 
to my father, and in sewing and trying to amuse 
him—poor old man—the remainder of the day 
pessed. The next day I rose with a restless sort 
of feeling, a doubt as to whether my boarder 
would come, but by nine o’clock he appeared, and 
a0 hour afterwards came his few goods and 
chattela—a handsome octave piano, music-books, 
Writing-desk and deep arm-chair. Carl Franz- 
hoff, for I had read his name on the cards he 
gave me, seemed restless and excited. At one 
o'clock he dressed himself with scrupulous neat- 
ness and went out. An hour passed, and look- 
ing from the window, I saw a carriage stop be- 
fore the door, and my boarder stepped out. He 
looked pale and seemed to falter in his walk. -I 
Opened the door for him, and with a low bow, he 
passed up stairs. That night he was taken ill, 
and for weeks never left his bed. Some intense 
excitement had brought on brain fever, eaid Dr. 
Mitchell, who attended him. At last he recovered 
and resumed his teaching. He went about quiet- 
ly, like one who had passed through a severe 
tial. I grew to be very much interested in him. 

1 was, and am @ great lover of music, but my 
parents being rather poor, I had been unable to 
cultivate my talent for it. One day, when Cari 
Franzhoff had been an inmate of our house some 
four months, he insisted upon becoming my 
teacher. He had found ont that I had a decided 
talent for it, and in spite of my repeated refusals 
he gave me lessons. It was a happy day for me. 

ind, generous man! Refusing all remuneration, 
he week after week and month after month, gave 
me instruction, and now I am @ good musician, 


and have thirty pupils at fifteen dollars per quar- 
ter for each. 

Sad and tearless I sit at the window, with a 
great weight on my heart, for in the room above 
me, cold and stiff, lies the body of my benefactor 
and friend. Five years Carl Franzhoff boarded 
with me, and now he is dead. Fora year he had 
visibly failed. Each day he grew paler, and then 
he gave up his pupils, and at last scarcely went 
out at all. One week only he kept his room, and 
three days of that time his bed. All through the 
five years he was like a brother to me, and now 
he was gone. I was with him when he breathed 
his last. He had lain some time with his eyes 
closed, while I sat beside him gently fanning him. 
At last he opened his eyes and looking at me 
kindly, said : 

“‘ Maria (he had called me so for years), I am 
dying, and Iam glad, for this life has been weary. 
Bless you for your sisterly kindness. When I \ 
am gone you will find in my desk, which I be- 
queath to you, two papers addressed to your- 
self, and one which you will please see safely de- 
livered according to superacription. Do not 
wholly forget your friend. God bless you, 
Maria 1” " 

The eyes closed, there was a deep sigh, and 
Carl Franzhoff lay dead. I felt as if I could cry 
out in my grief, but I did not. I stooped and 
kissed the pale, cold lips, folded the hands upon 
the pulseless breast, drew the sheet over the 
calm, white face, and went quietly down stairs to 
my father, who I felt would soon pass away 
from me. 

All is over now—been over many days, and 
again I go about my daily duties. The funeral 
was very quiet—only a few pupils, myself and a 
lady, a Mrs. Bergen, who came frequently during 
Mr. Franzhoff’s lifetime, and who wept as if her 
heart would break. We made him a grave at 
the foot of my dear mother’s, in a pleasant nook 
in Greenwood. To-day, I, with tearful eyes, 
opened the desk once Carl Franzhoff’s, now 
mine. I found only a few papers, some music- 
paper, manuscript music, and three sealed packa- 
ges, two addressed to me, and the third to Mrs, 
Nina Bergen, No. 930, Douglas Strect, Brooklyn. 
To-morrow I will deliver it. 

The first of the papera addressed to moe, con- 
tained a legacy of three thousand dollars. The 
second was a record of his life which I shall give 
here. Three thousand dollars deposited in the 
City Bank. That I shall leave untouched. With 
it I might buy a wee cottage far away from the 
din of this huge city, but my dear, imbecile 
father likes to sit at the window watching the 
ever-changing crowd—likes once in a while to 


ke my arm an@ walk into Broadway. He 
shall always stay here. I, too, like the old house 
ih Grand Street—here have loved onés died. 
Over the apothecary’s shop on the opposite side 
of the street, lives a widow with her little eleven 
years’ old daughter. They are poor now, but 
Were not always so. The little sad-cyed Elsie 
Staart is my pupil, and a persevering, talented 
Otie, téo. She used to come and practise on my 
piano, till one Chtistmas day, when there came to 
her door an inexpensive but rich-toned instrn- 
mhent, which the eart-man said was for Miss 
Ehie Stuart. co ee nee Hetle girl 
Durst into my room. 

| “0, Mies Smith, I’ve got a piano! Where 
Gould it have come from *’ 

“‘ Santa Claus, of course, Elsie.” - 

“Yes, of conrse. I thought Santa Clats was 
a@nan, but mother mid fe had dark hair and 
” éyes, and looked like a pretty woman—does he ?”’ 

“Santa Chrus, Elsie, looks like everybody,” 
said Carl Franshoff looking up from the music 
he was copying. 

“ It’s a splendid Santa Claus, any way, and I 
mast go and make my great Christmas-box sing 
for dear mama. Good-by.” 

The little thing flew, rather than ran, back to 
Hiér mother. Aa I watched her ascend the steps 
leading to the house, two steps at once, I felt a 
hand laid on my shouHer, and a voice said : 

“ Another being made happy, Maria Smnrith— 
@mother heart blesses you.” 

Carl Franthoff left the roorh hurriedly. My 
heart beat at his praise. Elsie Stuart is my dar- 
Hing, and for her sake TI will leave Carl’s legacy 
untouched. IF can lay by enough to last me 
through my old age, by my own exertions. In 
my lap, blotted with tears, lays a paper very dear 
to mé—the record of Ais life, the contents Hot 
which I will give. 

Five years, Maria Smith, I have lived under 
the same roof with you, and my heart blesses 
you daily. Now, as I feel my end approaching, 
I mast write this short account of my life. I 
would have told you all this, but I had not the 
strength. 

Ten years ago I came to this country to seck 
thy fortune. Iwas alone m the world, but not 
penniless. From friends in Rhineland, I brought 
letters of introduction to many influential persons 
here, and owing to their kindness, I was soon 
able to ‘make a comfortable living by teaching 
music and playing at parties. My life flowed on 
quietly enough, until one evening. One evening, 
or, rather, morning—for it was nearly three 


O'clock, and a dark, snowy morhing—as I was’ 
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returaing froth Btooklya, where I had bees 
playing, I met my fate. I stepped upon the 
ferry-boat and entered the cabin. Once there, I 
settled myself in thé corner to sleep, for 1 kaew 
the boat would be long im reaching the slip. Just 
as I closed my eyes, I saw a figure crouching in 
the further corner of the cabin. I closed my 
eyes. I had but just lost inyself, when I was 
aroused by feeling a hand steakhily throst into 
my poeket. Though fully awake by tlis time, I 
feigned sleep. Suddenly the hand was with- 
drawn, and a low, sobbing voice said——‘‘ No, tio, 
dosth rather than that?” Then there was a 
noiseless flitting through the cabin of the dark 
figure, arash of snow and wiad, and I followed the 
black figure out of the cabin jest in time to seize 
it as it made a spring forward over the side of 
the boat out into the dark waters. Without a 
word I held the shrinking figure, and carried 
rather than led it back to the cabin. I knew not 
whether it was a boy or a girl. dn the cabin, 
beneath the bright lamp, tive figure writhed from 
my arms and tarned, while the hood and shawi, 
or rag rather, fell from the head, disclosing a 
faee I shall never forget. Beantiful, but pale and 
haggard—the great brown eyes looked forth from 
the sunken face like those of some hunted crea- 
ture, fierce and glittering-—the cheeks were hol- 
low, and the thin lips were pabe and drawn away 
from the white teeth. The face expressed s0 
mach misery and despair, that I involuntarily 
closed my eyes. The hatd, desperate voice 
roused me. 

“You shudder to look at mo. You expected 
to vee the thief whom yo watched and saved, 
only to gloat over as she went to the Tombs, 
have a difforent sort of look. Is not the face 
pale enough ?” 

“O hush!” I exclaimed, “ you know not what 
you say. You ate ho thicf.” 

“I knew it—I did mean to rob you, but I 
could not. Why aid you hold me back, when a 
few seconds ohly abd I should have found rest?” 

“The rest of two secondse—-while your soul 
was leaving your body=the misery of eternity.” 

“True. In my wild despair I forgot that. I 
thank you. Better die by imches, than go to my 
Maker’s presence with a guilty soul. I thank you, 
sir. To-morrow I will begin again my life of 
misery—to-morrow I will beg as 1 have to-day, 
and receive enough to buy my scanty meals—not 
enough for that—no, for I have a good appetite.” 

“You will not do that. To-morrow you shall 
have a warm home, and never know such misery 
again, if I can help it.” 

“Why do you say that, sir?” 

“For my nvother’s sake, child.” 
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“ Heaven bless. yos, sir, I will not doubt you.” 

I took her to the house of a friend that night, 
a kind, motherly woman, who received her kind- 
ly. For days I. was so busy I could not look 
after my waif. I knew there was no need for she 
would be carefully taken care of. When I did 
seo her, I could scarcely recognize her, so great 
was the change, The faco, though still pale and 
thin, had lost the haggard look and the eyes the 
fierce deaperate glitter. From the moment I saw 
ber I loved Nina Berstock. Weeks and months 
rolled on, and I saw but little of Nina Bexstock. 
The lady who had first taken charge of her, Mra. 
Bergen, adopted her. I loved her, and fondly 
dseamed that my love was returned. 

One evening I went to see Nina Bezstock, de- 
termined to ask her to be my wife. The door 
was on the latch, and so J walked in without ring- 
isg—walked into the little parlor and sat down, 
expecting some of the family to come in soon. 
While waiting I heard voices in the next room. 
I was about to make some noise to warn them of 
my proximity, when some words I heard azzeeted 
may movements. It was Nina who spoke. 

‘* Charlea, I do love you, but think what I owe 
Mr. Franzhoff. I think he loves me, and if he 
does, I will give him my hand, and he shall 
never know that I do not give my heart also. 
Noble, generous man !’’ : 

Charles Bergen’s low, deep voice met my ear. 

“Dear Nina, Ido nos doubt yon. You are 
right. I would not take you from him for the 
world. But, Nina, I cannot bear suspense. Let 
it be soon decided and I will go away, for though 
I think you are right, I could not stay here and 
gee. you another's.” 

I rose noiselessly and retraced my steps to the 
door—out into the lighted streets. My brain 
geamed on fire—my knees trembled under me, 
and I shook as if in a.chill. This then was the 
end of my dreams! this the end of all my labors! 
T had worked early and late, that I might insure 
Mina, when she became my wife, against priva- 
gon and care. For an hour I walked striving to 


ealm my despeir. For one week I kept my~ 


room, wrestling with myself, with my despairing 
heart. At the end of that time I emerged, a sad- 
dened, weaxy-hearted man. I went to see Nina. 
How the blood rushed from my heart, as she 
came smiling towards me. 

“Why have you stayed away 4o.long, Carl?” 

‘“‘T have been busy,” I answered, and the pain 
ip-my heart was intense. 

“Too busy for yonr own good, I am afraid, 
for you look pale. Please don’t work so hard.” 

“Never mind me, Ning. Sit down, I have 
something very. important to say, to you.” 


I saw her turn pale, saw: her fingers tremble as 
I said this—but I saw, too, the look of firm de- 
termination on her face, and I blessed her. After 
a little pause I went on: 

‘Nina, would you do something very difficult, 
for my sake ?”” 

“Anything, Carl.” 

“Would you marry—” I paused and saw the 


“firm line still there. “‘ Would you masrz Gharles 


Bergen, if I said it would please mo ?” 

“Would it please you, Carl 2” 

‘““O, why did she ask that question ? 

‘Yes, Nina, for Charles loves you, and is a 
fine, generous maa, worthy any woman’s love.’ 

I saw her eyes grow dark and soft as I praised 
her lover. In a moment more her arms were 
thrown round my neck, and I felt kiages, her 
kisses on my face. , 

‘God bless you now and evermore, Carl, for 
the good you have done me. Would I could 
repay you for all the blessings you have showered 
upon me. I cannot—I cannot. Nightly I pray 
for you. Those prayers ascend to his throne 
and are heard. It is all Nina can do for her 
benefactor. I—” 

‘Handa off, Nina; child, you’re smothering me.”’ 

She sunk back abashed. Irose up and telling 
her that I must go to a pupil, I kissed her and 
went out of the house, 

Maria Smith, the day I came to board at your 
house, the day before I was taken sick was Nina’s 
wedding-day. An orphan, she pleaded with me 
to give heraway. ‘One last favor, dear friend,” 
she said, in her very winning way, little knowing 
how hard it was for me to bear it all. I have 
little more to. add. I bore up through it all 
bravely. I smiled through it all—Nina never 
looked more beantiful than at the moment when 
I lost her forever. I did my duty faithfally, 
and came back to your quiet home, Maria. You 
know the rest of my life. But you cannot know 
how much comfort you were to me—how your 
calm, gentle presence soothed me. A last favor 
I ask. When.you have.read this, Maria, take 
the package addressed to Nina to her—let no 
other hands touch it—God bless you, Maria 
Smith. 
So ended the short tale of a weary heart ; I sat 
with tears in my eyes thinking of the noble dead. 
I felt better for having loved such a.good, great 
man. Had he not showered blessings wherever 
he went? But fox him, I should have been 
stitching away on “band and gusset and seam,” 
only eking out a scanty living—now I have plenty 
and to spare. To-morrow, after calming my 
heart and mind, I will carry. to Nina Bergen the 
Musee Laaaon.. 


{onrexaL.] 
SUSIE SNOW. 


BY MRS. FANNY B. BARBOUR. 


I dreamed of a maiden wondrous fair— 
"Twas a heart-dream, long ago— 

With a gentle mien and golden hair, 
And her name was Susie Snow: 

This being swect, with the saintlike air, 
Whom I dreamed of long ago. 


I dreamed she came from the upper land, 
This maiden s0 fair to see; 

She strayed from the angels’ wondering band, 
To live on the earth with me: 

This dweller upon the golden strand, 
In her stainless purity. 


I am waking now—I dream no more, 
Bo blest is the real to me; 

For the same sweet face my vision wore 
Now dwells on the earth with me: 

Bhe came, I know, from the saintly shore, 
8o loving and pure is she. 


But a brave, true woman’s soul she bears, 
And she ‘ll ne'er forsake, I know, 

Through all of life’s changeful scenes and cares, 
The heart that is loving her so; 

How bright for me is the smile she wears, 
My darling, my Susie Snow! 


The daintiest poem in all the world 
Is my Susie Snow to me, 

As over life’s sen, with sails unfurled, 
We glide to eternity ; 

And I know that beyond the gates empearled 
We shall love immortally. 
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DARK DEEDS; 
— OR,— 


THE ILL-FATED BRIG. 


BY LIEUT. A. J. CARNES. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE PIRATE. 


“Brie ahoy!” 

se Ay, ay \? 

“What brig’s that ?” 

‘‘ Maria.” 

“Who's the captain 1” 
“ Captain Harrison.” 
“Where from ?” 
‘Saint Helena.” - 

‘““ Where to?” 

“ Coast of Africa.” 
“‘What’s your cargo?” 
‘* We're in ballast.” 
The “ Maria’”’ was a small brig, employed by 
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the East India Company to convey provisions 
from the Cape of Good Hope for the garrison at 
St. Helena. She had been employed many 
years upon the station, and was on her way home 
to undergo a thorough repair, but at the desire 
of the commodore upon the weet coast of 
Africa, the Governor of St. Helona had ordered 
her to run in to Sierra Leone, with the commo- 
dore’s despatches to the squadron. 

The master of the Maria had remonstrated 
against the order, and had expressed his convic- 
tion to his friends that he should be murdered by 
pirates ; but his repugnance to the service was 
overruled, and having been supplied with fire- 
arms for his.crew, and with ammunition for four 
brass six-pounders, he unwillingly sailed to what 
he foretold would be his death. 

As the schooner ran alongside the Maria, Cap- 
tain Harrison said to Dr. Waugh, a passenger : 

“That is the schooner I dreamed of, and that 
is the man I saw cut my throat; it is useless to 
strive against destiny.” 

“But,” said Mr. Prinsep, the mate, “ you will 
fight—you will not let the dogs cut our throats, 
without making an attempttoescape. The guns 
are loaded to the muzzle, the men have all their 
muskets ready, the schooner is to leeward—let 
us give her one round, run right in to her, and 
take our chance! If we must die, let us die like 
men. Let us try to escape.” 

Captain Harrison was an old man, and his 
long gray hair waved in the wind, as he shook 
his head. 

“Escape? We may exasperate them; it is 
impossible to escape—and I will not fight. Per- 
haps if we treat them civilly, they will not, ill 
use us.’ 

“‘Send a boat there, I say! and be smart about 
it, or Dll fire into you!’ And as the pirate 
spoke, a British ensign ran up to the peak. 

The pirate, with a speaking-trumpet in his 
hand, stood at the gangway of the schooner, 
whose raking masts, long spars, low black hull, 
sharp bows, and clean run, contrasted strongly 
with the clumsy brig that was laboring to 
windward. 

The passenger in the Maria interposed. 

“It may be a British man-of-war schooner. 
Ask her what she is.” 

Captain Harrison gave the speakjng-trumpet © 
to his mate, who hailed : 

“‘ What schooner is that ?”’ 

“What's that to you? It’s her Britannic maj- 
esty’s schooner Polypus. Send a boat!” 

_ The peremptory order was obeyed, and a boat 
with the mate and four men left the Maria and 
pulled for the schooner. The boat’s crew were 
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ordered on board the schooner, and were taken 
below and secured ; whilst a boat, with ten men 
armed with cutlasses and pistols, pulled from the 
schooner to the Maria. In the short interval, 
Captain Harrison called to his side a boy who 
was a passenger in the Maria. 

Gilbert Grosvenor, a boy of about eleven years 
old, was the son of Sir Gilbert Grosvenor, an 
English baronet, and a relation of the Governor 
of St. Helena, to whom the boy had been on a 
visit, and who had sent him back to England 
under the care of Captain Harrison. 

“Gilbert, my boy,” said Captain Harrison, 
“this schooner is a pirate, and I am not strong 
enough to resist her. All these things are 
fated, and I know that I must die; let me try to 
save you. Come here, Gilbert! get into this re- 
cess behind the cuddy door, and remain quiet, 
whatever may happen. Pray to God, my boy! 
He can protect and save you, although I cannot.” 

The captain placed the boy in a corner which 
the door of the cuddy when it was open con- 
cealed, kissed him nervously, hooked the door 
épen, and went on deck to meet the pirate. 

With rough words, and rougher oaths, the pi- 
rates secured and bound five men who had re- 
mained on board the Maria; they then tied 
Oaptain Harrison and his passenger, Dr. 
Waugh, back to back, and laid them on the deck ; 
and then removed every portable article of value 
from the Maria. 

They then murdered the crew; entreaties for 
merty were unavailing, and threats of punish- 
ment were disregarded. The crew of the Maria 
were made to walk blindfold along a plank, 
which was laid on the gangway, and which pro- 
jected over the brig’s side. The plank toppled 
over with their weight, and thus, one after 
another, the five men belonging to the Maria 
dropped, with a plunging splash, into the green 
sea, and were left astern by the brig’s slow motion. 

Captain Harrison uttered no word of com- 
plaint ; and his silence, and the entreaties of Dr. 
Waugh, were equally disregarded. The captain 
and his passenger were lifted from the deck and 
thrown together, ticd as they were, back to back, 
into the sea. Strong were their struggles, for 
both were able swimmers; and the shouts of the 
pirates, who laughed in ficndish enjoyment ‘of 
their agony, made Gilbert Grosvenor tremble in 
his hiding-place. . 

The features of the pirate captain, and of his 
brutal mate, were indelibly impressed upon the 
boy’s memory ; and the tone of their voices sank 
deep into his heart, as he pecred through the 
crevice caused by the hinges between the door 
and the bulkhead. 
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Gilbert saw the mate of the Maria, and the 
other four men, brought back from the schooner; 
they were handcuffed to a‘chain cable hanging 
over the bows. The cable was unshackled, the 
anchor was let go; and as the chain roared and 
rattled through the hawseholes, the five men 
were carried with it into the unfathomed sea. 

Thon the pirates scuttled the Maria, and left 
her sinking ; and as long as they were in sight, 
they fired at her with their long gun. Spars fell, 
planks were torn, bulwarks crushed, and bulk- 
heads shivered; but the boy Gilbert Grosvenor 
did not move from his hiding-place. Night cov- 
ered the brig, and Gilbert watched the stars; 
morning broke, and Gilbert had not slumbered. 
The Maria was still afloat, and all was silent. 

He listened, and he heard a still step upon the 
companion ladder. He looked anxiously, fear- 
fully, and to his joy beheld the well-known face 
of the carpenter, creeping cautiously from the 
hold where he had concealed himself. 

Gilbert and the carpenter knelt together upon 
the deck, and thanked God for their escape. But 
there was much to be done, and there were but 
few hands to do it. However, the carpenter was 
an experienced and skilful sailor; he stopped the 
leaks, got sail on the brig, and in three days fell 
in with one of the English cruisers. 

Some said that the pirate was a Brazilian 
slaver, well known as the fastest vessel on the 
station ; and others that it was the Spanish pirate 
Boneta da Sota, who had been hanged at Gib- 
raltar, buried in the sands, taken up by his 
friends, and resuscitated. 

And Gilbert Grosvenor returned to England. 





CHAPTER II. 
RECOGNITION. 


FIFTEEN years passed, and Sir Gilbert Gros- 
venor died, leaving his son his debts. Every- 
thing was sold—horses, carriages and furniture ; 
and the old hall, that Gilbert loved so much, was 
purchased by the rich Captain Hawkelaw. Gil- 
bert, now a poor man, consulted Mr. Bran, his 
father’s lawyer, who had acted as agent for the 
sale of the estate to Captain Hawkelaw; and 
Mr. Bran obtained from Captain Hawkelaw, for 
him, the agency of the captain’s immense estates 
in New Brunswick. 

Gilbert landed at St. John in the latter end of 
April, and travelled by sleigh to Frederickton, 
where he was to be stationed to superintend the 
lumbering operation in which Captain Hawkelaw 
was largely engaged. The sharp click of the 
woodman’s axe, as it whistled over the lumber- 
man’s shoulder, and hissed into the white stem 
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of the sprace; the erash of falling trees, tearing 
away great branches, as they fell with a sullen 
moan; the heavy logs rolling and rumbling 
along the lumber road, or down the narrow foot- 
way on the hillside, te the river; bullock sleighs, 
horse sledges, bells and buffalo robes, were all 
new to Gilbert, and relieved the dreary expanse 
of snow and black pine with life and motion. 

Gilbert arrived at Frederickton just as the ice 
in the river was expected to break up, and the 
lumbermen were making preparations for stream 
driving. Already the ice had moved, and the 
water was rising, and had cut off communication 
with the shore by a channel a few yards wide. 

The residene of Captain Hawkelaw was upon 
the bank of the river, on a point of land that pro- 
jected into the stream, and afforded a magnificent 
view of the River St. John, both up towards 
Woodstock, and down towards St. John, for 
many miles. Captain Hawkelaw himself was at 
Woodstock, about sixty miles from Frederick- 
ton; but his daughter, a beantiful girl of six- 
teen, was at the drawing-room window, looking 
at the river, and watching the great fields of ice 
crash and grind against each other. The ice 
stopped ; and it was said that the ice was jammed 
at Spring Hill, about four miles above Frederick- 
ton. There was some talk of danger; and Gil- 
bert, to whom the scene had all the excitement of 
novelty, as well as the delight that is expericnced 
in watching nature, as she bursts her icy chrys- 
alis and breaks into the butterfly life of summer, 
looked anxiously at the exposed situation of his 
new patron’s residence. The oldest inhabitants 
asgured him that there was no danger; but one 
more timid than the rest suggested that a horse- 
man should be sent to Spring Hill, to report upon 
the state of the river at that point. The horse- 
man was sent; and Gilbert, with a strange and 
indefinite feeling of delight and dread, watched 
the ice rise in hills and high blocks, as the loose 
heaps floated down against the motionless and 
immovable field, until the great surface again iost 
its hold upon the shore, and crashing and aplit- 
ting, cracking, groaning and foaming, sailed 
alowly down the river. 

The horseman was seen returning at a gallop ; 
and pale with fright, and stammering with ter- 
ror, he said that the jam at Spring Hill had 
given way, and was rolling down the river like a 
mountain. 

Tumbling oyer and splashing, like a great 
whale undcr the attack of the sword-fish and the 
thrasher, and twisting and turning, like the 
fabled sca serpent, the ice-float rapidly ap- 
proached the projecting point on which the 
honee of Captain Hawkelaw was built. The 


people on the bank round Gilbert, shouted ; and 
the domestics rushed from the fated building, 
On came the torrent, and Emma Hawkelaw ran 
from the front of the house to one of the back 
windows, Already the water had risen over the 
point, and the ice hills, crashing and grinding to- 
gether, rolled, with a roar like the reverberation 
of a thunder storm, upon Captain Hawkelaw’s 
house. The ice did not crush the house; it did 
not drive it from its foundation. The ice cut the 
house in two. The strong, upright building 
snapped as a man would snap a walking-stick, 
and the upper story floated away from the base- 
ment, which was instantly flooded. 

Among trees and logs and haystacks, and 
heaps of ice, and barns and sheds and fences 
that had been washed off the island higher up the 
river, Emma Hawkelaw, leaning from a window, 
and imploring help, was carried down the stream. 
One loud cry of terror from the crowd awoke 
Gilbert Grosvenor from an excited trance. With 
abound, he jumped into a flat-bottomed boat 
that was adrift near him, and with the long lum- 
ber hook that was in it, he pushed into the 
stream among the rolling, groaning floats of ice. 
Emma Hawkelaw leans from the window ; she is 
in Gilbert’s arms, in the boat, and safe ashore, - 
half a mile from the ruins of her father’s house, 
whilst chairs and furniture float away, or sink 
into the river. 

And in this way, Gilbert and Emma began 
their love; and every day, for three weeks, they 
were together. Thoy rode together in the woods, 
they walked together upon the river's bank ; they 
boated together on the calm surface of the 
smooth St. John; they sang together; they 
played chess together ; they fell in love, and they 
knew it. 

At the end of three weeks, Captain Hawkelaw 
was to return from Woodstock; and Emma un- 
dertook to introduce her lover to her father, who 
never had refused, and she was sure neyer 
would, refuse her anything. : 

Captain Hawkelaw returned. ‘ 

“This is Gilbert Grosvenor, papa; and this, 
Mr. Grosvenor, is my father.”’ 

“Your father !” exclaimed Gilbert. “O, God! 
it is the pirate captain that plundered the Maria.” 
And Gilbert Grosvenor rushed out of the room. 





CHAPTER III. 
CONSCIENCE. 
“Oscag Brran! Oscar Bryan!” 
Bull-necked, bandy-legged Oscar Bryan came 
to the door of his solitary log-hut, in the forest 
that overhung the city of Frederickton, and he 
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levked cautiously, anxiously.and nervous}y round 
him. A clear moonlight shone among the 
blackened trunks of trees, which lay in all direc- 
tions, piled one on another, about the lonely 
dwelling; but there was not any person in sight. 

“Who calls Oscar Bryan ?” 

‘Receiving no answer, Oscar Bryan, the pirate’s 
mate, shut the door, and again sat down by his 
fire, smoking his pipe and drinking “ white eye.” 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan !” 

Again he opened the dvor, and halloed— 
“ Who calls ?” 

Fle received no answer. He \swore an eath, 
and resumed his seat. 

“ Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! remember the 
Maria! The sea gives up its dead! Blood calls 
for blood! Oscar Bryan! pcan Bryan! your 
time has come !” 

Large drops of perspiration fell from the 
square forehead of the bnll-necked man, who 
laid down his pipe, and took a double-barreiled 
pistol from a bracket above the wide fireplace. 

He examined the priming of both barrels, 
rubbed his nail across the flinte, dropped the 
ramrod and tried the charge, and satisfied that 
the pistol was properly loadcd, again eat beside 
the open hearth, and turned his face to the win- 
dow, through which the moon wes shining 
meewey: 

“Oecar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! esmuggier! 
slaver! pirate! murderer! remember me!’’ 
“Blast you!’ exclaimed the pirate; 

that, and remember me!” 

The two barrels of the pistol were discharged, 
in rapid succession; the glass of the window 
shivered; and the hut wae filled with smoke. 
Oscar Bryan breathed hard; his eye was fixed 
upon the broken window, aud as the smoke 
cleared away, the face of the old man, Captain 
Harrison of the Maria, was still visible, and 
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again a voice was heard : 
“ Oscar Brygg;,come !” 
"The shadow passed from the window, and the 


moonlight shone clearly upon the floor, as Oscar 


Bryan wiped the big drops of perspiration from 
his forehead, and muttered : 

‘IT have heard of ghosts! I never did believe 
in them, and I wont believe in them now !”’ 

He reloaded his pistol, and again went into 
the open air. The sound of a wagon arrested 
his attention, and im a few minutes Captain 
Hawkelaw drove up to the snake fence, and 
haltoed—* Oscar Bryan 1” 

The pirate mate’s tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and he was scarcely able to ask— 
“Who are you?” 

“ What the deuce ails you, Oscar? You will 
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live out ‘here §n these woods, unl your braiy 
turns. -Pull down the bars, and let me drive into 
the enclosure. I want you!” 

As the two pirates sat together, one on each 
side of the blackened chimney, with no light ex- 
cept that given by the pale meen, Captain’ 
Hewhkelaw said : 

“ We never ‘spared man, woman nor child—” 

“But onee!” interposed Bryan. 

“But once!’ Captain Hawkelaw repeated. 
“But once! Dead men tell no tales, yot-—hah! 
what is that 1” 

There were three taps at the window. 

The two pirates looked.at-each other in silence, 
until Captain Hawkelaw said, in a whisper : 

Is the place haunted 1” 

Bryan answered doggedly: 

“Live here as I live here, and you will 
know !’’ 

Captam Hawkelaw leaned across the table, 
and in 8 voice a little above a whisper, said : 

“The piracy of the Maria is discovered.” 

Bryan looked up, and after a pause, said 
sullenly : 

“Is? How?” 

“That I do not know! Bat, Oscar, this I do 
know! the man who has that secret must—” 

Again there were three taps at the window. 

“Ys there any one there?” said Hawkelaw, in 
a whisper. 

‘* Go and see.” 

Captain Hawkelaw looked ont at the door, 
and returned, saying : 

“J see nothing but a night-hawk, that is 
screaming round the hut, and a porcupine that 
crept round by the barn. Hah! what is that: 

Oscar Bryan replied slowly : 

“Tt is the pale face of the old man of the 
Maria, with his long, dark gray hair, looking in 
at the window! Do you believe in ghosts ?” 

The two pirates sat for some minutes in a 
silence that was broken by Captain Hawkelaw, 
who said: ‘What liquor have you? give mea 
giass.’’ 

“Help yourself,” rejoined Oscar Bryan. 

* We must not be scared by shadows, Oscar! 
We have realities to face! I have been recog- 
nized by a man in my employment—how, I can- 
not tell. We must settle him.” . 

“Do it yourself.” 

“ Nonsense, man; we will do it together. 
One life more is nothing—” 

““¥ will have nothing to do with it,” Bryan 
said sullenty. 

“T tell you, man, i¢ must be done. I over- 
heard him appoint to meet the girl—you know 
who I mean—in the garden to-night. We shall 
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have time to catch him there, and if we kill him 
—why, it is only by mistaking him for a thief! 
Drink and come!” 

After a little persuasion, Oscar Bryan got into 
the wagon with Hawkelaw, who drove rapidly 
down the hill to Frederickton. 

An hour afterwards, there was @ scuffie in the 
garden at the back of Captain Hawkelaw’s tem- 
porary residence. A pistol shet was fired, an 
alarm was given, and Oscar Bryan was found 
dcad. The murderer was traced and pursued. 
And Gilbert Grosvenor, stained with blood, was 
lodged in Frederickton jail. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


HanpcurFEp and heavily ironed, Gilbert 
Grosvenor was taken before the Mayor of Fred- 
erickton.. Captain Hawkelaw gave his evidence 
clearly. He had been to see his acquaintance, 
Oscar Bryan, and had on his return discovered 
Gilbert in the garden. Supposing him to be a 
thief, Bryan had summoned him to surrender, 
and then the prisoner immediately shot him ard 
fled. ‘There was no clear defence to be made, 
and the lawyer who was employed by Gilbert 
recommended him to reserve what he had to say, 
for the trial. Gilbert was leaving the mayor's 
office, when his attention was attracted by the 
appearance of the sheriff for the County of 
York, of which Frederickton is the chief city. 

“Carpenter !”” exclaimed Gilbert, in surprise. 

The sheriff, in his turn astonished, exclaimed : 

“ Sir Gilbert Grosvenor 1” 

“Come with me to @ private room, and let my 
lawyer attend us, and say what should be done,” 

After the lapse of half an hour, the sheriff 
went into the mayor’s office and requested that 
the prisoner might be allowed to make a state- 
ment before he was sent to prison. To this rea- 
sonable request, the mayor acceded. 

“Send for Miss Emma Hawkelaw.” 

“Emma, pale, trembling and agitated, was al- 
lowed a seat while she made her statement. She 
said that she was in the garden with Gilbert, 
when her father and Oscar Bryan came suddenly 
upon them. Bryan presented a pistol at Gilbert, 
but at the instant, something—Emma could not 
say what, but something; and if thcre were 
ghosts, she should think it the ghost of an old 
man, with long gray hair, wet and draggled— 
came between Gilbort and Oscar Bryan, and 
knocked away the pistol, which exploded and 
blew Oscar’s face to pieces. Oscar Bryan fell 
forward upon Gilbert, who laid the body on the 
ground, and endeavored to get away. 
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‘“‘ Now, sir,” said the lawyer, “ I shall endeavor 
to show you that there was a motive for the ac 
tion which Captam Hawkelaw states was unpre- 
meditated. Pray, Miss Emma, what were the 
prisoner’s words, when first introduced by you to 
your father ?”’ 

Emma Hawkelaw hesitated,but her father said : 

““O, speak out, Emma! It does not affect me.” 

Thus encouraged by her father, Emma said : 

“ His first words, and his only ‘words were: 
‘Your father? O, God! it is the pirate captain 
who plundered tha, Maria.’ ” 

The lawyer then detailed the particulars of the 
piracy of the Maria, and every heart in the court 
thrilled with horror. Captain Hawkelaw, alone 
remaining unmoved, looked on with a contemptu- 
ous smile. The mayor turned towards him, as 
if to offer him an opportunity for remark. 

“An admirable defence, admirably worked 
up,” he said, sneeringly; and was walking out 
of court, when he was stopped by the sheriff. 

‘““Stop, sir! Mr. Mayor, I requcst that this 
gentleman may be detained, whilst I give my 
evidence on oath.” 

When the sheriff declared that he himself had 
been the carpenter of the Maria, Captain Hawk- 
elaw turned pale. 

“‘ How is it, sir,” said the mayor, “that you 
who have so frequently seen Captain Hawkeaw 
in Frederickton, have never recognized him.” 

‘“ Perhaps, sir, because I ran below so early in 
the affray, that I did not see the captain of the 
pirate, except as he stood upon the gangway.” 

Again Captain Hawkelaw smiled contemptu- 
ously. 

“Bat, sir,” continued the sheriff, “I have 
seen the body of Oscar Bryan, and I swear that 
he was the mate of the piratical schooner. And 
sir,” continued the sheriff, stepping up to Captain 
Hawkelaw, and tearing from his pocket a watch 
and chain, to which a small compass was at- 
tached, “I will swear to this pocket compass. 
On the back of it, is my wife’s picture; it was 
taken from my cabin in the Maria.” 

Captain Hawkelaw stood as if spellbound ; 
and the sheriff laying his hand upon the pirate’s 
shoulder, said : 

“Sir, you are my prisoner !”’ 

“Not yet,” Captain Hawkcelaw replied, calmly ; 
and then suddenly and vehemently presenting a 
pistol with each hand, cleared a passage through 
the crowd, and rushcd into the street, 

The front and principal street of Frederickton 
passes by the barracks; and along the street, 
Captain Hawkelaw ran at full speed. 

“Fire at him!” exclaimed the mayor to the- 
sentry ; “I will be your warrant.” 
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The sentry fired, and Captain Hawkelaw, at 2 
distance of fifty yards, sprang into the air and 
rolled over on the ground. 

He was taken into the mayor's office. A sur- 
geon pronounced the wound mortal. : 

‘‘Come here, Emma!’’ he said to the fair girl, 
who was weeping at his side. ‘‘ You errone- 
ously suppose that I am your father. I saved 
you fifteen years ago—the only life 1 ever 
spared. You are the only creature I have ever 
loved. I have nurtured you, and I have long 
lived for you, and in your love. Destiny has 
overtaken me. Fate is not to be resisted. My 
willis made. Live, dear Emma, and enjoy the 
property I have collected. Come here, young 
man! take her hand. O, death!” 

He joined the hands of Emma and Gilbert, 
lay back gently, and died easily. 

Sir Gilbert and Lady Grosvenor returned to 
England, and lived long in the old hall that Gil- 
bert loved so much. 





ARTIOLES OF DIST. 

The useful articles of dict are numerous, and 
the commonest we have. As to the quantity re- 
sais the prize-fighter, who requires most, has 

irty-six ounces per day, besides the innutritious 
ast which everybody swallows at every meal. 

or women, twenty ounces may suffice, though a 
larger allowance is better. Healthy working 
men ought to have from twenty-five to thirty 
ounces. The greatest amount of nourishment 
of both kinds is contained in flour, meat, 
potatoes and peas; milk, cheese, rice, and other 
grains, and sugar; while tea, coffee, and cocoa 
are of great valie in their way. 

Such are the materials; bat they may be so 
treated in the cooking as to waste what is most 
valuable, and to preserve what is of the least con- 
sequence. It is possible to manage the making 
of a stew, so as to wash away the best qualities 
of the meat, and leave the vegetables hard, and 
drain away the Pe causing a predomi- 
nant taste of smoke and salt. ' When Miss Night- 
ingale and her assistants undertook to cook in the 
eastern hospitals, they made a pint of thick arrow- 
root from one ounce of the powder, while in the 
general kitchen it took two ounces to make a 
pint of thin arrowroot. 

It was the proper boiling of the water that 
made the difference here. Again, two ounces of 
rice were saved on every four puddings, when the 
nurse made the puddings. Such incidents show 
that itis not enough to have the best materials 
for nourishment; they must be husbanded in the 
preparation. It seems probable that, by sensible 
conduct all around, ee might command 
enough of the best material for food; and it is 
certain that a very small proportion of the wives 
of Englishmen know how to do justice to the 
food they buy.— Harriet Martineau. 





LOVE. 


O, how this spring of Love resembleth 

The uncertain giory of an April day— 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by-and-by a cloud takes all away '—SsAKSPRARE. 
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. THE SOLDIER AND THE INDIAN. 


A soldier in the Ameriean army, belonging to 
Weston, New York, about the time General 
Brock was killed in battle, was on a scouting 
party one day. Being a man of cournge, enter- 
prise and sagacity, he was determined, if possible, 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the position 
of the enemy. For this purpose, he ventured to 
separate from his companions. In the course of 
his reconnoitering alone in the open fields, he 
approached a wood, the underbrush of which was 
very thick. His watchful eye discovered what 
he supposed to be some animal among the bushes. 
He immediately saw his mistake. it was gn In- 
dian crawling on his hands and feet, with a rifle 
in his hand, and watching the soldier, evidently 
with the intention of advancing sufficiently near 
to make him a sure mark. 

For the soldier to retreat was now impossible ; 
he thought he conld not es , and he remem- 
bered too, that his father had told him never to 
return with a backside wound. He pretended 
not to see the Indian, and walked slowly towards 
him, with his cocked by his side, carefully 
observing all his movements. They approached 
nearer; at length he saw the Indian bringing his 

n to his shoulder—at that instant the soldier 
ell to the aoe ball whistled in deadly 
music over his head. The soldier lay motionless. 

The Indian uttered the dreadful yell which 
signifies the death of an enemy, and drawing the 
bloody scalping-knife (but foregoing to reload 
his piece), advanced with hasty strides, thirsting 
for murder, and anticipating the reward for the 
scalp. The soldier, motionless, permitted him to 
approach within ten paces, he then with the ut- 
most composure, sprang upon his feet. The 
savage stood aghast. The soldier with deliberate 
aim, put two balls directly through his heart. A 
hoarse groan was the only sound that issued from 
the fallen sa This son of the forest was 
six feet five inches in height. The soldier took 
the Indian’s rifle, returned to the camp, and sold 
it for twenty-five dollars—N. Y. Herald. 





CURIOUS RECIPE FOR SLEEP. 


There is a curious traditionary story current in 
some families r ing a celebrated Scottish no- 
bleman, which, I am assured, is true, and, further, 
that it has never yet ap in print. The 
story is, therefore, a Scottish reminiscence, and, 
as such, deserves a place here. The Earl of 
Lauderdale was so ill as to cause great alarm to 
his friends and perplexity to his physicians. One 
distressing syniptém was a total abéertco of bleep, 
and the medical men declared their opinion, that 
without sleep being induced he could not recover. 
His son, a queer, eccentric-looking boy, who was 
considered a kind of daft, and had little attention 
paid to his education, was sitting under the table, 
and cried out, “Sen for that preaching man frae 
Livingstone, for he (the earl) aye sleeps in the 
kirk.”” Qne of the doctors thought this hint 
worth oe to. The experiment of “ getting 
a minister till him ”’ succeeded, and slee i 
on he recovered. The earl, out of gratitude for 
this benefit, took more notice of his son, paid at- 
tention to his education, and that boy became the 
Duke of Lauderdale, afterwards so famous or in- 
famous in his country’s history.—/teamintscences 
in Scottish Life and History. 
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IN THE MONTH OF MAY. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
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I called her little fairy, 
Embodiment of grace; 

A lovelier thing earth could not boast 
Than her bewitching faoe. 

She took my heart’s stern citadel, 
And stole its love sway, 

And bound me captive et her feet, 
In the sweet month of May. 


The earth was waking into lif, 
And my life woke to bline; 

I saw her blue eyes in the skies, 
And loved the west wind’s kiss: 

Because, I know, before it reached 
My home far in the Seath, 

Its wealth of sweete had swept ecross 
The honey of her mouth! 


Ah, foolish love, how mad thou art! 
Bnamored eyes, how blind! 

Only for one Gear girl I cared— 
Only for one I pined! 

Earth might have held a thousand Hebes, 
Fair as the morning sky, 

And I'd not gf’en their charms a thought, 
If she were only by! 


I worshipped her, and dreamed by night 
Of eyes and yellow curls, 

And cheeks like hers so peachy soft, 
And teeth like eastern pearls. 

Humph! I had better dreamt of stocks, 
And lands, and cotton trade: 

Better have toiled and piled up wealth, 
And seen that debts were paid! 


For my incarnate angel dropped 
Her flimay wings to rest, 

And laid her beanie heed upon 
A richer lover’s breast. 

He won her with hie golden gifts 
One sunny, golden day ; 

And kissed the crimson of her lips 
In the sweet month of May. 





(ontenrat.) 


RACHEL’S CURSE. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


4 





A tone line of blue clouds hung over Ply- 
mouth’ Bay, at the twilight of a sunny September 
day. In the weat, the crimson, orange and 
purple strove for the mastery. Above, in the 
dark, blue heavens, one star came forth after 
another, with a soft, pale gleaming, and, in the 
east, the young moon rode slowly on, like the 
lone, solitary vessel that lay below on the sea. 

Off, in the dim-woods, one could discern the 
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crimson glow of the maple, just tarnmg from 
the deep green of summer; while, along the 
smooth white beach, the brown seaweed dragged 
its shining folds as each seccessive wave threw it 
up from the depths. 

Brown and crimson, purple aad gold, orange 
aud bine, gave out their beantiful tints, alike an- 
observed by the three roughlooking men who 
were walking over the beach towards a low, 
miserable-looking fich-howse, from the chimney 
af which a cload of white smoke was struggling 
upward. 

One of them, whom his companions addressed 
as Jack Burgess, remarked that Rachel was at 
home; adding “‘ perhaps the eld witch will ask 
us to supper.” 

““ Not she, indeed ;”’ rejoined the one who walk- 
ed nearest the speaker, ‘‘she was never known to 
offer bit nor sup to any morta], yet. What can 
she do with all her money, I wonder *”’ ho added, 
reflectively. ‘‘ Poor old thing! abe will get mur- 
dered one of these nights; fer there ere people 
bad enough to rob a woman, I suppose.” 

‘‘Yes, landsmen, perhaps,” said the third. 
“No sailor would do it.” 

‘“‘You forget the pirates that boarded the 
Nantélus on her last trip. Didn’t I see the lead- 
er of that crew take off the rings from the dead 
woman’s hands ?”” 

‘‘Q, bother, Bill! for heaven’s sake, don’t 
talk of pirates when we are going to sail to- 
morrow. It makes me feel chilly all over.” 

“You were always a coward, Bob Hopkins,” 
said Jack. “IJ remember when you saw the 
ghost in the old burying-ground.” 

Bob was about to reply, angrily, when a shritl 
cry issued from the fish-house which they had 
mow reached. It was more like the cry of a. 
wounded animal than that of a human being. 

“She is at her work,” said Jack Burgess. 
“She always does this before a storm; and ac- 
cording to the loudness of ber shriek, I should 
jedge we shall have a pretty tough one before 
many days.” 

As he spoke, they entered the hut. Beside the 
broad, flat stone that served for a hearth, sat a 
woman, who once might have been handsome; 
but in whose face were the lines of decp passion. 
The long, abundant hair, still black and soft, 
was wound sround her head like a cofonet. A 
close observer might have noticed something 
almost coquettish in the graceful folds of her 
black dress; and certainly no one would have 
associated her idea with that of a witch. She 
lacked the orthodox gray hair that should have 
streamed, elf-like, in the wind, the fierce eyes and 
the masculine stature that distinguish veritable 
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witches. Seen in another place, Rachel would 
have been. called only a dveunt conntrywomsan i 


‘Fhe furniture of her room was simple, bat per 
feotly neat and welt kept. A chest of drawers 
amplayed some rare sea shells on its top; and 
some large branches of red and whtite coral lay 
on a table at the further end of the room. It 
‘was & poor place; but the neatmess of the room 
and the blazing fire, made it look more cheerful 
than half the fishermen’s cottages. 

She did not appear to notice the entrauce of 


the three men for some time; although the fact 


was, that she had scen them from the time they 
had left Beach Point; bat it was not her policy 
to let them know it. Some words were muttered 
by her in 9 low voice, and they stood motionless 
until she had finished. She tarned her eyes upon 
then at length, and addressed herself to the fore- 
mest of the threc 

“John Burgees,”’ she said, in a tone at once 
ironical amd severe, “ you have done well to ship 
on board the Betsey. You had forgotten, I sup- 
pose, that she belongs to a man who made me a 
widow and childless? But it is well. You 
have come to me this night to ask if your voyage 
shall be prosperous. Do you expect that it will 
beso? God does not hold his thunderbolts in a 
careless.or a weak hend. Terrible and mighty 
ae his punishments; end if he has allowed 
Thomas Eaton to prosper for awhile, he has his 
scomrgings no less in store for him. The old 
man might have known this when he allowed 
five lesbands ema fathers to go out to sea, in 2 
vessel that he knew would never reack port. 
What did he eare? he brig was insured for 
more than it was worth, and Baton made money ; 
but do you think the ghosts of those five men 
never come to him 1’ 

“} have heard of this, Aunt Rachel; but 
come, forget this now and tell these poor fellows 
whether they will come back to their families or 
not. For myself, ¥ am not married, and it docs 
Rot matter.” 

“Nay, it is not for you to say that There is 
& blue-eyed, waxen-skinned girl on the bill yon- 
der, that will weep and sob when the storm of 
next Friday comes, and the wreck of the Betsey 
is thrown upon the shore.” 

“Q,no,n0! Aunt Rachel! don’t say that,” 
cegerly exclaimed the young sailor, while the 
other two men visibly shuddered. ‘We shall 
be ont of the harbor by that time, with plenty of 
et toom and a smacking brevze ; sha’n’t wo? 
Say?’ ~ 

“O} indeed, if John Burgess knows more than 
the one he came to consult, there’s an exrd to it.” 


And Rachel took het knitting from her bag, 
and drew nearer the fire, as if thinking any more 
words quite umreceseary. 

The sailors were, however, unsatisfied. She 
had awakened within them a feeling of restless 
uneasiness ; and they could not turn away with- 
out something more consoling than the wholé- 
sale destruction at which she had more that 
hinted. 

One of them took a Spanish doltar from his 
pocket, and said, with enfeebdled attempt at jocu- 
larity, “Come, Aunt Rachel, see if silver wont 
give us a better chance than you have predicted ?”’ 

““Ne—prophecy is prophecy, and will not be 
turned aside for money. There is yet time to 
alter your purpose. If you would avoid the fate 
I predict, go not in the ill-fated vessel.’’ 

She would not speak again, but settled hereof 
determinedly at a distance from them. Hopkins 
was the first to propose going; and, as they 
found that nothing more could be elicited from 
Rachel, the three sailors left the house. 

If they experienced a momentary anxicty in 
regard to what she had said, it was dissipated 
shortly, in the minds of all. Hfopkins and his 
brother-in-mw, Bill Stevens, were soon in the 
presence of their wives, and John Burgess was 
mounting the hill on which dwelt the biue-cyed 
damsel to whom Rachel! had athuded. | 

There was not a prettier nor a better girl on 
the Cape, than Priscifla Stedman, the object of 


-his attachment. Meek, gentle and patient, sweet- 


tempered and industrious, she was at once the 
comforter and nurse to her infirm parents, and 
the kind, indulgent helper to her young brothers 
and sisters. Nothing eould be done, suffered or 
enjoyed, in the Stedman fanrity, without Pris 
cilta. She was the hope and joy, the stay and 
staff of the household. She had loved John Bur 
gees from achild, evea as he had loved her; and 
after this one voyage, they were to be married. 

Once or twice, during their long and earnest 
conversation that evening, the thought of Rachel’s 
prophecy would rush over him like a flood; but 
the sweet spell of the young sailor’s first love 
dream would soon dissipate the terrible conscious- 
ness that, after all, Rachel’s words might be 
verified. The maklen’s own words again re 
calied him to a sense of the fear which he had 
actually experienced while in the old fish-honse. 

“And so you actually sedi to-morrow, John ? 
When will you come back ¢” 

“God knows, Priscilla. I may nevet see you 
again. If not, keep this token near your heart 
until another lover makes you forget me.” 

Tears were in the mildly reproachfal eyes ss 
he said this. 
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“This is too cruel, John,’ she faltered out, 
“and to-night, of all nights, too, when we are 
parting, it may be, as you say, forever.” 

But long before the time of parting came, each 
had forgotten these words in the hopeful love that 
dwelt in both their hearts. When John left Mr. 
Stedman’s house that night, or rather morniny, 
for already the gray dawn was approaching, he 
snatched an hour’s uneasy sleep, in which Rachel 
seemed to be holding Priscilla above the billows, 
and Bob Hawkins was rowing furiously toward 
the place where he expected to see her dropped. 

But the day rose fair and bright. There was 
but little breeze—hardly enough to warrant sail- 
ing; but the brig was slowly going out when the 
clock struck nine. The hours went by, and still 
she remained in sight. Afternoon settled down 
with that lazy, dreamy repose whieh autumn 
days sometimes bring; and now the shadows 
began to lengthen in the pale, soft twilight. On 
the beach people had gathered, after their early 
tea, to watch the out-going brig, and ona high 
rock, the owner, Mr. Eaton, had taken his seat, 
the most interested, apparently, of all. | 

“‘ How slow the old craft goes!” he muttered, 
to himself. ‘She wont be in warm water these 
three days, at this rate.’’ 

““Slow enough now, Tom Eaton!” said a 
voice so near him that he started and turned 
pale. ‘Slow enough now, but when the storm 
comes, she will go fast to destruction.” 

“Who are you, woman?’ he asked, “and 
what do you know about weather? You are not 
the old fortune-eller down yonder—the witch as 
they call her—hey ?” 

“Tam the widow of Richard Hollings—the 
man whom you drew down to death, in the mie- 
erable shell which yop called a vessel. My curse 
and the curse of God has been on you ever since, 
and only waited this night for falfilmeat. Do 
you see that brig?” she said in a loud voice, 
close to his ear. 

“Sorry to say Ido, ma’am,’’ he replied, with 
mock courtesy. “I should be better pleased if 
she were out of sight.” 

“ She will be wrecked to-night. The storm is 
coming, and before long, Plymouth Bay will be 
boiling up foam, and Tom KEaton’s brig will lie 
beneath it. You did not get it insured, I hear. 
Why not, as well as the other? O,I forgot! 
That one was old and crasy. This = enact 
and trim. We shall see td-morrow.”’ 

“ Confound the witch!’ eaid Eaton, turning 
uneasily away. He could have strack her for 
her words, but there were people by, who would 
have prevented even the rich ship-owner from 
aying hands upon a woman. Eaton rose from 
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his seat and walked down to the beach. He 
heard some one following him, but it did not 
suit with his proud sense of importance to look 
round. It was Reckel Hollings; and when he 
had obtained a place to stand ia the crowd that 
had gathered on the sands, she was there too, 
close behind him. 

He became grievously anneyed by the quees- 
tions that were put to Rachel, and the dry, sar- 
castic way in which she spoke of the brig; but 
he could not move without actually forcing a 
passage through the crowd, and he remained in 
torture. He had begun to fear that he had erred 
in not obtaining insarance. 

While the groups stood watching thus, the 
wind which had been low, suddenly rose. The 
waves grew black as night; the gust was suc 
ceeded by thunder; and in the fitful glimpses 
which the lightning gave thém of the brig, they 
saw, what they might have seen before, had they 
thought it possible that sueh was the case, that 
she was being driven toward the shore. 

A groan from Beton betrayed that he saw it, 
too, and a wild laugh that sounded strangely 
enough frem the sober, grave-looking woman 
who stood behind him, was evidence that it was 
not unmarked by her. 

“Hash! one would think you exulted in her 
danger,” said s@ serious-looking man near her, 
who evidently did not know who she was. Mr. 
Eaton pressed through the crowd again, as if 
unable to bear her presence; but in vain did he 
flee; she was at his shoulder almost instantly. 

At the left of the crowd, tho land ran out ina 
point to the sea. It was a dangerous place, as 
many a wreck could witness; end the Betsey 
was fast approaching it. Rachel’s eyes were fixed 
steadily upon this poiat. Her lips moved, and 
Eaton heard at intervals, a few scorching words 
that seemed ‘to burn themselves into his soul, for 
they spoke of retribution for the past. 

“‘ Yes,” she murmured, “this is the very man 
who began life by enticing vessels to the shore 
by hanging out false lights. When his plunder 
of wrecked ships and dead bodies permitted it, 
he bought old vessels, and persuaded poor and 
destitute men to ship on board them. No rate of 
insurance was too great for him to pay, for he 
was sure of a return.” 

She was telling this to the stranger, and Eaton 
felt that she was pointing at him while she spoke. 
Hardly had she finished the last sentence, when 
the lightning again showed the ill-fated vessel; 
rocking and plunging. She was now near the 
shore, and a few more lurches would inevitably 
throw her on the extreme outer barrier of rocks 
that guarded this point. 
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In her eagerness to see this, Rachel Hollings 
heaned heavily over Eaton’s shoulder, as he stood 
on the very edge of the water. With a man’s 
strength and will, he started suddenly aside, and 
she fell forward. As she fell, she grasped at his 
coat, and he lost his footing on the wet sand. 
He struggled to get free, but she held on with a 
grasp that defied him now, for it was the death 
grasp. She knew it, too, and at that moment 
she pogred into his ear a terrible malediction, that 
shook even that’ hard and selfish being as the 
wind shakes the lightest reed. A moment more, 
and she was rescued by the exertions of two 
brave men; and, after awhile, Eaton was drawn, 
perfectly insensible, from the waves. Mean- 
time, the brig had struck on the rocks; and the 
darling wealth which he had so prized, was feed- 
ing the devouring sea. 

When he awoke from that long swoon, in 
which he had been so near to death, he seemed 
broken-hearted. His trust was in riches alone, 
and they had deserted him. Four poor fellows 
found their graves in the deep. Onc of those 
who escaped was John Burgess. He, too, had 
been near to death, and he became thoughtful 
and serious in the contemplation of his danger. 

Ic was his last struggle with the sca. He mar- 
ried Priscilla Stedman and settled down steadily 
athome. He was ever kind to the widows of his 
two comrades, and to Rachel while she lived. 
She gave up fortune-telling, and supported her 
self by her work. She had tasted revenge, but it 
brought only bitterness. When Thomas Eaton 
lay sick, it was she who watched many nights by 
his bedside. Pity for his sufferings succeeded to 
her former feelings toward him. For long ycars, 
the point where the Betsey was wrecked, was 
known only by the name of Rachel’s Curse; a 
name over which the repentant woman often 
Wept bitter tears. 

NOTHING LOST. 

Horseshoe nails, picked up by the grubbers 
about the streets, and the scraps of steel from 
needle factories, are eagerly bought up by the 
Birmingham gunmakers, a3 the best of all ma- 
terial for the barrels of muskets and rifles. Steel 
pen waste is bought back by the Sheffield steel 
makers at ten pounds per ton; Birmingham 
brass fillings fetch half the value of new brass ; 
and steel-tilings are valuable to chemists and 
apothecaries. Jewellers’ and gold beaters’ sweep- 
ings are rated at a very high value; the sweep- 
inys of the benches aid floors are always pre- 
served for sale; the clothing and aprons have a 
sufficient number of nartioles of gokd in and 
sbout them to give them a marketable value; 
the older they are, of course, the better. A gold- 
beater can gencrally obtaim a new waistcoat for 
an old one; and sometimes a very old waistcoat 
will be bought by a refiner at a great price. 
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BY ALEX. B. HALL. 





“I BE@ your pardon!” 

“ Excuse me, sir!” 

Very pretty, you say, but what does it mean ¢ 
O, angelically-dispositioned peraser of this ines- 
timable periodical, we answer your impatient in- 
terrogatory in the words of the mother of Sir 
William Jones, “Read, and you will know.” 
This sententious aphorism is but one out of the 
brilliant series of pearls of wisdom to be strung 
on the thread of our narrative; and if a love of 
jewelry is among your many resplendent virtues, 
we counsel you to patronize our establishment, 
for we have a few more left, of tho same sort. 
We trade cheap, on the principle of the old wo- 
man, who, when asked how she could afford to 
sell all her ribbons “thrippence below cost,” 
answered that she made up her deficit by her ex- 
tensive sales. Come, then, ye nude of wisdom’s 
charms, come and adorn yourselves. 

The scene was Washington Street—the hour, 
half-past eleven, A. M.—the season, epring. 
The first speaker was a fashionably-dressed young 
maa, and his interlocutor a beautiful young lady. 
Their situation was the most emburrassing in the 
world, for as the gentleman entered 4Vashington 
Street from School Sereet, he had been unexpect- 
edly confronted by the fair damsel in question. 
After a succession of desperate efforts to pass 
one another, which only resulted in various dis- 
agreeabic collisions, and mutaal attractions and 
repuisions analogous to the manouvres of two 
electrified pith-balls, they had come to a stand 
still. The blush on the lady’s cheek, although 
decp and rich as the crimson on a sunset cloud, 
was nearly equalled by the corresponding hue of 
the gentleman’s face. One last despairing move 
ment on his part to pass his lovely antagonist, 
was unfortunately seconded by 2 simultancous 
endeavor on hers; and perceiving almost irre 
pressible mirth on the countenance of his com- 
panion, who stood a few feet distant to watch the 
issue of the rencontre, the geatloman raised his 
hat from his head, and, marching at right angles 
directly to the curb-stone, gave utterance to the 
above ejaculation, whieh elicited its fellow from 
the rosy lips of mademoiselle. With a bow and 
a glance from her bright eyes of mingled amuse- 
ment and vexation, she availed herself of hig 
retreat, and passed on, entering a store a short 
distance below. Onur hero cast his cycs behind 
him as she went by; and, notieing that she had 
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dropped her handkerchief, he hastily picked it 
up, and was on the point of following her to re- 
turn it, when, dbeerving a fame in one ¢orter, 
he paused, coolly pocketed the delicate mouchoir, 
and rejoined his companien. The latter received 
him with mock gravity, while merriment evident- 
ly filled his soul to the very brim. 

“‘ Bravo,” was his salutation. ‘Ralph, you 
are in luck to-day; I envy you your fete-c-tete 
-with so charming a neighbor. ‘Pon honor, now, 
don’t waste your kisses in private on that hand- 
kerohief; without doubt, it was a fair prisoner of 
war, but be magnanimous, and yive it to me. It 
shali be framed in magnificent style, and receive 
my profoundcst adoration.” 

“I should like to gag you with it, Harry,” re 
torted his irritated friend. “Could not you have 
had sense enough not to stand grinning like a 
death’s-head, while I was all in a perspiration 
wish frantic efforts to get outof my scrape? Yeu 
haven't ag much heart as a rotten shag-bark, 


ene 


“ And you have mot as mach sweetiiess as a 
premature crab-apple, Ralph,’’ replied the im- 
perturbable Harry. ‘“O, that partial judge, For- 
pane, if she had only put me in your shoes !’”’ 

“T wish she haed,”, exclaimed Ralph, vehe 
mently. ‘I shoald like to know if anything can 
set your cold blood afiwe. You are the most 
phiegmasic—” 
| “ Phew,’*said Harry, “ draw it mild, I left my 
Webster at home this morning. But are not the 
eweet divinities so enchanting en close inspection, 
eh q”? 

“* Confound vou? cried his friénd, in a tower 
ing peesion, ‘‘it’s the third time I’ve made a 
fool of myself before her, aad she’s a splendid 
girl, by Jove!”’ 

‘‘ Aha, an old flame, is she ?’”’ chuckled Harry. 
“‘ What a romantic rendezvous you choso! The 
raging mildness of a midday moon shed ineffable 
fragrance on the pellucid glade where Damon 

and Amaryllis—” 

“ Don’t, don’t!’ expostulated poor Ralph, in 
a wild appeal to his pitilées tormentor. ‘“ What 
ao you want to cut a fellow up so for, Harry? 
if you must know where I have seen her, I’ll 
tell you, just to put a stopper in the bunghole of 
that barrel of nonsense which you call your head. 
Day before yesterday I was descending from the 
gallery of the Music Hall after the concert, and 
got wedged among a bevy of houris, whose abun- 
daat crinoline nearly extinguished mé. I was 
devoting every energy of my nature to the one 


object of reducing myself to. the least possible 


compass, and was congratalating myself on never 
having felt quite so small before, when, unfortn- 
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nately hissing a step, lL only saved myself ibm 
diving headlong into that sea of beauty by ia 
voluntarily clapping my hand on the Talma be 
fore me. At the same time I was conscious of 
& mysterious entanglement of my foot, and a 
simultaneous noiee of silk that set all my tecth on 
edge for an hoar afterwards. My fair supporter 
turned round in wonder and astonishment at my 
audacity, and gathered up her torn dress in stately 
reserve, while I stammered out my apologies as 
well as I could. But the titeers’that stabbed my 
ears on every side niade me endure agonies um 
told, until I escaped from the press, and vanished. 
Well, that was bad enough; but my second rea 
contre was twice as excruciating. Yesterday 
afternoon I went out to take tea with a lady 
friend in Roxbary, and as I was somewhat be 
lated, I hailed an omnibus te save time. The 
driver rolled his clumsy vehicle near the side- 
walk, and I began to ascend the steps; but before 
I had reached the only seat still vacant, the im: 
padent blackguard whipped up his herses, thereby 
giving the whole conveyance a sudden lurch te 
one side. I clutched convulsively at the check 
strap above, and, as I found I had lost my bal- 
anee beyond recovery, endeavored to steer my- 
self inte the blessed little harbor I mentioned 
without involving my neighbors m my own die 
tress. But with a glance quick as lightning I 
theasured the distance between the said seat and 
my own awkward carcass, and perceived it was 
impracticable; with a shuddering presentiment I 
shot a momentary lock at the Indy towards whom 
I was helplessly gravitating, and imagine my 
chagrin at recognising the injured princess of thé 
day before. Of course it was only the infinite 
imal fraction of a second that I hovered in mid> 
air, bet during that period mortification ran riot 
in my hackless breast; the next instant, a fall—a 
little shrick—a roar of laughter—and I was péck- 
ing myself up from the ledy’s lap, and begging 
pardons enough to reprieve all the criminals in 
Christendom. Bat my emotions were too much 
for me; I seized the strap with both hands, and 
pulled with a vehemence sufficient to wrench the 
driver’s leg out of its socket. The curses ‘die 
tinctly audible from without indicated that such 
might have been the result; but without waiting 
to ascertain the truth of the case, I made my ex- 
it from the infernal old cart as quickly as pos 
sible. And now,” exclaimed the poor fellow, 
with a comical, yet lugubrious expression of 
face, “I am going out to-morrow to hunt up this 
lovely incognito, and return her handkerchief ; 
if rencontre number four is not better than the 
others, I’ll go a swimming in a tank of sal- 
phuric acid.” leg ; 
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“So I would,” returned the sympathizing 
Harry ; “I'll fish for your body afterwards, aud 
beit my hook with Celia’s handkerchief; dead or 
alive, you will smap at it. But if you return the 
dainty article, tic your heart up im it, and label 
the parcel, ‘To the adorable Celia,’ for one is as 
much her property as the other.” 

“ You are an unregenerate pagan, Harry,’’ re- 
plied the young man, reddening? “if you had the 
sensibility of a broiled codfish, you would know 
thet self-respect requires me. to exculpate myself 
in her eyes, and—and—” 

“Q, I understand,” interrupted Harry, taking 
leave of his companion at the corner of a street, 
“T appreciate the delicacy of your sentiments. 
But take my advice, besure to conciliate mama, 
sad don’t forget to send your humble obedient 
bis share of the cake. Adien, mon ami—vive 
Pamour {'” 

“Confound the seamp,”’ muttered he, half 
nettled and half ploased at his friend’s raillery, 
“sme day I will beeven with him. Bus you 

might do wore, after all, Ralph Somers; she’s a 
magnificent girl. Pish, when a man begins to 
be a fool, there is no stopping. I wish I had 
given back her handkerchief at the time; let me 
look at it again,” 

With these words he produced the article ia 
question, and scrutinised it thoroughly; in one 
corner wae written in a delicate female hand, 
“Isebel Harton.” Having satisfied himself that 
he had read the name accurately, he repeated it 
0 himself several times, and mentally resolved 
thet he would see its beantifal owner again before 


' Subeet, 


The afternoon, aecordingly, found him strolling 
tuuong the highlands of Roxbury, inqniring for 
the hoase of Mr. Harton. Several unsuccesaful 
ailempts to discover the nest of his bird-of-Para- 
tee were at last followed by one more agreeable 
© his wishes; and, mere than half distrusting 
kis unusaal method of seeking a lady’s acquaint 
tare, he spproached a large, handsome mangion, 
Gtuated on a little emiaetce, and surrounded by 
Waétefully arranged grounds. He was perfectly 
*uscious that etiquette would hold up her hands 
it borror at the ides of his net being formally 
introduced; but he reflected that “faint heart 
fever won fair lady,” and mentally snapped his 
fingers tn etiquetie’s foe. He rang the bell, and 
Presently a servant appeared. 

“Is Miss Harton at home ?” he asked. 

"Yes, sir; will you dtep int” replied thé do- 
mestic, civilly. “What uame siaill I say 2” 

The young man’s heart beat like a steam- 
eagine st the thought of his own audacity. 

“Be to kind as to take np my catd, end say 


° 


that Bir. Somers requests to ses Miss Harton a 
few moments.” 

The servant ushered him into the drawing 
reom, which was empty, and disappeared. 
Ralph braced himself for the coming interview. 
After a short delay, which seemed to him hike the 
interval between the condemnation and execution 
of a criminal, the door opened, and the beautiful 
Isabel entered the apartment. Without mani- 
festing any surprise at such an unusnal visit, she 
politely motioned him to a sofa, and seated hes 
self at some distance from him, awaiting the aar 
nouncemenst of his errand. 

‘I must request your indulgence, Miss Has 
ton,” said Ralph, with perfect outward solf 
possession, although inwardly he completely 
realized the strangeness of his position, “for 
having taken so great a liberty as to call upon 
you personally, without ever having had the 
honor of an introduction. My object is samply 
to return a handkerchief which I picked up ig 
the street, bearing yofr name. I might have re 
stored it to you without intruding upon your 
leisure ; but I trust you will pardon the freedom 
I have ventured to use, in order to apologize 


more completely for what must have seamed sq — 


much like intentional rudeness. By some strange 
fatality, I have three times cansed you great an- 
noyauce, although nothing could have bee 
further from my wishes. I beg you wt believe 
that I deeply regret my own awkwardness, end 
am most sincerely sorry cver to have placed we 
in such embarrassing situations.”’ 

“ Iadeed, Mr. Somers,” replied the beautiful 
girl, with a pleasant and cordial smile on hes 
features, “I beg you never to think of it again; 
I assure you, you greatly exaggerate the import 
ance of such trifles, which required no apology 
at all Iam extremely sorry you have taken the 
trouble to come so far merely to restore a hand- 
kerchief, which I was ignorant I had lost antl 
you mentioned the fact.’’ 

At the conclusion of his little speech (which 
we fear wes hardly an extempore effort), and dur- 
ing Mise Harton’s reply to it, Ralph bad been 
searching his pockets for tho lost article; and pie, 
ture the intensity of his chagrin and mortification 
as the truth came upon him like an avalangohe, 
that he had left it behind! Isabel instantaneously 
divined the real state of the case; she saw the 
blood rush to his face reddening it to the roots of 
his hair, and as ewiftly retreat, leaving it pallid 
as marble. If she had not perceived the real 
distress of the young men’s mind, the incongruity 
aad gbeurdity of the whole matter would bave 
overpowered her self-control; but ber quiel: 


| sympathy with all kinds of suffering took away 


ot ee oe ee 
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every inclination to laugh. Ralph at last spoke, 
with a forced smile upon his countenance, and a 
voice trembling in spite of himself. 

“It may seem, perhaps, a premeditated insult, 
Miss Harton, when I tell you that the handker- 
chief I thought I had with me has been left be- 
hind by some careless mistake of my own. I 
have once again made myself ridiculous in your 
eyes, but I promise you this shall be the last 
time. Your property shall be sent immediately 
by express ; if I had noother motive than simply 
to vindicate my own sincerity, I should be con- 
cerned to see it restored. If you will only have 
the same charity for my last misfortune which you 
have so generously expressed for its predecessors, 
I will take pains never to need the same indul- 
gence a fifth time.” 

So saying, he took his hat and rose to go, but 
Isabel eagerly motioned him to remain. 

‘Do not feel 50 keenly about a mere nothing, 
I enttreat you, Mr. Somers, “she said, with gen- 
uine kindness in her large, glorious eyes; “I 
shall never forgive myself for having baen-the 
innocent cause of so much chagrin, if you persist 
in viewing this idle matter through a microscope. 
Pray laugh at the whole with me, for we have 
both been equally placed in a ridiculous light; 
and believe me, it is true wisdom not to waste 
feeling on such undeserving objects as little mis- 
takes And accidents.” 

The unaffected kindness of her tone and man- 
ner. went to poor Ralph’s heart, and, as we often 
feel more gratitude for little favors than for great, 
he felt that her beauty was the least of her 
charms, for it was only the transparent veil 
through which shone her true womanly natare in 
all its loveliness. As he again rose to go, she 
extended her hand toward him; he took it in his 
own, and bowing his head, was on the point of 
imprinting a kiss upon the white, taper fingers, 
when the door suddenly opened, and Mr. Harton 
entered. Isabel hastily withdrew her hand, and, 
coloring deeply, said to her father: 

‘Let me introduce you to Mr. Somers, papa.” 

The large, stout gentleman advafced, and 
offering his hand, said with a penetrating glance 
in the young man’s face : 

“I am ‘always glad to know my danghter’s 
friends ; how do you do, Mr. Somers ?” 

Ralph stammered out something about the 
weather, and was evidently in no little confusion, 
when Isabel came to his rescue, and said with 
quiet self-possession : 

‘* Mr. Somers found my handkerchief in the 
street, papa, and was so kind as to come to Rox- 
bury on purpose to restore it. I feel very much 
obliged to him, indeed, for his politeness.” 


A TALE OF A HANDKERCHIEF, 


“Somers, Somers,” said Mr. Harton, repeat- 
ing the name abstractedly (he saw there was 
embarrassment on both sides, and, having un- 
limited confidence in his daughter, wished to ex- 
tricate them from it), “my college chum was 
named Somers, Richard T. Somers. Perhaps 
you are a relation of his, sir t”’ 

‘“‘ That was my father’s name, sir,” answered 
Ralph, internall¥ thanking the old gentleman for 
his tact, “but he died several years ago.” 

‘*Then upon my word,” said he, warmly, “it 
is the luckiest chance in the world that brought 
you here, Mr. Somers. Your father and I were 
old friends of long standing, and for years and 
years we corresponded together; but after I went 
to Calcutta, I suddenly ceased to hear from him, 
and never knew where he was, or what had be- 
come of him. You must stop to-night, sir; I 
have a hundred questions to ask. I shall depend 
on seeing you here to tea, and you must come 
and see us often, very often. I might have 
known you were Dick’s son,” he added, looking 
in the young man’s face, “same oyes, same hair, 
same everything. Well, well, it will be my tarn 
next.” And with these words the old gentleman 
left the room. 

The two remained in silence for some time. 
Ralph at last broke the pause, saying : 

‘May I consider that I have Miss Harton’s 
permission to call, as well as her father’s ¢” 

‘“T shall always welcome my father’s friends,” 
she answered evasively, and a little distantly, 
adding in a more cordial tone, “ I am sure noth- 
ing has happened to make your visits other than 
acceptable. Besides,” she continued, a Htele 
mischievously, “you may as well bring my 
handkerchief yourself now, instead of sending it.” 

Having thus seen our hero fairly launched on 
the “course of true love,” we will hope that it 
‘ran smooth” for the future, and that the little 
ripples at its commencement were not prophetic 
of subsequent matrimonial storms. One. thing 
is sure, and that is, that about a year after, the 
Daily Tattler contained the following notice: 

“In Boston, May 11, by Rev. Alfred Coupler, 


D. D., Mr. Ralph Somers, of Boston, to Miss 
Isabel, daughter of Frederick Harton, Eeq., of 
Roxbury.” 


It may be interesting to add that Ralph’s 
groomsman on the occasion was Mr. Herfry Liv- 
ingstone ; and after the ceremony was over, he 
was overheard to whisper in the bridegroom’s ear : 

“Tsay, Ralph, if you find any more handker- 
chiefs, send me word, will you ?”’ 


THE HEART. 


When thou art fain to trace a map of thine own heart, 
As. vered land set down the t part. 
. C. Tranca. 


THE MUGQDER AT THE INK... 


(omenrat.) 
SABBATH. 


BE BDWIK 8. LISCOMB. 


This is thy blessed day! 
My spirit falters in its prayer, 
As from the past no sacred ray— 
No holy thought returns from there. 


With hateful sins oppressed, 

My weary heart sinks down: 
Unworthy of thy hely reat, 

Unfit to seek thy promised crown! 


Yet, wouldst thy merey bring 
Unto my struggling fears 
Some ray of hope, on angel-wing, 
To cleanse the stain of former years— 


Then, penitent, my heart would cling 
In faith to Jesus’ feet ; 

Rejoicing in each sacred thing, 
And for thy presence meet. 





(ORIGINAL. } 


THE MURDER AT THE INN, 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENOE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MACDONALD. 





Ir was, perhaps, two hundred years ago, that 
& wayside inn was situated upon a lonely road in 
one of the Channel counties of England, almost 
within sound of the sea. It. was freqnested 
chiefly by the meaner population of the neigh- 
borhood—fishermen and smugylers from the 
coast, and drovers and graziers from the inland 
country of the vicinity ; with occasionally one of 
a better class—sometimes a tourist who had 
wandered from the beaten roads, in search of the 
picturesque, or, more frequently, a belated trav- 
eller,; tarrying at the “White Hart” during the 
hight, from the necessity of the case. . 
Upon the particular evening on. which the 
tragic event which gives name to this story oc- 
curred, the tap-room of the inn was threnged 
*with the motley crowd which usually assembled 
there at this hour. One—and the only one of 
those present to whom we need to allude—was 
sitting moodily by the fire, with his hat drawn 
low over his eyes. Through the evening, he 
had refused to join in the rough vconviviality of 
those around him ; and it was only upon the in- 
terruption caused by the entrance of a new- 
comer, that he raised his eyes: But before turn- 
img oar attention to the latter, is may be well to 
giance briefly at the person thus introduced. 
Richard Tyrrell—for such was his name—was 
enc whose vices had hurried him from affluetice 
and respectability’to alow level of poverty and 
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degradation. Hardly ten years béfore, he had 
imherited, at the decease of his parents, an ample 
fortune and an enviable position in the society of 
the metropolis. The former had been dissipated 
by an unbounded indulgence of every vicious 
propensity of his mind; the latter lost by a dis- 
graceful expulsion from the university, and the 
subsequent adoption of the wild and evil life of a 
coast-amuggler. Thas it happened that he ap- 
peared, on this night, desperate in heart as in 
exterior, and brooding, evidently, in moody si- 
lence, on the unhappy vicissitudes of his caneer. 
.The person whose entrance caused Richard 
Tyrrell to look up, was a traveller of manly and 
honest appearance, who bore a heavy satchel apen 
his arm. Pausing suddenly before Tyrrell, he 
gazed doubtfally and inquiringly into his face. 
The latter half shrunk from the searching glance 
of the stranger; and moving a few steps away, 
the latter immediately returned, and grasping the 
smuggier by the hand, he exclaimed, heartily : 

“Sarely I am not mistaken here! Tyrrell, 

Dick Tyrrell, don’t yeu know me ?”’ 
.- “7 should know you,” waa the unwilling and 
half surly reply. ‘But what, Mervyn Clifford, 
do you wish with me? Iam not, I assure you, 
so far degraded as to bear patiently the jibes and 
jeers of those who knew me in better days !”” 

“‘Nor do I wish to reproach you, Richard; 
you should know nie better,” was the instant re- 
sponse. ‘‘Come apart with me, for an hour; I 
will tty to convince you that I have not quite for- 
gotten our old Oxford friendship.” 

Ordering & private room, a fire, and a bottle of 
wine, Mervyn Clifford conducted his still unwil- 
ling acquaintance away. They remained clos 
eted together for a full hour. The subject of 
their conversetion never transpired, although its 
purport may perhaps be gathered from a remark 
of Clifford to his companion, as they re-entered 
the tap-room together. 

“If money can aid you, Richard,” he said, 
“you shall be no longer an outcast and de- 
spised ; and here-I’have the meana by which I 
think I can accomplish the end.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he struck his 
hand upon the valise which he still carried, caus- 
ing a dull sound, as though of coin or metal, 
The incident was witnessed by a dozen persons 
who. remained in the room. Shortly after, the 
traveller retired for the night; and still later, 
Richard Tyrrell declared his intention of passing 
the night at the inn (a very unusual proceeding 
on his part), and was accordingly shown to ® 
room. 

In the silence of the hours which succeeded— — 
at the hour of midnight, in fact—the whole 


household of the inn was startled from sleép by a 
‘moet terrible amd deathly shriek, proceeding, ap- 
parently, from the room ocoupied by Mervyn 
Clifford. Hardly a moment was needed to bring 
the mnkeeper and his servants, with arms and 
lights, to the spot; and here a bloody and thrill- 
ing scene was presented to their astonished 
senses. The door of the chamber was flung 
wide open; and as they entered, they discovered 
the bleeding body of Mervyn Clifford, still quiv- 
ering im its death-throes upon the foor, habited 


in nightelothes, and apparently just dragged | 


from the disordered bed. The only windew of 
ties room was open, and upon the fleor beside 
the body was the valise, open; and its contents, 
gold, sitver and bills, in profusion, scattered 
abeat the room. But that upon which the eyes 
ef the innkeeper and his men restetl with the 
most horrified amazement, wae the figure of a 
man, holding a bloody knife im his hand, aad 
kneeling over the prostrate body! Alarmed by 
the noise of their entrance, he started te hie feet, 
and gazing around him in terrified confusion, 
with an exclamation of alarm, he turned to ffeec. 
Both door and window, however, were promptly 
barred against his egress, and in an instant he 
was seived, the knife wrested from him, asd him- 
self securely detained by the arme of those who 
sterounded him. 

“ Scand off—release me!” he eriod, struggling 
fn their grasp. ‘‘For heaven's sake, speak! is 
it possible that you mean to charge me with this 
murder? I declare, most solemaly, that I came 
here for the same purpose as yourselves, aroused 
by that fearful shrick. Sed—he opens bis eyes; 
he is about to speak! For heaven's sake, hear 
him; bis words will aequit me!’ 

The dying man, in truth, had jest then un- 
elosed his eyes. Whispering feintly the words— 
“Tam dying! he has killed me!” he relapsed 
into a state of seeming unconsciomsness. . 

“Speak, sir! who do you mean by he? who 
has killed you?” the innkeeper exclaimed, bend- 
ing over him. Once more Mervyn . Clifford 
opened his glazing eyes, and pemting with stif: 
fened Anger towards the horror-steichenr prisoner, 
he uttered haskily, and in the last words: he ever 
spoke : 

“ He—Richard Tyrrell—he has killed me!” 

With a groan of inward agony, the wahappy 
prisoner covered his face with his hands, and 
euffered himself to be led passively from the 
toom. From the inn, early as was the hour, he 
was taken directly before a magistrate, who com- 
mitted him immediately to the jail of the cowwty. 

Those were the simple facts connected with the 
murder, ae they transpired at the ian, upon: the 
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night of its commissien, and amid the confusion 
and terror attending its discovery. But dark and 
damning as they then appeared, when the solem- 
nity and searchittg certainty of a legal investiga- 
tion were applied, the prisoner was hopelessly 
environed by the perfect chain of testimony which 
was adduced against him, pointing as with the 
finger of doom towards him, as the murderer of 
Mervyn Clifford ! 
meeting with the latter, upon that fatal evening, 


From the very moment of his 


every circumstance which had happened was con- 
The fact 
of his knowledge of the possession of money by 


od 
* 


strued with fearful weicht against him. 


Clifford, as it appeared most conclusively from 
the testimony of the loungers in- the tap-room; 
his unusual proceeding in taking a room, that 
night, at the White Hart; his inquiry of the 
servant who lighted him to it (which appeared in 
evidence) as to the chamber occupied by Clifford ; 
the fact that his bed. was found undisturbed, and 
none of his clothes removed from his person ; 
these significant facts, followed in regular suc- 
cession by the overwhelming testimony of the 
chamber of the murder; and last, and strongest 
of all, the declaration of the murdered man, 
made in the very shadow and knowledge of ap 
proaching death, than which better evidence 
could seareely exist—all conspired to surrotdnd 
the wretched prisoner with a barrier of ciremme 
stances, from which escape seemed impossible. 
And so it was. The accused had plead ‘not 
guilty ;” but when called upon for his defence, he 
And 
although the ablest advocates present, out of pity 
for his condition, volunteered to, and certainly 
did defend him, and to the best of their ability, 
still, hardly a fact or circumstance favorable te 
the prisoner was brought to light. The charge 
of the judge was, in effect, an instruction to the 
jury to return a verdict of guilty, which they did 
immediately, and without leaving their seats. 
Upon being called on to answer as to why 
he should not be sentenced to death, Tyrrell 
again, and in the most solemn and earnest man ~ 
ner, protested his entire innocence of the death 
of Mervyn Clifford, assigning again, as a reason 
for his presence by his body, that he had been 
called there by the death-cry, and had but just 
drawn the knife from the wound where the mur- 
derer had plunged it, when his captors entered. 
The impression, however, produced by this 
avowal, may be gathered from a remark of the 


could only wildly protest his innocence. 


judge, who, im passing sentence of death, used 


the following extraordinary language : “ Richard 

Tyrrell, etther you or I committed this murder !” 
Tyrrell was forthwith remanded to his cell, to 

await'the day of execution. And it was while 
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here that he made a strange and startling con- 
feasion. It was to thie effeet: that he was the 
murderer of Mervyn Clifford—not, indeed, in 
fact, but in intention, and at Aeast; that he had 
stayed at the inn, upon the night of the murder, 
waited in his room until ali the household had 
retired, and approached and entered the chanaber 
of his friend, solely for the purpose of murdering 
kim, to obtain the contents of his satchel; and 
that he was only prevented from accomplishing 
his object, because forestalled by the death-blow 
of an unknown assassin, who fled through the 
window upon his approach, leaving him in the 
position in which he was found by the innkeeper ! 

It is almost needless to say tha$ this confession 
was looked upon ag declaring what was absurd 
and impossible; and by its very desperation, it 
seemed to confirm the guilt of the condomned, 
Publie indignation was excited against him, to 
the highest degree of exasperation; no reprieve, 
whatever, was allowed him; and upon the ad- 
judged day, Richard Tyrrell was executed for the 
came of which he had been found guilty, in the 
presence of thousands who flocked to witness the 
lamentable spectacle—protesting, with his latest 
breath, that the confession which he hed made 
since his trial, was true, in every particular ! 

Such is the story. And-sow, after a narrative 
so conclusive and certain in guilt as this (which 
We cannot wonder should have acted with abso-. 
lnte conviction upon the minds of his judges), it 
remains to be told that Richard Tyrrell uttered 
nothing but the truth in his dying confeasion, and. 
that he died, innocent of the blood of the mur 
dered man, save, as he had declared, in intention | 

The sequel, disclosing these strange and ex- 
taordinary facts, may be told in a few words. 
Fifty years, a full half century, after the exeen- 
tion of Tyrrell, and when the recollection of. his 
imputed crime had almost died with those who 
hed flourished in the prime of manhood at the 
time of its commission, an old and feeble man 
lay dying at the White Hart. He seemed to be 
inlittle bodily anguish, his dissolution proceed- 
ing rather from extreme age, and the slew decay 
of vitality, than from any sudden ‘suspension of 
the fanctions of nature. And yet he seemed. 
laboring under the most distresaing mental pain ; 
the unintelligible words, which he muttered from. 
tune to time, showed his mind to be fixed upon. 
tome one event of Ris past life, and as.he writhed 
and tossed about upen his bed, fearfal groans: 
barst continually from his lips, 

“Send for a priest—e clergyman!” he at 

length exclaimed ; and at éntervala he cantinued . 
to use the same imploring words, notwithstand- 


ing the assurances ef those arqund him, that they 


had done so, until ‘the ¢urate of the parish en-~ 
tered his room .aad sat down by his bed. 
“‘Don’tspeak, sir, if yom please!’ the dying 


‘man eagerly exclaimed. “I have little to say; 


but that I wish te aay at once, and ease my maind: 
of ite load. K4 is-a secret which I alone heve 
concealed within my breast, these fifty yeens ;, 
God forbid that I should die with it, leaving * 
forever unspoken! My name is Wat, Husdie. 
I have lived leng, sir, ahd committed many fene-: 
ful crimes; but the.one of which I would now: 
speak, is the blackeat, the most terrible and 
taeacherous of all. You may have heand of Mer 
vyn Clifford—a gentleman whe lived same aaa 
north of here 2?” 
. “ What! the same who was murdered ia thie, 
inm many years ego?” the clergyman asked, 
‘‘ Yes, sir; she very same. I waa his servant: 
fer a while, bederethe died, and sometimes trav- 
elied with him from one part of the country to 
another. He often earried lange sums of money: 
with him ; and'moéré than once, I contrived to 


steal a part of his treasure. But it was not long. ~ 


befora I was disoevered, and dismissed in dis- 
grace. I wandered away to one of the northern: 
cities, where I:quickly lost all that I had, in idie- 
ness and vice. Thea I grew desperate ; the wants 
af money drove me to that which I would not 


otherwise have dated todo. I knew that Mr. 


Clifford was to be at the White Hart ian, upon 


a: certain evening, With a large amount of money ; 


and I réanlved to go:there and try to-obtain it. 
“Upen thie evening, then, I arrived at the inn. 

The commtry was solitary and lonely, and no one' 

notieed my approach. I waited, behind the’ 


hetige, in: she wet and cold, until all the lights . 


were ant; and then, sallying out, I prepared to: 
cabry out any andertaking. The guest-chamber, 


as.I knew, was upon the first floor; the window - 
was low, unfhetened, and easily reached and 


opened ; and én afew moments I had reached the 
casing, and clambered within the room. I could’ 
hear the deep breathing of the sleeper, close at 
hand ; and ‘noiselessly, for I had removed my 
shoes before entesing, I crept around the rooin, 
seanching for the valise. This I soon feund, 
upon:'s chair by the bedside; I knew, by its 


great weight, that the money was in it; and ex- 
ulting 8t-zay waceess, 1 commenced to make goad | 


Tay rotreat. 
‘Bet, as fate would have it, I stumbled, in 


the: dankuess of the room, over a footstool, and - 
| fell at fall length, the bag clattering heavily as 1- 
came down. Mr. Clifford instantly staxted up: 
in bed, and demanded te know who was there. | 


I had hardly risen again to my feet, when he 


sprang from the bed and acized me. There was - 
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not a word uttered by either of us; the struggle 


was short and deadly. He was a much stronger 
man than I, and Iquickly found myself growing 
weak in his grasp. Thoughts of the conse- 
quences -of being taken filled mo with desper- 
ation; and drawing a knife which I had con- 
cealed, I plunged it into his breast. He gave 
one shriek, and fell, covered with blood, senseless 
and dying! While I was hurriedly scraping to- 
gether the money, which had been emptied from 
the valise, and scattered over the floor, in our 
struggle, a faint light shone in the room, and 
starting up in alarm, I discovered a man stand- 
ing behind me, carrying & dark lantern. I 
waited to see no more; but rushing to the win- 
dow, I sprang out and hastened across the fields. 
Not a person had seen me or known of my pree 
ence, save the dead man and him who had inter- 
rupted me; and never, a8 I believe, until this 


day, has my presence at the White Hart, upoa 


that fatal night, been suspected!” 

‘And you, wretched man,” the horrified curate 
exclaimed, “knew of the trial and execation of 
Richard Tyrrell for this crime, of Which you con- 
fess yourself to have been guilty ad 

“Ay, I knew it; and therefore my lips were 


sealod the closer! His death was the price of 


my lifé; and he died, when I might have saved 
him by speaking’ these words which I have 


spoken to you. And, before God, I wish that I 


had uttered them, and so saved him; better, far 
better for me, would a few moments of torture 
and shame upon the gibbet have been, than fifty 
long years of biting remoree,filled with agony, and 
haunted by the memory of this double maurder !” 

The strength of the dying penitent hardly 
carried him to the conclusion of his story. He 


expired soon after he had spoken the last words 


_—-more miserable in his end, it may be well be- 
lieved, than Richard Tyrrell, his unhappy victim. 

One explanation remains to be made, and we 
have donc. It may, perhaps, appear strange that 


Mervyn Clifford should, with his last words, in-. 


dicate Tyrrell as his assassin ; but this, upon ae 
little reflection, can be easily explained. The 
darkness of the room prevented Clifford from 
discovering by whom the fatal blow was struck ; 
and in the few moments of consciousness which 
superveried before death, the sight of his former 
servant struggling with these who had arrested 
him, with bloody hands, and pale and trembling 
with apprehension, naturally suggested to his 
mind, weakened as it was with approaching 
death, that his murderer stood before him. 
This, at least, is a reasonable hypothesis upon 
which to account for one of the strangest oceur- 
renoes connected with Tat MURDER at THE Lex. 
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MARY HAYWOOD'S BEAUX. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 








PART FIRST. 


What a pretty face was that of Mary Hay- 
wood! And how, more than ever pretty was it 
on the morning of which I write, as it leaned 
from the window and the mellow, September 
sunlight slanted its golden waves across it, till its 
frame of brown hair seemed thick with jewels, 
and the white forehead, touched as with a halo! 

But it was no angel’s face that it should be so 
circled about with light. The dainty curve of 
the red lips, the glimmer of pearly teeth between 
them, the dimples that the merry, happy smiles 
tracked over cheek and chin, and even the eyes, 
beantiful, brown and clear, testified, as plainly 
as they could, each and all, that the spirit which 
gave the glow, warmth and color to this living 
picture was very human. Alas, 60 very human ! 

But Mary Haywood, human though she was, 
at heart was troe, kind and trusty; and though 
at times, in the light of her own beauty, she 
went a little way from the right path, the better 
voice of reason and conscience within, always 
won her back again. Perhaps her mother thonght 
of this as she came into the room, and watched 
the pretty face, peering anxiously out of the 
window; because, for a moment, she looked 
smilingly upon her, with a true gleam of motherly 
pride in her eyes and about her mouth. But 
Mrs. Haywoot’s temper wasn’t of the most placid 
cast, in the world; and, very evidently, at that 
moment, a most aggravating thought stirred up 
alittle war within her, for she looked exceed-: 
ingly vexed, and the smile went from her face. 
“T should ike to know, Mary!” was the way 
she commenced, “I should like to know, what 
you are watching at that window for? and what, 
under the sun, you have got your hair curled up 
for, inthat shape? I would really like to know y? 

Now, Mary, the pleasant, happy little girl that 
she was, just smiled at this, and gave her curls a 
toss hackward, and pursed up her little red 
mouth in a very pretty coaxing way. 

“©, you needn’t maké up your coaxing 
mouths at me, Mary, you needn’t; I understand 
it all like a book! I know who you are on the 
lookout for, the little soft-handed, simpering- 
faced dolt!”’ Mrs. Heywood said, working her- 
self into a real passion. 

‘But, mother, you never saw him, you are 
not half fair about it—” 

“No, nor I never want to, that’s a fact! If 


you have a mind to Iet your head get turned in 
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this shape, I’ll have nothing to do with it. But 
let me tell you this, Mary, if you give up John 
Lathrop for this city fop, you’ll see the day that 
you'll repent of it. You will—mark my words !” 

Mrs. Haywood grew very emphatic as she 
spoke. She was in earnest, that was évident, 
for when she turned away her eyes were filled 
with tears, and there was a flush of indignation 
upon her comely face for a whole hour after- 
wards, as she busied herself about her household 
affairs. And Mary, too, was somewhat disturb- 


ed, yet she did not leave her place by the window, 


but continued watching there ; looking down the 
green lane to the road, and over the road until it 
lost itself in the distance. 

But she saw some one at last. Or, she saw 
the dust rise up like a cloud, and then come 
nearer and nearer along the old road, until, after 
awhile, the quick cantering of horses’ hoofs were 
close by the lane; and looking, again, out of the 
window—very shyly, of course—she saw her de- 
licate city lover, Mr. Henry Rainsforth, fasten- 
ing his horses at the old wooden post. Ah, how 
her eyes danced, then, and how her little dimpled 
hands grew busy in a moment, brushing back 
the clustering curls, adjusting the little linen 
collar, tying the brown riding hat, and smooth- 
ing down the folds of the faultless, sweeping skirt. 
And how bright her eyes were, as she danced out 
of the door and down the lane, holding back with 
her gloved hands, her long flowing habit ! 

She did not allow Mr. Rainsforth to enter the 
house. When he came for her she had a sly, 
pretty way of running to meet him, and of get- 
ting him away from her father’s premises as 
hastily as possible. So it is not to be wondered 
at, that when Mrs. Haywood went into the sit- 
ting-room, a few moments after, to speak to her, 
she was not to be scen, at the window, down the 
lane, only away off where the cloud of dust was 
rolling along the road. 

Mrs. Haywood sighed, and went about her 
work again. Never before had any of Mary’s 
love-affuirs so troubled her; but now it seemed, 
indeed, to her, that her poor child’s head was in 


danger of being turned ; that for the love of a few 


smoothly spoken compliments, and a few prettily- 
worded declarations, she would turn, forever, 
from a heart that was as true and trusty as the 
faithful sun, itself, that arose every morning in 
the east. Thinking this over and over again did 
not reconcile it to the mind of good Mrs. Hay- 
wood. Unlike many mothers, she cared more 
that the arm that should protect and the heart 
that should shield her child, should be true and 
strong, than that her home should be a grand 
and costly one, and that the lines of her life 
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should drop among the luxurious ways of wealth. 

While she worked in the kitchen, a step was 
heard at the back-door, and before she could 
glance out of the window, to learn who wa3 com= 
ing, John Lathrop entered the room. 

““Good morning, John!” she said, in her | 
pleasantest tone. ‘A fine morning.” 

“Yes, very fine,” John answered in a husky, 
unnatural voice. ‘Is Mary at home ?” : 

‘No, John, sho’s away, and I am sorry enough 
for it. You wished to see her? if you have any 
word for her, I gucss I can manage to remem- 
ber it.” 

“Thank you, but I think I will come again.” 

His eyes were on the floor (the pleasant, hon-. 
est blue eyes, that had always been so full of 
light and life), and he looked so sad and dis: 
heartened, that Mrs. Haywood could hardly keep 
back the tears. 

“Tt will be all right, I am sure, John,” she 
said, thinking to comfort him. 

“O, yes, all right, any way, I suppose,” he, 
answered, a little bitterly. ‘ You are very kind, 
Mrs. Haywood. I will call again this evening.” 

And so John went away, and Mrs. Haywood, 
thinking about him, and the cruel way in which. 
he was treated, put aside her work, and going: 
into her little bed-room, luxuriated in a “ good 
cry,” a womanly antidote for an overcharged . 
heart!) And Mrs. Haywood was relieved. 





PART SECOND. 

Mary Haywood sat in her little chamber weop- 
ing, though, for her life’s sake she could not tell 
just what troubled her. It was the evening after ' 
her ride with Henry Rainsforth, a clear, bright 
evening, with the mellow September moon riding 
high in the heavens, its brightness undimmed by 
the first touch of a cloud. 

Perhaps the child was thinking of the morning, 
and of the strango, polished words that Henry 
Rainsforth had spoken to her. Thinking of ' the 
fine home, in the city, that he had asked her to 
share. with him-—of her beauty which he had 
told her was fit to adorn a palace. And, then 
again, she might have been thinking of John 
Lathrop, of his little brown house on the hill, the 
broad fields of grain waving in front of it, and 
the green orchard running along at the back. 
She knew every tree in that orchard, every nook 
in and about the old house. Her lips moved, 
and she whispered softly, so very softly, as if 
afraid the evening air would turn traitor and 
carry her thoughts where she did not wish them 
to go— John—John !” 

Just at that moment, her mother called from - 
the foot of the stairs, saying that some one was 
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waiting in the sitting-room to see her, and that 
she must come down. Who could it be? Per- 
haps Henry had come to speak to her father. 
Maybe, it was John, but she hoped not, she 
could not bear to see, or speak with him. 

After bathing her face and brushing back her 
curls, she went down to the sitting-room. As 
she had feared, John was there. When she went 
into the room he was talking with her mother, 
but her presence seemed a signal for their conver- 
sation to cease, for after she bowed and faintly 
said “good evening,” her mother turned away 
and left them alone together. Left them alone 
just as she had done a hundred times before—not 
ina laughing, teasing way, but with a severe, 
settled look in her eyes and about her mouth. 
They sat for several moments without speaking, 
and the silence to Mary was oppressive and 
painful. But at last, John said, in s sad, alter- 
ed way, rising and going towards her : | 

* You can’t want us both, Mary, I am eure. 
Will you choose between us, now ?”’ 

She had not expected this. It came so very 
suddenly upon her, that the color went away from 
her face, leaving her as white as though she had 
been dead. She could not speak, even. Her 
lips moved, but not a sound came from them. 
All the while John stood watching her. Ifit had 
been any one in the world besides him, her speech 
would not have turned traitor to her. 

“Will you tell me, now?” he asked, again, 
seeing that she did not speak. 

The color came back to her face at this. Why 


was he so anxious to prese the question upon 


her? She would ask him. §o she said, half- 
shading her face with her hand: 

“ Why do you ask that!” 

‘Why!’ he repeated, his eyes kindling. 
“Who has a better right to ask it? Am Ia dolt, 
indeed, Mary, because I am of country birth ?” 

Ah, John, John! Your quick, hasty speech 
has done the work for you. There will be no 
more hesitation, no lack of words, now! The 
ctimson heart of the crimeonest rose wae never 
richer in color than are the cheeks of Mary! 

“No one, I do not question your right. You 
ate free to go, when you choose !” 

'¢ Well—I will go!” 

.And he went. All the time that he was going 
Mary prayed that he might come back again 
Bat no. He did not raise his eyes to her face as 
he tweed away. His step was firm and steady 
as he crossed the room, and firm and steady 
dewn the lane, and into the road, until she could 
hear it no longer. Then, foolish child, how her 
heart grew still within her, as if the whole of its 
lif had gone out after him! And how likes 
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guilty thing, she crept softly up stairs, to weep 
the whole night away ! 
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PART THIRD. 

Bright and cheery as the next morning was, 
to Mary it seemed the darkest that had ever 
dawned upon the earth. 

“How pale you are, child, are you sick ?” 
was the first exclamation of Mrs. Haywood, as 
she entered the kitchen. 

“No not sick, I am very well. I came down 
to help you about breakfast. What shall I do?” 

“Do? Why nothing with that moping look 
on your face. You'd better go out a little way 
and get a taste of the fresh air. You're a8 white 
as a ghost.” 

‘Where shall I go?” 

“ Well, if that isn’t a funny question for a girl 
like you! Why, where’s the road, child ?” 

Mary did not answer, but moved slowly away 
to get her hat and shawl; while her mother wish- 
ed secretly, that Henry Rainsforth had been at 
the bottom of the Red Sea for all of coming to 
Cranston with his pretty, insipid face. Perhaps 
she would have been in a more amiable state of 
mind could she have known where Mary’s thoughts 
were that morning. 

© Which way should she go? up or down the 
road?’ Mary wondered, as she stood at the foat 


| of the lane. 


She hesitated a moment, and only a moment. 
Looking once towards the hill, where John’s 
house stood, decided her, and she turned in an 
opposite direction. As she went along, revolving 
in her mind the incidents of the last twenty-four 
hours, she noticed a half-folded letter lying in the 
grass by the roadside. Stooping to pick it up 
she caught a glimpse of the penmanship which 
seemed strangely familiar to her. She knew, at 
once, that it was none other than that of Henry 
Rainsforth. Wondering, at his carclessness, she 
folded the letter and was about placing it in her 
pocket, when sho caught sight of her own name, 
half-way down the sheet. That was enough to 
do away with all caution. Curiosity must be 
satisfied. So she read the letter. Ah, whata 
strange letter it was, too! and what strange things 
were there for a lover to say of his sweetheart ! 

Standing there in the road, Mary read it again 
and again ; read it till her eyes scemed bursting 
from her head, and her lips were white with mor- 
tified pride and anger. 

He was having a sweet flirtation,” so Harry 
Rainsforth wrote to his city friend, “with a little 
country beauty. She was as fresh and bright as 
a June rose, without a city way or air to spoil 
her. And better than all, she was strictly dovot- 
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ed to him ; turned the-aqld shouhler to-every 
one of her try beaux. 
thing he said/to her—that some day~ she would 
be mistress of his city home and city fortune. 
Ha, ha! was rich indeed! But he hada 
plan—woulsi his friend like to hear it? This was 
the way itrun—” — 

Ah, ‘how the soul of the woman revolted at 
the words which followed! How she loathed and 
spuryicd the poor wretch who had so insulted her! 
Bus where aud whet next? Should she go home 
to/her mother and lay the letter before her? No, 


she did not think that the wisest way. Should- 


she go to her father—her sober, steady, practical, 
plow-thoughted fathor? No, that would be of 
jbat very little use. There was but onc to go to, 

fand that oue was John—abused, wronged Joha. 
But she went to him. He was out in the or- 
chard, his mother said, when she inquired for 
him at the house. So to the orchard she went, 
and there she found him. When he saw her, a 
strange look of wonder and surprise came over 
his features. But for her ghastly face, he woutd 
have turned away from her. 

“ What—what is it?”” he asked, as she placed 
the lettor in his hands. 

But without speaking, she motioned him to 
read, and then sank down ‘upon the green turf, 
and covered her face with her hands. When 
she looked up his features were convulsed and 
burning with rage. 

“Stay here,” he said, taking her by the arm. 
“ Stay until I come back. No, you cannot go.” 

With the letter in his hand, he leaped over the 
orchard fence, and strode hastily across the ficld, 
in the direction of Esq. Fuller’s house, where 
Henry Rainsforth was a guest. It seemed to 
Mary that he was not away three minutes, before 
she saw him coming back again, holding the un- 
fortunate city wight by the collar, in a manner 
which the latter gentleman might have com- 
plained of on account of its familiarity. When 
he came to the orchard wall, he leaped ovor with 
him with as much ease as a cat wonld have 
madc the same distance with some paltry game 
in ber mouth. 

“You see that lady, Mr. Rainsforth ?” John 
began, dragging him up to Mary. 

“Yes, y-c-e-s, sir.” 

“ And you see that letter ?”” 

“* Yes—yes, sir.” 

“Di you write that letter?” 

“No—that is—I—you see—” 

“Did you write it?” thundered John. 

““Yes. That is, I didn’s mean it.” 

“Yes you did write it, anti to pay you for it, I 
am going to break every bone in your contemp- 
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tible body. Down on-your knees, quick, before 
Miss Haywood, and beg her forgiveness !” 

He went down. upon his knees, whether willing- 
ly or not, John Lathrop will havo to say. But 
this much I know, that he sued as humbly for 
pardon, as ever did a condemned criminal, or an 
errant school-boy. But Mary did not answer 
him; instead, she turned away with an expres- 
sion of intense loathing upon her face. 

“Can I go now ?” he asked, as he arose to his 
feet, turning a pitiful look upon John. 

“Yes, you can go! By go, I mean that you 
may leave Cranston, just a8 quick as your puny 
feet can carry you, and if I catch sight of your 
face once, mind, once more here, I'll show you 
little mercy.” 

Depend upon it, reader, that grass didn’t grow 
under Henry Rainsforth’s feet as he made his way 
to the depot. After he went, John turned away 
without a word. But Mary followed him, saying 
between her teaxs, as she laid her hand on his 
arm: ‘Ido not know how to thank you fer 
your kindness, John. Depend upon it, I wifl 
never forget it of you. I do not ask you to for- 
give me, I know that that is impossible.” 

It was her turn now to go awayfrom him. As 
she started, he caught her firmly by the arm. 

‘“‘Not so, Mary,” he said in a slightly trem- 
ulons voice. ‘If you have the first thought of 
love and kindness for me,if you care for me, stay!” 

Well, yes— Mary stayed, most inquisitive 
reader. In fact, she stayed until the whole 
neighborhood was searched for her, and her 
mother was nearly wild with fright. Whether 
she ever went home again, I cannot say, but I 
can testify to this truth, if you wish it, that now 
she is at the home of John Lathrop, and that 
people have a strange way of prefixing a Mrs. to 
her name. 





THE DYING BED 


Blest be the taper which hath power to shed 
Light on the features of that angel face ; 
Blest be the sadness of this solemn place ; 
Bleat be the circle round that prune bea. 
Whence misny days all earthly hope fied ; 

And the spirit which hath well nigh reached by grase 
‘Lhe rest of toil, the guerdon of its race 

Faint, but with hidden manna gently fed. 

Oft have ye tended with unwearied care 

This couch of hers in &nxious term of birth; 

Your meed of love, her mother jfoye to share; 

Now hers the joy, and ye are lett to mourn ; 

For all your care can never keep on earth 

The glorious child that shail to-night be born. 





REMEMBER.—Any persons already subscribers 
to Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, can receive our bril- 
liant new mammoth weekly journal, The Wel- 
come Guest, for'a year, by enclosing us one dollar 
and a half, and mentioning in the letter that they 
are on the subscription list of the Magazine. 
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Ho, jewel-keeper of the lroary North! 
Whence hast thou all thy treasures? Why, the mines 
Of rich Golconda, since the world was young, 
Would fail to h such a glorious show! 
Yea, the wintry king, 
Bo long decried, hath revenue more rich 
Than sparkling diamends.—Mas. Sseouansr. 
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Parlor Plants. 

Many persons inquire of us, ‘‘ What can we grow ina 
window?” We answer thus—a great deal and to much 
advantage ; temperaturp from 40° to 60° ; the east window 
is prefesable to thr south or west. There are many whose 
position or circumstances do not permit them to have a 
greenhouse, but all havea window—and it is surprising 
to see how much can be done by aid of a few lights. A 
copious supply of water, frequent sponging and syringing 
of the foliage, and judicious airing, will result in success. 
Nearly ail plants will grow in earth from the woods, or 
very rich sandy soil; they will even grow in sand, if water- 
ed frequently with manure water. The following plants 
are adapted for windows, and will give a succession of 
Dioom all winter :—ezalia, begonia, cacti, calla, capheas, 
canwilia, daphne, dracina ferra, fuschia (kept very moist), 
gwreninn, hoye, jesmine, justicia, metrosidarcs, myrtle, 
oxalie (with sun), olea, oleander, passifiora, primula. 
These, with Bengal and tes roses, will make an ample va- 
Yiety for three or four windows, and afford bloom nearly 
the whole — 


Bengals. 

Of these well known dafly or monthly roses we need 
starcely speak in the way of advice. They are the favor- 
ites of the poor and rich, being within the capacity of any 
housekeeper who has a south side window, and the glow- 
ing ornaments of the extensive conservatory. In the 
pleasure-garden they add life and tone to the variety of 
leas marked occupants of the flower-beds and borders. 
Similar spil to that recommended for the Bourbons will 
gult them, and they require no special pruning but to 
trim into shape. Let every one have at least.a couple of 
these precious flowers in pots ; they will repay all the time 
and care lavished upon them. 
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Pereshia. 

The Barbadoes, or West India gooseberry. This pliant 
bears very little resembinrice td the other Kinds of Cacti, 
as it has thin leaves and round stem, like any other ligne- 
ous plant. The commonest kind has white fowera, but 
the flowers of the Perestia BDleo are of a beautiful pink. 
The fruit resembles the gooseberry, and is good eating. 
The pereshias are quite hardy, growing in the same tem- 
perature, and requiring the same treatment as the opantes 
or common Indian fig. 


Leonitus. 

Lion’s ear. Shrubby plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with scariet or orange flowers, whith are produced 
in whorls round the joints of the stem. The flowers are 
produced in the autumn, and the plants require a rich, 
light soil. They are rathef tetideér, and require early and 
strong protection during the winter. They are very 
showy, and will repay the care they require. 


Yellow Vetoliling. 

A Beitish climbing vetch with yellow flowers, caly feand 
in sandy soil. It is not very beautiful, and scarcely worth 
the cultivation, save because of its growing in a poor, 
gandy spot, where almost anything else would die. 
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Russian Hot-House. ee 

Beyard Taylor thus desaribes the mi egnificent green- 
house which the cunrs maintain for the production and 
growth of tropical and other exotic pla ints amidst the 
snows of Rugsia:—‘‘ The Botanical 4 ten, in which I 
spent an n, contains one of the f. {nest collections 
of tropical plants in Burope. Here, in lal -jtude 60°, you 
may walk through an avenue of palm trees af «ty feet high, 
under tree‘ferns, bananas, by ponds of lotus Spd Indian 
lily, and hanks of splendid orchils, breathing an apir heavy 
with the richest and warmest odors. The extent (of these 
giant hot-honses cannot be less than a mile andi 5 half. 
Tae short summer, and long, dark winter, of the 
requires a peculiar course of treatment for these 








months is obtained in that time, and the productive q 
ties of the plant are kept up to their normal stan 
After that result is obtained, it thrives as steadily as in 
more favored climate. The paima, in particular, are 
specimens. One of them (a phenix, I believe,) is now in 
blossom, which is an unheard-of event in such a latitude.” 





Treatment of House Plants. 

The wants of plants cultivated in the winter, are thx 
garoe as in summer; these are, heat, moisture, sun su’ 
air. Of the first they generally have too much; of th 
latter rarely enough. They are most frequently kept ix 
& room heated up to 70 degrees, which is much too hot. 
The great majority of plants will do better until they be- 
gin to blonm, with a heat not exceeding 45 or 50 degrees. 
If you have a room with windows facing south or 
east, in which the temperature can be kept generally at 
60 and never fall below 40 degrees, your plants can prob- 
ably be kept in good health and condition, as far as heat 
igs concerned. With regard to moisture, it is more Gami- 
cuit to meet the wante of plants. You may dreneh the 
roots of plants, but that is not all they want. They de- 
sire a moist atmosphere, which it is impossible to give 
them in a room heated either with a stove or by pipes 
from a hot-air furnace. Your plants need not only water 
at the roots, but frequent waterings of the foliage, which 
not only refreshes them, but removes the dust from the 
leavea, which is very injurious to plants. 
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Hanging-Vases for Plante and Flowers. 

A beautiful ormament for a room may be mae by a 
hanging-vase of terra cotta, poreelain, or similar materia], 
suapended by a colored cord. The plants most suitable 
for this kind of growth are maurandia, the foliage of 
which is delicate and ornamental, and the flowers of 
which, though small, are very beautiful; the lobelia gra- 
cilis, with its profusion of tiny cobalt blue flowers; the 
pnemophilia and common money-wort. Allof these men- 
tioned vines are very delicate, sending up some slender 
arms to cling round the cords, while other branches hang 
lightly and gracefully downward. 

Epilobium. 

The French willow-herb. A tall, showy perennial, with 
stoloniferous roots, only suited to shrubbery. It requires 
no care in its culture—the only difficulty being to prevent 
its overpowering everything else, when once it is planted 
fn sny situation not exeeedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of epilobium common in Great Britain, one of 
which is called by the odd name of codlings-and-cream. 
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Geraniums, Fuchsias, et&, d@risig ‘Winter. * 

‘Phey cannot have toe much light and feedh air at any 
season of the year, for the exterior air always conteias a 
due proportion of moisture, whilst the air of a ream bs 
wnavoidably drier than fe beneficial to the plants. The 
application of water to the soll requires far more attention 
than it usually recefves—in other words, never water 
them while the soll tn their pots is moist; and, when you 
do have occasion to perform this operation, do.it efbota- 
ally, with water that has: been allewoed to stand im the 
kitchen for seme hours before i is applied to the plants, 
#0 that it fs as warm or warmer than the soil to which it is 
to be added. Under ordinary olroumstances it should be 
winiimietered every fourth day; pete eee 

very dry and hot, every other day. 


Suspended Vasea. 


The best flower plants for thjs purpose are pelargoni- 





ums, especially the best scarlets; and seedling petunias of 


different kinds should be raised, as their habit of growth, 
as well as their varied and attractive colors. renders them 
peculiarly adapted for a suspended position. The effects 
of the richer colors may be greatly aided by tufts of the 
graceful grasalike isolepis gracilis, and by some long trail- 
ing plants of tropeeolum canariensis, which may be artifi- 
elally f%fetooned from one vase to another. Among the 
most desirable plants of pendulous growth, suited to bas 
kete or vases suspended in this manner, are, first and 
foremost. all the verbenas, which are naturally of trailing 
habit, and of every variety of gay color, from snow-white 
to rose, violet, crimson and dazsling scarlet. 





Thoughts on Flowers. 

Campbell saya that the word “daisy” isa thousand 
times pronounced without adverting to the beauty of its 
etymology —the aye of day. A beautiful flower is the type 
of mortality; i¢ flourishes for a few days, then withers, 
dies; and is seen no more. Christ says, ‘‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you that eren Sélomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.”’ In the 
Old Testament, the lily is God's chosen Slower. 





Dahlia Culture. 

Florists hasten the vegetation of the dahlia plants by 
ploughing them ina mild hotbed, if such is at hand, or 
even laying them in the hothouse, covering them up in 
sawdust, dry sand, charcoal dust, or other similar mate- 
vial. In this manper they are propagated very extensively, 
by obtaining cuttings when the shoots thus hastened have 
become one or two inches long. 


The Compass Flower. 

A little plant is found upon the prairies of Texas called 
the ‘‘ compass flower,” which, under all changes of weath- 
er, rain, frost or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and 
flowers towards the North, thus affording an unerring 
guide to the traveller who, unsided by the needle, segks to 
explore those vast plains slone. 


Rascoesa. 
Handsome stove plants, somewhat resthbiig the In- 
@an shet. They showid be grown in loam, peat and'send, 
eo 
Waeteonia. 
Balkoms-enp ied plus, wei easly siliod to giadiclus, 
and which require exactly the same cultawe. 








Tea-Roses. 

The tea-rose ts a general thvortte: eepbictily for pot-cul- 
ture; their delightful fragrante secures them this conside- 
ration, while their partially expanded buds are deservedly 
attractive. We have no details to offer under the head of 
culture, only to repeat that they require a rich, loamy 
soil, prepared by selecting friable loam from an unbroken 
pasture, and allowed to remain ina heap for some time 
till it becomes friable; to this add equal parts of clear 
sand and leaf-mould with a little charcoal, if convenient, 
which latter serves to keep the soil porous—a very impor- 
tant consideration, the tea-rose being very susceptible éf 
injury from the stagnation of water about its roots. For 


looming in the greenhouse, re-pot a few select plants in 


Qctober, into six-inch pots. Keep them shaded for a fow 
days after watering them thoroughly, and then select a 
situation where they will have air and light when it can 
be admitted ; see that the superfluous water doesn’t remain 
round the pots, and supply it in a judicious manner, only 
when necessary. By pruning out very weak shoots, and 
shortening others, the form of the plant may be gradually 
corrected and preserved. For out-door culture nothing 
epomal s reanisits but a good, rich, oe border. : 
Oameliéas. ’ 

Perseus lic dabve puduelaadad enteidlias Sus @resnheowans 
need to be eantioned abeut beinging ¢bem tatoo a ware 
room. They will dwindle, drop their leaves, fail to bics- 
som, and perhaps die. They need the coolest, ligintest 
place they ean have, and will bear considerable thst if: veeld 
syringed with cold water im the morning. Keep themine 
ceol, light place, and ayrings ox sprinkle thems well and 
often. They will wellrepay theeave. Greenhouse planta, 
in general, bronght into parlors and living rooms will net 
thrive unless the air is supplied with moisture, aad theé 
ebundantiy, by water on the stove or in the furmace 
chamber, and they be well and frequently syriaged oc 
sprinkled. 


Olintonia Pulchelia. 

Many lovers of this charming little flower complain (in 
it is Aiffictlt to get the seeds to germinate. The following 
treatment, ff the seeds are good, will be found oaffertcel: 
Sow in ahaliow pans upon fine rich soil, and cover Hghtiy 
with fine difted sand; after about six days water then 
with a fine syringe till the water rises to the surface, which’ 
should be kept up to the mark, and the plants will be 
found to have made good progress. When about half an 
inch high, they can be taken out [n small bunches, and 


| transplanted into the flower-borders, beds, or pots, im 


either of which it will not fall to prove itself one of 


| most beautiful annuals in cultivation. 





| Heaths. 


The kinds grown in greenhonses are all natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and they are very numerous. Heaths 


, require good drainage and frequent waterings ; and though 
, Water should never be alowed to stand in the saucers, the 
. roots also should never be suffered to becomie dry, as when 
_ once withered, they can never be recovered. Heaths also 


| require abundance of fresh sky, ‘and io plants are moré in- 


jured by being kept in rooms. They should not — 


oftener than once in three or four years. 
Barth Péa. 
An enrival sich with wea galeed Gs aotenicaaadss 


i Wmder ground; and which, though not very beattiful, Is 


often cultivated for its singularity. It ls hardy annual, 


' F and should be sown im April or May. 


pee 
Curions Matters. 


QOurious Case. 
A young man wage lately tried before the Superior 


Court at Salem, for stealing a horse and buggy from a 
stable-keeper in Lynn. He confessed the crime, said he 
sold the team and took the money for It, but nevertheless 
he was acquitted by the jury! It appeared upon evi- 
dence, and the statement of his own counsel, that the 
alleged thief was such an outrageous liar, that there was 
no reliance to be placed upon his confession, even though 
it was against his own interest to make it. The man who 
was said to have bought the team was not forthcoming, 
and there being no corroborative evidence that the fellow 
told the truth, the judge ruled that the jury shouldn’t 
believe him, though he confessed everything that was 
charged in the indictment; and he was accordingly dis- 
charged. This is the first Instance that has come under 
our observation of a man escaping punishment, or reap- 
ing any similar advantage, solely from the fact that he 
was a notorious liar. 


Singular. 

Workmen engaged in excayating a cistern in Marietta, 
Ohio, after passing down through six feet of seady lomn, 
and through three feet of conglomerate rook, so hard as to 
pequire Liesting, foand under the rock a cavity abort a 
foot in depth, and in the earth below this cavity a human 
siseleton and the bones of animals. The bones were very 
éid and crusnbling. A part.of the upper jaw of the skel- 
eton contained the teeth, which were very much worn, 
belonging evidently to a persen well advanced in years. 
The bones had probably been cenveyed there by water, 
which at some time may have flowed through the cavity 
beneath the rook. The opening is about 600 feet from the 
present bank of the Maskingum River, and about 15 or 
20 fect below the level of the plain. 











Remarkable Ignorance. 

The Doual journals relate an extraordinary case of ig- 
morance in a village near that town. A physician called a 
few days ago to prescribe for the sick child of a peasant 
woman, and ordered a warm beth. ‘‘ What is a beth?” 
aeid she. ‘‘ Heat some water in your pot on the fire, and 
put the child into it!” A few minutes later a neighbor 
entered, and found that the woman had put the child 
foto the pot with the water, and had placed the little 
creature on the fire, which she was diligently stirring up! 
Qf course the neighbor rescued the child from the horrible 
fate with which it was threatened. 





Voluntary Starvation. 

A singular instance of voluntary starvation occurred 
recently near Oskaloosa, Iowa A lady laboring under 2 
mental aberration for some time, finally about two 
months since came to the determination to starve herself 
to death. She refused every kind of nourishment, even 
water, and at last died, after living without liquids or 
solids of any kind for sixty-eight days. It is proved by 
ample authority that during that time, she never took 
two ounces of any nourishment whatever. 





Spontaneous Generation. 

The problem of “ spontaneous generation,” or life with- 
out germ,”? bas assumed a new phase. The Paris Acad- 
exnie des Science, which up to a recent period scouted the 
very idea, has now proposed a prise of 2500 francs for the 
best essay of an experimental character, calculated to 
elucidate this very important inquiry. 


CUMIOUS MATTERS. 


A somnatifahic Staff. 

The staff which was used by bis lordship Bishop de 
Charbonnel at the conseeration of the coadjutor bishop of 
Toromto, was composed of an old staff of the late lamented 
Bishop Macdonnell, and the crook was that used by the 
abbot of St. Filian to bless the Scottish army at the battle 
of Bannockburn. It is of solid silver, with some relic en- 
closed behind a white stone, and the workmanship con- 
clusively proves ite antiquity. It is probable that such 
an interesting staff was never beld on similar cococasion 
by any consecrator outskle of the city of Rome. It was 
while kneeling before the abbot, holding this blessed staff 
in his hand, that the English monarch remarked that the 
Scote weve suing for mercy. He found his misteke, how- 
ever. 


Romantic. 

A remarkable romance in real life has lately occurred in 
Louisa county, Iowa. A man named Crall has been re- 
united to his wife and family after a separation of forty- 
seven years. Te was a soldier in the war of 1812, and his 
family then resided near Philadelphia. Ais wife heard 
that he was killed, and afterwards went West with some 
friends. After his discharge, he returned, and was told 
that his wife and children had moved away, and after- 
wards died. He has since been living in Jefferson county, — 
New York, and only came to a knowledge of his wife's ex- 
istence by her attempt to secure a land warrant on his 
account. 





How to pronounce “ Ough.” 
The ending syllable ‘‘ ough,’ which is such a terror to 
foreigners, is shown up in its several pronunciations in 
the following lines : 
‘““ Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They ‘re better than meat for my cough; 
Pray, let them be boiled til hot through, 
But not till they ’re heavy or tough. 
Now, I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys (when they ‘ve had enough) 
Must keep the fifes off with a bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough.”’ 


The Scotch Thistle. 

When the Danes from England invaded Scotland, and 
were about to make a night attack upon the Scottish 
forces, marching barefooted to prevent their tramp from 
being heard, one of them trod upon a large prickly thistle, 
which caused him to utter a sharp cry of pain. The 
Scots were thus apprized of their danger, and immediately 
ran to thelr arms, and defeated the Danes with great 
slaughter. The thistle was thenceforward adopted as the 
national insignia of Scotland. 


A Chinese Custom. 

In China the barbers, instead of performing their duties 
in shops, go about ringing bells to get customers. They 
carry with them a stool, towel, anda potof fire. When 
called by any person they run to him, plant their stool in 
a convenient place, and go through the usual operations 
of the toilet, for which they charge a farthing. 





Novel Invention. 

_M. Camille Vert, s Parisian, bas invented a flying ma- 
chine in the sbape of @ fish, which, while in the air, he 
can guide in any direction. The emperor was present at 
the trial trip, whick took place under the high ceiling of 
the Industrial Palace, and has authorised a public exhibi- 
tion of the machine. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A curious Calculation. 

What a curicus creature a man would be, says some 
newspaper writer, were his voice in proportion to his 
weight, as that of a locust, which can be heard the dis- 
tance of orie-sixteenth ofa mile. The golden wren is said 
to weigh but half an ounce, so that s middling-sized maa 
would weigh down not short of 4000 of them ; and it must 
be strange if a golden wren would not outweigh four of 
our locusts. Supposing, therefore, a common man weighed. 
as much as 16.000 locusts, and that the note of a locust 
can be heard the sixteenth of a mile, a man of common’ 
dimensions, pretty sound In wind and limbs. ought to be 
able to make himself heard the distance of one thonsand 
mifles. 


Queer Custom. 
Among the many steange customs of the past, still pre- 
served in England, is one which requires the sheriff ef the 
eity of London, or one of the ander sheriffs, on any day 
between the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel and the 
Morrow of St. Martin, to perform before the Queen’s Re- 
-membrancer the ceremony of chopping fagots with a bill- 
hook and adze. as suit and service fora piece of land called 
the Moor, in Shropshire; and the counting of six horse- 
shoes and sixty-one nails, as suit and service for a piece of 
Jand called the Forge, in the parish of St. Clement Danes. 
The service was performed last year on the 3lst of October. 


ene 
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Singular Death. 
About six years ago a young man in Philadelphia, at- 


tempting to catch a rat, was bitten in the urm. The 
wound was painful immediately after the occurrence, and 
the arm became much swollen. Relief was obtained, and 
the injured limb seemed to be healed. At intervals, how- 
ever, it would become inflamed, and a few wecks since the 
diseaged part became worse, and the symptoms assumed & 
dangerous form. The sufferer lingered until recently, 
when he expired. 


Curious Practice. 

Barrow, in his “ Visit to Iceland,’ mentions a rather 
curious but effectual plan in practice among the Iceland- 
ers for tying their horses, which ie believed to be peculiar, 
to the island. They tie the head of one horse to the tail 
of another, and the head of this one to the tail of the 
former. Under these circumstances, if the animals are 
disposed to move, it will only be possible in a circle, and 
even then there must bean agreement to turn their heads 
the same way. : 
Bemarkable Fact. 

Orange or lemon juice left upon a knife, or other piece of 
iron, will, in a few days, produce a stain so nearly resem- 
bling that caused by blood, as to deceive the most careful 
observer; and not many years ago, in Paris, a man was 
nearly convicted of murder, owing to a knife being fornd 
in his possession, stained with what was pronounced by 
several witnesses to be blood, but was afterwards discovered 
to be Hime juice. 

A revengeful Puss. : 

A Traleo paper states that a cat, having been chastised 
by its owner for some misdemeanor, disappeared. Subse- 
quently, pass stood in her master’s path as he was going 
somewhere from home, and-selsed his hand, to which she 
held so firmly that her Jaws had to be od in ordre te re- 
lense ‘the Ieind from her grasp. The wound proved ‘so 
virulent as to cause death. : s 
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A hard-hearted Schoolmaster. -, 

A German magaxine recently annownvéd the death of a 
schoolmaster in Suabia, who for fifty-one years has super- 
intended a large institution, with old-fashioned severity. 
From an average, inferred by means of recorded observa- 
tions, one of the ushers had calculated that, in the course 
of his exertions, he had given 911,500 canings, 121,000' 
floggings, 209,000 custodes. 196,000 tips with the ruler, 
10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks by heart. It 
was further calculated that he had made 700 boys stand’ 
on peas, 6000 kneel on the sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear 
the fool’s cap, and 1700 hold the rod. How vast (cxclaims 
the journalist) the quantity of human misery inflicted by 
a single perverse teacher! 

A mathematical Genius. 

The St. Louis Bulletin gives an account of a remarkable 
mathematical genius now in that city. He is twenty-six 
years of age and has attended school but two months in 
his life. He isa dull-looking young maz, aud camet bé 
taught anything, yet he can answer questions in avith- 
metic, geometry, and trigonemetry, which would pumié 
the brains of scholars towork out. What he knows seems 
te be of iutaition. ° 


An odd Fashion. 

A Paris letter-writer states that as an addition to the 
ball-room toilette, the distinguished perfumer and /abri- 
cant of gloves, Faguer, stitches the white kid gloves with 
blue, pink or violet eilk, according to the coler of the robe 
with which the glovesare tobe worn. The glove, fastesed 
with two buttons an the back of the wrist, is also a noy-1 
elty in favor with the hawt-on. 





Singular Death. , 
A London female pickpocket stole five soverdigns from & 


“lady in an omnibus. On being arrested, she managed to, 


swallow two, the remainder being found on her person. 

Two days after she died in the hospital of the prison, and 

& post-mortem examination revealed the two pieces of 
money in her stomach, which were recovered and returned , 
to the owner. 
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New Discovery. _ 

It is reported that a large bay, thirty miles wide by one 
hundred long, has been found on the western coast of 
Lower California, between latitude 26 degrees 40 minutes, : 
arid 28 degrees 4 minutes, the entrance being narrow and 
near 27 degrees. This bay has been a favorite resort of. 
whales, and was discovered by a whaler which entered the 
bay and had a good time of it. 


Odd Fatality. 

The Balut Public of Lyons, says: “A death eaused by 
a very singular accident, occurred in the querter of Bt. 
Just. Several children were making ® great noise, in the 
passage of a house, when two men hurried out in great 


‘haste, from opposite directions, to ascertain the cause, and 


ran against each other with such viokanece that one of: 
them fall dead on the spot.” 


—_ 


Remarkable Incident. a 

A marriage wes lately celebrated at Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, at the residence of the bridegroom's father, in 
predence of & gteat-great-gramimother, great-grendiather, 
and grest-grandmother, grandfather and grandmother, 
father, mother, and children, im all forty-ome of one. 


The Housewife. 


To Wash Woolens. 

Ube soft water, and in order to make a lather, put half 
& pound of soap into a gallon of water (or as much more 
im proportion as is necessary), and boil it until the soap is 
dissolved ; wash through two waters (unless one is found 
sufficient), as warm ascan be borne, adding, as you go 
om, what quantity of the soap-water is needed ; wring them 
out each time, then throw them into a rinsing-tub, and 
fill to covering with boiling water. Let them remain until 
cool enough to admit of handling, then proceed to rinse, 
and well wring them. Obeerve the rinsing water must be 
hard water. This method will do for any kinds of woolens ; 
but for large and strong articles, such as blankets, car- 
pets, etc., perhaps wringing would be better omitted, and 
if all cases, care should be taken to spread out the articles 
straight and smooth. 


Apple Island. 

Bae areis'aaseat to askale awk eae reek 
sieve, sweeten it with fine white suger, and flavor it with 
lemon or rose. Heat the whites of six eggs to a bard 
froth, and stir into the apple slowly, but do net do this, 
till just before it is to be served. The apple should be 
stewed with as little water as possible. Putit into a glass 
dish. Serve a nfce, boiled custard made of the yolks of 
the eggs to eat with it. : 








Sauce for Rump-seteak. 

Take equal parts of ale, red wine and cateup, s plece of 
butter and a little pepper, with a teaspoonful of gariic 
vinegar ; stir these over a hot fire ins small sauce-pan, 
and pour it very hot upon the steak. It will forma 
pleasant addition to the gravy of any roast meat, and can 
be made in a few minates. 


Cough Syrup. 
One ounce of elecampsne, one ounce of corifrey, one 





ounce of horehound, and one ounce of wild cherry bark.: 


Put these in one quart of water, and boil down to one 
pint. Add three cups of honey, one cup of sugar, and 


one table-spoonful of sweet oil. Take one table-spoonful 
every two hours. 


Rice Padding. 

One pint of cooked tice, one pintof milk, one teAspoon- 
ful of salt. amd the yolk of four eggs. Bake till done; 
then add the whites of four eggs beaten to « froth, with 
four tabdle-cpoonfuis of sugar. Bake again five minntes. 
Serve with Hquid sauce. 

Mint Sauce for Roast Lamb. 

Pick the leaves off the stalks; washand dry them care- 
fally; chop them with a sharp knife very quickly, to 
preserve their greem color; put it into a boat; add suffi- 
Clent vinegar to made it liquid, and powdered sugar te 
take off the acidity of the vinegar. 
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Poast without Butter. 

Put ina pan a pint of milk; when it bolis, have twe 
table-spoonfuls of flour dissolved in a little cold milk, and 
pour in, and salt, let it scald, but not boll; and pour it 
over the bread. | 


Zemon Drop Cake. 

One pound of four, half a poand of butte, half e 
poand of leaf sugar, the yolks of three eggs, the white of 
O@ egg, and the grated rind of ene lemon. Baked in 
portions of the size of s large walnut. 








THE HOUSEWIFE. - 


Pickle for Red Cabbage. 

Bee gatas cin abe eae 
side leaves off, cut it acress in rather thin pieces, and lay. 
then on s dish, strewing salt usually all over them. 
Cover with a cloth, and let them remain so for twenty 
hours. Then drain the cabbage, and put it in a jer with: 
allspies, whole pepper, ead a little ginger sliced. Peur 
cold white wine vinegar over it, and the closely from the 
atmosphere, 

Orange Marmalade. 

One pound of oranges, half s pound of lemons, three 
quarta of water. Boil slowly for two hours; cut all, tek- 
ing out the seeds. To each pound of fruit take two 
pounds of loaf sugar and one pint of the water in which 
the fruit was boiled. While cutting the frulé Into ¢hin 
slices, pour the water upon the suger, end then beil all 
together for helf an hour. 


Indian Pudding. 

Take one pint of milk, and one-quarter of a pound of 
Indian meal, and boil it smooth; then add one-quarter 
and halfa quarter of a pound of butter. and halfa pound 
of sugar. When cool, beat in the yolks of six eggs; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, and add them last. Put 
in spice to your liking. Bake the mixture on shallow 
plates. 

Blacking for Stoves. 

A good blacking for stoves may be made with half « 
pound of black lead finely powdered. mixed with the 
whites of three eggs, to make ft stick; then dilute it with 

me beer till it becomes as thin as shoe blacking; after 

tirring, set it over the fire to simmet for twenty minutes. 
When cold, it is fit for use. 





Bride, or Pound Cake. 

One pound of flour, three-quarters of 4 pound of but- 
ter, three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar, one pound 
and a half of currants, five eggs, a quarter of a pound of 
lemon-peel, two ounces of sweet almehds, = teaspoeriful of” 
yeast, and a glass of brandy. 


To make Ginger Muffins. 

One dozen of eggs, two pounds of flour, two and a half 
pounds of butter, one pint of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, a handful or two of brown sugar, and a tablespoon- 
ful of ginger ; beat all well together, and bake them. 





Soarlet on Woolen. 

For two pounds of goods take two ounces of cochineal 
and two ounces of cream of tartar. Boil the dye fifteen 
minutes, then dip in the goods, and air until the color 
suits. Color In brass or copper. 





A simple Sponge Cake. 

Take twelve eggs, two cups of powdered loaf-sugar, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and half ite juice; beat to a stiff 
froth; then add two cups of sifted flour, and bake in s 
quick oven twenty minutes. 


Pound Cake. rs 
Ove pound of flout, one pound of suger, ohe pound of 

butter, and eight eggs; beat it well, and bake three-quar- 

tere Of am hour. 

Te prevent Mould in Beoks. 

dh Bow droga of oil of lavender will save & Mbrasy from 

mould. Sprinkle it about . 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Scalds and Burns. 

Plunge the part in cold water as soon as possible, and 
keep it there until ycu can get some dry flour in a dzedg- 
ing-box, pepper-box, or a bag made of milinet or open 
eloth, with which you can coat the burn evenly with flour 
as soon as it is taken from the water. Keep shaking on 
the flour as long as it will stick, and lightly wrap it up to 
keep it there, and do nothing else. Eat nothing, drink 
nothing but water until free from pain, and then live 
upon very light diet until the sore is healed. 


Muffins. 

Flour, one quartern; warm milk and water, one pint 
and a half; yeast, a quarter of s pint; salt, two ounces; 
mix for fifteen minutes. Then further add @our, s quar 
ter ofa peck; makes dough, let it rise one bour, roll it 
up, pull it into pieces, make them into balls, put them in 
®@ warm place, and when the whole dough is made into 
balis, shape them into muffins, and bake them on tins. 
Turn them when half done, dip them in warm milk, and 
bake to a pale brown. 


Smelts, potted. 

Gut them with a skewer under the gills, leave in the 
ree, dry them well with a cloth, season them well with 
selt, mace and pepper, and lay them in a pot, with half s 
pound of melted butter over them; tle them down, and 
bake them in a slow oven three-quarters of an hour. 
When shnost cold take them out of the liquor, put them 
into oval pots, cover them with clarified butter, and keep 
them for use. 





Baked Plum Pudding. 

Take one loaf of baker’s bread, broken up (except the 
crast), and pour over it three pints of warm milk, and let 
it stend foran hour. While warm put in a piece of but- 
ter as large as an egg, half a pound of raisins, six eggs, 
and half s pound of currants, adding citron, nutmeg, 


brandy, and anything else you please. Bake it three 


hours, and eat it with wine sauce. 
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To soften old Putty. 

In removing old broken pane’ ffom a window, it is gen- 
erally very difficnit to get off the herd, dry putty that 
sticks round the glase and ite frame. Dip a small brush 
im a little nitric or muriatic acid (to be obtained at the 
druggists), and go over the putty with it. Let it rest a 
while, and it will soon become so soft that you can remove 
it with ease. 


Potato Pudding. 

Boil one quart of potatoes quite soft, and then rub them 
smooth through a hair sieve. Have ready half a pound 
of melted butter and six eggs, beat light; mix the butter 
with half a pound of sugar; stir in the eggs, adding half 
& pound of currants; put the mixture into a thick cloth 
and boil it halfan hour. To be eaten with wine sauce. 
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Salmon, rolled. 

Take a side of salmon, remove the bone, clean it nicely, 
and throw over the inside pepper. salt, nutmeg and sauce, 
with a few chopped oysters, parsley and crumbs of bread. 
Roll it up tight, put it ‘into'sadep pot, and bake it ina 
quick oven. Make a common fist asuos and pour over it. 


Liniment for Sprains, eto. 

One pint of spirits of alechol,one drachm of camphor, 
two drachms of opium, and two drachms of spirits of tur- 
pe ntine. 
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Oyster Patties or Pies. 
As you open the oysters separate them from the liquor, 
which strain; parboll them after taking off the beards; 
parball swoetbreads, cut them in slices, lay them and the 
oysters in layers, season lightly with salt, pepper and 
mace; then put half a teacupful of liquor and the same of 
gravy; bake in a slow oven. Before serving put a teacup- 
ful of cream, a little more dyéter liquor, and a cupful of 
white gravy, all warm, but not boiled. If for patties, the 
oysters should be cut in small dice, gently stewed and 
seasoned as above, and put in the paste when ready for 
the table. . 


Pink Dye for Silk. 

Safflower previously washed in water until it ceases to 
give out any color, and dried, eight ounces; subcarbonate 
of soda, two ounces; water, two gallons. Infuse, strain, 
add French chalk four pounds, scraped fine with Datch 
rushes, and precipitate the color upon it with nitric or 
tartaric acid.— Light blue Dye for Silk :—Make a ferment 
of six parte of bian, six parts of indigo, six of potass, and 
one of madder. To dye silk of a dark bine, it must previ- 
ously receive what is-ealled a ground celor—ea red dye 
stufi, called avelil, is used for this purpoge. 


Penrith Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a dish with a layor of grated bread ; 
then add a layer of apples sliced fine; sprinkle plentifally 
over ft some sugar, with some spices, cinnamon and neé- 
meg, and: smell lumps of butter; then add a layer. of 
grated bread ; another of apples, spices, sugar, etc., and £0 
on until] the dish is fall. Bake it, and serve it with sauce, 
or butter and sugar mixed together. 
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Smelte, fried. 

Gut them with a skewer under the gills, leave in the 
roo, dry them with a cloth; beat an egg and rub it over 
the fish with a feather; strew bread crumbs over them, 
and fry them in some boiling hot lard. Shake the fish 
occasionally, and fry them a nice brown. 
Lemon Pudding. 

Best together three-quarters of a pound of sake ne 
half a pound of butter. five eggs (beaten to a froth), two 
large spoonsful of grated bread, the Juice of one large 
lemon, and half the rind grated. pte _ 
paste belew. 


Cinnamon Biscuits. 
Half a pound of dry flour, one ace lump sugitt 





finely sifted, one pound of butter, sixpennyworth of pom 


dered cinnamon. The whole té be mixed with a glass of 
brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, and baked t's 
quick oven. 





Baked Bread Pudding. 

Broken pieces of bread are good soaked in milk until 
soft, then add two eggs toa quart, s little salt, butter, 
lemon-peel, nutmeg, or cinnamon, and sugar. Bake aa. 
hour. This is wholesome, and best for common use. 
Involuntary Blushing. | 

This arises from diffidence and natoral bashfalnesa, and 
can only be corrected ‘by mingling much in society, and 
exerting ali the moral energies to cogquer it. 

To stop Mouse-Holes. 

Stop mouse-holes with plugs of common hard soap, and 
you will do it effectually. Rats, cockroaches and amts 
will not disregard it. 


' 
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Editor's Gable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anv Proprixror. 





A STRONG MAN. 

We have, from time to time, mentioned the 
lectures of Dr. Winship, of this city, on the 
physical culture of the human body. He recently 
again lectured in the Mercantile Hall, when he 
lifted before the audience (two hundred and thirty- 
two pounds, dead weight, with hrs hands alone, 
suspended himsclf by his little finger, and shoul- 
dered a barrel of flour, taking it from the floor! 
He declared that the only true success in life, was 
success in liviag. In regard to his own practice, 
the lecturer said he was-now gaining strength as 
fast as at any time for four or five years past. 
He commenced five years ago exercising an hour 
and a half each day; three years ago, he, exer- 
cised an hour cach day; now he averages no 
more than forty minates each day, and he never 
takes any violent gymnastic exercise when he is 
weary, or when, to use his own words, he does 
not feel like taking it. He said that before the 
new year he would hold out at arm’s length the 
weight of a barrel of flour. He has nearly 
reached that wonderful point already. The doc 
tor is a young man, we should say about twenty- 
three or four years of age, some five feet six 
inches in height, and has brought himself to this 
dégree of extraordinary strength by an easy but 
systematic course of exercise. Tis lecture is a 
well written and philosophical discourse, and has 
been delivered in many of the towns and cities of 
New England. We doubt if there be another 
man living, who can lift as much as Dr. Winship 


can do. 
Sep ca Ea a at de ER a ima 


WELL TO REMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The 
works will be bound in the neatest manner, and 
at the lowest rates, and returned in one week. 
Godcy’s Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, 
Hasper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, London Illustrated News, Punch—in 
short, all and every serial work is bound as above. 





Srvurenvovs.— There are stone bridges in 
China throe or four miles in length. 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 

Those persons having charge of families, who 
do not see them supplied with at least one good 
miscellaneous weekly paper, leave a very impor- - 
tant duty unfulfilled. Such a medium of instrac- 
tion has many advantages over books; first, 
because no books of equal capacity in quantity, 
can be afforded so cheaply as a newspaper, and 
secondly, none are so interesting, because the. 
newspaper consists of a variety measured out in| 
proper quantities, as to time and quality. Being 
new every week, it invites to a habit of reading, 
and affords an casy and agreeable mode of ac- 
quiring knowledge, so essential to every one. It 
causes many hours to pass away pleasantly and 
profitably, which would otherwise have been 
spent in idleness and mischief. The first taste 
for reading that is elicited from children is mani- 
fested in the miscellancous paper, in which they 
earliest learn to feel an interest, and to read with | 
attention. Some writer has said he could at once 
decide whether a family were in the habit of read- 
ing a good paper or not, by a very few minutes’ 
conversation upon general subjects with its 
younger members. There is a moral in all this, 
that it is well to rightly understand. 

SO Oe ee 

Amewaine Just.—The Sacramento (Cal.) 
Standard says that a restaurant keeper in that 
city, after waiting in vain the other morning for 
the arrival of his customers to breakfast, found 
that a mad wag, or a secret enemy, had slyly sub- 
stituted a pair of young kittens for a brace of 
rabbits, which had been hung on a hovk at the 
door. The mystery was solved, 
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ABDICATION OF A Kino.— Kamehamcha, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, has abdicated in 
favor of his son. This step is attributed to the 
dissatisfaction of the people with his condaet in 
shooting his secretary, while under the influence 
of intoxication and jealousy. 





Noble occupation, fi ming! Mother Eve mar- 
ried a gardoner.—New York paper. 


But her husband lost his plece by it! 





Trve.—Some one beantifully says: “The- 
eyes see clearer, that have looked through tears.’” * 


BDWPOR'S TABLE : 


LADIES’ DHfissEs IN TURKEY. 

The Journal de Constantmople publishes the 
text of an imperial edict, regulating the costames 
of the ladies in Turkey, in conformity with Mus- 
sulman tradition. We give thé principal points of 
the document as a matter of curiosity in the pres- 
ent day. All women must take the greatest care 
to refrain from everything contrary to good con- 
duct, and must watch most attentively over the 
honor of their family. The laws and customs of 
other nations have regulated all that is connected 
with the observance of n orality. According to 
the Mohammedan law, the first obligation for 


women consists in the use of the vcil; conse- 


quently, for a Turkish woman to depart from the 
observance of that custom is a breach of not only 
a social duty bat of a precept of faith. Nevor 
theless, for some time past a certain number of 
women, contrary to the laws of propriety, make 
use of very thin veils, and dresses made of ma- 
terials that have never before been used for such 
purposes, and walk about with their features and 
persons too much scen. They moreover affect 
indelicate manners, and in the public promenades 
mix with men. Henceforth all women, whoever 
they may be, on leaving their houses must wear 
thick veils which completely cover their features, 
aad be clad in dresses of cloth or other suitable 
material, without embroidery, trimmings, or ex- 
ternal ornaments of any kind. They must not 
show themselves out of doors simply in stockings 
and slippers, but must wear half-boots in yellow 
morocco leather, or some other suitable and de- 


cent covering for the feet. When they go out to: 


make purchases they are strictly prohibited from 
entering shops, but mus¢ stop on the outside to 
be served, and must not remain longer than is 
absolutely necessary. When they are on the 
public promenades they must confine themselves 
to the part reserved for females. Any woman 
who shall be guilty of acts against the law will 
be severely punished. No family shall keep 
equipages beyond their mcans, and the drivers 
must be most carefully selected. ‘The men must 
also conform to the laws of propriety, particular- 
ly in the streets, or they will subject themselves 
to severe punishment. 
Se 

Manrvetiovs.—The very last curiosity spoken 
of in the papers, is a wheel that came off a dog’s 
tail when it was a waggin’. The man who dis- 
covered it has retired from “public life. 





Puxisuep.—A female Fagin has been un- 
earthed by the sharp policemen of Gotham. She 
clotted, fed and lodged a number of young latls 
and employed them to steal. 


‘ 


. & FUGRLIO SEHK ER. * 
A cold; wintry morning, but there is a latge 
and patient audience nearly filling the spacious 
Masic Hall, just across the street from our office. 
After a hymn sung by the choir, there steps imto. 
the desk upon the platform, a tall, slim individ- 
ual, with small head and rather sharp features, 
his hair parted, school-boy like, upon the side, 
and lying very close to his forehead and face. 
His first movement after placing his manuscript: 
open before him, is an uneasy and awkward mo~ 
tion of the body and arms, accompanied by a 
peculiar “pursing up” of the month. Settling: 
his head a litele on one side, he thrusts one hand: 
in his pocket and commences to read. As‘ he: 
procceds, his whole person seems to be very much’ 
ig the way, and quite restive, the lower limbs 
doing an extraordinary amount of duty in their 
brave efforts to support the physical structure.’ 
Notwithstandink the discourse is evidently writ-' 
ten, word for word, yet at times his hesitancy 
and pauses become almost painfully trying, the 
words coming forth as though drawn out by the: 
utmost effort of pliysical strength, from some: 
party who has got hold of the other end of 
them, the speaker dwelling often upon the prep- 
ositions and conjunctions. Then again the words 
flow forth with great velocity, as though the: 
‘“‘glack” had been let go entirely by the atore- 
said party at the opposite end. Emphasis and 
panctaation are entirely disregarded, totally ig-' 
nored—the speaker appears to have no moré! 
power of rightfully using inflection than a steam-: 
enginc—trué, there is an ample supply of the in-- 
gredient on hand, but it is tumbled out and 
dumped upon the andience like loads of coal’ 
upon a sidewalk, witheut the most distant regard’ 
to appropriateness or common sense. So much’ 
for manner, now for matter. What opulence: 
of thought, what subtilty of analysis, what: 
varied and brilliant storés of knowledge are lav-~ 
ished in this awkward manner, what delicate pie-* 
tures from nature; how the halls of philosophy 
and science are thrown wide open to the listener, 
how soon you forget the man and his manner, to 
luxuriate in the tropical richness of his matter! 
What profundity of wit, yet how playful; what’ 
immensity of intellectual resource! This por- 
traiture will be easily recognized in this vicinity. 
a 
Try 1r.—The homeopathic remedy for hydro- 
phobia is to. swallow a dog smaller than the one 
which occasioned the malady. 





Contaisvtors.—We-would call the reader’s 
atiention to the names we are constantly adding 
to our regular iiet of eontsbutors. 
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ANECDOTE OF JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

The, following amusing aneedote is told of 
him in the double character of a patron of litera- 
ture and parsimonious money-holder, which 
appears to be exceedingly characteristic. Among 
the subscribers te Audubon’s magnificent work 
on ornithology, the subscription, price, of which 
was $1000 a copy, appeared. the name of John 
Jacob Astor. During the progress of the work, 
the prosecution of which was extremely expen- 
sive, M. Audubon, of course, called upon several 
of his subseribers for payments. It so happened 
that Mr. Astor (probably that he might not be 
troubled about small matters) was not applied to 
before the delivery of all the letter-press and 
plates. Then, however, Audubon asked for. his 
thousand dollars; but he was put off with ong 
excuse or another, “Ah, M, | Audubon,’ would 
the owner of millions observe, ‘‘ yon come at a 
bad time ; money is very scarce; I have nothing 
in bank; I have invested all’ my funds.” At 
length, for the sixth time, Audubon called upon 
Astor for his thousand dollars. As he was ush- 
ered into the presence, he found William B. 
Astor; the son, conversing with his father. No 
sooner did the rich man see the man of art, than 
he began: “Ah, M, Audubon, so you have come 
again after your money. Hard times, M, Audu- 
bon—money scaree.” But just then catching an 
inquiring look from his son, he changed his 
tone : “ However, M. Audubon, I suppose we 
must, contrive to let you have some of your 
money, if possible. William,’ he added, calling 
to his son, who had walked into an, adjoining 
parlor, “have we any money at all in the bank ?”’ 


“‘ Yes, father,” replied the son, supposing that he, 


was asked an earnest question pertinent to what 
they had been talking about when the ornithol- 
ogist came in, “we have two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars in the Bank of New York, 
seventy thousand in the City Bank, ninety thon- 
sand in the Merchants’, nimety-eight thousand 
four hundred in the Machanioy, eighty-three 
thousand— -”  €That’ll. do, that'll do,” ex- 
claimed John Jacob, interrupting him, “It 
seems that William can give JOR a check for 
your money.” 


“REMARKABLE —It i is claimed that a mass of 
the best Cannel coal, of the size of a whale, con- 
tains more oil than a whale. 





t 





Immense Sum.— The foreign chaps of 
specie from New York for eleven months amount 
“ eee sixty-eight million dollars. 


Wit ceeniien Woot’ onlle th families, in San Fran- 
ciseo, California, for ten dollars per cord. 


MOTLOR’S TABLE 


Louis Napoleon is said to be yery completely 
under the control of his wife, especially since his 
return from the Italian war. The behaviour of 
the empress at the Council of Ministers is worth 
observing. The most abstruse and driest ques- 
tions are listened to by her majesty with the 
greatest apparent attention. She always comes 
armed with pencil, and with paper, and takes 
down notes with the prettiest pedantry in the 
world. It is true that the fair and snowy hands, 
as if rebellious against the thankless office, are 
continually occupied in sliding to and fro the 
rings upon her fingers, and in turning and twist- 
ing the bracelets on her wrists, whose pretty little 
Chinese jingle formed so funny an accompani- 
ment to the reading of the report upon the Peiho 
expedition the other day, that the grave seigniors 
all langhed aloud, and the emperor joined good- 
humoredly in the merriment, and, seizing her 
majesty’s hand, kissed it rapturously, making the 
funny little bells, with which the bracelet was 
hung all around, ring out a more joyous peal 
than ever. All is not prose and dry discourse at 
the cabinet councils; the presence of woman en- 


livens even these pedantic meetings. As to the. 


emperor himself, the fatigue and anxiety of the 
late campaign, the disappointment in not having 
struck a grand coup, and the vexation experienced 
at not having assumed a higher position than be- 
fore, have advanced that terrible disease to which 
all sovereigns are subject in their latter years-— 
that green and yellow melancholy, that mysteri- 
ous form of spleen which doctors cannot heal and 
which physic cannot cure, but which seems as 
inseparable from the kingly trade as colic from 
the painter’s craft, or ophthalmia and consump- 
tion from that of the cutler and the glass-blower,. 





LisERALiTY.—Rey, James Peeler, of Talla- 
hassee, Florida, has sold the patent right of a 
plow of his own invention for $250,000, and has 


given away for church purposes, $200,000 of it, 
——_-++ oo o> ___—_—_——- 


AncrsTraL Pripe.—In Australia, the pride 
of ancestry, it appears, is in having had a convict 
for a father—the “ stock a being considered 
“more pluck-y !” 


———— ts 

Ax Ipga.—Seeing a cellar nearly finished, a 
waggish friend of ours remarked that it was an 
excellent foundation for a story. 

Srontricant.—Leigh Hunt says, shrewdly, 
that travel is the conversion of money into 

FrreProor Parer.—Dip_paper into strong 
alum water, and it will resist the action of fire. 
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ANOLENT SND MODERE MECHANICS: 

Many persons asvert that the grandeur of the 
monuments of the ancients, and the great size of 
the stones they employed for building purposes, 
prove that they understood méchanics better 
than the moderns. The least knowledge of me- 
chanics, however, shows this view to be errone- 
ous. The moderns possess powers which were 
tinknowh to the ancients, such as the screw and 
the hydraulic press, the power of the latter being 
limited only by the strength of the machinery. 
The works of the ancients show that they ex- 
pended a vast deal of power and labor to gratify 
the pride and ambition of monarchs, but the 
moderns can do all these more easily and in less 
time, whenever théy deem it necessary. There 
was nothing in ancient times comparable to that 
daring, ingenious and stupendous monument of 
engineering skill, the Britannia Tobotar Bridge 
across the Menai Straits, projected, designed and 
built by Robert Stephenson, the famous English 
engineer, who had previously built a similar but 
smaller structure—the Conway Tubular Bridge. 

Had the Britannia bridge existed in ancient 
times it would have been regarded as the first of 
the severe wonders of the world. Greater and 
more expensive structures have been raised, but 
none displaying more scierice, skill, and ingenu- 
Ry, and none requiring such tremendous me- 
chanical power to execute. The Britannia Ta- 
balar Bridge was built to conduct the Chester 
and Holyhead railway across the Menai Straits, 
to the island of Anglesea in the Irish sea. The 
two tubes to aceommodaté a double track, rest 
upon two abutments and three piers. Each tube 
fs 2518 feet long. The tubes are nearly square 
st the terminns. They are from 80 to 40 feet 
high, and 14 feet 8 inches wide, and are of iron, 
each tube containing 5000 tons of wrought iron, 
and about 1000 fons of cast iron. The tnbes 
Wére constructed each in four sections; the sec- 
thons extending from the abutments to their cor- 
responding piers, exch 250 feet logg, were built 
in situ, on immense scaffolding, made for the pur- 
pose, of heavy timbers, even with the railway; 
but the middle sections, each 470 feet long, were 
built on piers on the Caernarvonshire shore, then 
floated into the stream and elevated to their po- 


sition. Each of these sections weighed 1800 


tons. 





A THRIVING City.—The statistics of build- 
ings erected in St. Louis for ten months previous 
to November 1, show an aggregate expenditure 
of $7,173,000. aresree 

res 


Ovenpown.—Ship-building at the present time. 
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VICTOREX BRIBGR AT MONTREAL. 

The length proper of this bridge is aboat two 
tailes, and it consists of two abutments, each 250 
feet long, and 24 piers 90 feet in. length and 16 
broad, reduced to 33 feet attop, and the shape of 
a wedge at the upper end (to divide the ice in. 
winter), and all built of solid blecks of limestene,. 
which together, makes 3,000,000 feet of solid 
masonry ; then resting upon this foundation are: 
24 iren tubes, each 242 feet span, and the centre 
one 380 feet, under which steamers will pass on 
their trips down the St. Lawrence ; the tubes are: 
60 feet above the summer water level; entire 
length of tube 6600 feet; each of the 24 weighs, . 
322 tans, and the centre one, being double, weghs 
840 tans. Total weight of iren work 8000 toma.: 
Tho size of tube is 22 feet high by 16 broad.. 
The greatest expansion and contraction of each 
tube caused by the variation of the temporayure. 
from 40. below sero to 128 above, does not exceed 
3 1-2 inches, which space is left between, cach, 
ones being placed upon rollers so that the effects 
of this variation is not at all dangerous or sud- 
dew. The only: wood used in the whole structura 
is the string pieees that the rails are laid upon,, 
and 2 narrow sidewalk that is now being laid ‘at 
the side of one of the rails for the employees to 
pass with more ease and rapidity upon. ‘Fhe 
cross pieces are of 1-4 inch iron laid seven feet 
apart. The cost of the entire work will be 
about $6,500,000. 





Coumsz ov Trape.—Nds many years ago. 
our English cousins used to find the mode of 
dress of American gentlemen very ridiculous. 
Now they admire it so much that they have seng 
to ene clothing firm in New York city the sum of 
£1980 sterling for ready-niade clothing since the 
first of August, and nearly half of this amount. 
has been shipped to London. 

: | , 

ALL TO wo Purposs.—There was consumetl 
in Scotland during the last four years, 22,270,369: 
gallons of liquor, valued at $56,000,000; and in’ 
England, during the same period, 63,007,655 
gallons, valaed at $157,719,000. Pretty good 
drinkers, those people. . 
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HE HAD BETTER—Says a daily, ‘“ Church, . 
the artist, is now engaged on a view of a volcano: 


| in South America.” Church had better keep» 


away from the “ crater.” 
Iuuense Unpsrtakine.—London is at length. 
to be thoroughly drained.. The drainage works. 


-will be colossal and enduring. They will take five - 


years to execute, and. epst four millions sterling, . 


a: 


1 A POR OY VEEN 


‘JX Heit to the seat of government, daring the 


seesion of Congress, is a trip that amply repays 
the fatigue and expense of a journey of hundreds 
of miles. Certainly no American should ever 
think of going abroad, until he has spent at 
least n few days at the capital. It is only at 
Washington, that you can see gathered represen- 
tatives of all parts of the country. We do not 
thean simply political representatives, but business 
and professional men; ay, and women, too— 
from east, west, north and south. And you can 
searcely ever pass many days at Washington 
without secing some delegates from the wild 
tribes of aborigines, the descendants of the native 
lords of the soil. In the personel of the foreign 
embassies, too, you meet with striking represen- 
tatives of the old world, so that you move, for 
the time being, in a singularly interesting cosmo- 
politan centre. The Washington season is a 
very gay one, and it is by no means difficult to 
gain access to the best circles. Washington hos- 
pitality and affability are proverbial. At the 
White House receptions, you see that tho repab- 
liean character of our government is not theoret- 
ieal, but practical ; the humblest man in the land 
approaches its highest officer on the same level. 

- But the debates in the Senate, House, the re- 
ceptions, the balls, dinners and parties, will en- 
gross but a portion of the visitor’s time. If he 
is eystematic and industrious, even during a brief 
stay, he will find an opportunity to visit the ar- 
chitectural lions of the Federal City. The Cap- 
itfol is, say what you will, a noble building, and 
would be an honor to any city in the world. 
With the additions, it will cover an area of nearly 
four acres. Many of the new apartments in this 
vast structure are truly magnificent; yet who 
counts the cost, when it is the property of a great 
and wealthy nation ? 

The Post-Office is: another elegant’ building, 
With its gleaming facade of white marble, its rich 
Corinthian ornaments, and its vast extent. The 
National Gallery, in the Patent Office, is one of 
the finest halls in this country. It is 264 feet 
léng, 64 wide, and 30 high. A quadruple range 
of Doric cplumns, 20 feet in height, supporting 
arched ceilings rising’ 10 feet high, and a noble 
cylindrical arch, with an aperture admitting ver- 
tical light, are nee features of this magnifi- 
cent apartment. " 


Almost the first question the stranger is asked 


in Washington is—“‘ Have you seen the Smith- 
sdnian Institute?’ As soon as possible, you 
manst be in a position to enewer in the affirma- 
tive. The building is very striking, in the Ro- 


matiesque style of architectare. The towers that . 


EPTFOR’S TARLE.. 


flank its psineipal enérasce, previmce a fine effects. 
Theo library-is calculated to contain 80,000 vol- 
umes; but there are other rooms for the recep- 
tion of books, when this number has been 
reached. The White House of course every one 
visits, includmg some who expect to be its occu-. 
pants for a period of four years. The Treasury 
building is another striking public edifice, and 
ane of the most beautiful in the city. But we 
might fill pages, were we to attempt to act as 
guide to the lions of Washington. 

Of course no one who goes thither, will turn 
his face homeward without performing a pil- 
grimage to the Amcrican Mecca—the home and 
the burial-place of Washington, now associated. 
with the most brilliant triumphs of American. 
oratory, and the most striking exhibition of fe- 
male patriotism. No American can tread with- 
out eraptian the pathways trodden by his feet. 
who was “ first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” No American can 
look upon the grave which holds his ashes with- 
out recalling the words of his “Farewell Ad- 
drese,’’ its touching appeals, its solemn warnings, 
without registering a vow to be true to the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the noblest of patripts. 

cD I ET i 

“Tue Weicome Guest.” — This brilliant, 
new weekly paper, the first number of which we 
isguned at the commencement of the new year,, 
has spryng at once into am immense circulation. 
The American public was ready to receive a /irst- 
class and really valuable journal with favor,, 
hence the demand far exceeded our expectations.. 
This mammoth journal combines all the exten-, 
sive facilities of our large .establishment, in the 
mental and mechanical departments, and is pro-. 
nounced to be the best literary weekly yet. 
brought before the public eye in this country. 
We send it in connection with Ballou’s Dollar 
Magazine for $250. year. Those who are al-. 
ready subscribers to the Magazine can receive 
The Welcome Guest for a year by enclosing us 
$1 50, and mentioning the fact that they, are on 
our Magazine subscription list. 

OO I” 

Sream From Humanity.— The heat pro- 
duced in the body of a healthy man in the course 
of twenty-four hours, if it could be applied would 
be sufficient to raise about 7000 tons to the height 
of one foot. — 

ne 

Texas.—Sheep-raising is getting to be a fa- 
vorite pursuit with the country gentlemen of 
Texas. It pays them well. 





Just REMEMBER.—Modesty is ed only sure 
bait if you angle for praise. pS He 


}. SPPONY TaBnE: 1 


Gloucester, Massachusetts, is the fishing town 
par excellence of our State, and one of the oldest 
settlements in New England. It has gradually, 


but very steadily increased its trade year after 


year, until now it is taking giant strides annually 


in a commercial point of view. The harbor at 


the present season of the year exhibits a forest of 
masts, there being over three hundred and fifty 
vessels hauled up for winter, repairing and _ re- 
fitting again for the fishing grounds. After 
breasting the storms of George’s Banks and the 
gales of the St. Lawrence tor the past ten months, 
they are now af rest for a little while. Their 
crews of 4000 men are scattered along the shore 
from Cape Sable to Cape Cod, and the earnings 
of this great Gloucester ficet are rendering com- 
fortable for the winter many a New England 
household. These vessels scarcely lay idle at 
all. They are no sooner hauled up than they 
are refitted again. The sail-maker, rigger, ship- 
carpenter and painter arc employed in getting 
them ready for another cruise. Even now, the 
first arrival from Newfoundland with fresh her- 
ring for bait, will start at least twenty vessels for 
George’s Banks. Gloucester seems destined to 
control the entire Massachusetts fisheries in time, 
as the coming year some forty or fifty new 
schooners will be added to its already enormous 
fleet. Thirty years ago, 1830, it only had some 
30 schooners and as muny boats, and less than 
660 men were employed by all the vessels from 
the harbor. In 1860 it will have a ficet of nearly 
400 large schooncrs and 4000 men. An increase 
of fifty schooners in the trade of a single seaport 
town is a pretty significant item. In the mean- 
tamo the population are not idle on shore, houses 
are being built, new branches of trade and in- 
dustry established, the railroad which connects 
with Boston is being extended some ten miles 
further along the coast, and by-and-by Gloucester 
will become a city. 
——— 0 
Hear THis, Girnis.— There are in Jowa, 
89,000 more males than females, and it is one of 
the best States in the Union, and we should think 
it a prominent point to enter the Union from the 
state of cclibacy. 
_—_— Po 
“Tue WeELcoms Gusst.”—This new Bos- 
ton weekly paper contains more reading matter 
than any other journal in America! Four cents 
per copy, everywhere. 
—_—_——___ t+ ere 
SonkyY For i1.—By Minister Reed’s recently 
ratified troaty with the Chinese goverment, the 
opium trade is again legulized. 
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‘The French poet does not seem to get out of 
his pecuniary difficulties. A European journal 
before us, shows that he has just held a miceting 
with his creditors. He has been trying in vain 
to sell his extensive establishment and estate. 
After begging all over Europe and America for 
moncy to pay his debts, he has given that up as 
a-bad job, the enterprise having only prodaced 
160,000 francs all together (small businese). 
With this comparatively insignificant sum he has 
to pay more than 2,500,000 francs of debts. M. 
de Lamartine was obliged to ask for time. He 
called all his crediters (more than 400) together 
at the Chateau of Montceau, and proposed .to 
give up to them his estates, the value of which 
excecded his liabilities, He also stated, that not- 
withstanding the insufficiency of the national 
subscription, he had paid to his creditors, in 
eightcen months, out of the produce of his lite 
rary labors, a sum of 1,200,000 franes, and en- 
gaged to pay, in January and February o farther 
sum of 300,000 francs; so that Itis debts would 
be reduced to 1,000,000 francs. He, therefore, 
solicited the indulgence of dividing his payments 
into three or four instalments, hoping, he said, by 
labor and economy, to pay every one in full. 
However inconvenient it might be for several 
among the creditors to have their debts settled jn 
these small payments, yet not ono of them op- 
posed the proposition. It is puzzling to under- 
stand how a man with ordinary common sense 
could have got into such pecuniary trouble, and 
still more extraordimary to suppose that he could 
by sending out solicitors beg sufficient money to 
pay his debts. It is not the way to do on this 
side of the Atlantic.. 





THINK oF 17.—There has been considerable 
commotion of late, and the public are justly 
anxious at the prevalence.of the small pox, but 
yet there are not one quarter the number - of 
deaths per week in New England by this disease, 
that regularly.occur from consumption! That 
vaccination is an almost certain safcguard to the 
former evil, is no less certain than that Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry will prevent, and even 
cure the latter. It should be kept for use in 
every family circle. 

A Novetty.—A machine has been invented 
which will pick the feathers from forty-five geese 
in an hour. What sort of a machine is it? 
Anything like a faro bank ? 








“ Caicxen Dispores.”’—These feathered bat- 
thes are very popular in certain etrcles at Hartford, 
Connecticat.. 


é 


é 
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Fortign Misrellanyp. 


The Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be com- 
pleted and opened in 1861. 

A recent decree in Tuscany totally abolishes 
the stamp on newspapers. * 

The city of Paris receives, on an average, 
nearly $300,000 from the tax on funerals; it is 
given to the churches. 

At St. Petersb 

to found at 


a subscription has been 
aniversity there a free 


scholarship which shall bear the name of Schiller. 


Messrs. Rothschild, it is rumored, have pur- 


- chased the St. Petersburgh and Moscow Railway 


from the Russian government. 

The French government has ordered all the 
Costumes, scenes, curtains, etc., of the Paris 
Grand Opera to be rendered incombustible by 


_Carteron’s preparation. 


Two steamers, to be used as on the 
Ganges, have lately been built at Liverpool. 
They will draw flat boats containing heavy 
freizhts. 

It is said in a recent number of the Edinburgh 
Review that more than one half of the adult 
population of England and Wales cannot write 
their names. 

Tt is suspected that the bones of the brave men 
who fell in the Crimea are exported for manure, 
Britain taking the most of them. ‘‘ The paths 
of glory lead but to” guano. 

The Governor-General of Siberia has been 
paying a visit to the Japanese capital, having a 


eet of twelve vessels. A visit of that kind al- | 


ways carries its own welcome with it. 


A church is about to be erected by the Russian | 


ernment near Inkerman, the funds for which 
are supplied by the sale of the cannon balls 
which have been picked up at Inkerman and 
Sebastopol. 

The medical practitioners announce, that a 
rather strongly developed small pox is raging 
epidemically at Paris. It does not attack chil- 
dren alone, but older people, who have too long 
omitted to have themselves re-vaccinated, 

Orders have reached Woolwich for increasing 
the royal ey from the present strength of 
14 to 16 brigades. It is besides intended to 
mount two extra batteries, to be horsed and 
manned with eighteen-pounder siege guns. 

The oddest theft we have read of lately oc- 
curred recently in Louisville, Kentucky. A maa 
bored a hole in a street gas main, and inserting a 
service pipe, lit his house for an indefinite length 
of ‘time without expense. 

A female bead, in bronze, was lately found in a 


, field at Villette, near Vienna. It is supposed to 


have ane to a statue of the Empress Faus- 
tina, wife of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, from 
that name being engraved bencath a diadem. 


All the graveyards in the Crimea, says a letter- 
writer, are in perfectly good order, with stone 
walls and ditches round them, and, as there is 
scarcely a soul here, they are likely to remain as 
they are. All the inscriptions are quite clear, 
and the loak as peaceful and quiet as though in 
an English churchyard. 


FOREIGN MISCHIGANY. 


The Geawn Prin: vf bas become 
insolvent. What will the creditors do? — 

A holy war has been proclaimed in Morocco 
which will bring thousands of Moors to the sea- 
port towns to defend their country. 


The American ladies in Paris are aiding the 
funds for a chapel there by holding a fair in the 
Marquis of Hertford’s house, on the Boulevard. 


The best informed parties in England are of 
the opinion that the Great Eastern steamship will 
never cross the Atlantic. 


The fighting between the Spaniards and the 
Moroquins grows in fierceness. The latter show 
much spirit, and take the part of assailants, 
generally. 

Austria is in a bad way. The Protestants 
threaten to rebel if she should not establish re- 
noe uality; and the Catholics threaten tp 
rebel if she should establish it. 

Mr. James White, of Wickham Market, has 
completed and has now in constant operation a 
self-winding cloek, which determines the time 
with accuracy. | 

Oranges raised in Mobile from Genoa seed are 
becoming quite an article of traffic. They are 
said to be larger and sweeter than the Cuba 
orange, and fruit-growers in Alabama are turning 
attention to their cultivation. : 


They say in Paris every house on the island, 
which contains the Palas de Justice, Gaols, and 
Notre Dame, which is not used a8 a government 
or municipal office, will be torn down, and im- 
mense barracks erected in their places. 


Schamyl has requested permission from the 
Russian government to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He is said to have also expressed a wish 
to have, like Abd-cl-Kader, a fixed residence as- 
signed him in some part of Turkey to pass the 
remainder of his days. 

A series of fresh experiments were lately car- 
ried out on board the Fisgard, at Woolwich, for 
the purpose of testing the ocean telegraph signals 
invented by Mr. Ward,.an American. The ex- 
periments were considered to be in every respect 
successful. 


Mrs. Martineau denounces crinoline, and says 
that the petticoats of the present day only serve 
asa mask of the human form—a perversion of 
human proportions. A woman on a sofa looks 
like a child popping up from a haycock. A girl 
in a dance looks like a Dutch pamabler that was a 
favorite in my infancy. 


It is reported from Paris that two officers of 
the Touton dockyard have invented a liquid 
which is said to increase the combustible power 
of coal seventy-five per cent., so that one ton of 
Newcastle coal will become equal, with the 
liquid, to four tons, and fhat French coal will 
jast twiee as long as it now does. 

The ladies of Vienna, says a journal devoted 
to court news and scandal, have just determined 
upon the abandonment of the use of gloves, . 
which are no longer to be worn in private parties 
and at the opera only on the first entrance into 
the box. The atoption of rings of real vatue, 
attached by a gold chain to the armies, has. given 
the idca of this change in fashion. 
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RECORD OF THE TEMES. 


Record of the Times. 


The taxable property of the State of Ohio is 
$900,000,000. 

Kentucky is a wealthy State—the valuation of 
1858 being $466,113,671. 

The city of New York is in the same latitude 
as Naples, in the south of Italy. 

The clear profits of the New York Herald are 
stated to be at least $50,000 a year. 

Nearly 40,000 workmen are at present em- 
ployed on the railways in Russia. 

The daughter of a Philadelphia physician has 
gone into anunnery, and given her property to it. 

Re-vaccination should be practised by all per- 
sons on whom it has not been tried. 

At Pittsburgh, recently, a cannon of 35 tons 
was cast for the United States government. 

The Alabama legislature has passed a law im- 
posing a fine of $500 on all spirit mediums who 
give public sittings. : 

There are in the United States 55 different re- 
ligious orders belonging to the Catholic church— 
24 of men and 81 of women. 

Leigh Hunt’s son Thornton is preparing a 
complete edition of his father’s works for publi- 
cation in London. 

The Ex-King of Oude is said to have 
@ pension of £120,000, and relinquished all 
claims on Oude. 

The largest nugget of masa koe gold ever 
produced has recently been discovered in Aus- 
tralia. Its weight is 1040 ounces. 

Daring the past year 187 applications for di- 
vorce were filed in the Pliladelphia common 
pleas court, and 76 couples were disunited. 

The number of voters and smokers in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, are estimated to be about 
equal, something over 4000. 

In New Zealand, the cultivation of hope is 
making considerable prosress, 15,060 bushels 
having been gathered from the gardens of one 
firm alene. 

In the Museum at Dresden is a tube many 
feet long, formed by lightning falling on a bed of 
sand, which has been partially melted by the 
electric fluid. | 

A blind beggar was arrested lately in Antwerp 





who was ascertained to be possessed of three |: 


houses in that city, and a lot on which he was 
abont to build four more. 

The exports of hay from the Keanebec River 
alone, this season, amounts to at least 7100 tonsa, 
at ap average to the farmers of $12 per ton, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $85,000. 

A superior quality of iron ore has been dis- 
covered on the premises of Mr. Henry Albert, 
in Mansfield, Warren county, N.J. The dis- 
covery was made by the Lackawanna Coal and 
Iron Company. 

According to official docaments recently pub- 
Hshed, it appears that there were in France in 

‘3844, 9,400,000 hectares (two and a half acres 
each) of uncultivated land, and that during the 
last fifteen years, that immense extent had been 
reduced to 4,800,000. 


The Kentucky Lungstic Aayltm has had 2344 
patients since its opening, in 1824. 

The tonnage of Maine amounts to ut 
381,000 tons, worth $9,657,699. ss 


In Richmond, Va., there is one of the best 
cannon foundries in the United States. 


A batch of wire of 14 pounds weight furnishes 
material for 48,100 needles. 

The annual value of the gold used by dentists 
in the United States is $2,250,000. 

Robert Treat Paine received eleven dollars a 
line for his ode, ‘ Adams and Liberty.” 


The wealth of William B. Astor is variously 
estimated between fifteen and twenty million. 


Almost all the large cities of the country are 
beginning to construct street railways. 


The Choctaw nation numbers about 18,000. 
They have diminished, since they left Alabama. 
They still hold their lands in common. 


Bayard Taylor is said to have cleared $4500 in 
a two months’ lecturing tour through California. 
Profitable talking, that ! 


Church bells are occasionally made of glass, 
and one 14 inches high and 13 inches in diam- 
eter has been placed in the turret of the chapel at 
the Grange, Borrowdale, Cumberland, Eng. 


The cost of improvements now being made in 
London, such as opening new streets, widening 
old ones, improving drainage, etc., amounts to 
the reputable sam of £19,815,521. 


A gentleman in Urbana, Ohio, dreamed that 
two vieious horses were about to injure him fa- 
tally. Attempting to avoid this fatc, he leaped 
out of bed, and wakened to the pleasant certainty 
of a broken thigh bone. 


At an exhibition of wild beasts in Tuam, Eng- 
land, an elephant put his trunk into the pocket of 
one of the bystanders and abstracted a small 
account book contained therein. Before 1 reacae 
could be effected, he dropped it into his capacions 
jaws and had it instantly swallowed. 


The New York Institution for the Blind have 
just purchased thirty-five acres of land on the 
banks of the H , at One Hundred and 
Twenty-Fifth Street, adjoining the grounds of 
the Institution for the Deaf aad Dumb. The 
price paid was $150,000. 

An action to. determine the title to a barrel 
worth ninety cents was recently brought by Adol- 

hus Marx against Koster & Spelbrick, of La- 

yette, Ind. Already the costs have amounted 
to $50, and the case is yet to be carricd to a 
higher court. 


The Bayficld Press says of the Wincomain 
lake fisheries: ‘‘ The fish are coming into the 
bay, and our fishermen are busy taking and bar- 
relling them for shipping early in the spring. 
Early last spring they brought cight dollars per 
barrel. There are now about 300 nets at work 
in the bay.” 


An exchange, noticing the death of a child 
from the effects of drinking lye, says, that vinc- 
or oil speedily stam tg) i ure sure anti- 
otes for this poison. The former converts it 
into acetate of potash, and the latter mingling 
with it forms soap, neither of which will mate- 
rially injure the stomach. 


Merry-Meaking. 


What is Prussian-blue? A drunken Dutchman. 

‘I blush for you,” as the rouge-pot said to the 
old maid. 

It is not always the raggedest man that is the 
shabbiest fellow. | 

A woman smoking a cigar: A-shes at one end 
and a-she at the other. 

“Come out of the wet,” as the shark said, 
when he swallowed the sailor. 

Running accounts will run away with a per- 
von’s credit more rapidly than anything else. 

The man who is fond of pudding and pies, 
places himself fearfully in the power of his wife. 





Matrimonial history is a narrative of many 
words ; but the story of love may be told in a 
‘few letters. 

You know mock-modesty as you do mock- 
turtle, from its being the produce of a calf’s 


A bag of money and grief—what is the dif- 
feronce between them? One is dollars, the other 
dolorous. 


Did the man who ploughed the sea and after- 
wards planted his fect on his nativo soil, ever har- 
vest the crops ? 

The politician who 
for an office, has pure 
and proposes to run again. 

The cyes of an unbeliever are no better than 
the eyes of a potato, and the ears of a doubter 
no better than the ears of corn, and much longer. 

A hungry man, upon receiving an invitation 
to dinner, complimented his host upon having a 
chair-at-table disposition. 

A Tennessee paper says that “the inaugura- 
tion of the governor was celebrated by the firing 
of minute guns every half heur.” 

The most tender-hearted man we ever heard 
of, was a shoemaker, who always shut his eyes 
and whistled when he ran his awl into a sole. 

An auctioncer in Texas, praising up his self. 
filling pens, said a person would forget where the 
inkstand was, before it would need filling. 

We notice scores of poetical effirsions directed 
to friends who aroinheaven. Bettor give poctry 
of the heart utterance in words deeds of 
kindness to'friends upon earth. 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, says: “ If 
when you visit a neighbor, he tells you, in a 
husky voice, to ‘make yourself at home,’ obey 
hime literally as soon as possible.”’ 

“Sambo, does yer know why dem noisy birds 
is called carrion birds for?” ‘ Well, Jerry, I 
got him? - “’Cause dey carry on so over a dead 
‘hoss.” 

‘Miss, what have you done to be ashamed of, 
that you blush so?” =“ Sir, what have the roses 
and the strawberrics and the peaches done, that 
they blush so?” 

A disappointed candidate for office, speaking 
of men iG would sell their votes, remarked : 
“They are as base as /Ksop of old, who sold hir 
birthright for a mess of potash !” 


t ont of breath running 
l a pair of bellows, 


‘used by everybody ? 


together ? 


‘tree 2 


. MERRY MARING. 


7 Letters to be delivered by hand, rarely come to 
and. ~ ~ i © 
‘I feel for your situation,” as the probe said 
to the bullet. . 
“I’m down upon you,” as the young beard 
said to the chin. | 
It is parad-or-ical to say that a person was 
cowed by a horse whipping ? 
What is that that belongs to yoursolf, yet is 
Your name. 
On a frosty day, what two fish ought we to tie 
Skates and soles. 


What wind should a hungry sailor wish for? 
One that blows fowl and chops about. 


Why is an unwelcome visitor like a shady 
Because we are glad when he leaves. 


The barber who dressed the head of a barrel, 
has been engaged to curl the lecks of a canal. 

Why is an elephant like a chair? Becange it 
can’t climb a tree. 

“IT speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
when addressing the jury from the dock. 


There is a man in England so fat, that a child 
was recently killed by his shadow falling on it. 

Why is it always proper to take up a penny 
collection ? there is some cents (sonse) 
in it. 

An ignorant. jan who “stands upon his dig- 
nity,” is like the fellow who tried to clevate him- 
sclf by standing upon a picce of brown paper. 

Why do men who are about to fight a dnel, 

nerally choose a field for the place of action? 

‘or the purpose of allowing the ball to graze. 


A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
great prophet (protit) out of the water. 

“Will you be a second,” said a gentleman, 
who proposed to fight a duel. “No, indeed, for 
you wouldn’t stand a second yourself.” 


Givon the section of the city to find at once 
the number of loafers and vagabonds that infest 
it. Get up a brawl, or an alarm of fire. 

‘A man is, in general, better pleased,’’ says 
Dr. Johnson, “when he has a good dimer 
upon his table, than when his wife talks Greek.” 

The carth is a tender and kind mother to the 
husbandman, and yet at one season he always 
harrows her bosom, and at another he pulis her 
ears. 

Wanted —a “sewing-machine,” one about 
seventeen years old, dark complected, and gen- 
oa considered good looking. Second-hand 
maclines not wanted. 

For a Indy to sweep her carpet with embroid- 
ered undcrsleeves, would be considered indecently 
dirty; bnt to drag the pavement with her skirts 
seems to be very genteel. 
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Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar & 
our address, this ean be had fur a whole year. 
Postuge only eighteun cents a year. The ches publii- 
cation ju the wurld ; fresh and original frou: the nning 
to the end. It forums two elegsut volumes each year of 
twelve hundred pages, finely illustrated. Sez cupies for 


&ve dullars ! 
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SNIFFKINS’ EXPLOITS IN SKATING. 
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Young Sniffkins screws up his courage to invite 


Pde 





a lady | As she is not provided with skates. he Is stuck for a #1 
that's ‘: smashed '’ him out skating. : patr— his mouey hardly holds out. ee 


hae « fa), however—the lady's eknte-iron and his Up agaiu—narrow escape from another fall 


by contact 
Pan become acquainted. with a rapid back wurd skater. 
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On their way ¢o refit the lady's skirts, slightly dilapidated 
mae by contact with strange tketes _ : Snif kins shows off,and endeavors to carve the lady's nawe, 
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But only succeeds in getting a ducking, 





At eee ee me em en a ee ee 





And just in time to see the lady going off with another ee 


Being finally rescued in the condition of a drowned puppy. gentleman, itn disgust for his vulgar conduct. uy Uy : 
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BOSTON STREET CHARACTERS. 


Iw a former number of our Magazine, we pre- 
sented types of character to be met with in our 
streets, and we now add a few more of these pic 
torial delineations. Boston is a large place, and 
supplies many phases of existence to the keen- 
eyed observer. It is indeed changed from what 
it was in 1673, nearly two centuries ago, when 
it was stated, ‘“‘ There be about fifteen hundred 
families in Boston. No beggars. Not three per- 
sons pat to death for theft (annually). There 
are no musicians by trade. A dancing-school 
was set up, but soon put down.” Does this pre- 
sent the faintest shadow of a likeness of what the 
city is now? No—in this country, the past isan 
indication of the fature. The early founders of 
our old Atlantic cities had no idea of the great- 
ness to which they would one day arrive, and hence 
many of the inconveniences under 
which we suffer, such as crooked 
and narrow streets, inequality of 
surface, etc. The founders of 
cities in new states and territories 
have learned wisdom by oar ex- 
perience, and start with a liber- 
al provision for a probable fature 


greatness. 

Yet with all her faults we love 
old Boston still. We love to 
ramble through what was once 
the “court end” of our New 
Engiand metropolis, and to gaze 
on the few relics that are left of | 
the domestic architecture of other |’ 
days. Before some venerable 
pile we become imbued with the 


a of the past, and can call ap 
oe of the old colonial 
men in their conical 


hats amd brief, sad-colored coats, 


and beards, the women in 
sober ts of the severest 
cut. et even in the days of Pu- 


Fritanism a love of finery began to 
manifest itself, and the pomp of 
attire called forth interference of 
grave legislators and graver di- 
vines. "Bo early as 1636, orna- 
ments of gold, silver, silk and 
thread, also slashed and embroid- 
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ered garments, silver girdles, belts, etc., were for- 
bidden, and the wearing of laces. What a gay 
aspect our streets would present if these orna- 
ments were revived! We find this passage in 
the Massachusetts records of 1634. ‘‘ Although 
severall declaratjons and orders have binn made 
by this Courte against Excesse in Apparel, both 
of men and women, which have not taken that 
Effect as were to be desired ; but, on the contrary, | 
wee cannot bat to our grief take notice, that in- 
tollerable excesse and bravery hath crept in up- 
on us, and that especially among people of meane 
condition, to the dishonor of God, the scandall 


of our profession, the consumption of Estates, and 
altogether unsuitable to our povertie’; and, al- 
though, we acknowledge it to be a 

mach difficultie, in regard of the bli 


ter of 
ess of 





THE LITTLE LAME PEDLER. 
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THE RAZOR-STROP MAN. 


men’s minds, and the stubbornness of their wills, 
to sett down Exact rules to confine all sorts of 
persons, yet wee cannot but account it our duty 
to commend unto all sorts of persons, the sober 
and moderate use of those blessings which beyond 
Expectation, the Lord hath been pleased to af- 
ford unto us in this wilderness, and also to de- 
clare our utter detestation and dislike that men 
or women of meane condition, should take upon 
them ee of Gentlemen, by wearing gold or 
silver , or buttons, or points at their knees, 
or to walk in great boots, or women of the same 
rank, to wear silks, or tiffany hoods, or scarfs, 
which though allowable to persons of greater Es- 
tates or more liberal Education, yet we cannot 
but judge it as intollerable in persons of such like 
condition. It is, therefore, ordered by the Court 
and the Authorities thereof, that no person with- 
in the jurisdicgon, or any of their relations de- 
pending upon them, whose visible Estates, real 
or personal, shall not exceed the trae and Indif. 
ferent value of Two hundred pounds, shall weare 
any gold or silver lace, or any bone lace above 
two shillings per yard, or silk hoods or scarfs, 
upon the penalty of ten shillings for Every sach 
offence. It is further ordered, by the Authoritje 
aforesajd, that the selectmen of every town are 
hereby enabled and required from time to time 
to have regard and take notice of apparel! and 
whosoever they shall judge to Exceed ahete ranks 
and abilities in Costumes or Fashion of their ap- 
parell, in any respect, Especially in the wearing 
of Ribbons or great Boots (leather being so 
scarce a commodity in this country) lace pointes, 
silk hoods or scarfs, the selectmen aforesajd, shall 
have power to assess such persons so offending * 

* * inthe Country rates at: Two hundred 
poynds Estates * * * provided this law 
shall not Extend to the restraint of any magis- 
trate or public officer of this jurisdiction, who are 
left to their discretion in wearing of apparel, or any 
settled military officer or soldier in tjme of military, 





BOSTON STREET CHARACTERS. 


service, or any other whose education or 
Imployments have been above the ordin- 
ary degree, or whose Estates have been 
- considerable though now decayed.” Ver- 
ily, the matter of dress and orna- 
ment sorely exercised our Puritan fath- 
ers. Here are some more of their en- 


actments: ‘‘ Whereas, there is manifest 
pride openly appearing amongst us, in 
that Long Haire, like woman’s Haire, is 


worn by some men, with their own or 
other’s Haire, and then Catting, Curling, 
etc., immodest leying out their Haire, 
which practice doth prevail and increase, 
especially amongst the younger sort. 
This Court does deelare against this Cus- 
tom as offensive to them and diverse so- 
ber Christians amongst us, and therefore 
doth hereby expect and advise all per. 
sons to use moderation in this respect: 
and further do empower all grand jurys 
to present tothe County Courts, such 
persons, whether male or female, whom 
they shall judge to exceed in the prem- 
ises. And the County Courts are here- 
by authorized to proceed against such 
delinqaents either by admonition, fine, 
or correction, according to their discre- 
tion.”” — “‘ Notwithstanding the whole- 
some law already made by this Court, for re- 
strayning excess in Apparel, yet through Corrup- 
tion in many, and neglect of due execution of 
those Jaws, the evil of pride in Apparel, both for 
costliness in the sort, and vayne, new 
strange fashions both in poore and rich, with na- 
ked breasts and arms, or as it were perceived 
with addition of superstitious Ribbons, both in 
Haire and apparell, for redress whereof, It is or- 
dered by this Court, that the County Courts, 
from time to time, doe give strict charge to pre- 
sent all such persons as they shall judge to ex- 
ceed in that kind, and it the Grand Jury shall 
neglect their duty herein, the county court shall 
im a fine upon them at discretion.” 
Bat these are things of the past. Those terri- 
ble sinners of ‘“‘ mean condition,” who wore those 
wicked “ big boots,” and those mysterious “ an- 
perstitious ribbons,” that do excite the dislike 
and watchfulness of the colonial legislature, have 
long since mouldered into dust. The “big 
boots” whose tramp woke such an awful echo in 
the streets of ancient Boston, are past mending ; 
and the slashed sleeves, and silver belts, and 
points at the knees, are no more displayed by the 
dandies of today. Requiescat in 1 
What have we todo with the past? Let us 
turn our eyes to the present, and follow our artist 
in his tour of observation. Our first sketeh de- 
picts the little lame pedler and it is from life. 
The subject is an invalid boy, who is gradually re- 
covering health and strength by living in the 
open air, and who sells pencils, pen-bolders, 
boot-laces, etc. He is generally found on the 
sidewalk in frontof our office, and rarely extends 
his excursions into Washington Street, havip 
apparently found patrons enough in the limite 
range to which he restricts himself. Sometimes 
we see him on the steps of the church opposite, 
dividing the public attention with the good-na- 
tured Italian who vends plaster medallions, and 
who all the day long so quietly, cheerfully and pa- 
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tiently offers his wares to the multitudes of pas- 
sers-by. 

And here is the “ razor strop man,” who is ex- 
patiating on the excellence of his strops to an ad- 
miring youth from the Green Mountains, who 
hopes soon to have occasion to use one of them 
with a yet unpurchased razor. 

The ‘‘ Scissors Grinder” is another out-door 
character, not at all unwelcome to housekeepers, 
before whose door he pauses with his whirring 
wheel, and in a few moments pute the domestic 
catlery in complete order. Passing on, we have 
alifelike aketch of the teamater. no city in 
the world are there finer team-horses than in Bos- 
ton, and their intelligence and the skill of the 
driver, is a theme of wondering comment for 
strangers. A long file of horses threading their 
way through a crowded thoroughfare, turning, 
backing, moving to the right and left, guided 
only by the voice and word of command, or 
avoiding difficulty by their own instinct, is a sight 
to be remembered: Then we have the “ exquis- 
ite ”’ with his glass stuck in his eye, his hat jaunti- 
ly on his “ ambrosial curls,” his hands stuck in his 
pockets, treading daintily along, the “ observed 
of all observers ’’—es he thinks. He probably 
imagines that a single glance of his has won the 
hearts of the two ladies in expanded crinoline, 
who are tarning the corner, and that all that is left 
fur him to do is to make his selection between 


Next we have a sketch of some of those brave- 
hearted men who “ran with the machine,” and 
who start to action with the clang of the fire-bell, 
ae the war-horse ronses at the blast of the trum- 

All honor to our gallant firemen! They 
infese the heroic element into our daily life. 
Stasting from their occupations at the first stroke 
of the bell, directly afterwards they are seen hur- 
rying with the engine to the scene of disaster, 
thence to toil amidst fire and 
smoke, to mount crazy ladders, 
to climb slippery roofs, to plunge 
into the devouriag element to 
save life or property, braving 
eve il, and often layin 
down their lives at he command 
ofdaty. Their history is inter- 
woven with that of our city. It 
je not a great many years since 
@ separate corps of firemen was 
first organized ; in former times, 
every man was a fireman as 
every man was a soldier, and 
though all worked witha will, 
yet with miserable engines and 
with no training, the flames. gen- 
erally had it pretty much their 
own way. 

As a matter of interest, we 
eopy from Dana's “ Fireman,” 
accounts of some of the noted 
fires in this city: ‘“‘The first 
large fire in Boston occurred in 
1653, near State Street ; but there 
fe no record of the fire to be 
found at the present time. On 
the 8th of August, 1679, a fire 
broke out in the Towa Dock, on 
Ann Street, destroying eighty 
houses, and saventy warehouses, 
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valued ata million of dollars. Several veacelg 
were burned by this fire. During the year 1690 
a large fire occurred on Hanover Street, by which 
many buildings were destroyed. Jane 18th, 1691, 
a large eee occurred in North Square, 
destroying a large number of houses. March 
1ith, 1702, a terrible conflagration took place in 
Dock Square, at one time threatening destruc- 
tion to one half the town; but it was finally 
stopped in its progress by blowing up several 
large warehouses. Oct. 2d, 1711, @ fire broke 
out in an oakum-picker’s tenement, in Williams 
Court; one of the women who was picking oak- 
um allowed it to take fire. The flames spread 
with great rapidity. All the houses and stores 
on both sides of Washington Street, between 
School Street and Dock Square, were laid in ashes, 
besides the first meeting-house that was built in 
Boston. During the fire, four sailors ascended 
the steeple to save the bell. Theo stairs burned 
away, the roof fell in, and the sailors were crushed 
to death. Nov. 14th, 1759, a fire commenced 
south of Oliver’s Bridge, Water Street, and swept 
off all the buildings east on that street and on 
Milk Strect. March 20th, 1760, a fire broke out 
on Washington Street, where several buildings 
were burned. It then extended to Long Wharf 
and to Fort Hill, burning one large ship, nine 
smaller ones, the Quaker Meeting- house, on Con- 

Street, one hundred and thirty-three dwell- 
ing-houses, sixty-three stores, sixty-six shops and 
thirty-six barns; a total of two hundred and 
fifty five buildings, valued, in the currency of that 
day, at £71,012 7s. 3d. Jan. 13th, 1791, 4 fire 
commenced in a shop in Dock Square, which de- 
stroyed Funeuil Hall and all the buildings east of 
it. April 20th, 1787, a fire broke out in a malt- 
house, on Beach Street, and, the wind blowing a 
gale from the north-east, the flames communicat- 
ed to many buildings at the same time, The 
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Hollis Street Church, which was fifty rods from 
where the fire originated, was soon ina blaze, 
and was burned to its foundation. ‘There were 
destroyed by this fire one hundred buildings ; 
sixty of them were the most costly mansions to 
be found in Boston at that time. All the build- 
ings on both sides of Washington Street, from 
Filiot to Nassau Streets, were destroyed. July 
30th, 1794, a fire commenced in some rope-walks 
on aline with Pearl Street. This fire. swept 
everything in its course to the water’s edge on 
Russia Wharf, burning one hunderd houses and 
stores. Jan. 15th, 1803, Daniel Bowen’s Mu- 
seum, at the corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, was destroyed by fire. ‘The flames as- 
cended to such a height as to be seen at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., a distance of sixty miles. Jan. 
16th, 1807, Bowen & Doyle’s Museum took fire, 
and was entirely destroyed. The southern walls 
were forced out by the flames, and fell into the 
cemetery grounds, crushing to death several 
young men. Jan. 3d, 1818, the Exchange Cof- 

-house, situated on Devonshire Street, took 
fire, and was burned to its foundation. This was, 
at that time? the most extensive establishment of 
the kind in the United States. The building 
was seven stories in height, and from the ground 
to the top of the dome one hundred feet and ten 
inches. The house contained two hundred and 
ten rooms, with a dining-room which would seat 
three hundred persons. This fire presented one 
of the most grand and sublime spectacles ever 
witnessed in Boston ; occurring in¥the evening, 
the light was seen at Portsmouth, N. H., a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. Loss $500,000. July 7th, 
1824, a fire commenced ina carpenter’s shop, 
situated on Charles Street. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale from the west, which carried the flames 
to a block of buildings on Chestnut Street. The 
heat, smoke and flames, rendered the efforts of 
the firemen for a time ineffectual. Lines of men 
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were formed to the Frog Pond, and also 
to the Milldam Basin, for the purpose 
of passing water to the engines in fire- 
buckets. A block of buildings on Bea- 
con Street was soon on fire, and, had it 
not been for the wisdom shown by cov- 
ering the roofs of other houses with blan- 
kets, and keeping them wet, the whole 
of Beacon Street would have been laid 
_ in ashes. The Common, after the fire, 

presented the sad spectacle of elegant 
| and costly furniture damaged and bro- 
ken by impetuous and careless removal 
from the buildings on fire. Burning 
flakes were blown to the eastward as far 
as Bedford Street, firing several eonaioee 
in that direction, but they were quickly 
extinguished. Loss $150,000. Thecity 
of Boston at this time seemed doomed to 
be destroyed by extensive and disastrous 
conflagrations. Hardly had the rubbish 
been cleared away from the ruins on 
Beacon Street, before the city was again 
visited by one of the most disastrous fires 
that ever occurred in Boston. April 7th, 
1825, a fire broke ont in a wooden build- 
ing in Doane Street. The fire soon com- 
municated to the adjoining buildings and 
to the large warehouses on State, Cen- 
tral, Kilby and Broad Streets. Owing 
to a scarcity of water it had full sway for a long 
time, and the heat from the fire was such as to 
penetrate the partition walls that separated the 
warehouses one from another, and set the timbers 
on fire in the different rooms. The wind blew 
fresh from the south-west, and the communica- 
tion of the flames from one building to another, 
on both sides of Central Street, and as far as the 
Commercial Coffee-house, was extremely rapid. 
The progress of the flames was not arrested un- 
til four o’clock the next morning. After the fire 
had raged for five hours the utmost effurts of the 
firemen were necessary to prevent the flames 
from crossing to the west side of Kilby Street, 
although the wind was blowing from a westerly 
direction at the time. Some of the finest build- 
ings in Boston were destroyed by thie destructive 
conflagration. Loss $2,000,000. Nov. 10th, 1825, 
a fire was discovered ina building on Court 
Street, and before it was extinguished nine build- 
ings were destroyed, reaching from Tudor’s cor- 
ner to Washington Street. w books valued 
at $20,000 were burned by this fire. On the op- 
posite side of the street several wooden buildings 
were also burned. Loss $60,000. May 18th, 
1835, a fire broke out in the nter’s shop of 
Stetson & Smith, on Blackstone Street. ‘The 
flames extended to several adjoining shops, and 
a stable occupied by a Mr. Simmons; all of which, 
with their contents, were consumed. All the 
buildings between Blackstone, Cross and Pond 
Streets were entirely destroyed. On the opposite 
side of Pond Street the Massachusetts Hotel and 
several other ee badly damaged, and 
the livery stable of Mr. Davis was completely 
burned. All of the buildings on the west side of 
Salem Street, from Cross to Hanover Streets, 
with but one exception, were entirely destroyed, 
and many other buildings were damaged by ‘re. 
At this fire, Melville Engine, No. 13, drafted and 
played on to the fire through eleven hundred and 
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fifty feet ofhose. Loss $70,000. Jan. 24th, 1839, 
a fire broke out in the iron foundery of Haskell 
& Turner, on Haverhill Street. The fire soon 
to the adjoining buildings, and in a short 
time all the buildings from that in which the fire 
originated to Market Street were totally destroyed. 
On Beverly Street all the buildings were de- 
stroyed to Charlestown Street. A row of build- 
ings, five in number, on Cooper Street, and a 
block on Charlestown Street, were consumed, to- 
gi with a block of houses on Endicott Street. 
he weather was extremely cold, and many of 
the firemen were badly frost-bitten. $8 
$80,000. June 24th, 1844, a fire broke out in 
Hamilton’s Planning-Mills, in the redr of Suf- 
folk and Dover Streets. The materials about 
the building were very combustible, and the 
weather extremely hot. A strong breeze was 
blowing from the west, which caused the fire to 
spread with great rapidity. A block of fine build- 
ings on Saffolk Street, and a large block of build- 
ings on Dover Street, were soon on fire, and in a 
short time were destroyed. The Franklin school- 
house, on Washington Street, was next in order 
for destruction; and, while the firemen were 
making great exertion to save it, the fire spread 
along a block of small brick buildings on Groton 
Street, five of which were destroyed. loss 
$70,000. August 18th, 1844, a fire broke out in 
Samuel Jepaon’s carpenter's shop, in South Mar- 
in Street. The fire extended with great rapid- 
ity to the adjoining buildings. About twent 
buildings with their contents were destroyed. 
Loss $60,000. May 11th, 1845, a fire commenced 
in Church Street, which destroyed a large num- 
ber of buildings in Church and Piedmont Street 
before it was stopped. There were twenty-five 
buildings in all, besides the church, burned. Loss 
$30,000. A t 15th, 1845, the hotel and sta- 
bie of a Mr. Doolitde, in Brattle Square, were 
eet on fire. William. G. Roulstone and Emerson 
G. Thompson, members of the Charlestown Fire 


De ent, were killed by the falling of the 
walls. Several others were injured. Loss $8000. 
Sept. l4th, 1845, the Suffolk Lead Works, on 


Gold Street, South Boston, consisting of five 
buildings, ther with six dwelling-houses, were 
consumed. ss $50,000. Jan. 2lst, 1847, a 
fire commenced in a bowling-alley in Haverhill 
Street. The wind at the time blew a perfect hur- 
ricane, and the cold was intense. Ina direct 
range with the fire was a row of wooden build- 
ings, through which the fire passed with terrible 
rapidity. Northward and eastward the fire spread 
steadily and sadly. The buildings in Beverly 
and Medford Streets were soon swept away by 
the raging flames. Haymarket Square was filled 
by the flying inhabitants of the burning district, 
who had fled from the destruction behind them, 
many of whom were rendered homeless and 
houseless. A large amount of property was de- 
stroyed, and a great portion of it belonged to 
those who, in losing their little, lost all, Loss 
$75,000. March 10th, 1847, a block of baildings 
.on Washington Street, near State Street, occu- 
paed by Damrell & Moore, printers, and sixteen 
ethers, were destroyed by fire. Loss $75,000. 
Sept. 7th, 1849, a fire broke out in an old stable 
.in Sea Street, and soon communicated to the 
lamber-yard of Whiting & Co., from which it 
spread to the coal yard of F. A. Benson. The wind 
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was blowing strong from the west at the time’ 
which caused the fire to spread to the vessels ly- 
ing at the wharf, and several of them were slight- 
ly damaged. While the firemen were at work in 
stopping the progress of the fire in Sea Street, a 
fire broke out in the Catholic Church on Broad- 
way, South Boston, and a portion of the depart- 
ment were sent to South Boston. The fire in 
the church had made such headway when the en- 
gines arrived, that the firemen directed their at- 
tention to the saving of the surrounding buildings, 
which were in great danger from the heat of the 
building on fire. In a short time the roof of the 
charch fell in, and all that was left of that large 
building was the blackened walls. Loss $100,000. 
Nov. 5th, 1850, a large conflagration took place 
in the building owned and occupied by the Boston 
and Maine Railroad Co. on Causeway Street, 
asa freight depot. It was also used, by Harold 
& Fernald, as a mahogany warehouse. The 
building was three hundred feet long, one and a 
half stories high, and, at the time of the fire, 
there were twenty-three cars inside of the ere 
loaded with cotton and other merchandise, all of 
which were destroyed with the building. Loss 
$150,000. The burning of Tremont Temple and 
Chapman Ilall occurred March 31, 1852. The 
fire was discovered in the basement of Tremont 
Temple, and an attempt was made to stop the 
progress of the fire without the aid of the depart- 
ment; but it was ineffectual, on account of the 
combustibility of the material in the building. 
It was the belief of the firemen that the building 
could be saved; but their ho were not to be 
realized, for in an hour the flames had reached 
the roof, and in a short time the rafters were so 
badly burned that they gave way, and the roof 
fell in. The falling of the roof was terrific, and 
was soon followed by the falling of the front wall, 
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which was composed of huge granite blocks, in- 
to Tremont Street, with a tremendous crash. In 
. the mean time Chapman Hall pag: which 
joined the Temple on the rear, had taken fire, 
and the falling of the roof and the walls of the 
Temple, rendered it dangerous for the firemen to 
enter the building, and it soon burned to the 
eon A man, by the name of John Hall, was 
illed, and George Esty, a member of Franklin, 
No. 7, of Charlestown, had his back broken by 
the falling walls. Loss $200,000. July 10th, 
1852, the great fire on Fort Hill commenced in 
an old stable, in an alley-way leading from Bel- 
mont Street. It caught from the cinders which 
fell from a chimney that was on fire. The wind 
was blowing a gale from the south-east at the 
time, and the fire spread with great rapidity. The 
, roof of the Sailor’s Home was soon discov 
to be on fire, and, in a short time, there was 
nothing left of this great building but the bare 
walls. The alarm was given at three o’clock in 


the afternoon, and the scene in the neighborhood. 


of this destructive conflagration batiles descrip- 
tion. The streets were blockaded with house- 
hold goods ; men, women and children, were with- 
out shelter for their heads. Among them were 
crowded thousands of spectators, gazing upon 
the burning buildings and the operations of the 
firemen. At this time the Boylston school-house 
was discovered to be on fire, and all the energies 
of the firemen were brought to bear upon this 
building to save it, butin vain. By this time the 
excitement was at its height. Washington Square 
and the adjoining streets were in the wildest con- 
fusion. Women were shrieking; firemen were 
crying to the spectators, who were an obstruction 
to everybody and everything, except the raging 
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flames, which threatened 

to destroy entirely that 

portion of the city. After 

five hours of incessant 

toil, the fire was got un- 

der, and the firemen were 

relieved from their ardu- 

ous daty. Between fifty 

and sixty buildings were 

destroyed. Loss $400,000. 

These were stirring street 
scenes, all of them. 

Another of our street- 

characters, is the Chest- 

nut man, 4 novelty of late 

—— years in our city, though 

the venders of hot, roast 

chestnuts have long since 

been naturalized in New 

York. A group of “‘ dock- 

loafers ” affords no very 

pleasing spectacle. For- 

ou tunately there are not 

/ , “**~ many of these wharf-rats 

-|°| = in Boston, and the Har- 

ol se bor Police keep a sharp 

“4, \ookout after them. The 
“Lamplighter” shows 
us a member of that use- 
ful class immortalized in 
Miss Cummings‘s roman- 
tic story. The next scene 
was sketched opposite 
Orlando Tompkins’s ele- 
gant apothecary store, on the corner of Win- 
ter and Washington Streets, where a gentleman- 
ly police officer in his blue and gold costume, 
like Ticknor & Fields’s duodecimo poets, escorts 
the ladies through the of peril. Who shall 
say that the days of chivalry are over? One of 
these fine days, when some peerless belle is about 
crossing, and the mud yawns deep before her 
shrinking, dainty feet, we shall have, be sure of 
it, a repetition of the gallantry of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. As he flang down his velvet coat that 
Queen Elizabeth might cross the kennel dryshod, 
so will our gallant policeman pull the coat from 
his shoulders, and spread it at the feet of the 
coming belle. In prophetic vision, we behold 
this incident and the romance growing out of it 
—the gratitude of the lady, the despair of rivals, 
aspiring love, the long, secret wooing crowned 
with success, the resignation of a policeman, a 
wedding in King’s ete: a wedding-break fast, 
enthusiastic father with bald head and spectacles 
handing his son-in law a cheque for $250,000 dol- 
lars, a bridal tour, married felicity, political am- 
bition following the path of fortunate love, elec- 
tion to the presidency—grand tableau ! 

The procession of men with advertising ple 
cards, exhibits a mode of publicity derived from 
London, where it isa striking feature of ont-door 
life. There is a narrower field for artistic glean- 
ing in Boston than in most other great cities, for 
& certain staid uniformity is a general character- 
istic of the place; still, as in every great city, 
there are nooks and corners where eccentricity 
and strongly marked individuality may be dis- 
covered, and many new features of advertising 
genius are daily developing themselves in various 
novel expedients. 
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BATTLE OF GOLDEN HILL. 

As much as the “ Boston Massacre ” has been 
glorified in history, the Knickerbocker should not 
forget that a bloody contest for principles and 
right took place, two months earlier, in our own 
eity. This was the battle of Golden Hill, on 
January 20 and 21, 1770, where John and Cliff 
Streets now unite, the spot deriving its name 
from the fire wheat raised on a farm there. The 
mighty quarrel between the colonies and the 
mother country had already commenced in the 
passage of the Stamp Act, 1765, and the Quar- 
tering Act, as it was called. By this enactment 
the ministry were authorized to keep up a stand- 
ing army in America, the people furnishing their 
support. In New York the denunciations against 
these usurpations were vehement and fierce ; they 
were publicly ridiculed as the “ fully of England 
and ruin of America.” The “Sons of Liberty” 
were organized, and on the lst of November, 
1765, when the Stamp Act was to goin operation, 
this patriotic band forced Governor Colson to 
deliver the stamps to the city authorities. He 
did not consent, however, until he was hung in 
effigy at the present Bowling Green. Next fol- 
lowed the bills imposing daties on tea, glass, 
paper, etc , but the Americans woald not consent 
to their imposition. At Boston the tea was thrown 
overboard, and in New York the vessel bringing 
it was compelled to return home. The people of 
Annapolis set fire to the vessel having the ob- 
noxious article on board. These were the ex- 
citing things of the days, and to commemorate 
their principles and order the “ Sons of Liberty ”’ 
erected liherty-poles in several parts of the city— 
signals of liberty—which became very obnoxious 
to the British soldiery. More than once had they 
destroyed these ensigns, but the patriots imme- 
diately replaced them In Jan- 
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both sides. A fresh party of the English arrived 
from the barracks, but while preparing to continue 
the fight, their officers appeared and ordered the 
men to their barracks. Thus the first day’s con- 
test ended in a drawn battle. 

On the next morning the soldiers opened the 
conflict again, by running a bayonet through a 
lady’s dress, who was retarning from the market. 
The cowardly act again aroused the indignation 
of the citizens, and about noon some sailors came 
in collision with a party from the barracks, when 
one of them, an old man, was run through the 
body and died. At this moment some “ Liberty 
Boys,” playing ball in the neighborhood, at the 
corner of John street and Broadway, hastened to 
the fight, dispersing the soldiers, when hostilities 
ceased for several hours. But they commenced 
anew inthe afternoon Determined at all hazards 
to provoke an affray, a party of the soldiers 
assaulted some citizens on the Commons, en- 
deavoring to disarm them of their canes. This 
insolence aroused more indignation—the hall bell 
rang an alarm, and a party of the Liberty Boys 
soon drove the assailants back to their barracks, 
which stood in the rear of our present City Hall. 
Several of the military were disarmed—one 
badly wounded, and another, conspicuous in the 
previous day’s fight, was arrested and im- 

This was the early battle of Golden 


risoned. 
ill, ninety years ago, and a conflict for the 


rights of the people, which in after years were so 


triamphantly and gloriously vindicated by the 
Americans! Bat little reference is usually made 
by historians to this event. 

The next day after thie defeat, the mayor or- 
dered the soldiers not to appear outside of the 
barracks when off daty, unless with a non-com- 
missioned officer. To commemorate these events 
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soldiers dangerous to the public 
peace. The next day three soldiers 
were detected in posting abusive mf 
erty, and Isaac Sears collared one —~ <*> 
of them. Another of the soldiers if 
rushed upon Sears with his gun and 
bayonet, but he succeeded in con- 
dacting the offender to the mayor's 
office. ‘In the meantime, twenty 
more soldiers came to the rescue of 
their comrades with drawn swords, 


while citizens drawn to the spot, | aes | 


seizing the stakes from carts and 
sleighs, near by, prepared to guard 
the prisoners. he mayor, Mr. 
Hicks, now ordering the soldiers to 
their barracks on the Park, they 
only partially obeyed, and retired 
tn ‘ Golden Hill.” Here they were 
reinforced and charged upon the 
populace, who had followed them. 
A sanguinary contest ensued, dar- 
ing which numbers were injured on 
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and triumphs of the people, permission was asked 
of the Common Council to erect another “ Lib- 
erty Pole”’ for the one destroyed by the soldiers, 
but it was refased. Then John Lamb and some 
associates purchased groand, eleven feet wide by 
one hundred deep, near the former place, for the 
mast, independent of the corporation. Upon this 
ae spot, February 6, 1770, a mast of great 
ength, two-thirds cased in iron, was sunk twelve 
feet into the earth, amidst the sounds of music 
and rejoicings of the people. ‘‘ Liberty and 
Property” was its gilded motto. This was the 
fifth liberty pole erected in New York, and its 
inscription far less Joyal than the one which had 
so seriously offended the royal British soldiers. 
—G. D. P. in the N. Y. Evening Post. 


——______ 4+» —______- 
AMATEUR GYMNASTICS. 

_ I didn’t attempt anything for a good while. I 

sat and calmly sarveyed the scene. I saw very 
little boys, who seemed to be qualifying them- 
selves for the profession of India rubber men. I 
saw great strapping men (new comers) attempt 
and fail in things which fellows, whom they could 
put in their pockets, did with ease. I saw feats 
performed which seemed very hard, and which 
turned out to be very easy ; and feats which were 
simple to look at, and “splitters” to ny and 
then I took off my coat and “went in.” I pulled 
up the small weights five or six times; 1 went 

ong the horizontal ladder and the parallel bars 
once or twice. I went home, and found two fine 
blisters on my hands next morning. Still I went 
there the next evening ; exercised twice as much 
as I did before ; felt convinced that I was getting 
along very fast; and lay awake almost all night, 
my arms ached so. 

I staid away about a week, and then fell to 
work again manfully ; became acquainted witha 
young gentleman who “knew the ropes,” and, 
under his guidance, performed many marvellous 
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feats, and also met with more mishaps 
than J believe anybody ever met with be- 
fore, in the same space of time. Being 
long and lean, and natarally awkward, 
every new thing I learned was ushered in 
by a disaster or two. But still I per- 
severed, for Inow “ slept like a top,” and 
ate at a rate very alarming to my board- 
ing-house keeper. I persevered for two 
long months, and was still in the “ full 
tide of successfal experiment,’’ when, on 
going to the gymnasium at my accus- 
tomed hour, one evening, I found a bril- 
liant assemblage of beauty, brought to- 
gether, by invitation of the managers, to 
witness our performances. I disported 
_ myself on the floor some time, until at 
~ \ength my evil genius impelled me to as- 
cend, for the first time, a ladder, which 
ran up one side of the room nearly to the 
~ ceiling; then across, and down the other 

side of the room. Under the horizontal 
part of the ladder was temporarily placed 
a spring-board, of whose existence I was 
unaware. I wiggled up the ladder with 
convulsive jerks of the legs, the audience 
looking on in respectful silence; but when 
I had reached the middle of the horizontal 
part, locomotion became impossible! I 
could neither go backward nor forward, 
but hung suspended between heaven and earth, 
like Mobammed’s coffin. I squirmed about with 
my legs, but I could find no rest for the sole of 
my foot. I could hold on no longer ; and as the 
distance wasn’t very great, I determined to drop 
to the floor as gracefully as possible, and per- 
suade the audience that it was done on purpose. 
So I let go, and down I came perpendicularly— 
and up | went “‘ flying.” I had come down on 
my feet upon the spring-board ! 

My first impression was a chaos; my second 
was, that I had dropped into the mouth of a 
cannon just as it was going off. Up I went, like 
a shuttle cock, almost to the ladder, at which I 
made a desperate but ineffectual “‘claw,’’ which 
threw me out of the perpendicular, and down I 
came, bang! in a aitting posture; up I went 
again, and I gathered my legs under me dis- 
tractedly as I rose; so that when I dropped 
again, 1 was shot in a slanting direction, head- 
foremost, as from a catapult, into the waistcoat 
of a two hundred pound man, who was looking 
on in open-mouthed astonishment. Down he 
went with a “squelch,” and over him I went,. 
like lightning, into the dressing-room! I rushed 
into my clothes, and out of the building, and 
have never entered a gympasium since !— Anick- 
erbocker Mayazine. 


———_——__-+_++2.-e > ______ 

PROSECUTION OF ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 

Among the works of Chassaneux, « learned 
jurisconsult of the sixteenth century, is to be 
found a dissertation of immense prolixity, in 
which the essential points as to the prosecution 
of animals are discussed. He had been consulted 
by some intending prosecutors, and his opinion 
was adverse to the accused, which in this case 
was a species of locust called in old French, 
Aureburs. Without further reference, however, 
to mere arguments on the one side or on the 
other, let us transcribe from the pages before us 
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some notes of a few cases which actually occur- 
red, and the dates of their occurrence. 

1314.—The judges of the county of Valois tried 
a bull which had gored a man to death; and, 
witnesses having been heard, they condemned it 
to be hanged. 

1394.—Pig hanged for having mangled and 
killed a child in the Province of Roumaigne, 
viscounty of Mortain. 

1451.—Leeches excommunicated by the bishop 
of Lusanne, for having destroyed the fish. 

1474.—Cock condemned to be burnt, by a sen- 
tence of the magistracy of Basle, for having laid 
an egg. 

1474.—Sow condemned to be knocked on the 
head for having eaten off the chin of a child.— 
The sentence ordered that the flesh of the 
eow should be cut up and thrown to the dogs, 
and that the owner and his wife should make a 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Pontoise, where 
on the day of Pentecost, they should cry thanks. 
Of havisg done which, they brought back a cer- 
tificate. 

1499.—Ball condemned to the gallows for 
having in his killed a young man. 

1585.—The Grand Vicar of Valence causes 
the grubs to be cited before him, assigns them a 
proctor for their defence, and finally condemns 
them to ante i Diocese. ‘ i 

1590.—In Auvergne, a district ju appoints 
& curator for the cararpillate : the canes dP fall 
debated ; they are ordered to retire to a small 
locality, there to pass the remainder of their 
miserable lives. 

1610 —A prosecution began against a horse 
which had been trained by its master somewhat 
as horses are now trained for the circus. “ It 
was sought to have both master and horse 
burned.” Witchcrafs had probably been sus- 

It would seem, however, that 
in this case, the prosecation failed, the 
belief in witchcraft having begun to fade 
in Earope by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centary.— History of Ancient 
Europe. 


WEALTH OF THE ANCIENTS. 

In all ages, the East has poured its 
riches into the lap of thoge nations that 
lie towards the setting sun. From one 
commercial voyage lomon realized ~ 
$15,000,555. Blig also informs us of 
one Mathias, of Bythinia, who enter- *~. 
tained one day, in the most splendid ~ 
manner, the whole army of Xerxes, <->* 
consisting of 1,700,000 men. To this 
large army he offered five months’ pay, 
and provisions for the whole campaign. 
At this present time, such liberality = 
would not only ruin the fortune of pri- ys 
vate persons, but would weaken the 
commercial interest of the most powerful 
government. Esopus, the contemporary 3 
of Roscus, at an entertainment, produced ~~ 
a dish made of singing birds, which alone 
cost $24,445. Julius Cresar was cap- 
tared by the Cilician pirates, who de- 
manded of him $25,833 30. Cmrsar 
laughed at them, and gave them the 
sum of $43,055 50. Before he enjoyed 
any public office he was in debt to the 
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amount of $1,119,443. When the government 
of Spain was allotted to Cesar he was 80 over- 
whelmed with debt that he could not depart to 
take charge of* his position. He called upon 
Crassus the Rich, who stood security for him in 
the sum of $714,720. He rewarded the bravery 
of Cassius Creeva bya donation of seven thousand 
dollars. He paid off the vast debt of the tribune 
Curio, and presented the consul Paulus with 
$1,291,665, which was employed in constructing 
a new wall near the Forum. He commenced a 
new building, the ground-plot of which was to 
have cost him an hundred million of sestersces. 
In memory of his daughter he gave a most ex- 
travayant feast to the people ; doubled the pay of 
the legions for ever; granted the people corn 
without measure, and gave each soldier a slave, 
a piece of land, ora house. He presented an 
actor for a mimic piece of his own, $17,500. 
During his reign gold and silver became so 
abundant that it was exchanged throughout 
Italy at three thousand sesterces per pound. He 
also decorated the arms of his soldiers with gold 
and silver, so that they should be the more un- 
willing to part with them from their great value. 
Yet, with all his extravagance, he bequeathed to 
each Roman citizen nine dollars. 

In many respects Caligula was as great a 
tyrant as Nero. He was reckless in the profusion 
with which he scattered money. He bathed in a 
bath of precious unguents ; drank priceless pearls 
dissolved in vinegar, and ate of golden bread. 
At an auction he made his salesman knock off 
twelve gladiators to Satarnius, who was so un- 
fortunate as to nod. They amounted to three 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. In less 
than one year he lavished a magnificent estate, 
and all the treasures amassed by Tiberius, 
amounting to twenty-seven hundred million 
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THE POLICEMAN. 


dollars The faneral pageant of Alexander has 
never been surpassed. In many respects it 
equalled the festive train of Ptolemy Philadel- 
deh The monarch died at Babylon, and was 
uried in the mosque of St. Athanasius, at Alex- 
andria. The grandees and governors appointed 
Aridzeus to prepare for this august funeral. Two 
years were consumed in the preparation, and 
every splendor that wealth could buy was lavished 
with profusion. 
_ At length the day arrived for this solemn and 
magnificent procession to begin its march. Hills 
were levelled, all uneven places were made 
smooth, and every obstacle that could impede the 
funeral train was removed by a vast namber of 
workmen. The chariot that contained the coffin 
of the monarch was adorned with such wealth of 
jewels and diadems, that it is said to have emitted 
brilliant flashes like those of lightning. The 
spokes of this chariot were covered with gold. It 
was drawn by sixty-four mules of the largest 
@ize, and each was adorned with a crown of gold 
and a collar, enriched with precious stones and 
golden bells. On this chariot was erected a 
pavilion of solid gold, twelve feet wide and 
eighteen ia length. The inside surpassed the 
outside in splendor and brilliancy, being one 
blaze of jewels, arranged in the shape of shells. 
Golden network beautified the circumference, and 
the golden threads were an inch in thickness, to 
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each of which were 
fastened large bells, 
which could be heard 
at a great distance. 
It would only worry 
the reader to mention 
all the jewels and 
golden crowns that 
HA | were borne in this 
a) rocession. Enough 
Siri ’ ee 
the t amount o 
gold” that was dis- 
played on that occa- 
sion.— 7 ribune. 
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A BUCK STORY, 
Lately a party from 
y S&t. Paul, Minnesota, 
among -whom was 
Alderman B., went 
= to Isanti county, in 
' that State, to hant 
deer. They were 
provided with all the 
necessary outfit for 
camp life. After hav- 
ing tolerable success, 
it was proposed, one 
day among the hunt- 
ers, that the repeat 
separate; t 
ie a take a 
different direction 
through the woods, 
and that all should 
meet at some desig- 
nated locality  to- 
wardsevening. After 
due precautionary 
rules had been given, 
to avoid any accidental case of shooting, the 
party disbanded—each one saying in the lan- 
age of an Indian agent: “ You foller your trail 
and I’ll foller mine.” So off they started. To- 
wards evening the party were all in camp except 
one, the alderman aforesaid, and after waiting a 
reasonable length of time for his return, it was 
deemed advisable to make search for him. The 
search was instituted ; but the party had not pro- 
ceeded far before their attention was arrested by 
a faint cry of “ help! help!” which came up from 
a eangled wood in the distance. Pursuing the 
direction from whence the: sound ed, the 
hunters soon came upon the unfortunate object of 
their search, and found him seated straddle-wise 
of the fork of a tree, about twenty feet from the 
ground, while a huge buck with a fierce pair of 
antlers, was lying about thirty yards from its 
base, awaiting Mr. Alderman to “come down.” 
Matters of course were speedily explained and 
the first step was to despatch the buck, which was 
done in short order, and the alderman relieved 
from his perilous ea We now give the 
story, says the St. Paul Times, as it is told us. 
Alderman is considered a good shot. While 
walking along through the woods on that day, he 
discovered, about seventy five yards ahead of 
him, two fine deer coming directly toward him. 
They did not see him, as he immediately dodged 
behind a little ambuscade of brushwood and 
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waited their approach. The deer had come up 
to within a short distance of him, when a twig on 
which his gan was resting, broke, and one barrel 
of his gun was discha The deer became 
frightened and bounded off, but the alderman 
managed to fire off the other barrel before they 
had got out of range. The charge took effect in 
the flank of the buck, and after running a short 
distance he fell to the ground wounded. The 
alderman, somewhat excited, hastened towards 
his noble game, with knife in hand, feeling within 
him a consciousness that the buck was “ his game 
sare.” Supposing from the actions of the buck 
that he was mortally wounded, and unable to 
rise, he approached him and laid his hand upon 
one of his antlers for the purpose of using the 
knife. Scarcely had he touched the wounded 
animal, when it sprung to its feet and ‘“‘ assumed 
an attitude.” Imagine Alderman B’s “ phee- 
links.” Here was a fix. The antlers, bristling 
with innumerable sharp points, threatened to put 
him through at asingie bound. Quick as thought 
the alderman drew from his belt a revolver, and 
fired, but the ball missed its aim, simply grazing 
the deer’s back and maddening him with another 
wound. All this transpired in a single moment. 
After firing his revolver the alderman concluded 
to run, and we guess some of the tallest running 
that ever came off in that neck of the woods was 
just about that time. After running a short dis- 
tance the alderman concluded to weigh his 
chances, and casting a furtive glance over his 
right shoulder made the very pleasant discovery 
that he was not making very good time but that 
the buck was! The animal was only a few feet 
behind him and was preparing his antlers for a 
dig into the alderman’s rear. It was a perilous 
moment! Seeing a small tree just before him 
the alderman concluded he had better mount 
that. A few steps more, and with an awful 
ring our alderman was safe by just two inches 
above the enormous antlers, as they came 
op snag against the tree. Up, up, the 
alderman clambered until he gained a 
foothold, and it was here he was seated 
calling lustily for assistance, when the 
came to his relief. That night the 
ys had a jolly time in camp. They 
had met with tolerable good luck, and 
Over roast venison, and around the camp 
fire, they related with considerable mirth 
the exploit of the day. 


PAPER MONEY IN EUROPE. 
After the city of Alhambra was taken 
from the Moors, the veteran Count De | \// 
Tendilla was left governor, and we were | 7 


informed that this Catholic cavalier at |). bs 


one time was destitute of gold and silver .\\) 7) 
wherewith to pay the wages of his troops; »\) //7) 

and the soldiers murmured greatly, see- 
ing that they had not the means of pur- 
chasing necessaries from the people of the 
towns. In this dilemma what docs this 
Most eagacious commander? He takes 
him a number of little morsels of paper, 
on which he inscribes varioas sums, large 
and small, according to the nature of the 
case, and signs them with his own hand 
and ame. These did he give to the 
soldiery in earnest of their pay. How! 


you will say, are soldiers to be paid with 
scraps of paper? Even so, J answer, and well 
paid too, as I will presently make manifest ; for 
the good count issued a proclamation ordering 
the inhabitants of Alhambra to take these morsels 


ot paper for the fall amount thereon inscribed, 


promising to redeem them at a future time with 
silver and gold, and threatening severe punish- 
ment to all who should refuse. ‘rhe people hav- 
ing fall confidence in his words, and trusting that 
he would be as willing to perfurm the one prom- 
ise as he certainly was able to perform the other, 
took those curious. morsels of paper without hesi- 
tation or demur. Thus by a subtie and most 
mysterious kind of alchemy did this Catholic 
cavalier turn useless paper into precious gold, 
and make his impoverished garrison abound in 
money. It is but just to add that the Count of 
Tendilla redeemed his promise.—Zrving. 


oan 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. 

A tree exposure to the light and to the san’s 
influence has a great effect in diminishing the 
tendency to disease. The sunny side of the street 
should always be chosen as a residence, from its 
superior healthiness. It has been found, in pub- 
lie buildings, ete., that those are always the most 
healthy which are the lightest and sunniest. In 
some barracks: in Russia, it was found that, in a 
wing where no sun penetrated, there occurred 
three cases of sickness for every single case which 
happened on that side of the building exposed to 
the sun’s rays. All other circumstances were 
equal, such as ventilation, size of apartments, 
number of inmates, diet, etc., 80 that no other 
cause for this disproportion seemed to exist. 
Malaria seldom attacks the set of apartments or 
houses which are freely open to the sun; while, 
on the opposite side of the street, the summer 
and autumn are very unhealthy, and in fact 
dangerous.—Hall’s Journal. 
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Among the many objects of interest to which 
the attention of a visitor is directed in Philadel- 
phia, is the ono belonging to the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows, accurately delineated 
in the accompanying engraving. It is situated 
on Islington Lane, near the Ridge Road, about 
two miles from the northern boundary of the city 
proper. It covers a space of some thirty acres, 
and is intersected by wide and spacious avenues 
and walks, well graded and tastefully laid out. 
The first interment was made on the 5th of May, 
1849, since which time a stone wall, sarmounted 
by a neat iron railing, has been erected along the 
entire front. The Badings represented in the 
engraving consist of a main building and two 
wings, and were designed and erected under the 
superintendency of Messrs. Hoxie & Button, 
architects. They are constructed of brown stone, 
in the Egyptian style, and the centre or main 
building, which is intended as a chapel and 
offices, is surmounted by a tower, eighty-one feet 
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ODD FELLOWS’ CEMETERY, NEAR VHILADELPHIA. 


high. The wings are used for carriage-wa 
ame es for foot passengers. Of the Phi 
delphia Library, tHe artist who furnished us 


with the drawing for our engraving sends us the 
following notice:—I visited, in company with 
Mr. Winch, the Philadelphia Library, situated 
on Fifth Street, below Chestnut Street, which is 
represented on the next page. The building 
is a plain, substantial-looking structure of brick, 
and has a truly venerable and antiquated ap 

ance. Over the entrance, which is on Fifth 
Street, is a full length statue of Dr. Franklin. 
The Philadelphia Library Company was insti- 
tuted in 1731, and is now one of the oldest and 
most extensive in the country. It owes its origin 
to Dr. Franklin and the members of a philosophi- 
cal society called ‘‘The Junto.” Its first efforts 
were comparatively feeble, but by the contribu- 
tions of various public-spirited individuals, and 
by the addition and consolidation with it of three 
or four other libraries, its catalogue was increased 
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to a considerable extent, and it was found neces- 
to erect a building for its accommodation. 
Accordingly, the edifice shown in the engraving 
was erected, and the society took possession of 
its new quarters in 1790. The corner-stone was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 31st of 
August, 1789. Among the most important ac- 
uisitions of the society, is the library of the 
on. James Logan, the confidental friend of 
William Penn, which consisted of nearl+ 4000 
volumes, principally of works in the learned and 
modern languages of Europe. It is kept ina 
room appropriated for that purpose, and, by con- 
stant additions, has swelled to the number of 
10,000 volumes. Combined with the company’s 
library, the whole numbers about 65,000 volumes 
of the choicest and most valuable works upon 
every imaginable subject, embracing in their de- 
sign either reference, instruction or amusement. 
The income of the society is about $6000, 
$4000 of which is annually expended in additions 
to the catalogue. The rooms are opened every 
week day from ten o’clock, A. M, until sunset. 
On the left of the main hall, as I entered, I no- 
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ticed a quaint and venerable time-piece, said to 
have been the iar foe! of the “ Protector ’— 
Oliver Cromwell. It is certainly a very antique- 
looking affuir, similar in shape and appearance 
to those venerable-looking and _ time-honored 
clocks which we frequently see in the wide and 
spacious halls and “‘keeping-rooms ” of Yankee 
mansions of the olden time, whose monotonous 
click—click have recorded the lapse of time, and 
marked the “ passing away ” of generation after 
eneration from time immemorial. I have no 
oubt of the fact that it was once in the posses- 
sion of that lion-hearted man; but still there is 
great room for doubt, and hence the romance 
which might attach to it were the authenticity of 
the fact undoubted, is in a great measure abated. 
The next three views were sketched in the 
City of Syracuse, New York. The first repre- 
sents the Onondaga Orphan Asylum. It was 
established 1841, and incorporated May 10, 1845. 
It is a spacious brick edifice in Fayette Street, 
Eighth Ward, and occupies a beautiful command- 
ing site. At the time of its erection, 1845, it was 
used as an academy ; but owing to certain causes, 
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converted into a home for the helpless or- 
At present, and for several hr past, it 
Miss Eliza 

Clark, who has in a highly satisfactory manner 
directed the domestic affairs of the institution. 
The school has been taught by the Misses Fran- 


as been under the maternal care o 


ces and Miranda Sloan. John Durnford is pre- 
sident, and Ira H. Cobb is secretary of the insti- 
tution. Our next view is the Syracuse Market, 
a brick building, situated in a fine square. The 
New York Central Railroad passes in the street 
in front of this building. Our last illustration, 
sketched for its picturesque appearance, is the 
Unitarian church, on the corner of Lark and Bur- 
net Streets; Rev. Samuel J. May is the pastor. 
Syracuse is situated in Onondaga county, about 
one hundred and thirty miles east of Albany, and 
is really a very delightful place—thrifty, prosper- 
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cities of Central 
New York. Its salt 
works are extensive 
an wonderfal, giv- 
ing employment to 
@ vast number of 
people, and being a 
rich source of profit 
to the citizens en- 
gaged in ed manu- 
acture. e t 
Erie Canal ae 
through the centre 
of the town, while 
_the Central Rail- 
road, running with- 
in a short distance 
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ey of the canal, affords 
fie tae still more extended 
ee ee facilities for enter- 
ae eee, prise and com- 
a ean eect y merce. The land 

oe ae which contains the 

oS) Se 7 salt springs belongs 
See to the State of New 

r Ez a York, and the wells 






are dug and the 
water pumped at 
the expense of the 
. State, while the 
manufacturer pays 
a per centage of one 
cent per bushel for 
all he realizes. Bat 
Syracuse is also 
largely engaged in 
the building of ma- 
chinery, steam en- 
gines, farming uten- 
sils, etc. The pree- 
ent population is es- 
timated at about 
50,000. Syracuse, 
like many, others of 
the towns in the in- 
terior of New York, 
is a beaatiful place, 
and with an enter- 
prising and thréfty population, bids fair to remain 
a desirable location as a place of residence. 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM, SYRACUBE, NEW YORK. 
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THE CROSSING SWEEPER OF 8T. JAMES’S, 

In Notes and Queries, the Rev. 8. Bache, of 
Birmingham, tells a singular story of the early 
part of the present century. The Yate Mr. Sim- 
cox, of Harbourne, near Birmingham, was on 
one occasion in London, when he was obliged, 
in consequence of a heavy shower of rain, to take 
shelter under an archway. The rain continued 
for a long time with unabated violence. and he 
was consequently obliged to remain in his place 
of shelter, though beginning to saffer from his 
prolonged exposare to the cold and damp atmo- 
sphere. Under these circumstances he was 
agreeably sarprised when the door of a handsome 
house immediately opposite was opened, and a 


ous and commercially important; its inhabitants | footman in a splendid livery with an umbrella 


are also noted for their habits of industry and so- 
briety. Thetis cots of the city are regularly laid 
out, and are fine, broad thoroughfares; and the 
place is one of the finest and most flourishing 





approached, with his master's compliments, and 
that he had observed the gentleman standing so 
long under the archway that he feared he might 
take cold, and would therefore be glad if he 
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would come and take shelter in his house—an in- 
vitation which Mr. Simcox gladly accepted. He 
was ushered into a handsomely-furnished dining- 
room, where the master of the house was sitting, 
and received from him a very friendly welcome. 
Scarcely, however, had Mr. Simcox set eyes on 
his host than he was struck with a vague remem- 
brance of having seen him before; but where, or 
in what circumstances, he found himself altogeth- 
er unable to call to mind. The gentleman soon 
engaged in interesting and animated conversation, 
which was carried on with increasing mutual re- 
spect and confidence ; while all the time this re- 
membrance kept continually recurring to Mr. 
Simcox, whose inquiring glances at last betrayed 
to his host what was passing in his mind. “ You 
seem, sir,’ said he, “to look at me as though 
ihe had seen me before.” Mr. Simcox acknow- 
edged that his host was right in his conjectures, 
bat confessed his entire inability to recall the oc- 
casion. ‘ You are right, sir,” replied the old 
gentleman, “and if you will pledge your word 
as a man of honor not to disclose to any one what 
I am now going to 
tell you until you 
have seen the notice 
of my death in the 
London papers, I 
have no objection to 
remind you where 
and how you have 


seen me. In Saint 
James’s Park, near 
Spring Gardens, 


you may pass every 
day. an old man who 
sweeps a crossing 
there, who stipu- 
lates, that whatever 
be the amount of 
alms bestowed, he 
will retain only a 
halfpenny, and re- 
turns to the donor 
all the rest. Sach 
an unusaal proceed- 
ing excites the curi- 
osity of those who 
hear of it; and any- 
one who has him- 
self made the ex- 
riment, when he 
appens to be walk- 
ing by with a friend, 
is almost sure to 
say to him, ‘Do 
ou see that old fel- 
ow there? He is 
the strangest beggar 
you ever saw in 
your life. If you 
give him 6d_he will 
be sure to give you 
5 1-2d. back again.” 
Of course his friend 
makes the experi- 
ment, which turns 
out as predicted ; 
and, as crowds of 
ple are constant- 

y passing, numbers 
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every day make the trial; and thus the old man 
gets many a halfpenny from the curiosity of the 
passersby, besides what he obtains from their 
compassion. I am that beggar. Many years 
ago I first hit upon this expedient for the relief 
of my then pressing necessities, for I was at that 
time atterly destitute; but finding the scheme 
answer beyond my expectations, | was induced 
to carry it on until I had at last, with the aid of 
profitable investments, realised a handsome for- 
tune, enabling me to live jn the comfort in which 
you find me this day. And now, sir, such is the 
force of habit, that though, no longer under any 
necessity for continuing it, I find myself quite 
unable to give it up; and accordingly every 
morning I leave home, apparently for business 
purposes, and go to a room where I put on my 
old beggar’s clothes, and sweep my crossing in 
the park till a certain hour in the afternoon, when 
I resume my usual dress, and return home in time 
for dinner as you see me thisday.” Mr. Simcox 
fulfilled his pledge ; but having seen the beggar’s 
death announced, he divulged the secret. 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Vessels intended to contain liquid of a higher 
temperature than the surrounding medium, and 
to keep that liquid as long as possible at the 
highest temperature, should be constructed of 
materials which are the worst radiators of heat. 
Thus, tea-urns and tea-pots are best adapted to 
their purpose when constructed of polished metal, 
and worst when constructed of black porcelain. 
A black porcelain tea-pot is the worst conceivable 
material for that vessel,.for both its materials and 
color are good radiators of heat, and the liquid 
conained in it cools with the greatest possible 
rapidity. On the other hand, a bright metal 
tea-pot is best adapted for the purpose, because 
it is the worst radiator of heat, and therefore 
cools as slowly as possible. A polished silver or 
brass ten-urn 1s better adapted to retain the heat 
of the water, than one of dull brown color, such 
a8 is most commonly used. A tin kettle retains 
the heat of water boiled in it more effectually if 
it be kept clean and polished, than if it be allowed 
to collect the smoke and soot to which it is ex- 
posed from the action of the fire. When coated 
with this, its surface becomes rough and black, 
and is a powerful radiator of heat. A set of 
polished fire-irons may remain for a long time in 
front of a hot fire, without receiving from it any 
increase of temperature beyond that of the 
chamber, because the heat radiated by the fire, is 
all reflected by the polished surface of the irons, 
and none of it is absorbed ; but if a set of rough, 
unpolished irons were similarly placed, they 
would become speedily so hot, that they could 
not be used without inconvenience. The polish 
of the fire-irons is, therefore, not merely a matter 


of ornament, but of use and convenience. The 
rough, unpolished poker, sometimes used ina 
kitchen, becomes speedily so hot that it cannot be 
held without pain. A close stove intended to 
warm apartments, should not have a polished 
surface, for in that case it is one of the worst 
radiators of heat, and nothing could be contrived 
less fit for the purpose to which it is applied. On 
the other hand, a rough, unpolished surfuceo f 
cast iron, is favorable to radiation, and a firein 
such a stove will always produce a most power- 
ful effect.—Dr. Lardner on Heat. 
ee 

‘ } 
COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


A cat, of which thé Zouaves could have made 
a delicious substitutd for jugged hare, but which 
was gencrously spared, and well deserves the 
title ‘companion in arms,” has been carried upon 
the shoulder of a voltigeur during the whole of 
the Italian campaign. A cock became a great 
favorite, living under canvass upwards of six 
months, on intimate terms with the Zouaves. A 
drummer, named Savignol, had two inseparable 
companions, a Jay, which he carried on his shoul- 
der, and a dog which marched before him. This 
dog ought to be very prond now, his master hay- 
ing given him two little canteens to carry, each 
having a laudatory inscription, for they say that 
as the dog marched before the drummer, and the 
drummer at the head of the regiment, it was the 
dog which led them to battle and showed them 
the road to victory.—Journal pour tous. 


——————_}-»- ee) —_—_______.. 


The wasp attacks the ripest fruit first; so will 
slander attempt to wound the honestest fame. 
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SONHUTS.—_ALBUM DEDICATION. 





BY JAMES fRANELIN FISTS 


Bleased these leaves, whereon each glowing heart 
Hath Icft its impress, warm with radiant thought! 
Blessed these lines, from pure affection caught, 

And shadowed here, true pleasure to impart! 

As, doubly blest—for no fictitious art 
Diasembies here in boly Friendship’s guise: 

But Friendship’s self, all glorious to the eyes, 

Fills every page,.and sanctifies each part. 

And as when autumn winds have swept the field, 

And scattered o’er its face the golden leaves, 

Behold within this treasury revealed 
The fabric which each friend-magician weaves, 
The golden leaves of thought—a garner rich with sheaves! 


And 0, if thou, who by these gifts art blest— 

Ledy, for whom we weave this cloth of gold— 

Shouldist feel, as haply thou In days of old 
Hast felt, remorseless Sorrow's stern behest; 

When hearts which love thee now grow chill and cold, 
Perchance with death, or, worse, with black distrust ; 
When eyes which laughed with thine are turned to dust; 

When life itself bocomes a story told: 

Then, while the air is filled with felling rain, 
And dark the skies with canopy of night; 
When weary, watching cyes can see no light, 
Turn to the sunshine here, and yet again, 
Read, smile, rejoice, and say, ‘‘ I am not blest in vain!” 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 
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In the fall of 1854 I was travelimg through 
the Northwestern Statcs as collecting agent for a 
mercantile house in New York. The terminus 
of my journey was St. Paula, Minnesota; and I 
had completed my business there, and wason my 
return by a different route than that by which I 
had travelled out—taking instead, the railway 
leading down through the central portion of Wis- 
consin. A long day’s ride had wearied me, and 
at nightfall I reached the thriving city of B—, 
on the southwestern line of the State, where I 
designed to stop one night. 

Parteking of an excellent supper at the weil- 
kept hotel which I had made my quarters, I 
shortly retired to my room, for I was more than 
ordinarily fatigued with my day’s travel. Sleep 
never folds one so closcly in its embrace, as when 
he has wearied both the mental and physical 
system with exertion; and never was it mere re- 
freehing to me, than durmg the long slamber into 
which I shortly fell. It must have been after 
midnight, when I was awakened by the sound of 


many feotsteps hastening rapidly along the passa- 
20 
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ges past my door. At first, thinking the sound 
occasioned by the incoming of some belated 
boarders, I prepared to sink to sleep again; but 
soddenly a heavy knock came on my door, and a 
veice which I recognized as that of the porter 
who had shown me to my room on the preceding 
evening, exclaimed in hasty, agitated accents : 

“Get up, sir! There has been a murder 
close by !”” 

Springing to the floor, I hastily dressed my- 
self and joined the throng swelling through the 
halls, and down through the office, out the 
door to a house situated close under the shadow 
of the hotel. 

There were some twenty-five or thirty of the 
gentlemen boarders and strangers stopping at the’ 
hotel, who had been summoned from their beds 
by the affrighted porter, present at the house 
when I entered, and already some of the circum- 
stances of the midnight tragedy were being re- 
lated. It scems that several piercing shrieks, 
following each other in quick succession, had 
startled the porter dozing by. the office fire, lin- 
gering for the arrival of the late night train—and 
he had summoned the inmates of the house—then 
hastened to the scene. And it was, in truth, the 
terrible drama of midnight marder, which he had 
feared, that we gazed upon. The proprietor of 
the neat cottage house, Mr. Newhall, a gentleman 
in easy circumstances, lay on the floor of the 
apartment adjoining his bedroom, his body 
stabbed with several dangerous wounds, and a 
pool of blood on the carpet. He was senseless 
and speechless, although life was not yet extinct. 
There were marks of a scuffle in the overturned 
chairs ond disarranged furniture—and in the bed- 
room, where the burglar had apparently entered 
throngh an open window, an open money-trunk 
stood rifled of its contents, and Mr. Newhall’s 
pistol lay in a distant corner, on the floor. Most 
probably it had been wreuched from him by the 
robber when discovered by the awakened man, 
who must have sprang from his bed upon him, 
for Mr. Newhall was a man of great courage and 
personal strength. 

There was but one other member of the house- 
hold present—a Norwegian servant-girl, who was 
half stupcfied with fright and terror, and who 
had hardly gained the scene of the tragedy before 
the arrival of the hotel ocenpants close by, sum- 
moned by the few lond screams her master had 
uttered before relapsing into his insensible state. 
Mr. Newhall, being a baclielor, had no other fam- 
ily, save a niece whom he had adopted, and who 
had left him a few days previous, on a visit to. 
some friends in Madison. On looking still more 
closely about the bedroom, a small, darkantarn, 
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with the light extinguished, and which had 
doubtless been dropped in the melee, was found. 
But this, bearing no name, gave no clue to the 
murderer. A physician was soon on the spot to 
dress the wounds of Mr. Newhall, but he gave as 
his opinion that he could not recover, although he 
might lie thus several days. 

The night was dark and chilly, and it seemed 
utterly out of the question to attempt the discov- 
ery of the assassin till daylight, though the 
strongest excitement prevailed—for the wounded 
man had been a much-esteemed citizen of B—. 
But with the first streak of dawn, the police were 
on the alert, and bands of private citizens organ- 
ized themselves together to lend aid. Fresh dis- 
coveries were made with the daylight. Spots of 
blood were found on the sill of the window 
- through which the murderer had probably made 
his egress in escaping—and on the plank walk 
over which he must have passed in his exit from 
the premises, bore also the same sanguinary 
marks, while up the street, on a small pile of lum- 
ber by the wayside, was the print of a bloody 
hand—as if the assassin had paused a moment to 
rest, and in rising, had used that hand to assist 
himself. Further than these, no evidences were 
found, and these were but slight, whereby to ob- 
tain clue to the murderer. 

About noon a report was spread that a large 
pocket-dirk had been found beneath the lumber 
by Dick Stein, a Dutchman, and a man well 
known about town as a hanger-on to taverns, as 
well asa gambler. This proved true. And the 
startling fact that the dirk bore the name of “J. 
Sherwood,” ran like wildfire about the town. 
James Sherwood was a young lawyer by pro- 
fession, who had been in B— about a year—a 
nephew and favorite of Mr. Newhall, and sup- 
posed to be betrothed to his cousin, Miss New- 
hall. He had always borne a high character— 
though several citizens (aow that the knowledge 
of the finding of the knife became public) stated 
that of late he had neglected his business, and 
had been heard of as a frequenter of Parkhurst’s 
gambling saloon—a noted resort for the fast and 
moneyed young men of the place. 

But here was fearful evidence against him. 
Doubtless he had worn out the gencrosity of his 
uncle—had been refused in his demands for 
moncy to refund his losses at the gaming table, 
and at length driven to desperation, had been 
tempted to enter the house, with whose pre- 
cincts he was so well acquainted, in the dark mid- 
night, with intent to rifle the money-trunk, when 
his uncle awaking, there had followed the fearful 
and deadly struggle which had ended s0 tragical- 
ly. This was the conclusion of all. And though 
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young Sherwood had rushed from his boarding- 
house, in a distant part of the city, to his uncle’s 
house about an hour after the tragedy, and had 
stood all the forenoon like one stupefied with in- 
tense grief over the bed whereon his uncle lay, 
this was only deemed a piece of acting, assumed 
to cover his fiendish atrocity. 

When the officers entered, and arrested him as 
the murderer, he seemed paralyzed, and then fell 
in a dead faint upon the floor. In that state of 
insensibility he was borne away to the lock-up, 
preparatory to his conveyance to the county jail 
at Janesville, at which city his trial was to be 
held—while the people of B— were left with the 
one exciting topic of the murder as the theme of 
conversation. 

An indictment was immediately got out against 
James Sherwood for the murder of William New- 
hall; and the fall term of the court being at that 
time in session at Janesville, the trial came on 
within the week. A number of the citizens of 
B— went up to attend it also. More than or- 
dinary interest for the accused had been awakened 
in my mind. Spite of the array of circumstances 
against him, I could not bring myself to believe 
in his guilt. I was present when the officers took 
him; and to my mind, the horror-stricken face 
and paralyzed tongue which hindered any at- 
tempt at refutation of the terrible charge, which 
fastened conviction of his guilt upon others, 
secmed Wut proofs of natural surprise and agita- 
tion. Surely, I thought, that frank, manly brow 
never enshrined the braig which conccived the 
idea of theft—that hand, which had so often 
grasped his kind relative’s in the clasp of consan- 
guinity, never sent home a deadly weapon to his 
breast. ButI was only a stranger, and what was 
my opinion in face of the great wave of evideace 
upraised against him? Nothing waa left me but 
to follow the bent of his affairs with painful 
interest. 

At ten o’clock of the forenoon, two days after, 
the trial came on. The court-room was crowded 
to suffocation—every niche, window-seat and 
doorway being packed with an array of human 
faces. The prisoner was brought in and placed 
in his box ; the judge took his seat; silence was 
proclaimed ; the jury were empanelled, and the 
indictment read against tho prisoner, who sat, 
pale and haggard, looking years older than when 
I saw him last. The first witness on the stand 
was the Dutchman, Stein. He testified that 
while looking aver the lumber, and examining 
the bloody prints on the boards, on the forenoon 
succeeding the murder, the knife had dropped 
down from between a tier of planks where it had 
been thrust. On examining it, the name an- 
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graved on the handle met his eye, and he had at 
once given information of his discovery. 

Another witness was then produced—the land- 
lady of the boarging-house where the prisoner 
had made his home—who testified that on the 
evening of the murder of Mr. Newhall, the ac- 
cused had come in very late, long after midnight, 
and proceeded as usual to his room. He had 
not breakfasted with her, being summoned from 
his bed by news of his uncle’s murder. When 
the officers came to inform her of his subsequent 
arrest for the crime, she proceeded with them to 
his room, when the premises were searched. A 
handkerchief stained with blood was found in the 
lid of his trank—spots of blood were on the 
sleeve of a shirt he had removed, and the cham- 
bermaid testified that the same were visible upon 
the towels she had that morning taken from his 
room ; also, there were two or three upon the 
sink. This concluded the evidence. 

The attorney for the prosccution then rose. 
He was an able man, and well versed in his case. 
In commencing his address, he spoke of the 
rapid downfall of the prisoner from the upright 
walks of life—his neglect of business, which led 
to evil paths and associates—his love for the 
gaming table, where, he was prepared to prove, 
he had passed the evening preceding the murder, 
and met with heavy losses—his subsequent de- 
parture from that resort, in a state of mind which 
had probably induced the idea of theft to obtain 
the means to meet those losses—the next scene in 
the bed-chamber of the wounded man—his sur- 
prise and anguish on being roused from slumber 
to behold his nephew a robber—his exclamations, 
and the ensuing struggle between the two—the 
extinguishing of the lantern, and then the terrible 
stroke which left him wounded unto death, while 


the assassin fled through the nearest window ;. 


not, however, until the life-blood of the wounded 
man had dripped from his hand, leaving behind 
the spots which were to go toward proving his 
guilt. Then came the strongest link in the 
chain. The evidence of the bloody knife bearing 
his initials, which had been accidentally found by 
Stein, and which had been produced in court. 
What more was needed? The chain of circum- 
stantial evidence seemed complete; but he could 
furnish more. The handkerchief of the prisoner 
had been found by the mistress of his boarding- 
house, covered with blood and concealed in his 
trunk ; and spots of blood were also found upon 
the sink, and on the towels he had used in wash- 
ing. These were the facts he had to lay before 
the jury. And after listening to evidence in 
favor of the prisoner, if he had such to offer, he 
would leave them to make their decision. 
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Every eye was now turned toward the prisoner. 
He was terribly pale, and his long, wavy, brown 
hair, brushed back from his temples, revealed a 
face whose expression certainly betokened any- 
thing but the character of a villain. I failed 
to read upon it that common look of recklessness 
so peculiar to fast young men, and which one 
might have expected from the account given of 
his late associations. Instead, I saw anguish, 
shame, and a combination of every emotion 
which would naturally be imprinted upon the 
countenance of a high-spirited, impulsive young 
man, who in an evil hour, had mingled with as- 
sociates and yiclded to influences which had’ 
tainted his name, and now had brought him to 
the terrible charge under which he stood ar- 
raigned. The lawyer retained for the defence, 
stated that he had but one witness to produce in 
favor of the prisoner, but in the estimation of a 
discriminating public, his testimony would be 
sufficient to rernove the terrible and unjust charge 
under which the accused was suffering. This 
witness then took the stand. Hc was a young 
man, the most intimate friend of Sherwood, of 
good standing in socicty. 

He testified that on the night of the murder, he 
had been with his friend in his office until cleven 
o'clock, when the two went out together, and, 
passing Parkhurst’s saloon, Sherwood proposed 
entering for a few moments, but declared he had 
no intention of playing. A short time after en- 
tering, however, Dick Stein bantered Sherwood 
toa game of billiards. They played out, and 
for a wonder, the Dutchman lost. Apparently 
angry at this, he insinuated that his opponcut had 
used trickery, and challenged him to another 
game. Sherwood refused, and was turning away, 
using the expression that “he had already for- 
gotten himself in playing at all with a low 
Dutchman.” This enraged Stein, who began a 
quarrel ; and finding that Sherwood took no no- 
tice of him, but was passing out, he sprang upon 
him, and hurled a glass tumbler, which he had 
caught up from the bar, at his head. Sherwood 
raised his hand to ward it off, and then turned 
and collared his assailant. Quite a scuffle ensued, 
when the Dutchman crying for quarter, Sher- 
wood released him. And after cautioning him 
to keep out of his path in future, they passed out 
into the street. His friend had treated the whole 
affair lightly, laughing it off, and averring that 
“after all, he had proved the greater fool of the 
two, in meddling with a drunken Dutchman.” 
He had also expressed his intention of avoiding 
the billiard saloon in the future, and abstaining 
from dissipation of all kinds. He had seen him 
take out his handkerchicf and bind it about his 
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hand, with the remark, “I believe that rascal cut 
my hand with that tumbler.” This accounted 
for the stains upon it. They then walked up the 
Street, and he left him at the door of his board- 
ing-house. It was one o’clock when he reached 
Kis own home. He then retired from the 


stand. 


After he had concluded, the prisoner arose, 
saying that he had a few words to offer in addi- 
tion to the testimony ziven. With shame, he ac- 
knowledged that his visit to the saloon had been 
the occasion of his encounter with Stein, and 
thus the cause of his implication in the terrible 
trime which had so shocked the commnnity, but 
hone more than himself. Ho could only account 
for the fact of his knife’s being found secreted 
under the lumber, by affirming that the ren) mar- 
derer had placed it there, with the double inten- 
tion of escaping From the guilt himself, and fasten- 
ing the stigma upon another from motives of re- 
yvenge. He had missed his knife after his return 
from the saloon, but had not thought its loss im- 
portant until arrested. Then, it flashed over him 
that it must have fallen, or been wrested from 
his breast pocket, in the scuffle with Stein, and 
nfterward used as the instrument of his uncle’s 
murder, and then produced as an evidence against 
himself. He had nothing more to say in self-de- 
fence. The evidence afready given he believed 
bufficient to convince the jury, the court, and en- 
tire public of his innocence of the terrible crime 
with which he stood charged. 

After Sherwood had ceased, there was a mur- 
mur of applause throughout the court. Counte- 
nances began to brighten, the tide of opinion 
Was turning in his favor, and whispers expressive 


of their belief in his innocence, after all, began: 


to circulate through the crowd. 

Dick Stein, evidently half-stunned by this new 
turn of affairs, was creeping silently from the 
court-toom, when a hand was Isid heavily on his 
shoulder, and he was under arrest. Turning 
doggedly, and with an assumed air of indifference, 
he affected to laugh at the evidence of the prison- 
er, but was met with sach a stern expression on 
the officer’s face, that he submitted. In his sto- 
Ndity, or ignorance of our laws, the Dutchman 
had not counted upon any fact, save that of the 
knife’s being found, as evidence in the case. In 
a few minutes he was occupying a place near 
the prisoner’s box, awaiting the decision of the 
court for Sherwood. 

At this moment, the physician who had been 
ih attendance upon the murdered man, appeared 
in court. Huste was visible in his manner, and 
agitation upon his countenance. At his request, 
he wes immediately placed upon the witness- 
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stand. He had ridden rapidly to Janveville to 
save an innocent man. A singular and unlooked- 
for change had taken place in Mr. Newhall. As 
by a miracle, while his niece was watching and 
wecping over the body of her uncle, he had re- 
vived and spoken. It was like an awaking from 
the dead. Miss Newhall had rushed from the 
house in terror; then, her alarm orer, she bad as 
quickly returned, rejoiced to hear again her an- 
cle’s beloved voice. The physician had been 
summoned, and his surprise was extreme at hear- 
ing utterance from lips he had supposed closed 
forever. 

“Have they taken him?” was tho first query 
of Mr. Newhall. 

‘““Who—the murderer ?’’ the .physician asked. 

“ The thief—Stein. He broke open my money- 
trunk. Have they got him? Why don't James 
go after him?” was his next question, in fuintest 
whispers. ‘ Have I been hurt? O, I remember, 
that knife!’ he said afterward, putting his hand 
to hia head, and shuddering. Then he had re- 
lapsed into an insensible state. The physician 
could not tell if he would live. He might, noth- 
ing seemed impossible now. He would now re- 
turn to him; he had left him in charge of a 
brother physician; the court now knew the real 
murderer, and had but to let the wrongfally- 
accused go free. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation which 
pervaded the mass of human beings in that 
great, crowded court-room. A great shout, like 
the roar of a sea-wave, went up. Then, despising 
the ceremony of a formal acquittal by the jary, 
they surged forward, strong men took the prison- 
er from the box, seated him upon their shoulders, 
and bore him in triumph from the court-house, 
through the streets, to the depot, where tho after- 
noon train lay, just starting for B—. With en- 
thusiastic cheers, they gathered about him, ¢s- 
corting him on board the train; and the air was 
vociferous with shouts till the huge iron steed had 
borne him beyond their sight. ‘I sat near him, 
where I could look full upon his facé during that 
fourteen miles’ ride, and never before -or smce 
have I ever pazed upon a countenance so literally 
transfigured with emotions of gratitude as that 
young man’s. 

“ The last eight-and-forty hours have been like 
a horrible dream to me,” I overheard him say to 
his friend, as we stepped to the platform of the 
B— depot, on the arrival of the train, “a torri- 
bledream! Before God, I swear never again to 
set foot in a gambling saloon!” 

And he kept his word. That was five years 
ago. I have since travelled among the Western 
States, and have heard of James Sherwood, as 
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a talented and rising Jawyer in Wisconsin, and 
as upright and blamelesg in his private life, as he 
8 fair and open in his political career. Shortly 
after his acquittal he married his cousin, Miss 
Newhall, to whom he had long been attached, 
and to-day his home is among the happiest of 
the many happy firesides at the West. 

Strange to chronicle, Mr. Newhall recovered 
miraculously from his wounds, and thenceforth 
made his home with his adopted children, who 
will be heirs to his wealth. 

The Dutchman, Stein, who at first was with 
difficulty kept from the lyrch law of the excited 
populace, was duly put upon trial, found guilty 
of the crime of burglary, with intent to murder, 
and then remanded back to prison, to await the 
yecovery or decease of the wounded man, and up- 
on his recovery was sentenced to a term of sev- 
eral years’ imprisonment:in the penitentiary of 
the State, where he still serves out the sentence 
for hie crimes. 

O88 OO OO 
SCENERY OF OEYLON. . 

Ceylon, from whatever direction it may be ap- 
proached, unfolds a scene of loveliness and 

andcur unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by any 

d in the universe. The traveller from Ben- 
gal, keaving behind the melancholy delta of the 
Ganges and the torrid coast of Coromandel, or 
the adventurer from Europe, recently inured to 
the sands of Egypt apd ‘the scorched headlands 
of Arabia, is alike entranced by the vision of 

which expands before him as the island 
rises from the sea, its lofty mountains covered by 


luxuriant foresta, and its shores, til they meet the 
ripple of the waves, a with the foliage of 


al a ane The Brahmins designated it 
the epithet of Lanka, “the resplendent ;”’ the 
uddhbist pocts gracefully apostrophized it as “a 

I npon the brow of India ;” the Chinese knew 

It as the “Island of Jewels ;” the Greeks as the 
“land of the hyacinth and the ruby ;” the Mo- 
hammedans, in the infensity of their delight, as- 
signed it to the exiled parents of mankind as a 
new elysium to console them for the loss of Par- 
adise ; and the early navigators of Europe, as 
returned dazzled with its gems and laden 

with its costly spices, propageted the fable that 
far to seaward the very breeze that blew from it 
was redolent of perfume. In later and less 
imaginative times Ceylon has still maintamed the 
renown of its attractions, and exhibits, in gli its 
varied charms, ‘the highest conceivable devel- 
opment of Indian nature.” —Sir Emerson Tennent. 





———t-ae 


TO A CHILD. 


Ere thou wast born “into this breathing world,” 
God wrote some characters upon thy heart. 

O, let them not, like beads of dew empearled 
On m blades, before the noon depart! 


But morning drops before the noon exhale, 
And yet those drops appear again at even ; 
8p ehildish innocence on egrth must fail, 
Yet may return to usher thee to heaven. 
CoLgnpes, 
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{oniaynaL.] 
OF OLD. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMR. 


The scene is an old one— 
It comes but of dreaming 
Of times that have wandefed with gladness away, 
When youth had its vigor, 
And young life was teeming 
With joys that were fleet as the sunshine of day. 


Where the violet bloomed, 
In its then beauteous blooming. 
"Neath the sheltering shade of a wide-spreading tree, 
My idol of life, 
With heart unassuming, 
Murmuned softly her love for the flower—and for me, 


The bright bird above 
Hushed ita sweet singing, 
Boraptured by music so akin to its own ; 
And the rivulet‘s voice 
Appeered to be bringing 
4 welcome to love in its clear, softened tone. 


O heart, ‘twas a sunbeam 
But given to morning ; 
The calm ere a storm oppresses the sea ; 
A pure ray of light, 
That enveloped the warning 
Of clouds which ere nightfall would desolate thes! 





{anzermas.} 


THE “LAST OF HIS RACE.” 





BY DONALD ™M’CLURE. 





“Wrat is the baron ‘lighting up the old hall 
so splendidly for to-night?” asked Albert Von 
Hapsburg of his friend, as the two youths, etu- 
dents of the university, strolled at twilight along 
the road ending in the grand avenue that formed 
the approach to Castle Hohenberg. 

“It is his birth-night, I believe,” said Auguste 
Meisel, “and he is very particular to celebrate 
it. Ihave heard of some prophecy which is tq 
be fulfilled on one of these anniversarics, and 
that he believes it. Therefore on these days, he 
surrounds himself with troops of people, in order 
to dissipate, if possible, the low spirits in which 
he would otherwise indulge.” 

“Right! The baron is judicious. To keep 
off evil spirits by pouring down good spirits, is 
the very height of wisdom. Commend me tq 
the Baron Von Hohenherg forever.” 

“By the by, Albert, I have been bidden, but 
had nearly forgotten it. And as my brother is 
quite intimate with the baron, I wijl venture tg 
invite you to go in with me for qn hour or two. 
We can leave the castle long before the university 
bell calls us to prayers.” 
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“If I thought I should be welcome, I should 
like nothing better.” 

“‘ We will go early then, so that I can intro- 
dace you to the baron without witnesses.” 

Thatwo young men walked up the avenue, 
stopping a moment to admire the effect of the 
intense light of a hundred wax candles upon the 
stained window-panes. Through a single dia- 
mond pane of clear, white glass, they beheld 
some one pacing the broad floor of the immense 
hall. 
“That is the baron himself,” whispered 
Auguste. 

‘That little deformed hunchback, with such 
long arms like an ape ?”’ asked his friend. 

“None other. And some say his mind is as 
deformed as his body—but my brother says 
‘there is yet a spark of the divine within him.” 

4s he spoke, they went up the broad flight of 
stone steps that led to the flower-wreathed con- 
servatory. This was a vast room, the walls of 
which were of glass, and completely filled with 
flowers and plants of the costlicst kinds. Pass- 
ing through these, they entered the vast hall it- 
self, where the baron was still restlessly walking. 
At times he stopped before the folding doors of 
the large dining-hall beyond, and chided the ser- 
vants for some fancied negligence, or carcless 
handling of the superb plate with which they 
were setting forth the tables. A lackey who was 
waiting in the entrance, relieved the students of 
their caps and mantles, and ushered them into 
the presence of his master, calling out their 
names in a stentorian voice. 

The baron welcomed the young man, but there 
was still a cold, sarcastic meaning in the dull 
blue eyes, that said there was no true heart in the 
welcome. More company arriving on the instant, 
the two youths fell back into a quiet corner and 
watched the proccedings with curious eyes. 
Meantime, the servants were making their own 
observations in the kitchen. 

“‘ Master is in bad humor to-night, Andreas,” 
said the cook. ‘‘ Nothing but fussing and fret- 
ting all this day. One would think he was going 
to have the king to sup with him, or, at Icast, a 
party of women, he is so fussy and particular.” 

“Women!” echoed Michael Gausrager, the 
privileged person within it. “Women! it will 
be long enough before a petticoat angel flics into 
Hohenberg. Its master has not just the figure, 
or face either, to attract the lovely creatures.”’ 

“Hold thy prate, old Goose-neck,” answered 
the cook. ‘I doubt me not that even the baron 
eould find a wife—a young and handsome one, 
teo, for all his humpy shoulders.” 

Michael stretched his long neck, which had 
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given him his surname of Gausrager (Goose- 
neck), over the long table on which the cook was 
preparing the various luxuries of the feast, and 
said in a significant tone: “Ay, but he cannot 
marry now, if he would.” 

“Thou art rightly called a fool, Gausrager 
what should hinder him if he be so inclined, I 
should like to know ?” 

“Hark! Don’t tell, Peter—but the baron 
wont be alive after to-night.” 

‘What has put that mischief into that foolish 
head of yours? Mind he docsn’t hear you, or I 
would not give a duck’s claw for your life.’’ 

“Pooh! that old gipsey told him so. I heard 
her myself. Didn’t the baron turn pale when 
she said that 7” 

“Why, did she foretell it for to-night ?”” asked 
the cook, his curiosity mastcring the dignity 
which he always tried to maintain towards 
Michael. 

The buffoon executed a grimace. 
would thee give me to tell?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Nothing, nothing,” said Peter, assuming his 
usual stiff and pompous manner. ‘“ Get thee out 
of the kitchen, and don’t let me see thee again, 
until this feast is well-nigh over. Up to thy loft, 
fellow, and if thou want to seo the fun, thou hast 
naught to do but croon thy long neck over the 
window-frame, and enjoy the sight and sméll as 
much as the rest.” 

Michael looked down at the long rows of 
tempting dishes that were nearly ready to serve, 
and pleaded with the cook to let him stay, but 
without effect ; so he crept off unwillingly to his 
eyrie in the roof. 

Soon the wassail and tumult began in the 
grand hall. When the guests were in the height 
of their enjoyment, and only waiting for the 
master to name the leading toast, the baron was 
seen to grow pale. He begged to be excused for 
a moment. Several of his friends rose to lead 
him from the room, but he waved them back, 
and taking the arm of his relative, Baron Von 
Thalberg, lord lieutenant of the county, he left the 
room and entered the cool retreat of the conser- 
vatory. Here he sat down, while the renewed 
sounds of merriment from the hall came upon 
his ear. 

‘* Leave me, cousin,” he said. ‘Go back and 
play the part of host to them for a few moments. 
This cool air revives me, and I will soon bo with 
you all again.” 

Left alone, he threw himself upon a cushioned 
bench among the flowers and inhaled their swoet 
perfume. Oue rare flower had that day bloomed, 
whose fragrance brought to mind a host of mem- 
ories long buried. This plant had never blos- 


“ What 
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somed-since the day on which his gentle sister 
Helena had died. Then came back the gipsey’s 
prophecy—that mysterious and awful warning to 
spend tus day in the silence of his own room, in 
prayerful meditation, and the strange, dark hint 
that it might be the last. As he lay there, a 
strain of wild, delicious music was wufted to his 
ear. There was a noble band stationed in the 
hall, but this did not seem to proceed from thence. 
It was a softer, more plaintive strain, and seemed 
to thrill through his very being. When it 
ceased, he abandoned himself again to memory. 

“ And this is life!’ he mused. ‘“ To wear the 
galling chain of deformity and ugliness for thirty- 
two suffering years, and then to dread the parting 
from it! ‘Here lies the hunchback,’ may be 
written over me perhaps, or uttored by lips that 
now flatter me. What said the gipsey? That 
no woman’s love would ever be mine. That, 
wise and learned as I thought myself, I should 
lose my life by a fool, and on a birthday, too— 
perhaps this one. And yet I could have loved a 
woman! Yes, fervently, sincerely loved a wo- 
man like my sweet sister. Alas, there is not one 
in all this vast world who could love the hunchb- 
back. Well, I will go back to the table and 
drown these horrible fancies that are possessing 
me, in a bumper of my own old Rhenish, pledged 
by the dear friends who so kindly help me to dis- 
pose of it. Friends!’’ he added, with bitter, 
biting scorn, “ friends! I wonder how many of 
them would stay with me when my last flagon of 
wine should be exhausted ?” 

Ho rose heavily from the couch and passed 
throngh a small ante-room, in which a wood-fire 
was smouldering into red-hot coals. He had 
become chilled by the cool air of the conservatory, 
and now lingered a moment to enjoy the kindly 
warmth. As he sat there, the decaying sparks 
renewed his strange fancies. He thought they 
were types of his vanishing life, and as the heavy 
brands fell, he seemed to hear the sound of the 
clods upon his own coffin! With a deep groan 
of anguish he rushed into the hall, thankful to 
dissipate his imaginings by the presence of others. 
Even there, the guests seemed to assume the sem- 
blance of mourners, and the red flag that waved 
over the table wore the hue of black and seemed 
like a pall. 

He rallied when the guests loudly cheered their 
host, and advancing to the head of the table, 
he drank off a brimming glass of wine. It was 
swift and potent in its effects, and it loosened his 
hitherto powerless tongue. He even related to 
them the history of the past fearful half-hour— 
told them of the gipsey Moraima’s prediction, 
and his own foolish fancics in consequence. 
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‘“‘Ha, ha! well said, baron!’’ echoed from 
every corner of the wide hall, as the guests lifted 
the sparkling glasses fo their lips, and drarwk to 
the health of the future Baroness of Hohenberg ! 

“Good heavens!” said one of the baron’s 
“dear friends,” speaking aside to his next neigh- 
bor, “good heavens! what a figure for a woman 
to love!” And, unseen by the host, he twisted 
his own superb shoulders into an exaggerated 
likeness of the hunchback. 

The tumult still rose. Voices grew louder and 
mingled with the crash of glasses and the rattling 
of silver. And when the din was at the highest, 
some one called loudly for the merry-andrew, 
Michael Gausrager. The host sent for him, but 
no one knew where he was to be found. The 
little maid, Lena, knew well enough where poor 
Michael had been sent, and she had carried him 
food and wine secretly. Poter had forgotten that 
it was by his order that the buffoon had gone 
away, and the rest of the servants pleaded igno- 
rance of his whereabouts. 





No Catholic was ever so reverent to his patron 
saint, as was Michael to littie Lena. He thought 
her an angel in human shape, and when she ran 
up to his door and whispered to him not to come 
down to the drunken crew who were clamoring 
for him, lest they should now ili-treat him for the 
delay, he blessed her a thousand times. Visions 
of weary miles’ walking on a wintry road, sach 
as his master’s guests had often submitted him 
to, made him cower into his dark and cold room 
when she had gone away, and when he heard a 
noise as of some one ascending the stairs, he 
longed to call her back to suggest some new 
hiding-place. His heart beat quicker when he 
heard the baron’s voice calling for a piece of 
rope. He was to be beaten if he could be found, 
he well knew. Fear sharpened all his senses, astd 
he heard the trailing of a rope upon the floor 
near where he was hiding, but still -outeide his 
door, which he had contrived to fasten, bet 
which he knew the strong arms of these excited 
men could easily pull open. Soon he heard the 
rope applied to the handle of the door, and his 
master’s voice saying: “Let me alone, I can 
open it.” He shuddered, for he knew the rope 
well. Itwas a rotten belhrope, formerly used 
in the tower, and had been tied in innumerable 
knots, which in fancy he felt upon his back. 

‘‘Huzza! huzza !’’ resounded from the guests 
at the bottom of the stairs, as the baron succeed- 
ed in tying the rope to the handle of the door. 

There was a dead silence after this, thon a 
creaking sonnd as if the rope were parting, and 
then a noise of a log of wood being thrown down 


the steep staircase. He knew no more. Insensi- 
bility had mercifully closed his eyes. 

Meanwhile, the guests ,were suddenly sobered 

by the falling of their host. With uplifted hands 
they stood below, as the poor, dist body 
came heavily over the stairs and landed on the 
marbdtie floor at their feet. When they raised the 
head, death was impressed upon the ghastly fea- 
tures. The gipscy’s prophecy had come to pass, 
and the last Von Hohenberg was gone to his ac- 
cout. A few of the most sober and reffective 
among the company, stuyed to give their pres- 
ence and assistance to the bewildered servants ; 
but the rest, terrified and amazed, left the castle 
precipitatety. The hunehback lay in state dur- 
my the following week. Al? that his diseased 
mind had suggested, carte true. The funcreal 
pall canopying the state-bed, the coffin, with the 
shield and helmet, which the custom of his fami- 
ly had rendered indispensable to be laid upon it, 
and the indescribable odor of death which had so 
pained him in his imaginary struggfe the night 
before, all were palpabte to the senses of those 
who came to look upon him. 
‘It was on the first day of February, 1728, that 
the Inst of the raco of Hohenberg expired. It 
was of his birthday, too, and as Moraima had 
prophesied, he came to his death by a fool ! 

Trembling, half-fainting, cold and miserable, 
little Lena found her charge. Gently and con- 
siderately, she gradaalty acquainted him with his 
thaster’s death, and took him kindly away from 
the scene of excitement to the home of her own 
felatives. When she married, she induced her 
husband, a good-natured, easeloving German, to 
allow Michael a home in their pretty cottage. 
Kindness and care, combined with quiet industry 
and regular habits, soon changed the buffoon into 
a healthy and respectable youth. Only in his 
sleep was he visited with dim fears, and often 
he would cry out that the baron was falling. 
When he was just passing over the threshold 
of manhood, and the hearts of Lena’s little chil- 
Gren had become securely bound to him, he sud- 
denly wilted beneath the tonch of sickness. Like 
an angel, his kind benefactress hovered about his 
feverish pillow, wiped the death-dews from his 
forehead and closed his dying eyes. 

In the faneral-vault of Hohenberg, there were 
two coffins side by side. One bore the inscription, 
“Charlies Joseph Baron Von Hohenberg, the 
last of his race. Diced on his 324 birthday, Feb- 
ruary I, 1728.” 

On the other, more simpfe in its adornments, 
Was inscribed, “ Michael Albert’ Von Hohenberg, 
@ied March 18, 1734.” 

T¢ was not known anti? after poor Michael’s 
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death, that he was the barori’s brother, and that 
the inheritance rightfally belonged to him. One 
person only was partly cognizant of the fact, and 
the baron had bound him by a solemn oath never 
to name his suspicion to any living being. When 
Michael died, he felt absolved from further con- 
ccalment, and suggested to Lena that her protege 
should receive these posthumous honors which 
ad never been accorded to him in life. The 
castle had stood empty since the death of Charles 
Von Hohenberg ; but the lord lieutenant willed 
that the body of him who was in reality the last 
of his race, should be carried into the grand hall 
and laid in such state as had that of his elder 
brother. 

Tears, such as no mortal ever shed over the 
tomb of the latter, fell upon Michael’s, from the 
eyes of the good Lena and her little ones. When 
the eldest daughter was sixteen, the emperor be- 
stowed the castle upon a new fnvorite, and a son 
of the new family soon after married Claudine 
Bergen. This gentle girl was a second Lena, 
following in the footsteps of her mother. Ste 
made the young baron happy, and commemorated 
her attachment to the simple friend of her infancy, 
by naming her own child, Michael Albert. 

A long life and a green old age awaited the 
gentle serving-girl of Hohenberg, who was now 
connected, by her daughter’s marriage, with the 
grandest nobles of the land, and when she passed 
away, she, too, was laid in the same tomb with 
him she had so generously befriended. 





LADY FPRANELI. 

Everybody must admit that Lady Franklin is 
not only an amiable, but a strong-mminded woman, 
yet we have heard an anecdote of her sensibility, 
which is deeply affecting: A short time since, 
when her ladyship was waiting most anxiously 
to Icarn the fute of the brave men she had des- 
patched in search of her husband, she fell ill, and 
a consultation of physicians was held at her resi- 
dence. One of these gentlemen, whilst he felt 
pe uae begged her ladyahip would open her 
hand. Her frequent refusal occasioned him 30 
much disappointment in ascertaining the precise 
state of her fever, that he took the liberty gently 
to expand the fingers, and he then perceived that 
they were grasping a small miniature of Sir 
John. ‘ Madam,” exclaimed the gentleman, 
with deep sympathy, “ my prescription must be 
unavailing if you are determined to keep before 
your cyes an object, which although deservedly 
deaz to you, serves to confirm the violence of your 
distressing symptoms.” ‘“ Sir,” replied the noble 
woman, “ this picture has been my sole comfort- 
er ever since the departure of my husbgnd, and I 


eam determined it shall be inse antl, if he 
be dead, I am so happy as to drop after him into 
the grave.” —Eurepean Limes. 





Sin and retribution are as the substance and 
shadow, never far‘upart. 


EVELYWS WAITING. 


Lonpaimas.} 
CELARLIE. 





BY MRS. F. FE. RARDOUR. 





Gently and tenderly lay. him to rest, 

Tiny hands folded upon the white breast; 
Surny eyes closing, their light is all fled: 
Straighten the darling limbe—-Chariie is dead! 


Fold the robe closer about the still form, 

Presa the cold lips which love's kiss cannot warm; 
Tears drop like rain cn the beautiful head, 

Wild sobe are bursting, for Chartie is dead! 


Dead to the weeping eyes watching him here ; 
Dead as ye follow behind the black bier; 
Darkness and silence within the cold grave: 
Have ye forgotten the Haad whieh can save? 


Never like this hath thy mother-heart bled 
With anguish that would not be comforted; ° 
No sorrow before but thy soul could sey, 

‘* Phy will be done, Father, not mine, alway !”’ 


Wait, mother, in patience '—God pitieth theo, 
And watcheth thy struggles all tenderly : 
Til] at last from this fearful cloud shall shine 
A beautiful faith im his love divine. 


He waa needed there, in the home of light, 
Where never is pain, and there is no night; 
He is waiting thee mid the shining band 
Of the ransomed ones in the better lend. 





{onrerwaL.] 


EVELYN’S WAITING. 


BY GEO. D. SHEPARD. 


It was a low, cheerful-looking room, with 9 
broad beam ranning across the ceiling, and very 
smalt windows with seate covered with chints. 
There was no lack of furniture, but it was rather 
substantial than handsome, and somewhat old- 
fashioned besides. On the wall hung two large 
portraite—so large that the frames came down 
far below where they ought to hang, and inter- 
fered with the setting back of chairs or sofa. 
There were two of the latter articles in the 
room—long and bread, and originally hard and 
uneasy, like all sofas of an. ancient make, bat 
more recently stuffed and covered with greater 
attention to ease and luxury. The windows 
” were open, bringing im the sweet smell of honey- 
suckles and damask roses which grew profusely 
eatside. Beyond was a little garden, homely 
and old-fashioned enough, but still pleasent from 
the wealth of vines and creeping shrubs thae 
grew all over the stone wall, and the two great 
pear trees, the low currant bushes, and the pro- 
fusion of white, pink and crimeon hollyhacks, 
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intermingled with the graceful Belvideres and 
the stately princess’s feather. 

The portraits mentioned, were of a man ia 
the full prime and vigor .of life, and a woman, 
young, gentle, and mild-looking. Near them, 
suspended by a small cord, was the miniature 
likeness of a very lovely child, fuir and fresh as 
the morning, with bright, wavy hair of golden 
brown, eyes of a soft hazel, and checks and lips 
that seemed made for loving kisses. 

The three representatives. of these pictures sat 
together.in the quaint ald room, somewhat altered 
from the time that hed passed. since they were 
painted, yet perfectly recogaizable. The man’s 
raven locka were sprinkled thickly with silver, the 
woman’a were concealed under a cap, and the 
child, now grown to fuix maiden, wore hers band- 
ed plainly over the ears and braided in a Grecian 
knot behind. 

There was another child there, but of a meuld 
and accent so different from the picture or its 
original, that no one would have thought them 
sisters. She waa just passing the bounds thas 
separate ehildhood from womanhood. Eyes ané 
bair of the deepest black, a skin where the rose 
contended with the olive, and a form of fairy 
proportions belonged to Olive Rayner ; while her 
air and manner were so faacinating, 30 spirituelle, 
se full of grace, and altogether so charming, that 
Evelyn had little chance of bemg admired when 
Olive was by. Yet, if not admired, Evelyn was 
loved ; and to one of her unobtrusive ways, this 
was far moae grateful. Is was pretty to see the 
black curls of Olive Rayner toseed back in co- 
quettish style, from a forehcad that gleamed from 
under them like Parian marble ; bnt the eye, after 
all, rested with deeper satisfaction upon Evelyn’s 
plaigly banded hair, just parted evenly upon her 
small and graceful bead, with the thick, glossy 
knot behind, at the very spot which ahowed bess 
its beautiful shape, and set off the rare beauty of 
the neck and cars. | 

Evelyn held in her hand a shell, upon which 
she was cutting an exquisite cameo likeness of 
her sister. This was Evelyn’s art—her one and 
only trait of genéus, shining out from amidst the 
calm beauty of her daily life. She had taken it 
up without inatruction, and at first even without 
proper instruments, and her succesa was as ad- 
micable aa it was surprising. Her father, im- 
mereed in business, did not wake up to the fact 
that his daughter was bidding fair to distinguish 
herself, until a reverse of fortane showed him 
how truly talented she was. He had leisure 
through a sevese fit of ague, to observe how 
much she was capable of doing, and congratalat- 
ed himself that whatever awaital him, Evelya 
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would ba sure to be independent. He was trou- 
bled thenceforth only for his gentle and amiable 
wife, and the wild, impetnous child, who needed 
a parent’s ceaseless watch and ward. How 
would these two helpless beings bear to be poor 
and desolate? He might have known that Eve- 
lyn’s heart was “‘ open as day to- melting charity,” 
and that, when everything else had failed them, 
Evelyn would be ali the world to them. But he 
did not think so, until he saw the beautiful cameo 
in his: daughter's hand. He had been regarding 
it some time before he made out what it was. 
The light was not favorable, as he sat, and he 
fancied her merely toying with some article of 
jewelry from whieh she had taken the setting. 
But as she moved it forward, and took long and 
earnest looks at Olive, and then applied herself 
fervently to her work again, he east a scrutinizing 
glance at what he now saw was a resemblance to 
his other daughter. 

“What have vou there, Beaten #” he asked, 
with a degree of emotion very different from that 
which he had experienced half an hour before, 
when, dwelling on his own pecuniary troubles, so 
hard to be borne, because involving 60 many, he 
had almost shed tears. 

““Olive’s face, papa,” she answered, in a low, 
sweet, silvery voice, extending it towards him. 

He looked at it steadily, until happy tears 
came into his eyes, not so much ealled oat by 
the perfect beauty of the face, as the thought 
that Evelyn could have done this, without his 
suspecting that she was an artist, amd that she 
coutd have done it so admirably. 

He paseed it to the silent little woman oppo- 
site, and the wet tears were dropping upon it as 
he put it from him. Evelyn thought her fathor 
was growing weak and nervous. Her mather 
knew better how to interpret hie emotion. I¢ 
was midsummer, and Evelyn had forsaken her 
little hot room at the top of the house, where 
she usually worked, for the cool parlor below. 
But she now conducted her father to that retreat, 
where shells and casts and medallions lay around, 
and one or two figures moulded im clay and cov- 
ered with wet cloths, were standing in the cool- 
est corner of her studio. 

“Naughty child, to conceal this es your 
father!” he said, tenderly kissing her cheek. 
“‘ And yet it makes me happy, for new I shall 
feel safo in your ability to preserve yourself from 
want and poverty.” 

“Te it then so bad, dearest father?’ asked 
Evelyn. 

“Nothing can look much worse now, my 
child. I fear that this pleasant old -place, which 
was my father’s and grandfather’s, and which 
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I fondly hoped to bequeath to my children, free 
and unincumbered, must now be sold to meet the 
demands of my creditors.” 

‘‘Do not think so, father. Look at me! I 
am é6trong and well. I can do much, believe me. 
I have heard of many lately who require a good 
music-teacher. I can give lessons; and surely, 
if Lam successful in Olive’s head, 1 can do 
something more in that way.” 

Mr. Rayner shook his head, yet Evelyn could 
see that he was really made happy by her hope- 
ful talk, and she coutinued her encouragement 
and cheerfulness. 

‘Olive is so beautiful, dear father, she must 
make many friends. Every one loves her so 
much, youknow. My talente—(am I really tal- 
ented, father?) If I am, her beauty and my 
talents must draw around us some who will sure- 
ly patronise us in a school, or in some branch of 
professional aré. Let us forget, father, that we 
have been very well off heretofore, and only re- 
member that we have something to perform. 
We will begin directly.” And the charming girl 
actually drew her father down stairs, to draw up 
a list of friends and acquaintances who might be 
likely to entrust their children to the care of 
Evelyn and Olive Rayner. Somehow, Olive 
did not seem so enthusiastic as she might have 
done. Her assent to Kvelyn’s proceedings was 
very languid, and she did not suggest anything 
of her own. Evelyn looked disappointed, and 
was-ready to make any alteration in her plans 
that would suit ber sister. <All was received 
coldly ; and Qlive at length flatly refused having 

e” voice in the matter at all. 

‘Do your own planning, Evelyn. I have no 
head for details. Besides, I cannot be supposed 
to be wise like you. And you really think we 
have strength and patience to teach music to 
Mrs. Barnard’s two overgrown girls, who have 
not a particle of melody in their whole being— 
and to that poor, pany child of Mr. Ratford, who, 
I am certain, does not yet know a violia from a 
piano.” 

“ Hush, Olive!’ said Mrs. Rayner, who had 
hitherto remained silent. ‘ Your sister’s resolu- 
tien is too noble to be treated with such levity. 
I am glad that one child, at least, has the good 
sense to.appreciate the triale of her father, and 
the cheerful.spirit which teaches her to help him 
to overcome them.” 

Olive’s eyes-filled with tears. ‘Say no more, 
dear mother,” she said, brokenly ; ‘“‘ depend on 


it, I-shall be as.ready as Evelyn to do all that 1 


can to relieve poor papa from his embarrassments. 
I will keep echool, or I will marry some rich old 
man,.if that will do better, and make him allow 
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me a vast income, and you shall all share it 
with me. Will that do?” 

“TI trust you will have no such unpleasant 
sacrifice to make for us, Olive,” said her father, 
smiling for the first time for many days. ‘Time 
may prove more lenient to us all than we expect. 
The first misfortune is always hardest to be 
borne.” : 





The autumn saw the Rayner family still living 
in their own home. A large and flourishing 
school was already established in the cheerful old 
parlor,and Mr. Rayner and his wife were the 
principals. It was thought to be better thus, 
than for the two girls to meet such a responsibil- 
ity alone. Each had a separate department, and 
the novelty and eclat which attended their efforts, 
reconciled Olive to the great change in their life. 
She was daily acquiring lessons, which in the 
lap of affluence and luxury she could never have 
learned, and in time she might make a noble 
character. Evelyn saw with delight, that Olive 
did not shrink from the task which she had so 
dreaded, and she drew a pleasant augury for the 
fature from her own hopeful spirit, which saw all 
things rose-colored. Blessed quality of cheerful- 
ness! which lights ap the dark places of life with 
a sunny glow, and lines every cloud with silver. 
Evelyn had these thoughts often; but mingled 
intimately with them, was aremembrance, which, 
to say the least, was tinged with bitterness. Ris- 
ing above all her hopes and aspirations, coming 
even between her and her filial love, and bring- 
ing a shade over her cheerful face, was the image 
of one who had fluttered in the hour of her sun- 
shine, but had seemed tobe missing in her day 
of trial. 

Richard Delamere had been her childhood’s 
dearest friend. In tater years, he had never 
seemed to lose the memory of their childish 
hours and although he had never talked of a 
nearer tie than that of friend and brother, his 
words all had an import of tenderness, that 
would compel the most faithless to believe that 
Evelyn Rayner was to be his wife. In the day 
of their vicissitude, even common friends came to 
speak a word of cheer to the kindly old man, 
whose goodness and benevolence had endeared 
him to all—but Edward Delamere came not! 

Gefitle as Evelyn’s nature had ever beon, she 
was yet too proud to ask where he had gone~ 
and from the time of her knowing his departure 
from town, she never spoke his name, even to 
Olive. Olive, awed by Evelyn’s seriousness 
when anything relating to her friend was men- 
tioned, was lost in wonder at the change which 
had come upon their so¢ial circle; and perhaps 
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nothing ceuld have tended to sober the wild girl 
more than the thought that Evelyn might be an- 
happy. Otherwise, Evelyn’s life flowed on the 
same as before. To al appearance, the chasm 
which he left, was filled up with new and engrose- 
jng cares ; and only in the silence and darkness 

f the night watches, was Richard Delamere ar- 
raigned at the bar of Evelyn’s judgment. Then 
every tender word and look, every allusion to the 
time when they should be more than all the 
world to each other, came back upon her heart 
with a meaning she had never attached to them 
at the time. 





The school went on. Whether its success was 
owing to the mild and wise discipline of Mr. 
Rayner, or the loving and motherly care of his 
wife—to the gentle, winaing ways of Evelyn, or 
the dashing, off-hand ways of Olive, so fascina- 
ting to the young girls under their instruction, 
and which insensibly they all imitated cnough to 
put a dash of spirit and energy into the tamest of 
them—we do not know. But certainly, no 
school was ever more popular with the parente 
as well as the children. The Rayners reaped 
golden wheat from their experiment, and the 
harvest was the possession of the dear old home, 
bought beok, with its pleasant surroundings, 
without foot of stranger having ever entered 
therein. 

It was a day of erowning joy when it passed 
back again into their own hands. There was a 
pleasant gathering of friends and pupils; and 
Olive’s rich beauty was the theme of every tongue, 
while Evelyn’s goodness was in every heart. As 
might be expected, beauty won the day ; for that 
night, Charles Trever bowed before the influence 
ot Olive’s attractions, and when the next golden 
autumn gathered in ies sheaves, the wild and 
careless girl had gome to make new sunshine in. 
another’s home. 

They miased her playful rattle, and the old 
house seemed lonely when she wasaway. Buta# 
sadder interruption than that, broke up their 
school, and consigned Evelyn and her father to a 
deeper loneliness. Mrs. Rayner died—so gently: 
and peacefully that her death seemed only anoth- 
ev phase of her calm and beau life. Mvelyn 
was now all in all to her father, and they sat 
down together to coméort and console each other. 
‘Fhey were able now to give up all care, ani.with 
Mr. Rayner’s growing years and infirmities, 
Evelyn felt that she had no right to seck for 
further gain, except in the quiet employment 
which had preceded her school-keeping days. 

So the two sat in the beloved room, now their 
own, and doubly senetified by the presence 


which they felt but could not see. Mr. Rayner, 
after the first great burst of grief was over, went 
back to his early love of reading; and Evelyn 
took up her dreamy work of cameo-cutting. 

One face of remembered beautp—the face that 
alone had ever worn the look she coveted—w 
reproduced again and again, when noeye w 
upon her work. In the day time, ahe wrought 
out fair and beautiful heads, that brought praises 
from her father’s lips, very dearto Evelyn ; but 
in the night, when Mr Ravner was asleep, she 
worked to trace out features that were deager still. 

Years rolled on—and Evelyn’s locks of golden 
brown were threaded here and there with silver. 
Her full, round figure had thinned, and there 
was 8 slight drooping that told of too little exer- 
eise in the open air. Yet she was not sad nor 
serrowful. Least of ali, wasshbe fretful or morose. 
But life did sometimes seem tamer than her 
youthful imagination bad pictured it, although, 
after an incursion of the Goths and Vandals, 
as Mr. Rayner playfully cadled a visit from Olive 
and her noisy, tearing children, her comparative 
quiet seemcd very pleasant to her again. 

Olive had just left them, and Mr. Rayner was 
indulging in the first sound map. which he had 
had fora whole week ; and Evelyn, although it 
wes afternoon, was still in her morning dress, 
making good the farnitare which the little in- 
vaders had injured. It was an old habit of Eve- 
lyn’s, that of smging at her work, and she had 
not at least forgotten or laid aside this instance 
of a cheerful and happy heart. She was singing 
now, ia a low, musical voice, glancing now and 
then at hor sleeping fatler, to see if she disturbed 
him, and atthe same time, rubbing the stains of 
childish fingers from the old piaso, until her 
cheeks glowed with the unwonted exerci¢e. 

A shadow passed the window, aad she hashed 
her song. She turned, but saw no one near, al- 
though a dim, undefinable sensation of some 
presence unseen oppressed her. She pursued her 
work, and soon the same melting, soul-fraught 
melody issued from her Kips. It was a song of 
long ago—one that she had often sung inher 
early youth. All at once, her thoughts went 
back to that youth, and as she glanced at her 
father’s long white hair, the time seemed very 
long since she was young. Her heart went back 
to her carly dream, and she took from a small 
box which was carefully locked, the carved like- 
ness which memory had assisted her to fashion, 
and gascd long «upon the well-remembered 
features. 

Ye, who never knew what it was to lose the 
first bright hopes of youth, may laugh, if you 
please, at the gentle kiss which poos Evelyn be 
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stowed on the chill white lips that met her view, 
and the brief sigh which she gave to the strange 
mystery of the past, so long unsolved! Laugh 
on! for a few fleeting moments will turn the 
scale, and she who wins may laugh! For thene, 
within the room, alive, radiant with health, and 
looking with eyes of love upon the gentle spinsser 
stands Richard Delamere ! 

“ Forgotten you? no, Evelyn! not for one in- 
stant; but I was poor when. the heavy stroke fell 
upon your father, and I toak a vow that I would 
yet make him rich, J would not see you, for | 
knew that I could not bear* the separation—so | 
left quietly tho yet sleaping town, on the very 
morning after his heavy losses were known. 3 
stood for two hours before dawn, bencath your 
window, and watched the Guttering,of the white 
curtain in the maveing breese; but I dared not 
await your uprising. 1 harried away to the ves- 
sel, and in two hours we werc off in tho rising 
sun. ILave trodden tho burning sands of India 
for years, to bring back to you the yellow gold sa 
worthless to me unless shared with you; and 
when I once possessed it, I staid not for friend 
nor foe. Youder white hajr tells me how long | 
have been gone, and how much may have beea 
suffered since my absance ; but I am here again, 
and with a true heart to offer you, Evelyn; and 
if rejected—why India willtake me to her warm 
bosom once mere and until death. Bat you wilk 
think of me kindly, Evelyn ; and we will watch 
over the gray head yonder together—you and I 
Youand I! How often I have lain on the hot 
sand, and turned my eyes heavemward, and long~ 
ed to say those three simple words. in your ear ; 
to feel that I was not alone. Toiling for wealth, 
I longed to tell you that there was a time coming 
when those toils should be rowarded, and we 
might yet be happy. It rests with you, Evelyn, 
to banish me to India or not ?” 

There was ao audible reapense to Richard De. 
lamere’s words, but she did nat unlock the srme 
that held her; and i was evident enough that 
Evelyn acquitted him of all wrong or forget 
fulness. 

The old parler was lighted up as if for a festi- 
val, and Olive’s children were wandcring abont 
the floor, waiting impatiently for their mother’s 
footesep on the stairs. It came at lasp—and thea 
carae Aunt Evelyn in bridal garments, her rich 
hair lying in soft braids above a forchead still 
white and purge as in her early youth ; and, clesp- 
ing the faldg of her-satin robe, waa a beautiful 
brooch. Jt was a cameo of sare beauty, and the 
head of Richard Delamere, twue to life, as if he. 
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were standing before the artist when she carved 
it, was easily recognized by ail present. 

The old honse still stands in its ancient stateli- 
ness. Careful hands have kept it in repair, and 
Evelyn's children play in the fields where so many 
generations of children played before. A new 
Evelyn and anew Olive walk those leaf-strewn 
paths, and are so like to their predecessors, that 
another Rip Van Winkle, awaking from a thirty 
years’ sleep, might fancy them the same. 

The little attic where Evelyn worked stealthily 
m olden times has been raised and enlarged. 
Against the walls, now painted of a sober, quiet 
hne, are ranged variogs figures ef her moulding, 


in different states of progress, and in a little ebon yi 


cabinet, are kept beautifal specimens of the art 
she loves so well; but which she makes subser- 
vient to her duty as a wife. 


—— 


KING OF HEARTS. 

Comte was gallant towards sovereigns. At 
the end of a performance he gave at the Tuile- 
nes, before Louis XVIII, he invited his majesty 
wo select a card from the pack. It may be that 
chance led the king to draw his Majesty of hearts ; 
it may be, though, that the conjuror’s address 
produced this result. Daring this time the ser- 
rant placed on an isolated table a vase filled with 
flowers. Comte next took a pistol, loaded with 
powder, in which he inserted the king of hearts 
3a wad; then turning to his august spectator, 
he begged him to fix his eye on the vase, as the 
card would appear just over it. The pistol was 
fired, and the bust of Louis appeared among the 
fowers. ‘The king, not knowing how to explain 
this unexpected result, asked Comte the meaning 
of this strange apparition, adding in a slightly 
tarcastic tone, “I fancy, sir, that your trick has 
hotended as yon stated.” “I beg your majesty’s 
pardon,” Comte replied, assuming the manner of 
&courtier; “I have quite kept iny promise. I 
Pledged myself that the king of ‘hearts should 
appear on that vase, and I appeal to all French- 
mea whether that bust does not represent the 
king of all hearts ?”—ZLondon Journal. 

——_————— 4 —-a-o 
HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 

It is perfectly natural for all women to be 

handsome. If they are not so, the fanlt lies in 
birth or in their training, or in both. We 
would therefore respectfully remind mothers that 
In Poland a period of childhood ig recognized. 
ere, girls dv not jump from infancy to young- 
hey are not sent from the cradic 

y to the drawing-room, to dress, sit still, 

aud look pretty. Darin childhood, which ex- 
tends through a period orca years, they are 
Plainly and lousely dressed, and allowed to run, 
romp, and play in the open air. They take to 
funshine as dees the flower. They are not loaded 
down, girded about, and oppressed in every way 
with countless frills and superabundant flounces, 
§0 a8 to be admired for their much clothing. 
Plain, simple food, free and varied exercise, 
abendant sunshine, and mental culture, are 
the secrets of beauty in after life.—Ladies’ News- 
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Her life was one sweet music-strain, 

I ne‘er ahrall know the same again ; 
Where’er her spixit's im press awelt, 

The keenest thrill of love was felt. 

What rays of pure, indwelling truth, 
Glance from the soul and heart of youth, 
To bless surrounding hearts with heaven, 
Were gifts by her unbountied given. 


Dear gem of sacred youthful time, 

Of cold, but genta) Northern clime, 
Much, much of fond idolatry 

Swetis sweetly from within towards thee. 
Life may in painful wanderings pass, 
And loneliness the soul harass: 

Still, dearest gift of sammer day, 

Thy impress will forever Btay! 
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Now for school-teaching I was no better fitted 
than for tho ministry—I mean as far ag patience 
was concerned—yet it came into my head very 
suddenly one morning, as I sat in the broad old 
kitchen of my father’s house, with my little 
brothers and sisters about me (and, indeed, there 
was a goodly array of them), that it was about 
time for me to be doing something in the world ; 
something outside of the monotonous round of 
household duties which I performed day after 
day ; something, perhaps, to relievo my father, 
in a small way of the burden that rested upon 
his shoulders. By this I donot mean that he 
was in debt, or that his goodly farm failed to 
give his large family a comfortable, happy sup- 
port. Notatall. But letthat question go with- 
out farther discussion, and suffice it by saying 
that for very good reasons of my own, I resolved, 
as old people say, “to make a start in the’ 
world.” 

And so I started. How that was brought 
about, it would be tedious enough to relate; bat 
this much I will say, that because of the idea 
born to me so suddenly on that spring morning, 
I was chosen—of the numerous applicanta— 
teacher of some forty scholars at a distance of 
twenty miles from Cranston. I need not add 
that this was a source of great gratification to 
me, and that because of it I entered into a vast 


number of vague, happy speculations as to how 
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the summer would glide away—how the days, 
the long summer days, would seem as short as 
the shortest of winter ones—how I would teach 
the little children to love me, and by that means 
find a readier way of interesting them in their 
books. Dear me! it would fill a good-sized 
volume to write out all that I imagined and 
dreamed of the summer which I was to spend in 
the little village of Lester. 

But “a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dreams ;”’ not before I left home, because in such 
a case I might never have found courage to have 
left it; but just before I arrived at the scene of 
action. ~ 

“You are to teach in Lester village this sum- 
mer, if I understand you rightly ?”’ said the most 
gentlemanly of gentlemen before I left the cars 
at Lester. 

The question was not an impertinent one after 
our brief, morning acquaintance, and so I an- 
swered it in all good faith, a little pompously, 
perhaps, for I was greatly impressed with the im- 
portance of my calling. 

“Yes, sir, and I anticipate a very pleasant 
summer of it,” I said. 

“ You do?” 
| He spoke in a quizzical tone, while the wisest 
and most inexplicable of smiles crossed his face. 

“Yes, sir, and why not?”’ I asked, forgetting 
that my question was abrupt, and my manner 
somewhat disturbed. 

“‘ Nothing, only to realize your pleasant antici- 
pations, you must meeta different fate from your 
predecessors for years back.’’ 

“And why, sir?’ I questioned, my face get- 
ting redder and redder every moment. 

“ Because of all children ander the sun, those 
of Lester village are the most unmanageable. 
In the course of a summer they usually succeed 
in dethroning two or three teachers.” 

He was a very handsome gentleman, as I said 
before, and as he said this in a pleasant, laughing 
way, displaying a set of perfect teeth, he grew 
handsomer thanever. But I did not think much 
of that, only of the thread of quiet exultation 
that I thought I detected running through his 
remark. I grew piqued in a moment, and an- 
swered him with a show of spirit which must 
have been quite amusing. 

“ They will not dethrone me!” 

“Ah?” 

He was, indeed, much amused, for he looked 
in my face for a full moment, as if to gather 
from it food for his merriment. At that I grew 
queenly, or at least what I thought to be so, and 
drew myself up as though there was a question 
of honor to settle. Just then the cars came to a 
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full stop, and the conductor gave his call—‘ Les- 
ter !”’—so that I did not have a chance to answer 
—not his words, for they were simple enough in 
themselves—but his manner. 

“‘T wish you much success,” he said, as I left 
the cars. 

“Thank you; your wish shall prove a 
prophecy.” 

That was the first that I heard of my Lester 
school, and I need not add that my spirits were 
somewhat dampened. But that I should con- 
quer the unruly set of masters and misses I did 
not doubt for a moment. . 

“ They’d do well enough if it warn’t for the 
doctor’s boy,” my good-natured boarding mis- 
tress said when I questioned her concerning my 
pupils. ‘He is the ringleader of ’em, and al- 
ways has been.” 

That was enough for me to know. I would 
make friends with the doctor’s son at the begin- 
ning. But that was easier said than done, I may 
as well confess at once. There was mischief 
enough in him to have stocked a little million of 
commonly roguish boys. Gain an advantage 
over him in one way, and he was doubly sure to 
gain one over me in another. If I attempted to 
reason with him, his answers would set the whole 
school in a hubbub, and if I threatened to pun- 
ish him, a look of shcer defiance settled upon his 
bright face. He troubled me so deeply that I 
could not rest night or day, in school or’ out. 
That I grew pale and thin is not to be wondered 
at. 

When my trial was at its height, I chanced to 
meet my acquaintance and prophet of the cars. 
Who he was, or what he was, I did not trouble 
myself to think. Idid not even care. I had 
hoped to meet him again, but I preferred to 
have it at the time of my victory, not at my 
vanquishment. 

“« And how are you pleased with your school ?” 
he asked, walking by my side in an easy, careless 
way, a8 though he was an acquaintance of 
years. 

“IT am dclighted,” I answered. 
express to you how much so.” 

He laughed heartily. Looking into his face 
at that moment, I thought I could trace a very 
strong resemblance between him and the doctor’s 
son, Frank Eldridge. A most unpleasant truth 
dawned upon my mind. A little angered I de- 
termined to make the most of it. ° 

“The scholars are very well,” I said, half ma- 
liciously. “I suspect that the trouble lies with 
their parents. The ringleader of all the mischicf 
seems to have grown up in a most unhealthy at- 
mosphere. I should say that his father was not 
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a very devout friend of Sabbath schools, and that 
would be a mild saying, indeed, and a charitable 
one on my part.” 

My words took immediate effect. A little flash 
of color appearing suddenly upon the gentle- 
man’s face, spoke plainer than words could have 
done. Secing my advantage I continued, in a 
tantalizing way: 

“ People tell me that this Eldridge boy has not 
known a mother’s care since hia earliest infancy. 
That is self-evident. I have been more lenient, 
remembering this. But if it is a mother’s care 
that he needs, I would advise his father, most 
heartily, to make an attempt to secure to him the 
care of some good, true woman.” 

“You would ?” 

He looked me fully in the face as he asked the 
question. I was not equal tothe ordeal. I grew 
suddenly confused, and trying to answer him, 
stumbled upon three or four answers at the same 
time. 

“Your advice is most excellent, Miss Lakin. 
T hope the unfortunate gentleman will be able to 
act upon it.” 

“So do I, most sincerely,”’ I answered, blush- 
ing beneath his strange, questioning glance. 
“For the boy’s sake, he would do well to make 
the matter one of importance until he succeeds,” 
Tadded, more becanse I would not allow myself 
to be silenced by his gaze, than because I cared 
to speak. 

“Perhaps you would be willing to aid the gen- 
tleman in question, since you were the first to 
suggest the idea? Would you?” 

“Tam no philanthropist,” I answered, curtly, 
believing that he was making an attempt to quiz 
me. “I think too much of my life—” 

[ hesitated. I saw that lL was going too far. 
The gentleman smiled. We were close by the 
échool-house door, and the conversation could not 
go further. With a “ good morning” he turned 
away, while I entered the school-room. 

“Who was that gentleman?’ I asked of a 
child, standing by the door. 

“Dr. Eldridge, Frank Eldridge’s father,” was 
the reply. ; 

I knew that well enough before, but hearing it 
verified by the child’s lips sent my blood throb- 
hing and beating loudly at my heart. 

The day that followed that morning was not a 
Pleasant one to me. Not that my scholars were 
Unusually rade or boisterous—to the contrary, 
they were quieter than I had ever before known 
them ; but somehow my conscience troubled me. 
Thinking of the motherless boy before me, I 
saw that in dealing with him I had put away 
from my heart that blesed charity which suffercth 
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long and is kind. I had called anger justice, and 
by it dealt withhim. Ihad forgotten how warm, 
human words sink through the congealed surface 
of the heart, touching and stirring its purest 
depths. ' 

I had blamed the father. And thero I was 
wrong again. Of the world, I a woman, had 
the best righ®to look straight through his indal- 
gence, to the fatherly tenderness that could not 
give birth to a reprimand or rebuke ; to the love 
that could not, because of the mother resting in 
the grave, mete out the justice that the child 
merited. 

How the tender hands of pity brought these 
overlooked truths before my cyes, until blinded 
by tears I could not see! 

The next morning I met Dr. Eldridge again, 
and again he kept me company to the very door 
of the school-room. His tantalizing humor had 
not left him, and with a sly look in his clear, gray 
eyes, he assured me that the father of my unruly 
pupil had, indeed, taken my sage advice to heart. 
Was I glad to hear it ? 

“Q, yes,” I answered, in a sober, quict way. 

“Let one fact console you, Miss Lakin,” he 
said, earnestly, “you have succeeded admirably 
with your school, and quite to the satisfaction of 
the villagers. There is a talk of having the 
summer term continued into the full, since there 
is a stout fund of school money on hand.” 

“Dear heavens,’ I said, “I shall go crasy !” 

“No, I hope not, unless you will consent be- 
forehand to engage me as a medical adviser.” 

I did not answer him. I was in a poor mood 
to bear his teasings. Indeed, I could hardly 
keep back the tears at the thought of the many 
weeks of torture that they were planning out for 
me. For six weeks (half of the summer term) 
I had been trying to keep down the rebellion, 
and [had hoped to worry through the rest of my 
allotted time without a serious outbreak. But 
now, I could not hope for it. ‘ War was inev- 
itable, it must come.” Before the thought, my 
good resolutions of the day before vanished like 
empty air. If to be mistress of the school-room 
I must use stick, whip and rule, then I would 
wield them. I would conquer or be conquered. 
I did not resolve upon this fully until I was in- 
formed that the school would be lengthened out 
six wecks into the autumn, allowing a vacation 
of one weck in the meantime. : 

So the days dragged along, not one passing 
without Dr. Eldridge making his appearance 
somewhere im my way. Sometimes I was 
pleased to see him, perhaps always ; but he had 
a strange, mischicvous way with him that worked 
against my temper constantly. I think he liked 
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my little fits of passion, however, or he would 
not have provoked them contiaually. 

“And the school! Dear me, what a school it 
was! The trial of it wore me thin as a shadow. 
But affairs came to aclimax one day. This was 
‘the way it was brought about. While hearing 
a recitation, one hot, sultry afterneen, I drew 
my chair into the middle of th®floor, where 
there was a faint show of a breeze. I was di- 
rectly in front of one of the aisles, and so seated 
that I could not see what was going on behind 
me. After dismissing the cass, I made an at- 
tempt to rise, when to my utter dismay and hor 
ror I found myself, or my dress made fast to the 
chair. I tried to be very cool and collected, as [ 
released myself, but my hands trembled violently, 
‘and I knew that my face was white with anger. 

“Can any one tell me who pinned my dress 
ty the chair?” I asked. 

There was a dead silence. I repeated the 
question. Still no answer. I could interpret 
that easily enough. Not a scholar in school 
dared tell a tale of Frank Eldridge. 

‘You may walk this way, Frank,” I said. 

As though marching to a military drum, he 
came to the middle of the floor. 

" “YT gshall bear your impudence no longer,” I 
began. ‘“‘ Either you or I must be at the head of 
this school. If my arm and roler are as trusty as 
I think, I shall be mistress here.” 
" “You don’t dare ferrule me ; my father—” he 
began. 
“Let your father come here, and I will ferrule 
tim too,” I said, interrupting him. 

“J’ll tell him of that,” he cried out. 

“Do so, by all means,” I answered. 

" And so I thrashed Frank Eldridge, soundly 
and smartly, till he begged for mercy like a three 
year old baby, and promised as humbly as I 
could wish to do better. There was a great up- 
roar, in consequence of it, both im school and 
oat. But what made the matter ladicrous in the 
extreme, was that the fact of my threatening to 
whip Dr. Eldridge (handsome, idolized Dr. El- 
Gridge, the awe of the whole village, and the 
pride of the whole town) was noised about. At 
last it reached the doctor’s ears, and as I had 
feared, he came just at the close of school, the 
next afternoon, to remind me of my threat. 

‘“‘T have come for my whipping,” he said, in a 
low tone, 4s I answered his loud rap at the 
door. 

I-do not know why, but the tears sprang to my 
eyes at this. It seemcd unkind in him, almost 
ctuel. I was afraid that he would notice how I 
was moved, and so I turned my head away, as I 
abswered : 
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“Tam very busy now, can you come in and 
wait ?” 

‘Until after school, do you mean ?” 

“« Just as you please—I have no time to spare 
now—I sappose you have come to undo my work 
of yesterday.” 

‘‘ Not I, believe mo—” 

“Walk in, if you please,” I said, interrupting 
him. He was speaking so pleasantly and kindly 
that the tears were coming to my eyes again. | 

“Now my whipping, Mise Lakin,” he said, 
afver the last class was dismissed, and we were 
alone together in the old school-house. 

“Dr. Eldridge, how ankind of yeu,” I eaid. 

“ But I insist upom #,”’ he amswered, passing 
me my rule. 

How exceedingty foolish I felt. How wreteh- 
edly he teased me. But there was no escaping 
from him, so I said, laughing: and crying all 
tegether, “Give me your hand ?”’ 

“The right, I believe, is the one always 
claimed by ladies. Bat are yeu serious, shall I 
really give it to you *” 

“Yes,” I answered, coloring. 

Taking the tips of his fingers in my left hand, 
I gave him a quick blow. 

‘‘ A kiss for a blow,” he-said, reising my hand 
to his lips. ‘‘ Serike away, dear, I shall never 
weary.” 

So I struck him:again, once, twice, thrice. 

“See which hand will get blistered first, yours 
or mine,” he said, in high glee. <‘How happy 
you make me, and how good I am getting.” 

“And how bad I am growing every day,” I 
oried, bursting into tears, and dropping my head 
upon the desk. 

“‘ Heaven forbid, Lizzie,” he said, tenderly, the 
mockery going quite away from his voice. ‘I 
know that I have worried and troubled you, but 
my heart has been, and is, all right, my child. 
To you remember what you said to me a long 
time ago, about marrving again? And do you 
know, that in spite of reason and prudence (for 
you are young and purc-hearted yet), I have 
hoped and prayed that sometime you might be 
the light and love of my bad, darkened heart, my 
darkened home? ITlove you, that isall I can say 
in pleading my case.” 

And that was enough. That blessed knowl- 
edge for a moment expiated all my sufferings in 
the turbulent school-room; ay, all that I had 
known in life, even. 

“Then you meant it, in a small way, when you. 
asked me to give you my hand 2” he said, archly, 
as I held out my hands to him. | 

And I said “ yes”’ mone breath, and “no” 
in the next. Which was right? 
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[omzmarxaL.] 
TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 





BY MARY PERCIVAL. 





I love at morning’s carly dawn, 
Ere Sol’s bright beams impart 

A dazzling radiance to the scene, 
To bless creative art. 


I love to gaze on Nature’s works, 
And see her stores unrolled : 
To mark the blessings of the year, 

Its varied scenes enfold. 


I love at twilight’s pensive hour, 
To wander forth alone, 

When the gray mist of eve precedes 
Pele Luna’s gentle beam. 


At this calm hour a halo bright 
The gift of memory lends ; 

And pleasures past, and present, too, 
A happy influence blends. 


I love the springtime of the year, 
When Nature smiles around ; 

When birds renew their gayest songs, 
And flowereta strew the ground. 


And summer, too, with all its charms, 
Which tempt us to repair 

To shady groves and forests green, 
And quiet valleys fair. 


I love to hear the autumn wind, 
As soughing through the trees, 

The harplike melody it bears, 
And the cool, refreshing breess. 


And dear to me is winter, too, 
Though icy fetters twine ; 

The frosen stream and snow-clad hills 
Proclaim a Power divine. 
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TWICE A LOVER. 





BY E. F. LAWRENCE. 





_}r was an afternoon in the Indian summer, 
the briefest and most beautiful of the seasons. 
,Kor many a golden day, from the fair sunrise 
to the royal sunset, the wonder-working forces 

im tht great laboratory of Nature had wrought 

auceasingly, gradually devcloping the multitu- 

dinous forms and hues of loveliness that every- 

where garland the carth in her bridal time. In 

- the June days dicd the roses ; the later blossoms 
faded too, the cricket chirped no longer in the 
. wayside grass—but while decay lingered close 
_ by, hardly staying his hand from his fell work, 
tho summer came back, warmer and ruddicr from 

_ her. aojourn in the glowing South, and wander- 
2 
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ing musingly in her old-time haunts, brooding jn 
the still woodlands and climbing the foregt- 
crowned slopes, irradiated them with her 
presence. e 

I had undertaken my journey in no cheerfpl 


| mood. Young, enthusiastic, ambitious of a high 


place in my profession, it was hard to pause gn 
the threshold of a career which my imagination ar- 
rayed in brilliant colors, and curbing my cager 
spirits, devote my energies to the establishment 
of my health. But the necessity was imperative, 
and reluctantly I bad mounted my horse and 
turned my back upon the scenes where I fondly 
imagined distinction was to be won, and the . 
coveted glory attained. I had chosen to accept 
my father’s advice, to repair to the residence of 
Judge Morgan, an early fricnd of his own, not 
because he dwelt in a region rich in wild and 
picturesque scenery, whose charms might tempt 
forth the too industrious student, but I pleased 
myself with the thought of the large library, 
whose ponderous tomes I looked forward to 
reading, while I lay quietly in the south piazza, 
passively submitting to the ministrations of the 
autumn sunshine and bracing air. I knew, too, 
that Judge Morgan had a clear, acute intellect, 
aud a thorough knowledge of the theory and 
practice of his profession, and I reflected that 
the society of such a man must advance me in 
those legal studics which I had been forced tem- 
porarily to abandon. Yet the disappointment 
lay sore upon my heart, and it was not until I 
had left far behind me the neat suburban towns, 
with their stylish, city-like air, and had been for 
many hours in the open country, in the silence 
and serenity that always dwell there, that I be- 
gan to grow calm apd content, and to feel myself 
in harmony with the tranquillity of nature. The 
shadows that lay across my path, as I skirted 
along the boundaries of some orchard, whose 
trees cast a portion of their fruitage into the 
highway, had grown longer, and the sun was far 
on his course, when I arrived in the vicinity of 
Judge Morgan’s home. 

I cogld see its white chimneys gleaming from 
the tall elms that rose above them, as upon gain- 
ing an ascent I gave my steed a moment’s rest, 
and let my eye roam over the landscape. West 
ward the country rolled away in long, undulating 
sweeps towards the horizon, dotted with white 
villages and brightened by foresta reaplendent 
with the gorgeous hues of the season, until its 
waves were stayed by the Adirondags; to the 
northwest the blue, misty veil was half-raisged 


over the waters of Lake Champlain, and on the 


east, close at hand, the mountains roec far up 
into the sky, clothed with the bright-hued maples 
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from base to peak, like pyramids of blazing gold. 
It was the fruition of summer—the screne close 
of the perfect day. Its strange beauty stole over 
my spirit, as if some sweet @nclody my childhood 
had loved were floating through the sunset air, 
awakening the better feelings and resolutions that 
had lain dormant in the exciting struggles of the 
previous busy months, and stirring old memories 
that were hidden deep in my heart—the voices 
now hushed forever, the dear joys of home, and 
all the precious things which boyhood embalms 
for the solace of later years. Rousing myself 
from my reveries, I pressed forward, and just as 
the sombre twilight shadows crept over the dis- 
tant hills, I gallopped up the avenue and dis- 
mounted at the steps of my friend’s mansion. I 
remembered the place well, and my first hasty 
glance around assured me that it was unchanged. 
On re-visiting some fine old country house, red- 
olent of antiquity and having an individuality of 
its own, I dislike to find it modernized, and all 
its distinctive features obliterated. There was a 
movement within, and presently the front door 
was thrown wide open and Judge Morgan ap- 
peared on the threshold. It was the same figure, 
a little less erect perhaps, that I had known in 
my childhood, and the same frank, genial man- 
ner. Peering into the fast-gathering darkness, 
he asked, in a tone whose slight uncertainty 
could not disguise its cordial kindness : 

“Is that Philip North ?” 

At my quick response in the affirmative, he 
made a step forward, checked himself, and waited 
until I ascended the steps. 

“You are welcome, welcome, Mr. Philip!” 

And he gave my hand a hearty grasp. “You'll 
" excuse my not coming dewn to meet you—a 
touch of my old enemy. So you are Philip 
North,” he continued, as we entered the pleasant- 
ly lighted parlor. ‘‘ Your father said I need not 
expect to find him reproduced in you, but you 


are like him. Yes, I should have known you 


anywhere. And so, you have overworked your- 
self in your making haste to be wise. Very 
foolish, Philip. It takes all summer for wheat 
to grow in, and if a blade or two happens to get 
ripe before the rest, what is it good for? Mere 
husk. It takes time to fill out the kernel. But 
we will build you up. Alice and Delia will 
show you all the lions in the neighborhood, only 
you must look to your horsemanship, or Alice 
will rob you of your laurels.” 

Until thus reminded by my friend, I had for- 
gotten that the little girl who had been my child- 
ish playfellow, must have grown to womanhood. 
I had scarcely heard her mentioned, since one 
morning when I drove away from her father’s 
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house, in all the pride of a boy first permitted to 
journey alone. I recalled her now, as she stood 
with one hand on the head of a huge Newfound 
land almost as tall as herself, and shading her 
eyes with the other, while she watched the coach 
bowl away down the hill. 

“But I do not know Delia, do I, Judge 
Morgan ?” 

‘“‘No—she came to us only a few years ago. 
She is my ward.” 

Tea was presently served, and the ladies ap- 
peared. How could I have ignored so quietly 
the existence of the graceful young girl who 
stood before me? She was abont the medium 
stature, but the peculiar carriage of her finely- 
shaped head, and the proud dignity of her whole 
bearing, produced the impression of greater 
height. There was something in her movements 
that fascinated the cye—a mingled grace and 
queenliness. For the rest, her face was not 
beautiful, I thought. Her featurés were too ir- 
regular, her color too faint, but the heavy braids 
of lustrous dark hair were drawn away over a 
brow both intellectual and serenc. The brown 
eyes were not brilliant, but you could discover in 
them a large capacity for loving and for suffering, 
too. The same expression characterized the 
mouth. It was mobile and sensitive. Now and 
then there crept about it a smile so strangely 
sweet that you longed to see it there oftener. But 
she was chary of it. It curved her lips once or 
twice as a little by-conversation went on between 
her and her father; then, too, the eye softened 
and the cheek flushed. 

Delia had far greater pretensions to beauty. 
A blonde complexion, sunny brown curls, soft 
blue eyes, a charming figure, petite, but exquisite- 
ly moulded. Add to this, winning manners, not 
too vivacious to be gentle, and a low, coaxing 
voice. 

“Alice,” said Judge Morgan, “ you must put 
your little Bessic through her best paces to-mor- 
row morning. Mr. Philip is prepared to expect 
great things of your equestrian performances.” 

“‘T fear I shall not be able to prevail on Bessie 
to exert herself in order to justify your commen- 
dation, papa. She is indifferent to praise,” re- 
turned Alice, gravely. | | 

“I trust her fair mistress is not so insuscepti- 
ble,” I remarked. 

She looked at me a moment. 

‘“‘ Applauses are easily won and are usually 
worthless. Besides,”’ she added, more playfully, 
“ Bessie is my good friend, and sometimes differs 
from me in opinion, and shows it frankly, as I 
like to have my friends do; consequently it 
happens that we sometimes come home in half an 
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hour, when I have made up my mind to a whole 
morning’s ramble.” 

“And do you encourage such rebcllion?” I 
asked, laughingly. 

“‘ Bessie has a will of hep own, and I like her 
the better for it,’’ answered Alice, abruptly. 

The next morning, when we were cantering 
briskly along the road in the fresh, breczy air, I 
thought Miss Morgan really beautiful. The ex- 
ercise had given her a fine color, and in the varied 
play of emotion which was constantly changing 
her expressive fuce, yon forgot the irregularities 
of feature, if indeed you did not think them pos- 
itive charms. Her style was original and strik- 
ing. Lovely as Delia was, she looked tume and 
insipid beside her. We soon became excellent 
friends. Unaccountably to myself, I lost all in- 
terest in Coke and Chitty, and grew strangely 
reconciled to my involuntary exile from active 
life. We passed the mornings on horseback, ex- 
ploring all the picturesque places near and re- 
mote; the evenings fled too quickly with reading 
and merry talk, and when Alice and I were alone, 
in long, confidential conversations. 

I never met with such sympathy as she gave 
me. Without echoing my sentiments, or con- 
cealing her own, which she maintained was de- 
stractive of real friendship, always uttering her- 
self frankly, sometimes even brusquely, she vet 
encouraged me to reveal to her thoughts, aspira- 
tions, dreams, which I had never before disclosed 
to any one. Was I haunted by any half-formed 
doubt? She had known the same uncertainty, 
and could indicate its cure. Did any emotion 
waver tremblingly on my lips? She had precise- 
ly the words to complete the broken sentence. 
These conferences grew exceedingly pleasant to 
me. They were the golden threads in the plain 
web of my daily life. I only caught glimpses of 
her character. I felt that beyond what was re- 
vealed were greator charms, and this drew me 
on. I knew that she had faults—she was proud, 
impulsive, too exacting, perhaps, but she showed 
these qualities in such a way as only to make me 
love her more. 

IT liked to sce her turn away in indignant scorn, 
when I had given utterance to some sentiment 
she deemed unworthy. And then, when I re- 
lented and sought her forgivencss, it was a de- 
light to see the fire die out of her eyes, and the 
tender light come back to them, and to watch 
that rare smile relax the lips just now pressed to- 
gether in anger. She was extremely indepen- 
dent. No one ever cared less than she for what 
Mrs. Grundy might say. Perhaps it was the 
grand natural scenery about her home that had 
developed this leading trait in her character. The 
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society of mountains and forests helps to make 
the soul free and strong. She was motherless, 
too, and although always carefully taught, her 
position as mistress of her father’s houschold at 
that susceptible season verging upon womanhood, 
had doubtless encouraged habits of independent 
thought. It had given her a maturity transcend- 
ing her years, but this was beautifully relieved by 
her simplicity and a childlike freshness of sensi- 
bility. There was withal, an occasional shyness 
about her that removed her beyond my sphere. 
I scarcely dared hope for her love; sometimes I 
even doubted her friendship. She was like a bird, 
that with a sweet reluctance approaches close to 
you, and just as you think you are sure of him, 
he is beyond your reach. 





It is now later in the autumn. The glory of 
the Indian summer has passed away from the 
earth, the trecs have given up thcir brilliant 
garniture, and the dry leaves lie thick upon the 
ground. Alice und I are sitting at the foot of an 
oak-tree, which terminates one“of the pleasant 
forest-paths in the vicinity of her home. A brook 
wandcrs along close by, and its low singing, the 
rustle of the leaves, and the loud caw of the 
lonely crow, are all the sounds that interrupt our 
talk. A few late asters are growing at her feet, 
and Alice is carelessly playing with the starry 
blooms. There has been a silence, which is brok- 
en by Alice. , 

“Did you ever think that women are like flow- 
ers?” she said. ‘“‘ There is little Mrs. Lewis— 
you know how bright and gay she is; but she 
has had a world of trouble and sorrow. Every 
one thought when her last child dicd, that she 
would never be herself again. Yctshe seoms to 
enjoy what there is pleasant in her autumn-like 
life, just as these cheerful-looking flowers do the 
November sunshine. She always reminds mo of 
the asters.”’ 

“Tt is a pretty fancy,” I replied. “ What is 
Delia like—a honeysuckle, clinging to something 
strong for support ?” 

Alice looked grave for a moment, and then 
answered very quietly, ‘“ No.” 

“ No—indced ?” I returned, surprised. “ What 
then ?”’ 

Alice was silent. I had seen that she did not 
esteem Delia, but she never alluded to her faults. 

“ Will you tell me what you resemble, Alice ?” 

She laughed and blushed. “ Papa says I am 
like sweet-brier.” 

I do not know how it came to pass. I had 
steadfastly resolved that I would retuyn. to the 
city and prove my affection by a long waiting, be~ 
fore I revcaled to Alice the hopes whieh had be- 
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come so dear to me. But somehow the secret 
escaped my lips, and a few words told her all. 
She did not turn timidly away from me—it piqued 
my foolish vanity, I remember, to see that she 
was not cven surprised. She listened in silence, 
and when she spoke the clear tones came forth 
unfalteringly. 

“‘T am sorry you told me this, Philip, because 
it grieves me to cause you even a moment’s mor- 
tification. I am sorry you should associate me 
with anything that may pain you ever so slightly. 
You would have remembered me as a pleasant 
companion, and though you will not lave me 
long, we might still have been friends.” 

I interrupted her. “Do you doubt my 
sincerity ?” 

“No, Philip, I believe you arc in earnest. If 
I should give you now the affection you ask me 
for, you would try to conceal from me the change 
that will take place in your feelings, and you 
would keep your pledge.” 

“How could she talk to me so?” I asked. 
«What had she seen in me to make her think 
me 80 fickle? Iloved her truly. J was sure I 
should love her always.” 

She shook her head and smiled a little sadly. 

“You do not love me enough. Do you know 
how exacting lam? Do you know what con- 
stancy and fervor I should demand? I have 
never loved many people. My nature is slow to 
respond to affection. Love is a growth with me, 
not the inspiration of a moment. But all my 
life I have known how I could love. There 
would be no wavering or shadow of change in 
me. And you ask me to give all this to you— 
you who do not even understand me.” 

I tried to convince her that I, too, could be 
true. I asked her if she could be indiiferent to 
an affection as dcep as it was fervent—that should 
anticipate every thought, tat should lic in wait 
for the slightest word of the beloved. 

“ Your theory is beautiful, Philip, but I have 
no faith in your practice.” 

“Only give me time to prove my devotion. 
You would learn to love me, Alice.” 

“Very likely I might,” she answered, shortly. 

I sat down on the turf at her fect. “Give me 
some hope, Alice.” 

‘I must not love you, Philip. I must put far 
away from me all thought of it.” Sho stopped 
a moment, then went on hastily. ‘ We are not 
suited to each other. You are ambitious, you 
seek worldly renown. I ask only love. You 
are caper for popular fame. I do not care for 
applause. You have studied, and I have 
dreamed. Do not seek to awaken me from my 
dream.” 
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* Alice, you are more precious to me than any 
renown I can win. Your love would give a 
sweetness to every triumph,” I said, impetuously. 

She drew her hand resolutely away. 

‘You are mistaken in yourself. You prize in- 
tellect above affection. You will never love as 
you can love, until you have tried fame and seen 
how unsatisfactory it is. You will never value 
constancy as you ought, until you have known 
faithlessness.”’ 

“ Alice,” I exclaimed, almost bitterly, “ you 
are cold and hard.” 

I remember how her eyes kindled. I recall 
the impetuous movement with which she flung 
away the asters and clasped her small white 
hands together. 

“You know I am not, Philip,” she said, pas- 
sionately, “but you do not know, you cannot 
appreciate such a love as I could give you — 
You would misunderstand and weary of me, and 
it would break my heart.” 

I had been unjust, Iknew. I began to get a 
fuller look at the treasure I could not yain. I 
was silent a moment. She put out her hand. 

““Do not let us quarrel any more,” sho said, 
her eyes filling with tears. ‘“‘ We have been very 
happy together.” 

Ah, if I had but understood her then ! 





I am on my way to the city. A bleak storm 
darkens the air, and a tempest of baffled affection 
and wounded pride is raging in my heart. Delia 
is beside me. She takes advantage of my escort 
to make a journey to town. I can scarcely find 
any pleasant words to say to her. Her very gen- 
tlencss exasperates me. I gaze out of the car- 
window in moody silence. am only alive to 
one feeling. 

Now, my longing to enter upon active life was 
gratified. It was not hard for me to throw my- 
self into my work with an intensity that left no 
room for any fruitless regrets, or vain aspirations. 
I strove to forget Alice. I believe I was proud 
to prove myself as fickle as she had forcboded. I 
said I would not again sue for preferment at the 
court of love. I crushed down my heart, and 
kept my mind hard at work. I found pleasure 
in the exciting contests in which I engaged with 
all the ardor of a novice. I had akeen relish 
for intelicctual sparring. I liked, too, to hunt 
up obscure points in supportof my position. In 
a word, I had found my niche, and for a while 
was satisfied with my labor and its results. I 
was willing now to admit that Alice might have 
been right in saying that we were unsuited to 
each other. Perhaps I could not have withdrawn 
from my professional cares enough to havo re- 
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sponded to such a nature as hers. I realized now 
that congenial as were our tastes, there was a 
broader ground of sentiment and fecling, where 
we might not always have stood together. Sym- 
pathetic as she had been, well as she had under- 
stood me, I knew I had never fathomed her. It 
was best that she had seen the matter in the light 
of cool common sense. At first, I said this bit- 
terly. Afterward the thought lost its sharpness, 
and I said it sincerely. Do not think I had no 
stability of character. I was ata period of life 
when everything is transient. The emotions of 
youth are like the waves of the ever-restless sea 
—maturity is the quiet inlet unvisited by storms, 
serene and deep. 

It is no new thing to speak of the unsatisfac- 
toriness of success. It is but a repetition of the 
sentiment of the Preacher—“ vanity of vanities.’ 
No one ever towered above his fellows but to find 
a colder atmosphere, a more ungenial clime. I 
only reached, in my progress, the same unwel- 
come goal which every other cager aspirant for 
fame has attaincd. I grew at last weary of the 
rude encounter with those as ambitious of dis- 
tinction as myself. I tasted the satiety of suc- 
cess, and popular applause became hateful to me. 
There came a time when I did justice to the 
worth of affection. I learned that of all things 
in the universe love is the greatest and best. I 
use the word in its widest signification. I longed 
now to escape from my restless, troubled life, and 
thirsted for repose, and for those tender ties that 
should make that repose sweet. 

All this was not the work of a brief space. 
Years had passed since in that drear November 
day I turned away from Alice’s home and hur- 
ried swiftly toward the theatre of my ambitious 
exertions. 

Delia was now a resident in town. With her 
beauty and ample fortune, she found the gayeties 
of the city more attractive than the quiet enjoy- 
ments of country life. LIoften met her in society. 
Her manner was always the same to me—gentle 
and kind, and touched by a slight familiarity that 
proved she remembered our old acquaintance. 
Some business affairs brought me into intimate 
relations with the family where she made her 
home. I was lonely, eager for real companion- 
ship and the delights of a home, and I found the 
pleasant domestic circle of the Sandfords very 
attractive. The intercourse which the houschold 
maintained with society did not destroy its re- 
poss. It was exactly calculated to tempt my 
weary spirit. I began now to wonder that I had 
so casily overlooked Delia’s charms. I had ac- 
knowledged her personal loveliness, but I believed 
Thad not appreciated her vivacity, her gentleness 


and good temper. I observed indeed, the absence 
of intellectual superiority, but I did not miss it. 
In truth, in my present mood, I think this very 
want made her seem more lovable to me. I was 
prepared to be enchanted with goodnes and 
amiability, and could very well dispense with in- 
tellect. After a day’s work among musty folios, 
I liked to sit in the sunshine of her presence, to 
watch the color come and go in her transparent 
cheek, and to listen to the ripply flow of her 
graccful talk. 

“ What is it to-night, ma chere petite ami?’ I 
said, as just at dusk one winter’s evening I en- 
tered the drawing-room of the Sandfords. ‘Is 
it for party, opera or play, that I have the honor 
to proffer my escort ?” 

Delia was nestled in one corner of the sofa, 
and with the freedom of intimate friendship I 
ensconced myself in the other. She shook back 
her curls, and replied, in her playful, winning 
way: a 

“We are not in need of your valiant courtesy, 
Sir Knight. , We don’t propose adorning either 
with our presence. We prefer a quiet evening 
at home, so please you.” 

She looked very beautiful as she sat there in 
the twilight, the delicate contour of her face tak- 
ing a yet more ethereal loveliness, and the ex- 
quisite fairness of her round white arms contrast- 
ing with the soft crimson of the robe whose folds 
swept so gracefully about her. When I left 
Delia that night it was as her betrothed lover. 

And now the great want of my life existed no 
longer. The tranquil happiness I“ had sighed 
for was within my reach. The home for which 
I had longed, made beautiful by the tender min- 
istries of love, was no more a dream, but a pro- 
spective reality. Enriched by the affection of one 
so gentle and lovely, what more could I desire ? 
Why was it, that as the months rolled hy, the 
turrets and pinnacles of the castle I had built 
for myself, the fair structure that sprang so proud- 
ly into the blue sky, and caught the sunlight on 
its many spires, dropped away one by one, de- 
spoiling the edifice of its beautiful proportions, 
till even the foundations crumbled, and only an 
unsightly ruin remained? It was not that the 
remembrance of Alice now came to haunt me. 
The thought of her was laid up in my memory, 
as one puts away a bunch of withered violets— 
a faint odor lingers around them yet, but their 
fragrance and beanty are ficd. 

“I received a letter from Judge Morgan to- 
day,” said Delia to me, once. “It appcars that 
Alice is to become Mrs. Dr. May.” 

“Indeed !” I said carelessly. 

“Do you know,” continued Delia, laughing, 
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‘“‘T once thought you had a penchant for Alice. 
Tell me, was it really so 7” 

I put her off with light words, and shut more 
closely the secret chamber where the memory of 
my first love lay hidden. 

No, it was not any thought of Alice that un- 
sealed my eyes to the unloveliness of Delia’s 
character. It was not the remembrance of her 
earnestness,her truth, her constancy, that revealed 
to me the frivolity, the insincerity, the fickle- 
ness which I now found in Delia. It was not be- 
cause I recalled the look I had into Alice’s deep 
and loving heart, that I grew dissatisfied with the 
superficiality which Delia now daily betrayed. 
Those qualities must have repelled me, had I 
never known their opposites. The discovery 
thrilled me with inexpreasible pain. It was as if 
the beautiful drapery which has been supposed 
to enshroud an exquisite statuc, upon being re- 
moved, should disclose a hideous skeleton. I 
wilfully shut my eyes to the truth. 


“These are venial faults,’ I said. ‘ She is 
very young, I will mould her.” ; 
But this was not very easy. With a singular 


fickleness in matters pertaining to the conscience 
and affections, she was inflexibly pertinacious in 
her own fancies and opinions. Hers was no wax- 
like character ; no clinging, dependent vine wae 
Delia. She grew capricions—I was indifferent. 
She tried to excite my jealousy—her shallow acts 
only awoke my contempt. Then she became 
weary of me. I saw it, and the sting inflicted 
by faithlessness was not the less sharp, that I saw 
the idol to be clay. From being tiresome, I be- 
came disagreeable to her, and yet I waited for 
her to cast me off. It came. I was grateful to 
her for having spared me the pain of pulling down 
my palace with my own hands. I did not think 
she had played the hypocrite intentionally. She 
had loved me to the extent of her narrow capacity, 
but it was a poor, flickering flame that soon died 
out—not the star that beams on through night 
and storm with quenchless light. 

I went back to my work, humbled in my own 
estimation for having cherished this pale shadow 
of a passion, for having stooped to love unworthi- 
ly. I tried to think that happinoss is not the end 
of life, and I labored to grasp its night meaning. 
The soul is always made strong by noble endeav- 
or, though it may not fully attain its object, and 
so I, too, found peace at length. Sometimes the 
thought of Alico floated across my mind, as, to 
the mariner sailing shoreward over the wide sea- 
waste, worn by tempests and homesick for rest, 
come the songs of birds and the sweet fragrance 
"of fields and flowers. 
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Three times the splendor of the Indian sum- 
mer had shone over the mountains, the wood- 
lands and the lake, since the sad waking from my 
last wild dream, when I again turned my face 
in the direction of Judge Morgan’s residence. 
From time to time some slight news of my 
old friend had come to me. I had learned that 
he was gradually sinking under the repeated at- 
tacks of a disease which must ultimately prove 
fatal. I knew, too, that Alice watched over him. 
They had not failed to praise her tireless devo- 
tion, her saintly patience, and they spoke, too, 
of Dr. May, the physician who had attended the 
invalid through all the fluctuations of his malady, 
the efficient friend and counsellor, and the lover, 
who as yet forbore to press the claim which was 
not denied. The judge had desired my services 
to arrange some business which had become com- 
plicated by long neglect. I looked again on the 
same beautiful scenery, the magnificent blending 
of the autumn colors, the blue mist veiling its 
splendor, the same serene, perfect beauty which 
filled my soul in the olden time—but how was I 
changed ! 

‘* The youth embarks upon the ocean with a thousand saila, 


Sadly the old man drifts to port on a boat saved from 
the wreck,’’ 


says Schiller. I had sailed far enough over the 
sea of life to know how rough and fierce its 
waves were. 

I found Alice scarcely changed. The piquant 
freshness of manner that had so charmed me in 
the olden time, was a little subducd, but there 
was the same proud carriage of the head, the 
same deep, tender eyes, and, though the rare 
smile was a little sadder than of old, it had lost 
none of its sweetness. She was very kind to me, 
and we were soon upon the old intimate terms. 
Daily I met Dr. May at the bedside of the inva- 
lid. I saw that he had an earnest purpose, and 
a strong, bold heart. He was a man who might 
well have won the love of such a woman as Alice 
Morgan. That he was dear to her I knew at 
once. She could not help loving him, I thought. 
I knew now the full value of the treasure I had 
lost. If I had but been worthy of her—if I had 
understood her that morning when we sat to- 
gether in the oakwood. 

Jadge Morgan was grateful for my coming. 
I endeavored to hasten the completion of the 
visit which brought me there, for I was warned 
by the anxiety and sorrow in Dr. May’s face, 
that the end was not very far off. 

At midnight there was a hurricd passing to 
and fro in the house. I was in Judge Morgan’s 
room in a moment. Alice was leaning over her 
father. One glance at the sick man, and I saw 
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that the mysterious change had come over his 
face that forebodes the speedy coming of the 
death angel. Alice saw it too. I shall never 
forget the agony which was in the eyes that looked 
up to mine. 

It was over, and the terrible season that comes 
to all sometime in life, when the loved one is 
carried away from our sight, and we have again 
to take up the burden of living, while the sense 
of loss is still fresh and sore, came now to Alice. 
There was no bitterness in her grief, but as day 
after day she reclined on the sofa in the parlor, 
and submitted to be petted and taken care of— 
for she was very weak and worn—the frequent 
quivering of the lips, and the low, half-suppressed 
sigh, told how deep was her sorrow. I had nev- 
er loved her so well as now—had never known 
anything like the strong, tender, unselfish affec- 
tion which I now felt, and I knew that ite fire 
would burn on until my heart itself became 
dust. 

During Dr. May’s long and frequent calls I 
withdrew to the library, and busied myself among 
deeds of settlement and the various testamentary 
documents which my appointinent as executor 
had put into my hands, consoled somewhat by 
thinking it was all for her. It was now almost 
enough to love her. I could almost yield her to 
another—almost—but there were times, when 
looking into her loving eyes, and hearing her 
sweet “thank you,” for some trifling service, it 
was hard not to clasp her in my arms and tell 
her what she was to me. : 

There was no excuse for lingering now. It 
was best that I should go before the pain of do- 
ing so became too bitter. 

“Alice,” I said, abruptly, one night, “I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

She dropped the light work she had been hold- 
ing and looked at me. I could not bear the 
look, and I rose and walked away to the 
window. 

“ Yes, Alice, I am going away to-morrow. I 
dare not stay here any longer. Years ago, Alice, 
when you refused my love and sent me away 
from you, I thought you were cold and unjust, 
but you were right in your judgment of me. I 
confess it with shame and sorrow. You knew 
me better than I know myself.” I went back, 
stood by her side, took both her hands and 
looked down into her face. ‘I did not under- 
stand you then, Alice, but I loved you ; vet not as 
I donow. I was not good enough for you, dear. 
But if I ever do anything that shall make the 
world better, I shall owe it to you. I shall have 
morp faith in the worth of women always for 
your sake. You have taught me how unselfish 
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love can be. Can I put the lesson to a better use, 
than to go away now and give you up patiently 
to one who deserves you more than I ?” 

I held her hands close for one moment, and 
then I turned away. I had reached the door. 
She put out her hand with an eager movement: 

“Philip !” 

Q, the love and tenderness in that low, trem- 
ulous tone! Every nerve in my body thrilled at 
that call, and there was such a strange, rushing 
sound in my ears that I almost lost the whispered 
words I bent to hear. 

‘“‘] have never loved any one but you, Philip.” 

“Alice! Alice! I was untrue to you. Can 
you love—can you trust me?” 

' T love you, and can trust you now.” 

I held my darling in my arms at last, and 
kissed away the tears from her glowing cheeks. 
And I did not go away the next day, after all, for 


wo were very, very happy. 
PO ee 
THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 

In this great world of sunshine and shadow, 
we are constantly casting shadows on those 
around us, and receiving shadows from them in 
return. There is no pathway in life which is 
not sometimes in the shade, and there is no one 
who walks over these paths, it matters not which 
way they tend, who does not, now and then, cast 
his shadow with the rest. How often do we, by 
a mere thoughtless word or careless act, cast @ 
shadow on some heart which is longing for sun- 
light. How often does the husband, by a cold 

ting, cast a gloom over the happy, trusting 
ace of his young wifo, who, it may be, has wait- 
ed anxiously for the first sound of hie footsteps 
to give a joyous welcome tohis home. How 
often has the parent, by a harsh reproof, chilled 
the over-flowing spring of confidence and love 
which is bubbling ap from the fountains of the 
heart of the innocent prattler at his knee. How 
often are the bright rays of hope torn from the 
clinging grasp of the souls of those worn out by 
poverty and the never-ending conflict of life, by 
the stinging ridicule or the sordid avarice of those 
whom the world honors—ay, loves to honor. 
How often does the child—even after it has 

rown to the full bloom of manhood, and is clad 

in garments of strength and beauty—bring sor- 
row to the parent already tottering on the brink 
of eternity. Then beware, lest you cast a decper 
shadow over those which are already darkening 
his happiness. The shadows we cast—can we 
escape them? Can we look back, as we walk on 
in life’s journey, and see no shadowy marks about 
our footprints ?—Home Monthly. 
7 eo?" 
HOLY FAMILY. 

© child of beauty rare! 

© mother chaste and frir® 

How happy seem they both, #0 far beyond oom pare! 

Sie eemtors 

Nestling within the soft warm cradle of her breast! 

What joy that sight might bear 

To him who eces him there, 


If, with a pure and guilt-untroubled eye, 
He looked upon the twain, like Joseph serene 
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[omzemvat.] 
A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


There is a time to laugh, 
There is a time to sing; 
There is a time to soar away 
On fancy’s painted wing. 


There is a time to mourn, ° 
There is a time to weep; 
There is a time to dance, 
And glittering pleasures seek. 


Phere i¢ a time to toil, 
There is a time to rest; 
Thege is a time for everything 
That is for us the best. 


There is a time for sleep, 
There is a time for prayer— 

When we may thank the Lord 
For kind and watchful care. 


There is a time to love, 
And time that love to tell; 
There is a time to whisper 
The parting, sad farewell. 


There is a time to meet 
The loved ones gone before, 
When we shall pass death’s stream, 
And reach the heavenly shore. 





(onrerN aL.) 


THE RECLAIMED. 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Tue reader who, with Byron, “likes to be 
particular in dates,’’ can consult the file of the 
London Times im the Boston Athennum, if he 
deSires to ascertain the exact date of the first 
performance of “Benedict” by Macready. 

After witnessing that performance I walked 
towards home, talking with a friend of the excel- 
lencies of the witching Mrs. Waylett as ‘“ Bea- 
trice,” and measuring and comparing the mimic 
scenes of the druma with their actual prototypes 
in real life. Near the Bank I parted with my 
companion, whose residence was in Finsbury 
Square, and I crossed London Bridge alone. 

The clock of “St. George’s in the East,” 
struck one as I passed on the other side of the 
street, and as my head was turned looking across 
the road, and up at the church tower, I was sud- 
denly accosted by a female who, stepping before 
me, asked me if I would tell her the way to Lon- 
don Bridge. . 

Her voice was filled with molody, and as the 
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light of the gas lamp behind me streamed: fair 
upon her countenance, the extraordinary loveli- 
ness of her features and complexion almost 
startled me, and I did not immediately reply. to 
her question. The girl—she was quite a girl, 
and little more than a child—observed my sur- 
prise, and throwing back her gracefal head, and, 
shaking her golden tresses, her white. teeth abso- 
lutely sparkling in the gaslight as she laughed, 
she said : 

“Do you think me pretty? Would you like 
me for a sweetheart?” And at the same time 
she quickly came towards me, and adroitly 
placed her hand upon my waist. 

Every doubt as to her character at once vem 
ished, and I stepped aside and endeavored to pass 
on. The girl nimbly kept her place before me. 
I felt her fingers in my waistcoat pocket, and I 
caught her wrist. She uttered a sharp, low, 
plaintive sound. It was not the whistle of a 
man, nor the scream of a bird, nor the cry of any 
animal. It was a clear, ringing tone, that would 
be heard in the thunder of a tempest, the roar of 
a waterfall, or the rambling of all the wagons im 
London. I knew it. It was the call of the 
London female pickpocket to her mate confed- 
erate. In the stillness of the night it reverberated 
from side to side, and from roof to basement of 
every house, along the four roads that met each 
other at St. George’s church. 

I saw that my watch was in the girl’s haad. 
In the short instant that she had delayed me, she 
had separated the watch from the chain that held 
it. If she had been dexterous in her profession, 
she would have taken the watch from my pocket 
without exciting my suspicion, and without dis- 
turbing the watch-guard. I perceived that she 
was only a beginner at the trade of “ nimming 
and foisting.”’ 

Some minutes are occupied in the description 
of thoughts that do not fill asecond. The im- 
agination of the reader must measure the actual 
time. I remembered that I was near the dwell- 
ings of the worst characters in London. In the 
alleys and courts and dens of Kont Street on one 
side of the road, and Mint Street on the other, 
the refuse of the dregs of the population of mod- 
ern Babyton have their miserable homes. Then 
clove to the great thoroughfares, one of the main 
arteries to the great heart of commerce, through 
whieh Kent and Surrey and Sussex pour their 
traffic and their trade, here is the modern “ Al- 
satis’ of London; and here ,driven from Bet 
cliffe Highway, by the constraction of the Blaok- 
wall Railway, and from the “Slums” of &. 
Giles, by the improvements in New Oxford 
Street; here—the modern Ishmelites whose hand 
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is against: every man, and every. man’s hand 
against them—here herd like wolves. 

There was no policeman near, and I perceived 
that I must either lose my watch or enter into a 
pectonal conflict. Swill holding the girl’s wrist, 
I drew s pistol from the breast pocket of my 
cost, aml watched for the approach of the pick- 
pocket’s confederate. I had not to wait long. 
If 1 had been superstitious, I should have fan- 
ced that an evil spirit had sprung from the 
ground, as a tall, large man, mysteriously and 
euddenly started up before me. The wall of 
houses on my right hand did not appear to offer 
any opening from which he could have emerged. 
And yet it was certain that from that wall of 
houses he must have come. Doors and window- 
shutters were there in the long regularity of re- 
spectability, that marks a rich street in a popu- 
lous city ; yet I felt assured that in that long row 
of respectability, there must be some opening for 
raseality ; and even whilst I was waiting and 
watching for the expected assault, I wondered 
whenee the attacker could have so suddenly pre- 
cipitated himself. I had walked by daylight 
many hundred times along that great public 
thoronghfaze, yet I had never observed any lane, 
alley or opening from the main street near where 
I was standing. There was no appearance of 
poverty in the apparel of the man, or in that of 
the girl. Both were well dressed, and with a 
neatness that had nothing of the “flash” or the 
“awell.” And as my glance travelled rapidly 
from one to the ether, I called to mind many 
stores of gentle highwaymen and illustrious 
pickpockets. 

But in the immeasurably short instant that 
sufficed for what has taken some time to narrate, 
T observed a pale and scarcely perceptible gleam 
of light, only a little less dark than the high walls 
of the houses on my right hand, that evidently 
marked a doorway, and I fotmed a conclasion 
that the man was employed in one of the large 
Warehouses or stores. This idea Icssened my 
dread of a desperate attack. 

Retaining the girl’s wrist firmly in the grasp 
of my left hand, I jerked her sharply to one side 
and stepped forward towards the man, who, sur- 
prised at secing his confederate detained, hesi- 
tated and drew back. My advance placed me 
Opposite the opening to which I have referred, 
and I then perceived that it was a long, low, nar- 
row, and covered passage, on a level with the 


shopa, and under -the first floor of one of the 


houses; and thas it led into a labyrinth of 
wretchedness, known as “The Den.” 

The disagroeable reflection caused by this dis- 
covery was interrupted by the man, who braa- 
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dished a short bludgeon, aa he exclaimed with a 
great oath : 

“Now, then, young men, what do you want 
with that young woman ?” 

I held the girl fast in my grasp, and kept her 
at arm’s length, as I raised my pistol to a level 
with the man’s breast, and drew back the ham- 
mer with my thumb. The click of the tumbler 
of the lock sounded sharp and clear, and the 
girl exclaimed : 

“O, do not fire here, sir! Take your watch, 
and let us go.” 

The man not expecting and not prepared for 
such a resistance, threw up his hand, as men do 
to defend the face, and in the sudden movement 
knocked off his hat. As he was facing the street 
lamp, which was behind me, I saw his featares 
plainly, whilst mine were concealed in the shade 
from him. I recognized a man who only two 
years before had been my fellow-student at Ox- 
ford, and I[ exclaimed in astonishment and 
sorrow: “ Henry Sterling !” 

At this instant, the iron heel of a policeman, 
stamping with a slow and equal pace upon the 
stone flags of the pavement, was heard ap- 
proaching. I uncocked my pistol, returned it to 


-my pocket, and dropped the wrist of the girl, 


who quictly returned my wateh to me. Neither 
of us spoke, until the policeman, turning the 
shade of his bull’s-eye lantern, which was 
strapped to his waist, threw the glare of ita 
bright light upon each of our faces alternately. 
He said ‘“ good-night,” walked on a few steps, 
stopped, and drew himself up in the attitude of 
a soldier at “attention.” 

“ This is very dreadful, Sterling,’’ I said 

“ Hush,” he replied, “here comes the police 
relief, let them go by, and I will speak to yon.” 

The sergeant’s party of police approached in 
single file. The policeman was relicved by . 
another, and the party marched on. As they 
were passing by Henry Sterling, a man in plain 
clothes who accompanied them, stepped sharply 
up to him, caught him by the collar, and said : 

“ Hulloa, Nimble Ned, you’re wanted.” ‘ 

“Halt,” the sergeant exclaimed, and — . 
police stopped. 

‘ What's up now ?” said Henry Sterling. 

The maa in plain clothes answered, “We . 
have nibbed Springheeled Juck—he has split. 
You have, had a short ran, but it has been a . 
mexry one. Xour time’s up.” 

“The deuce itis! Well, what can’t be cured. 
must be endured. He who lies down with doga, 
gets up with fleas. Come and see me in the jug, . 
sissy, will you? Good night, Mr. Jonea. I al 
waya said that I would age.the work, and now 
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my gratcful and considerate country will pay the 
expenses of my voyage to the antipodes. I sup- 
pose it’s a case of New South Wales, eh, 
sergeant ”” 

Whilst Henry Sterling, known to the police 
as Nimble Ned, was speaking, a policeman had 
slipped handcuffs on to his wrists. There was 
no fuss on one side, and no resistance upon the 
other. The policeman was quiet, and Ilenry 
Sterling was unruffied. At a sign from the ser- 
goant, two policemen put each an arm under the 
arm of Henry Sterling, the word, ‘ Quick 
march,” was given, and the police marched away 
with their prisoner. The girl and I were left 
together. 

‘You are very young; do you like the life 
you are leading ?” I said. 

‘“* Ah, no, you would pity me if you knew my 
story. And perhaps—yes, I think, O, yes, I am 
sure—that if yon can you will help me. My 
home is in the direction that you are going. If 
you will Iet me, O, do !—do let me walk by your 
side, and tell you my short history ?” 

The girl’s large, dark blue eyes were filled with 
tears, and she clasped her hands together in 
earnest entreaty. 

‘* Come, then, poor wanderer from virtue, and 
may Heaven bless my efforts, and enable me to 
save you. I will hear your story.” 

Side by side we walked together towards 
Kennington. 

“Tell mé your name?” 

“Tsabel Ranson. Do youknow Northampton ?” 

**No, I have not been in that part of England.” 

“‘ There is a great trade in shoes, and many 
hundred hands are employed at work for the 
London market. But very low wages are given, 
and the people there, as in other parts of Eng- 
land, look to London as the great pay office, 
where good wages are always to be obtained. 
Country girls now-a-days know very well that 
London is uot paved with gold, but they believe 
that gold is to be gained by the same labor that 
in the country brings in only coppers. The 
wish of cvery country drudge is that she may sco 
London. Do you understand ?” 

“‘ Perfectly. Go on.” 

“So that when a woman—her name is Offal 
—came to our village to engage shoe-binders, she 
easily induced half a dozen of the prettiest girls 
—alas, I know that I am pretty !—to accept her 
offers. 1, with others, came to London; with 
them I was deceived, betrayed and ruined. Mrs. 
Offa] did not want us for shoe-binders! Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, my poor girl, I understand too well. 
Bat were not you yourself to blame ?” 
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“T was, I was, and Mrs. Offal defends herself 
by telling me that all I have done, I have done 
willingly. Alas, sir! like a man who willingly 
starts to run down a steep hill, I am now unable 
to check my headlong descent. O, help me, 
sir! Stay me, do not let me tumble into the 
horrible abyss of shame and guilt and misery, 
that I see vawning before me. Help me, sir! I 
am young, not eighteen, only just seventeen, sir. 
Sir, can I not be saved? I would be honest.” 

““Why do you not return home? A _ parent’s 
love can never die. Affection bursts the chains 
of anger. Upon a mother’s breast, and in a 
father’s arms, the tears of a repentant child fall 
like dew upon a fading flower. Why do you not 
return home ?” 

The girl drew herself up proudly and stopped. 

“Sir, Iam too proud! Fiaunting and boast- 
ful I left home, full of hope for myself, and of 
scorn for my less enterprising companions of the 
village. How can I retarn there? I had better 
die! Heaven has mercy, when earth gives only 
punishment. What can such a wretch as I have 
to do in the virtuous village of my father? How 
can I look into the faces of my little sisters, who 
have knelt and learned their prayers from me ? 


‘No, sir, I will return successful, or I will die un- 


recognized, if not unremembered !” 

“Poor girl, poor girl! Such is human nature 
—proud and humble, weak and strong! And 
where is Mrs. Offal ?”’ 

‘“‘I am lodging with her. O, she is very re 
spectable!”’” The girl’s lip curied in mockery. 
‘, she is very respectable! She has a respect- 
able lodging house, and her lodgers: pay their 
rent regularly, or else she takes their clothes, and 
then there are the strects, and the unions, and 
the jails! Do you understand? I owe her rent, 
and if it is not paid to-morrow, she will take all 
I have, and then I—I—I—” 

Isabel clasped her hands upon her forehead, 
and cried : 

“QO, sir, help me! You do not look at me as 
other men look at me. You do not think me 
lost? Not altogether lost? I am not left with- 
out hope,am I? Ah, lamvery young. I may 
yet save myself. Again an honest girl I may 
look into my father’s face, and lay my head upon 
my mother’s breast, and then I will weep and 
they will welcome me.” 

I took her hand in mine, and between mine I 
held them up to heaven, and there in the open 
street, I, a Christian clergyman, and she a night- 
walker, as our tears fell together, prayed to him 
who never turned away an earnest prayer. We 
walked on in silence, until at the corner of a 
street, Isabel said : 
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“Here is Mrs. Offal’s, it is No. 30 in this 
street.” 

“‘Can I see her ?” 

“Have you money? I do not know anything 
that money cannot do in London.” 

“ Good-night! I willbe at Mrs. Offal’s at 10 
o'clock to-morrow.” 





Isabel Ranson took a situation as housemaid 
in a gentleman’s family. Mrs. Offal gave her a 
character! Four years passed. I travelled in 
many countries, but although I often thought of 
Isabel Ranson, I did not hear of her. 

Four years after I had met her opposite St. 
George’s church, I was staying at the Royal 
Hotel, Plymouth, during a contested election. 
The town was in great excitement, and frequent 
street fichits occurred between the supporters of 
the rival candidates. It was said that prize- 
fighters were brought from London, and many 
of the worst characters of the metropolis took an 
active part in the proceedings. 

One day one of the waiters told me that a ser- 
vant in livery wished to deliver a note to me. 
The servant came into my room, and said that 
his mistress, Lady Underwood, requosted an 
answer to the note which he had given me. I 
real the note: 


“ Lady Underwood presents her compliments 
to the Rev. Josiah Jones, and requests an inter- 
view at Mr. Jones’s earliest convenience. Imme- 
diately, if possible.” 

“And pray,” said I, “who is Lady Un- 
derwood 7?” 

“The widow of General Sir George Under- 
wood, whio died nearly a year ago.” 

I accompanied the servant. A handsome 
carnage with a eplendid pair of horses waited for 
me. I was taken to a large house, and avas 
shown into a beautifally-furnished drawing-room. 
Presently a lady in black, but not in a widow’s 
cap, entered the apartment. She was so beauti- 
fol that I could have fullen at her fect, as at the 
realization of a long dream of female loveliness. 

“ Isabel Ranson !” I exclaimed. 

Isabel came to me, took my hand in hers, 
raised it to her lips, kissed it, and as she sat 
down on a footstool beside me, murmured, as a 
tear fell on my hand : 

“ My preserver and my friend !’ 

Readcr, Isabel was not twenty-two years old, 
and I was not more than thirty. Was not this 
recognition pleasant? Heaven knows that I do 
hot expect gratitude. When I perform a good 
action I do it because it is my duty, and because 
it affords me pleasure. I do not scll kindness for 
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at all, not in the debtor and creditor account of 
this world, but in the record of human frailty 
and the register of forgiveness in another. Let 
a man once feel the tear of unother’s gratitude on 
his cheek, or upon his hand, and he will never 
do an unkind act again. 

Isabel Ranson was Lady Underwood. Old 
General Underwood had fallen in love with his 
pretty housemaid. Isabel was prudent, and the 
old general had married her. The world calls 
this an honorable match, the church sanctions it, 
the law allows it, and if—O, that ‘/—if the con- 
ditions of the contract are fulfilled, Heaven 
ratifies it. During the six months that she had 
been a wife, Isabel did perform her part of the 
contract, and when the old general died, he Ieft 
her his fortune. 

“ And now,” said Isabel, throwing herself into 
a large arm-chair, “now I must tell you why I 
sent for you. Do you remember Henry Sterling 
—Nimble Ned ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“He isin Plymouth. He was sentenced to 
three years’ penal sctvitude. He has served his 
time. He has recognized mc, and he insists that 
I shall marry him.” 

“* And do you love him ?” 

“Love him? Ah, no! To him I owe the 
degradation from which you rescued me. I 
never loved him. He betrayed me treacherously, 
and deceived me devilishly. How can I do other- 
wise than hate him?” 

“Then do not marry him.” 

“‘ He threatens me.” 

“Hand him over to the police.” 

Isabel drew a long sigh, and after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, she rose from her chair, and 
said : 

“T will follow your advice. Come, have 
some lunchcon. Do you admire my taste in 
furniture ?”’ 

And then her white and perfect tapering 
fingers, loaded with jewels, rested upon my arm. 
I felt flushed, heady, and bewildered, as I was led 
along that magnificent drawing-room by Isabel, 
the night-walker of St. George’s in the’ East. 

That evening I had an engagement at the 
Yacht Club, and I walked round by the lime- 
stone quarries. The moon was near the full, but 
dark masses of clouds floated heavily in the 
heavens, and threw their gloomy shadows upon 
the rocks and stones that lay irregularly in heaps 
about the quarries. The benuties of the scenery 
were obscured in gloom, and my own feelings 
took a melancholy tone from the sombre night, 
as I mused over the chances agninst the happf- 


a price. I give it, a free gift, to be mepieed, if , ness of Isabel, Lady Underwood. 
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My reveries were interrupted by a sharp cry— 
I remembered it—it was the call of the female 
pickpocket to her confederate, and I ‘ooked 
round with that sort of sweet titillation of 
ill-natured pleasure that one feels at seeing 
another suffer the ills that one has one’s-self un- 
dergone. The cry was repeated, and was followed 
by a call for help, in a woman’s voice. 

Gazing steadily in the direction of the sound, 
I perceived two figures near the edge of the lime- 
stone quarries; and there was sufficient light for 
me to distinguish that there were a man and a 
woman struggling together. 

I ran forward, and before the man was aware 
of my approach, I seized him by the throat, and 
got my knuckles between his neck-handkerchief 
and neck, and under his ear. The man turned 
his face towards me at the instant that the clouds 
passed from before the moon, and I was again 
face to face with Henry Sterling. 

He instantly grappled me, and with a furious 
oath wrenched himself clear of his neck-hand- 
kerchief, which came off his throat and remained 
inmy hand. Henry Sterling was a larger and a 
stronger man than I. 

“Always my evil genius, Jones!” he ex- 
claimed, again swearing. ‘“ Always my evil 
genius, and an omen of disappointment. Ha, 
ha, my fine fellow, to-night shall settle our ac- 
count, and wipe out a long score. You shall 
not leave this place alive.” 

We were near the brink of the quarry, which 
was cut away some eighty feet perpendicularly. 
Towards this terrific precipice he tried to drag 
me. Inch by inch and foot by foot I perceived 
that I was approaching a dreadful death. I did 
not dare expend my breath by screaming, and I 
doggedly and in silence resisted his fierce en- 
deavors to destroy me. He had dragged me 
within five feet of the brink. Then with his 
strong arms round me, he lifted me and threw 
me from him. I fell with my head over the edge 
of limestone, and in an instant his knee was 
upon my chest, and his long fingers round my 
throat. My eyes were starting from their sock- 
ets, my temples were bursting, respiration was 
suspended, and I looked up into the bright, clear 
moon, as I believed, for the last time. An opaque 
substance passed before it, and crashed on Hen- 
ry Sterling’s head. His hand relaxed ita hold 
upon my throat, he fell forward over the brink of 
the quarry, threw out his long arms, slipped 
down, and dropped heavily upon the rocks below 
me. <A soft hand grasped mine, and with the as- 
sistance of Lady Underwood, I raised myself 
from my perilous situation. 

Then Isabel told me that, anxious to avoid a 
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public scandal, she hed given Henry Sterling a 
private meeting, in the hope that she could induce 
him to leave the country. But Sterling, mad- 
dened by drink, had rudely assaulted her, and 
Lady Underwood had saved my life by hurling 
the mass of limestone that had killed Henry 
Sterling. 

The next day the body was found, and a coro- 
ner’s inquest bronght in a verdict of accidental 
death, supposing that Sterling had fallen into the 
quarry. It has been said that 

‘¢ Every fault a tear may claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shame.” 

But Isabel, no longer young, yet in the full ripe- 
ness of womanly beauty, with a heart softened by 
a grateful recollection of her own revival to 
virtue, exercises an honest benevolence towards 
her fallen but not altogether guilt-crashed 
fellow-creatures. 

rn EO 
THE CALIFORNIA VINEGAR PLANT. 

Dr. E. J. Coxe has favored us with a bottle of 
beverage tasting like spruce beer, made from a 
plant handed him by a lady from Texas, and 
originally from California, where it is known as 
the “vinegar plant.” By mixing a certain 
quantity of water and molasses, or golden 
syrup with a small portion of the plant, in a 
bottle well corked, in « few hours the beverage 
above-mentioned is produced. Allowed to sour, 
it becomes good vinegar. Its strangest quality, 
however, is that it feeds on the syrup and water, 
and grows with such rapidity as to furnish an in- 
exhaustible supply. Dr. Coxe informs us that 
from the small portion of the plant handed 
him only a few weeks ago, thousands of bottles 
of this delightful beverage have been made and 


used in many families, and still the plant grows . 


on its simple food in such quantity as to furnish 
all who wish for it. Dr. Coxe says it is harm- 
less and possesses no intoxicating qualitics. We 
tasted the beverage last night; und if not other 
wise informed, would have thought we were sip- 
ping the ordinary spruce beer familiar to ¢very 
one.—New Orleans Picayune. 





DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds are not used exclusively as articles 
of ornament or luxury. They are frequently 
employed with great advantage in the arts. Bad, 
discolored diamonds are sold to break into pow- 
der, and are said to have a more extensive sale 
than brilliants, with all their captivating beauty. 
In many opcrations of art they are indispensable. 
The fine cameo and intaglio owe their perfection 
to the diamond, with which alone they can be en- 
graved. ‘The beauty of the onyx would yet re- 
main dormant, had not the unrivalled power of 
the diamond been called forth to the artist’s as- 
sistance. The cornelian, the agate or cairngorm 
cannot be engraved by any other substance. 


Every crest or letter cut upon hard stone is m-— 


debted to the diamond.—Scientifie Americay, 


MEMORY. 
Memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of joys that taded like the morning dew.—Camrpmy 
° 
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A STORM ON THE LAKSS. 


fonratwat.) 
AFAR ON THE SEA! 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





Agr on the sca—O, afar on the fea, 

There ‘a & ship that is speeding away from me! 
Around it the foam-wreathing billows arise, 

And above it are bending these samo blue skies ; 
But the sun that looks faint on our snow-clad hills, 
Shines bright on the sail that the monsoon fills. 


Afey on the sea—O, afar on the sea, 

A heart there is yearning and sighing for me; 

A form on the deck borne along by the tide, 

Tor aye, on this earth, should be here at my side. 
0 Wind of the West, hasten on and bestow 

This kiss to the brow, whose caress it will know! 


Afr on the sea—O, afar on the sca, 

Where perils arise, and where shipwreck may be— 
0, boy in my arms, with his amile in thine eye, 
Clssp thy innocent hands, as I lift to the sky 
Petitions to save him—return him to shore; 

The contest triumphant—agpamer no more! 





[omrervat. ] 


A STORM ON THE LAKES. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





CHAPTER L 


“ White as a white sail on a dusky ses, 

When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Viattering between the dan wave and the sky, 
Is Hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity.” 

Tag night was dark and tempestuovs. The 
Winter wind roamed in wildest fury over land 
tnd sea—now whistling and shricking, like a 
Gousand fiends, over hill, through valley, and 
among the forests along the shores of Lake 

D. 

The lakes—those inland seas—felt the power 
of the mule on that winter’s night. From far 
away, over leagues and leagues of water, it har- 
ned on its mad career, piling up wave on wave 
md bearing them wildly on toward the shores ; 
Rrugcling ia terrible might with many a gallant 
lwk—iossing them hither and thither like the 
pebbles cast up on the low, rocky beach. 

In the city of Chicago, the hurry and bustle of 
the busy day was over. The deserted streets 
vere fice to the sweep of the storm, which came 
"th load cries alike to the draperied’ windows of 
the rich and the unsheltered casements of thé 
hoor. Within, groups gathered around blazing 
bearthstones; without, the glare of the strect 
lnps cast a cold gleam on the black night. 
The shivering watchman was fain to scck the 
thelter of his box; and anon, some late home- 
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ward goer hastened onwatd, butfoning Bis cont 
collar closely about his throat, breasting ‘the 
sleet that was beginning to pierce the veld win- 
try air. 

The city clock had struck eleven, when a 
young man emerged from the door of a lasge 
limestone warchouse near the wharves, and, 
drawing his farred collar about his fate, pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards his home in another quar- 
ter of the city. Threading the deserted streets, 
he turned into a narrower one, and, entering a 
court, he gained the steps of a neat brick house 
at its head, where his summons at the bell-pull 
speedily was answered, and he shook the snow 
from his feet in the hall. 

“ O, George, I am so glad you have come!” 
was his mother’s greeting, as sho opened the 
door of the parlor. ‘‘Do you hear anything of 
the schooner? You are so late, I thought she 
might have got in!” 

‘“oN, mother; no news yet. The despatch I 
received this morning stated that she had teft 
Buffalo, and would probably be here to-night ; so 
I waited at the wharf, in hopes she would arrive. 
But the storm has probably beaten her off!” 

“‘O, my son, on the coast to-night, in this 
dreadful storm! And Mrs. Mallory shuddered 
and covered her face with her hands, while her 
son walked the floor of the little parlor in 
acitation. 

“OQ, heaven! If Paul is on the lake to-night, 
in this driving northeaster, only One can save 
him! What do you think, my son? Your 
father surely knows the dangers of.a gale on the 
Inke too well to tempt its fury?’ And Mrr. 
Mallory laid her hand appealingly on -her son’s 
arm, arresting him in his rapid walk. 

“Let us not fear, mother!” he replied, calm- 
ing himself by 8 strong effort of will, and con- 
quering his own alarm, from regard to her 
fears. ‘Certainly, father knows the dangers of 
such a trip, and, I dara say, hohas put back, or 
has managed to keep off shore. It is indeed a 
terrible night; but we will not borrow trouble 
We shall smile at our fears to-morrew night, 
when, I trust, he will be with us. Calm your- 
self, mother !’” And he drew her to a seat by the 
glowing grate. 

The farnishing of their little parlor was sim- 
ple, yet tasteful. No gilded mirrors, or Coatly 
furniture shone in the firelight; bat: neatness, 
comfort, and a certain degree of elegance pre- 
vniled. In the centre of the room stood a small 
table covered with books, and with a cheerfal 
solar ‘lamp lighting up tho bright. earpet and 
crimson Curtains and a few choice aagravings on 
the wall. 
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Mrs. Mallory was a lady-like and delicate wo- 
man, with traces of early beauty still visible in 
her face. She had married Paul Mallory when 
young. In her childhood, he had been her play- 
mate; in later years, he was her protector. They 
had removed from the east when Chicago was 
still a young city; and, though he had met with 
many vicissitudes of fortune, yet affluence seemed 
likely to crown his efforts. The schooner in 
which he sailed, was his own vessel; and he was 
engaged quite largely in the transportation of 
lumber from the northern extremity of the lake 
to Buffalo for the castern trade. 

George Mallory was scarcely twenty-two, the 
only son of his parents. Yet his frank and 
manly countenance, the firm and decided curve 
of his lips, the keen expression of his eyes, 
showed that already he had matured beyond his 
years. And this was the case; for the cares of 
his mother’s household, devolving upon him 
during his father’s long absences, had given him 
the experience of one far older. 

As the mother and son sat in silence, listening 
to the storm which shook the house and brought 
the hoarse murmur of the lake waters up to 
their cars, the parlordoor opened, and a young 
and lovely girl of eighteen, clad in a wrapper, 
and bearing a night-lamp, glided in. 

“What, Annie! up yet?” said George Mal- 
lory, rising and drawing a chair for her near the 


“Yes, George. I could not sleep in this 
storm. The thought that perhaps uncle’s vessel 
might be on the shore, was constantly before me. 
_ You will let me join your anxious vigils ?”” And 
his young cousin and betrothed, Annie Bradley, 
sat down near the two watchers. 

The young man’s heart thrilled at this mani- 
- festation of tender feeling in the young and care- 
free girl; but he affected to smile at her uneasi- 
ness, and bade her seek her slumber. 

“No; if you and aunt persist in watching the 
night through, I must be permitted to be with 
you. God grant that uncle’s vessel is not on the 
. lake to-night!’ And she shuddered as a wild 
blast shook the windows and howled away down 
the court. 

“Amen!” said Mrs. Mallory, fervently ; 
though her pale and anxious face revealed her 
fears. 

But few words escaped the young man’s lips ; 
but when, an hour later, he -sat beside the fire, 
with sweet Annic’s young head drooping drow- 
sily on his shoulder—gazing thoughtfully into 
his mother’s pale countenance—by the anxious 
lines about his lips and the expression of his eye, 
as, ever and anon, when a fiercer blast whirled 
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by, he raised his head to listen, might be read his 
solicitude for the parent who, perchance, even 
then, might be at the mercy of the midnight 
tempest. And many a fervent prayer arose from 
that fireside to Him who holds the seas ‘in the 
hollow of his hand, to guard and guide the be- 
loved one safely to their arms. 

But still the storm raged more wildly ; and the 
northeaster tramped like a giant over the chill 
waters of Lake Michigan, and hurled angry bil- 
lows high up on the line of the low and marshy 
shore. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘* The ship works hard; the seas run high ; 
Their white tops, tlashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, straining eye 
A wild and shifting light. 

Hard at the pumps! the leak is gaining fist! 

Lighten the ship! The devil rode that biast:” 

Tix day was drawing to a close, when a 
large and trim-built topsail schooner, with all 
sails set, went ring across the waters of 
Lake Michigan. ‘Two-thirds of the expanse had 
already been traversed, and she was hastening on, 
eager to find a port before the ficrce gale from 
the clouds which all day had been gathering 
thick and dun in the sky, should burst upon her. 
As darkness came down and blotted out the line 
of the horizon, the black pall gathered thicker, 
and the chill northeast wind, wet with spray, 
came ploughing up the waters, heaping them 
into great billows like the waves of the ocean. 

Nothing head escaped the watchful cye of the 
captain, as he walked the deck—now glancing up 
to the brooding sky, now turning his anxious 
gaze to the southwest, straining his vision to dis- 
cern some trace of the low shore-linc. Sail after 
sail was hoisted, fluttering out to catch the full 
force of the stiff wind; the masts crenked and 
bent; and the gallant vessel left a foaming, 
snowy truck behind, as she clove her way 
throuczh the waters. 

It had been a more than ordinarily successful 
trip—that last which Captain Mailory had per- 
formed from Green Bay to Buffulo; and now, 
with the profits of his voyage, he was returning 
to the harbor of Chicago to lay by during the 
winter months, when the lake would be cncased 
in its solid sheathing of ice. And now that his 
last trip of the season was made, Captain Mal- 
lory was anxious to gain port before the north- 
easter should break. 

Night brought down the long delaying, sullen 
storm upon the waters. Squalls of sicet and 
snow struck the schooncr; still sho kept on her 
course, the captain expecting every moment to 
make some port. 
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“No land ahead?” he queried anxiously of 
one of the men he had sent aloft. 

“No, sir. Nothing but Egyptian darkness!” 
was the reply. 

“‘ How is the bearing?’ he cried, turning to 
the man at the wheel. 

““ West so’ weat, sir.” 

“‘ Does she carry herself ain ve 

“Ay, ay, sir! good and full.” 

Captain Mallory paced the deck in deep 
thought. For a short time he revolgd the 
chances of their safety, with the schooner driving 
along before such a gale. 

‘< It will not do to drive ahead at this rate,” he 
murmured. “ We shall all go to destruction to- 
gether, on some reef or island. I must alter 
her course. Call ’em up to shorten sail!’ he 
shouted to the officer on deck. Then going for- 
ward, he again sought to pierce the thick dark- 
ness for the outline of land. 

The cries of “Call the watch! 
shorten sail!’”’ rang along the deck. 

While Captain Mallory still leaned over the 
rail, and before his orders could be executed, 
there came the startling cry: ‘“ Breakers ahead !” 

““ Where away ?”” rang out the captain’s voice, 
in thunder tones. 

‘‘Dead ahead, sir !’’ was borne on the voice of 
ss driving wind. 

“Good heaven! this will never do!” And 
then, above the tempest, sounded the captain’s 
voice through his trumpet: ‘‘ Stand by to ’bout 
ship !” 

Then followed the prompt execution of the 
order, as every man sprang to his station, and 
_ the heavy sails were swung round on the masts. 

“All ready, forward !’’ sounded from the fore- 
castle. 

“ Helm’s a-lee 1” 

And now the vessel followed the lead, of the 
helm, and slowly veered round from her course. 
But her sails were stiffened with sleet ; and, after 
strugyling a few moments, she began to lose 
steerage way. 

“What's the matter?) wont she come up?” 
thundered the captain from the quarter deck. 

“No, sir. Every sail and block is frozen, and 
the yards wont swing !” 

The schooner was now too near the surf to 
wear, and time would be lost in clearing away the 
frozen yards; and it was probable that, even 
then, the sails would not work. The captain 
therefore gave orders to the man at the wheel to 
head the schooner toward the shore, hoping to 
keep along at a safe distance from the breakers 
until he could discern some lighthouse signal— 
for, surely, they must be near somo port. And 
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now on dashed the vessel—parting the waters 
With its prow, and leaving a snowy wake behind. 

There suddenly came a lull in the storm, and 
silence seized upon those on deck. The helms- 
man was tugging hard at his station; the sleet 
was fast congealing, and forming an icy carpet 
for the deck; the captain stood at the weather 
rail, watching the bow of the schooner as it 
ploughed along. 

‘“‘ We'll weather it yet, if we are as far south 
as I think we are!” he said to the mate, who 
came and stood beside him. ‘Or,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘in a lower tone, “if worst comes to 
worst, we must try our luck ata midnight swim 
in the Michigen !”’ 

Again the gale rose, and with redoubled fury. 
Between its voice and the hoarse rushing of the 

* waters came the creaking of the overstraincd 
wheel, the bending and swaying of spars, the rat- 
tling of frozen cordage and the icy sails as they 
flapped together, and the almost human groan 
of the veasel’s timbers as some giant wave-blow 
struck her sides. But still the embracing bil- 
lows carried her along in the grasp of their 
strong arms; still she swept on—to her doom! 

“ Breakers ahead! close under our bow!” was 
shouted from the forecastle. 

“ Hard a-port! Harder, for heaven’s sake!” 
thundered Captain Mallory. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

But hardly had the words escaped the sailor’s 
lips, ere, like a mad steed urged on by its rider, 
the schooner rushed to her fate. There was a 
terrible shock. Her timbers stove, the masts 
wore snapped like reeds, evcry man was pros- 
trated on deck, and it was with difficulty that 
they retained their hold, while a great wave made 
a complete breach over the vessel. 

But amid this peril, Captain Mallory bore 
himself like a truco sailor. Encouraging his 
men, the small gun which the schooner bore was 
joaded, and report after report went rumbling 
toward the shore on the wings of the wind, 
startling men from their dozing by their cottage 
fires, and carrying a story of distress and ship- 
wreck in its booming tones. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘S Riseth the winter’s sun 

Over the sen; 

All white and pitiless 
Down looketh he; 

Still comes the winter wind 
Howling and free; 

Still thunders the surf, 
And the ice lines the shore; 

But again shall that gullant ship 
Sail never more.’ 


“°Tis a wild night—a dreadful’ night!” ex- 
claimed old Farmor Benson to his wifo, as they 
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sat by a blazing wood fire in their little cabin, 
near the Inke shore, listening to the sound of the 
wind and the beating of the waters against the 
foot of the cliff upon which their cottage stood. 

“ Yes, that it is!’’ said good Dame Benson, 
laying down her knitting and removing her 
spectacies. “This is just such a storm as we 
ueed to have down on the seacoast of old Maine; 
the water roars just as the ocean used to. I de- 
clare, I hope no vessels are on the lake to-night! 
What do you think, father?” And an anxious 
look overspread her placid face. 

“‘ They’d make harbor somewhere before night- 
fall ; the storm’s been brewing this six-and-thirty 
hours,” replied the farmer. ‘ No captain would 
risk it—but hark ! Martha, that’s a gan, as sure 
as live! A vessel’s on the reef!” And the 
old man sprang to his feet, as a dull, heavy boom 
came up to the cabin. 

‘“Yes. The good Lord help the poor crew!” 
cried Mrs. Benson, going to the window. 
“Another gun—and another! O, father, can’t 
something be done to save ’em? Can’t you 
send up a light, or something to keep up their 
poor hearts? And if their vessel keeps afloat 
till morning, they may be saved !” 

“ That’s what I have thought, Martha!” said 
My. Benson, putting on his storm-coat and tak- 
ing down his lantern and tarpaulin from the wall. 
“Call up the boys, while I get things ready, and 
signal "em some way—though, God knows,-their 
chances for rescue are small enough such a night 
as this!” 

And while Mrs. Benson was arousing her two 
seardy sons, who slept in the little loft of the 
eabin, the old man brought from his cellar a few 
rockets, and, taking his lantern, went out on the 
cliff. The boys appeared almost immediately— 
for they, too, had heard the guns from the 
lake—and joined their father outside the cabin ; 
and presently a vivid and ruddy light was sent 

‘streaming up into the sky from the summit -of 
the bluff. 

The signal was undoubtedly seen by the 
wrecked men, for in another moment their gun 
again sent forth its sullen roar; and again a 
streaming rocket from the shore bade them not 
despair. But each party well knew that no help 
could come till the morning broke; nor even 
then, if the gale should not abate—for no boat 
could outride the mad waves—and their only 
hope lay in their vessel’s capability of enduring 
the night through. : 

“ Well, lads, it’s no use standing here, as I 
can see,” said the farmer. ‘ We’volet’em know 
«we heard ’em—and when mornin’ comes, if our 

‘-Beat-can stand the sea, we'll pull out to their 
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help, if their vessel’s to be seen. Let us go in, 
now !”” 

The surf thundered at the foot of the cliff; 
and every now and then the wind, tearing off the 
white caps of the waves, tossed them high up 
to the very spot where the farmer and his sons 
stood. Nothing appeared in the thick darkness 
save the white flashing of the line of foam 
below. 

‘“ Yes, father, I suppose we'd best go in and 
waigtill morning, though it’s hard to leave the 
poor fellows to this storm !’’ answered one of the 
farmer’s sons, as they retraced their way to their 
cabin. 

“‘The veesel may stand it; the reef is low. 
Or, if she should go to pieces, the men may be 
washed among the rocks. Some of ’em will 
escape, I have faith to believe,” said the farmer. 
“Here, Martha, put all your lamps in the win- 
dows! The sight of their shine may kindle hope 
in them poor fellows’ hearts !”” 

And so the lamps were blazing in the cabin 
windows, their cheerful flame shining far out on 
the darkness, and the dwellers in the cabin sat 
down to await the tardy dawn; while amid the 
long hours of blackness, cold and storm, the 
half-frozen crew of the schooner sent the voice of 
their gun over the lake, realizing the while, as 
every fresh wave-stroke beat against their maimed 
vessel, that but a few planks lay between them 
and eternity. 

“Tf sho holds together till daybreak, we shall 
be saved. And she may—for the schooner is 
staunch and strong as iron !’”’ said Gaptain Mal- 
lory, outwardly calm and firm, encouraging his 
men. ‘I know where we are—on the reef; and 
I believe tho gale is going down. It doesn’t 
blow so hard as when we struck. Keep up stout 
hearts, my men! I believe we shall be saved! 
Let us pray that we may sec our homes, our 
wives and children again !”’ 

And there, amid the winter storm, the voice 
of prayer mingled with the hoarse notes of the 
wind ; and the husky “amens” floated out on 
the waters of Lake Michigan. 





The morning broke bright and clear. The 
gale had abated, and the waves had spent their 
fary; but still a heavy swell camo rolling in 
from the northern waters, offering resistance to 
any boat which might put out. 

Farmer Benson and his sons were carly on the 
cliff. Upon a low chain of rocks, at about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance, lay the hulk of a 
large schooner. The waves were beating upon 
it, breaking it up picce by piece; the masts had 
been washed away, and the dismantled rigging 
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hang over the wreck. Far up on the forccastle, 
farthest from the water, were seen huddled to- 
gether the shivering forms of the crew. 

A consultation was held between Farmer Ben- 
son, his sons, and their neighbors who had becn 
summoned to render assistance.» Two large and 
stout fishing-boats were dragged down to the 
shore ; and the two young men, with others, vol- 
untcered to put out tothe reef. But the swell 
was too strong; and as often as they ventured, 
were the boats hurled back upon the beach 
again. 

The shipwrecked crew were now scized with 
despair. Their vessel was fast breaking up—no 
boat could come to their aid—within sight of 
land, they must perish! Although advised by 
the captain to patiently abide their time, and put 
their trust in Him who had brought them 
throngh the perils of the night and would not 
surely desert them now, two of the crew re- 
solved to endeavor to gain the shore by swim- 
ming, and cast themselves into the waves—alas! 
only to meet a speedy death on the freezing, icy 
flood, and to be cast ashore, stark and stiff, at 
the feet of the men who would, how gladly! 
have gone to their relief. 

The day advanced. The winter sun stood 
higher, casting a flood of glorious beams over 
the lake and shore; but his rays could not warm 
the benumbed men on the wreck in whose hearts 
hope was near dying out. | 

*‘T believe we are doomed, Grant!” said the 
captain at last, spcaking in a low voice to his 
mate. “ They dare not put out for us in this 
heavy sea. But it wont do to let the men know 
it. We must keep up a show of courage before 
them !” 

“T believe, sir, they are trying to launch the 
boat again,” said the mate. “They are, sir! 
They may reach us!” 

“Impossible, in this heavy swell!” replied the 
captain, gloomily, evcing the boat which, just 
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then, had entered the surf, propelled by the 


strong arms of Farmer Benson’s two sons, who 
had avowed that “ with freezing men under their 
very eyes, they could not stand there and sco 
them die.” 

“You can’t reach the wreck, boys!’’ said Mr. 
Benson and his neighbors. 

“We'll try it!’ they answered, hopefully. 
“At least, we can but make the attempt.” 

God sometimes favors the most daring under- 
takings, as he did that of those two noble young 
men. With hushed breath and beating hearts, 
the gazers on the shore and the men on the 
wreck watched their buffetings with the waters— 


now hurled back among the angry surf, now | 
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beating over the high billows, fighting their way 
by the sheer force of nerve and will. 

At last, thank God, the reef is gained! The 
boat navigates among the low, jutting rocks—the 
oar-strokes of those athletic arms bring it up 
close under the dismantled wreck—and the be- 
numbed men, with husky voices and heavy 
heart-throbs, slide down, one after another, till 
all are there,and then they put back for the shore. 

This passage is far less perilous—the swell of 
the incoming waves favors the heavily freighted 
boat—every oar-stroke tells—and now they rush 
through the surf, the boat’s keel grates upon the 
hard sand, and, thank God, they are saved ! 

Kind and busy hands were ready to administer 
food, bring warm apparel, and kindle fires for the 
nourishment of those rescued men, in Farmer 
Benson’s cabin on the cliff; and, certainly, no 
king upon his throne, or princes of the blood 
royal line, ever bore prouder hearts than the 
farmer and his two stalwart, noble sons, as they 
listened to the tearful expressions of gratitude 
which were rendered by Captain Mallory and 
his men. 

And you may be sure, reader, that never more 
thankful tears gushed from human cyes than 
those with which Mrs. Mallory and her son 
greeted the return of the rescued husband and 
father, on the next night, when he stood among 
them at his own fireside. 

“Aud now we will have a festival! The wed- 
ding need no longer be deferred—hey, Annic? 
What! blushing?” he said, playfully, as the 
young girl, who had crept near his side to listen 
to his recital of the dangers of the storm, blushed 
rosy red at this remark, and shyly withdrew her 
hand from George’s earnest clusp. “ Yes, the 
wedding shall come off New Year’s night, 
Annic!”’ said the captain, good-humoredly. “TI 
believe all you were waiting for, was father’s 
safe return! And here he is aguin with you, 
thank God !” 

Annie escaped from the parlor, whence she 
was soon followed by her lover; and the captain 
and his wife were left together. 

“O, Paul, such a terrible night!’ said Mrs. 
Mallory, still shuddering at the thought of his 
recital, and sobbing on his breast. 

“ Yes, Mary, ’twas terrible! I thought I had 
known danger before; but I never came so near 
death as to only feel that a plank lay between 
me and eternity. I thought the matter over, 
coming up in the cars to-night; and I have 
decided that we can live comfortably, without 
my following this life any longer. I shall live 
at home with you, in the future. I have had my 
last Sronm on Tire Lagkes.” | 
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(onraras.] 
KITTY CLYDSB. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


Have you seen sweet Kitty Clyde 
Bailing over the river's tide 
In her light canoe, 
When the stars above are beaming, 
And the silver moonlight streaming 
From the ether vault so blue? 


Have you seen the self-same maiden, 
With her strawberry basket laden, 
On some golden afternoon, 
When the sparrow and the thrush, 
And the robin on the bush, 
Swell a gladsome tune? 


Have you never by the brook, 

Or in some quiet sunny nook, , 
Scen this maiden 

Angling with a line and hook, 

Or 'haps with a pleasant book, 
Like a fay in Aiden? 


Good angels guard Kitty Clyde, 
As sailing down life’s ruffied tide, 
She heeds not danger near; 
May they ever cast their spell, 
Ever guard the maiden well, 
That her life may never sere! 





(ORIGINAL. | 


BESSIE MILTON ; 
— OR, — 


THE PRESS GANG.* 


BY AN ENGLISH ATTORNEY. 


On the sea-shore about half a mile distant from 
the ancient town of Dover, in the county ot Kent, 
England, there stood a few years ago, and per- 
haps still stands, a small, neat farm-honse, which 
had for many generations, and until some forty 
years since, been tenanted by an honest family— 
half fishermen—half farmers—named Milton. 
The cottage had been built by an ancestor of the 
last tenant’s, some time about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and had been occupied 
by his descendants down to the period of which 
I write. 

Some forty years ago, the farmer who occupied 
it, had but one child—a daughter—so fair and 
gentle, that despite her lowly condition she was 
known for miles around as the Dover belle. 
Farmer Milton grieved sorely that he had not a 
son—for, though he dearly loved his daughter— 
and was proud of her, and with good reason, he 
regretted that when he was gone, there wonld be 
po descendant of his name to inherit the home- 


” ® This sketch ts historically true. 
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stead of his ancestors. The old man’s great de- 
sire, since he had not a son of his own ta inherit 
his mame as well as his humble estate—was that 
his daughter Bessie should marry just such a 
man, as, according to his ideas, would prove him- 
self worthy of sygh a pretty, gentle affectionate 
wife as Bessie would make, and of such a snug 
little farm and homestead as Milton’s Grange. 

Now the beauty of Bessie had brought numer- 
ous admirers to the farm, not only from amongst 
the sons of the neighboring farmers —but from 
Dover and the adjacent towns—the sons of re- 
spectable tradesmen and professional men ; even 
the young squire from the Hall had shown the 
fair girl many attentions, and while many of her 
female friends were envious of the notice she at- 
tracted, there were some among them, who did 
not hesitate to say, that if Bessie played her cards 
well, she might become the ledy of the Hall. 

However, while Bessie was friendly and cheer- 
ful in the society of all who visited her father's 
farm, she showed no marked partiality to any 
one; and if on any occasion one who fancied 
himself to be a greater favorite than the rest, 
ventured to speak of love, he was certain never 
to find himself alone with her a second time. 
This occurred with the young squire, who, not- 
withstanding the disparity in the social positions 
of himself and Bessie, one day offered her his 
hand and heart. The young man was politely 
informed that she had not, at present, any thought 
of giving up her freedom, and that, though she 
esteemed and respected him asa friend, she could 
never become the wife of a man whose friends 
would consider that he had descended from his 
own position to wed her. From that day Bessie 
was civil to the young gentleman, but she was 
never again so lively and unguarded in her con- 
versation with him, as she had been in times 
past. 

Farmer Milton was not sorry to witness his 
daughter’s apparent cautiousness, in guarding 
herself from any rash engagement. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to an ill-assorted marriage, by 
which his child would be lifted from the social 
sphere in which her fathers had moved for many 
consecutive generations—as would have been the 
case had she listened to the impassioned ad- 
dresses of the young squire, and he thought her 
good enough and pretty enough to choose from 
among the most favored by nature and fortune, 
and the most deserving of the youths of her own 
condition; yet, when years passed away, and 
Bessie had.reached the age of twenty-three, with- 
out making choice of a lover, the old farmer be- 
gan to think that his daughter was far less de- 
sirous of marrying than the young women of his 
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youthful days had been, and to become anxious, 
as he was getting into years, to see her settled in 
life, the happy wife of a loving and deserving 
husband, before he should be called away. 

He at length determined to speak to her 
seriously on the subject, and to propose to her 
consideration the offers of three or four voung 
men, whom he considered worthy of her. Then it 
was that the old man found ont that it was ncith- 
er cautiousnesa nor coldness of tempcrament, 
which had led , Bessie to hold herself for so long 
a time aloof from the addresses of her admirers. 
She had chosen secretly for herself years before, 
and had resolved to wed the husband of her choice, 
or to remain single for life. 

The old farmer was surprised, and perchance 
somewhat disappointed. The lover his daughter 
had chosen was not one of those he would have 
selected for her; still, as he wus a young man of 
nteproachable character and good family, he 
made no serious objections, but telling her that 
she had his consent, he rallied her upon keeping 
her engagement a secret from him. 

“Dear futher,” said Bessie, “I will tell you 
the reason of my silence with respect to my en- 
gagement. Iam aware that James Edwards is 
Dot the young man you would have preferred for 
a son-in-law, and we thercfore agreed to wait and 
to keep our engagement a secret until he had 
obtained command of a ship, when he would be 
in a position to maintain a wife independent of 
the farm. He is now first mate of the Minerva, 
and expects to get the command of the vessel 
after making a few more voyages.” 

“That needn’t have hindered thee, lass,’’ said 
the old man. “To be sure, James never came 
into my head, while counting over the likely 
young men in the parish; but that was, first be- 
cause ho is a sailor, and I should wish my Bessic’s 
hosband to remain on shore with her; and 
second because though the boy’s poor enough 
how, thou knowest he belongs to a family cou- 
siderably above usin the world. If his father 
had lived, he would have been by this time rector 
of the parish, and the equal of any of the gentle- 
folks, and though he dicd only the curate, and 
the boy went to sca—still there is what I call too 
much of the quality stamp in him to suit my 
ideas. But) Bessie, if sa be as he loves thee, lass, 
and thou loves him, why, I see no need of his 
Waiting to get command of a ship. Let him quit 
the sea, settle down on the fain with me, and 
when I die, I fancy you'll fmd quite enough left 
to provide you both with a comfortable suppart. 

This conversation between the father and 
his daughter occurred only a few weeks before 
James Edwards’s return from the West Indies, in 


thegship Minerva, of which, as the reader has 
been informed, he was chief mate. The hope of 
marrying at once the object of his many years’ 
secret love induced the young sailor to listen 
readily to the arrangements of the farmer, and 
to consent to quit the sea, of which he was not 
very fond, and promise to settle down on the 
farm. He had, however, bound himself to go 
one more voyage, and it was arranged that he 
should marry Bessie before he sailed, and when 
he returned should give up the sea forever. 

The wedding took place shortly after the 
young man’s return home, where he remained 
four or five months before, his ship was again 
ready for sca. His next and last voyage it was 
calculated, would occupy six or eight months, 
and Bessie, when she bade him fnrewell, and 
walked back to the farmhouse, already began to 
look forward to the day of his return, when he 
would remain at home and trust the treacherous 
element no more. 

Four months after James Edwards’s departure, 
Bessie gave birth to a son, and now she looked 
forward with redoubled anxiety to the period of 
her husband’s return. She pleased herself with 
fancying how delighted he would be, when for 
the first time he took his first-born in his arms, 
and she formed many plans for their future com- 
fort and happiness. 

Soon after the birth of her child, the first great 
sorrow that Bessie had ever experienced occur- 
red in the sudden death of her father, who was 
killed by a fall from a cart loaded with hay, 
which he was bringing from the field; she had 
been too young when her mother died to feel her 
loss—bnt she loved her father dearly, and grieved 
sorely at his death—and now she longed more 
earnestly than ever for her husband’s return. 

The ship in which James Edwards sailed was 
detained going from one island in the West In- 
dies to another in search of cargo, much longer 
than had been anticipated. Ten months elapsed 
from the period of his departure before she read 
in the newspapers the notice of the ship’s arrival 
in London. However, she was thankful that he 
had come at last, and as soon as the vessel was 
discharged, James mounted the Dover stage- 
coach and hastened homeward. He was met at 
Dover by his wife, who had gone thither with 
her babe to welcome him, and though the young 
sailor lamented with Bessie the sudden death of 
her father—then first made known to him—they 
were too happy in their re-union to allow sorrow 
for the dead wholly to engross their thoughts. 

“ You will not leave me again, James?” said 
Bessie, as the hushand and wife rode homo to- 
gether in the farm wagon. 
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“Never, Bessie,” was the reply. ‘“ Iam we@ry 
of the sea, and now it is war time, sea voyages 
are so tedious and uncertain, there is no knowing 
how long they may last. No, I will turn farmer, 
and I trust, my love, that there are many years of 
mutual happiness in store for us, though I could 
have wished your father had lived to share our 
delights.” 

‘“‘T am afraid,” replied Bessie, “that he left 
his affairs in some confusion. You know he in- 
vested largely, all his ready money, I believe, in 
an East India speculation, which promised well. 
The vessel was captured by the French in the 
Bay of Biscay, and as the insurance takes no 
risks of capture by the enemy, I understand that 
he lost all. He never spoke to me on the sub- 
ject, but I could not help noticing that he looked 
very serious and uneasy after he heard the intel- 
ligence of the capture, several weeks before his 
death.” 

“Never mind, Bessic,” said the young hus- 
band, hopefully, “we will work the harder, and 
set matters to rights again.” 

They reached the farmhouse. The neighbors 
came in to congratulate the ocean-wanderer on 
his return, visits were made in return, and for 
several days nothing but festivity was thought 
of. The youthful husband was exceedingly 
proud of his child, and all was happiness and 
joy. However, the round of visits over, it be- 
came neccessary to attend to business, and in the 
first place, Edward resolved to go to Dover, and 
learn from the late farmer’s lawyer, exactly how 
his affuirs stood at the time of his decease. 

As I have explained already, it was war time, 
and the government was troubled to procure men 
for the naval service. Impressment was then in 
vogue, and at the period of young Edwards’s re- 
turn the press-gangs were more than usually ac- 
tive. It was late in the day when the young 
man reached Dover, and the lawyer had quitted 
his office and returned to his residence, a villa on 
the senashore—Edwards determined to call on 
him at his, as he was anxious to return that 
night, knowing that his wife would expect him. 

He had proceeded about a mile by a short cut 
on the beach beneath the cliffs, and had just en- 
tered a rabbit-warren, overrun with bushes and 
brushwood, when, suddenly two men attired as 
man-of-wars-men, sprang, armed with cutlasses, 
from behind a clump of blackthorn, and called 
upon him, in the king’s name, to surrender. 

‘“‘To whom?” said the young man, raising 
his cane and placing himself in a position of self- 
defence, though he knew too well who his rough 
assailants were. 

‘“‘To his majesty’s officers,” replied a young 
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lieutenant, who now made his appearance at the 

head of six other sailors, who with the two who. 
had first spoken composed the press-gang, lying 

perdu, on the lookout for stragglers between 

Dover and the adjacent towns and villages. “IT 

hold you as a seaman to serve on board his ma- 

jesty’s ship Thunderer, whose tender now lies at 

anchor in the Downs.” 

Resistance agninst such a force, all armed with 
pistols, and with naked cutlasses in their hands, 
‘was of course, out of the question; but as Ed- 
wards knew that mates of ships in actual service 
were legally exempt from impressment, he put 
forth his claims. 

“What ship?” demanded the officer. 

“The Minerva, West Indiaman.” 

‘Where does she lie ?” 

“In the River Thames.” 

“Phoo!” exclaimed the officer. “ Those only 
can claim exception from impressment who are 
actually on duty on board their ships. Your 
ship is in London. What are yon doing here ?” 

“Tam on a visit to my friends and my native 
place. Indeed, I have quitted the sea service,” 
replied Edwards, forgetting himself. 

“Ha, ha!” jeered the lieutenant. ‘“ You have 
quitted the sea, have you? and yet you say you 
are the mate of the Minerva! Come, no subter- 
fuge, my fine fellow. It’s a shame for an active, 
able, good-looking chap like you to give up the 
sea. You don’t know what’s good for you. 
We'll teach you better, and find you a snug berth 
on board a man-of-war, where you will have the 
honor of serving your king and country. Come, 
no nonsense,” he added, observing the young 
man to struggle in the clutches of his captors, 
and endeavor to shake them off. 

Edwards pleaded that he was just married, and 
that his wife depended upon him solely for sup- 
port, but he might as well have talked to the 
wind, as to have entertained a hope that anything 
that he could urge would soften the heart of the 
officer, or of the rade men under his command, 
inured to scenes of cruelty, and used to witness 
the despair of their victims, and the agony of 
the friends from whom they were rathlessly torn. 
His words only called forth taunts and unfecling 
and brutal jests. ; 

He was told that he would have an opportunity 
to send prize moncy to his wife; and his hands 
having becn bound behind his back, he was 
marched between two sailors, like a criminal or 
a deserter, to the beach and placed on board a 
boat, the crew of which immediately rowed him 
off to the tender, where he was placed in a 
wretched dungeon in the lower hold, in company 
with some dozen other unfortunates like himself, 
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the greater portion of whom had _ been striving 
successfully to drown their sorrows in drink. 
With difficulty he obtained permission to write 
to his wife and inform her of his misfortunes, 
and urge ler to come and see him immediately, 
in order that measures might be taken to endeav- 
or to procure his release. 

The poor young woman came at once, and the 
mecting of the youthful, loving and unhappy 
couple in the dark hold of the tender, was most 
distressing to witness. Bessie was permitted to 
remain but for a short time, but it was arranged 
that she should at once visit the rector of the 
parish, and the lord of the manor, both of whom 
had known Edwards’s futher, and endeavor to get 
them to write to the lords of the admiralty, and 
use their influence to procure her lusband’s 
discharge. 

This, both these gentlemen did immediately, 
though they bade her not to anticipate success ; 
and their doubts proved correct. During the 
first five years of the present century, it was 
next to impossible to procure the liberation 
of an impressed seaman, so great was the de- 
mand for sailors, and so difficult was it to man 
the navy—the men preferring the merchant ser- 
vice, notwithstanding its harder labor, to the se- 
vere discipline, the long cruises and the small pay 
on board the king’s ships. Many gentlemen of 
good standing, who had never been at sea, were 
_ impressed and carried off, without having been 
able ever to inform their friends of their fate. 
The letters sent by the rector and lord of the 
manor were not cven noticed, and in the course 
of a week Edwards sailed on board the Thunderer, 
tothe East Indics. Poor Bessie was Icft in a 
terrible condition of terror and despair, and to 
add to her distress, in a few weeks after her hus- 
band’s departure, she was waited upon by bailiffs, 
who informed her that they had come to take 
possession of the farm, at the instance of her 
late father’s creditors. 

It was thought at the time that there was some 
villany somewhere, and that a brutal advantage 
had been taken of her unprotected and distressed 
condition—but who was there to interest them- 
selves in behalf of the poor, young, widowed 
wife? The clergyman and the gentlemen of the 
parish raised a small sum of moncy by subscrip- 
tion, when they heard that she was to be turned 
out of her father’s homestead, and this was all! 
She had heard her father speak of a cousin who 
resided in London, and this, so far as she knew, 
was the only relative she had in the world. To 
London she determined to go, and there to scek 
out this rclative whom she believed to be in com- 
furtable circumstances, and to beg him to pro- 
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cure her some employment by which she might 
support herself and child until her husband’s re- 
turn—at some indefinite period. 

Bessie had never in her life been in a larger 
town than Dover. She had no idea of the vast 
size of the metropolis, and fancied, though she 
knew not her relative’s address, that she could 
find him as easily as she could have found him 
had he resided ina small country town. She 
wandered about tlie crowded streets until her 
brain was bewildered, and she was 80 wearied 
she was ready to drop, and at length procured a 
humble lodying for herself and her babe. Day 
after day she spent in searching for her father’s 
cousin, in vain, until she gave up the search in 
despair. Then she sought for employment with 
like ill-success. She could not go out to service, 
she could find no employment at which she 
could work and at the same time take care of 
her child, while her exceeding beauty and the 
neatness, and even elegance of her appearance— 
for she always dressed well, though plainly—led 
to frequent annoyances and insults, as she wan- 
dered unprotected through the streets. 

At length the small sum of money she had 
brought with her from her old home was ex- 
pended, though she had observed the strictest 
economy. She could no longer pay for her lodg- 
ings, and she was told that she must go else- 
where. Go where? Without money or friends, 
and with an infant child in’a large city! She 
wandered the streets all day, hungry and penni- 
less, and at night was fain to beg food and shel- 
ter at one of the watch-houses. Both were af- 
forded, but even here she found herself exposed 
to insult. The very fact of her having her babe 
with her led to suspicions prejudicial to her char- 
acter, and such observations were made, and such 
remarks addressed to her, that she resolved at 
no hazard to seek a lodging in the watch-house 
again. 

All the next day amidst storm and rain, she 
walked the streets without food. Urged by hun- 
ger and fatigue, she at length humbled herself to | 
ask charity. But most of those she addressed 
passed on, cager to guin shelter from the storm, 
merely telling her that there were proper places 
for such as her to apply to, and that they never 
gave to street beggars. Others offered her assist- 
ance, but their offers were coupled with such con- 
ditions that she turned away with scorn and in- 
dignation. Again, others who listencd impatient- 
ly awhile, evidently disbelieving her story, gave 
her a halfpenny and harried homeward. She ob- 


-tained three halfpence in the course of the day. 


It was now dark, and she had neither food nor 
shelter, while to add to her distress, her babe, 
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wet through with the rain, and wearied with his 
long confinement in his still more wearied moth- 
er’s arins, began to cry violently. She felt that 
she could not exist an hour longer without 
rest. 

“O,” she thought, “if I had but a shilling to 
purchase a lodging for the night !” 

She was passing through Oxford Street. The 
gay shops, brilliantly lighted, with tempting wares 
exposed to catch the eyes of the passers-by, 
afforded a tantalizing contrast to the dark, wet, 
cold, dreary street without. She mustered up 
courage to enter a shop, with the intention of 
telling her sad story and asking for temporary 
assistance. She was immediately ordered out 
by the shopman, who was indignant that such a 
rain-soaked, mud-bedraggled creature should 
have the impudence to enter s0 spruce a shop. 

Dejected and broken-hearted, again she wan- 
dered on. Her babe was now screaming, appa- 
rently with pain, and she was so fnint she could 
scarcely bear his slight weight. In the doorway 
of a large, handsome shop, several valuable silk 
handkerchiefs were exposed for sale. One of 
these would procure her and her child a night’s 
lodging. Such a thought crossed her mind in- 
voluntarily ; and she shuddered and passed on, 
though the tempter whispered in herear: ‘ The 
night is dark, nobody will see you take it. 
Among so many one will never be missed, and 
some day you can call at the shop and pay for 
it.’ But conscience whispered in the other ear : 
“Tt will be an act of theft nevertheless !’’ 

Just then her infant gave utterance to a sharp 
wail of agony, to which the mother’s heart respond- 
ed. She looked around. If any one approached 
she would insist upon assistance. Her babe must 
not—should not perish in her arms! But that 
stormy night even the usually crowded Oxford 
Street was deserted, save by a few houseless 
wanderers like herself. She turned back again, 
passed the shop, looked stealthily within, and the 
next momenta large India silk handkerchief was 
in her possession. Trembling in every limb, 
now from fear and shame more than from cold, 
wet and weariness, she hastened away. But she 
had proceeded only a few yards when she felt a 
rough hand laid on her shoulder, and the propri- 
etor of the shop from which she had snatched 
the handkerchief, said in © savage, yet sneering 
and triumphant tone of voice: 

“So, you thief—you villain, I’ve caught you, 
have ¥? I saw you looking at my goods as you 
passed the shop a few minutes ago, and I thought 
what you were after, and concealed myself near 
the door. Bat it shall be the costlicst handker- 
chief ever you had in your hands. Yon shail 
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swing for it, if I can bring it about, as sure as 
my name’s Higgins.” 

He dragged her rudely back into the shop, and 
refusing to listen for a moment to her story, to 
her appeals for mercy, or to her assertions that 
she knew not what she was doing, for she be- 
lieved her babe was dying, and she had no place 
to shelter it from the storm—he sent one of his 
shopmen for a constable (there were no police- 
men in those days), and had her arrested for 
the theft. 

That bitter, rainy, stormy night, the unhappy 
young woman found herself the second time an 
inmate of the watch-house. But she was no 
longer exposcd to the insults of the watchmen, 
for she was alone with her babe in a dark cell, 
and so thoroughly worn out, that despite her 
wretchedness and hunger—despite her shame and 
sotrow, she soon fell fast asleep on the rude, 
damp straw pallet, snd the innocent infant who 
had only cried in consequence of the cold and 
rain, slept quietly by his wretched mother’s side. 

What were poor Bessie’s feelings, when after 
a few hours of sound, death-like slumber, broken 
at length by strange, and sometimes fearful 
dreams, she woke just as the bright sunshine 
without, which had sacceeded the night of storm, 
was struggling in vain to shed a portion of its 
light into the dark cell, but only succeeding suffi- 
ciently to make darkness visible, and feebly dis- 
close the grim horror of the prison. Hunger and 
thirst had flown and left a death-like languor be- 
hind them, but the mind was active, and mingled 
sensations of shame, remorse, fear and despers- 
tion crowded her brain and almost drove her 
crazy. Her babe woke and uttered a faint cry. 
That cry restored the mother for a moment to 
herself. Tears flowed from her eyes, and per- 
haps preserved her from madness—madness that 
would have been welcome, that would have been 
mercy. She took the imfant in her arms and 
placed itto her breast. Alas! she could no 
longer supply it with the simple nutriment it 
needed. The infant cried long and load, but it 
was weak, and soon fell asleep agam. Hours 
passed away, how many she knew not, for she 
sat in a state of stupor, when at length the cell 
door was opened, and a turakey said, in o rough 
voice : 

“Come, missus, take up your squaller and 
come with me. I gtess you'll be had up afore 
the ‘ beak’ at ten o’clock.” 

Silently she lifted the babe from the straw pal- 
let, and followed the man into a large room with 
iron-bound windows, in which were seated some 
half dozen of the late occtipants of the adjoining 
celis—all females, and all more or less worn and 
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hacpart with the effects of debauchery, exposure 
und crime. The wife of one of the kecpers en- 
tered the room for a noment, and chanced to fix 
her eyes upon Bessie’s face. Her very different 
appearance from the hardened females around 
her, nttracted the notice of this woman, hard- 
featured and co&rse-ininded as she was, and used 
as she was to scenes of wickedness and miscry. 
Eager for the slightest signs of sympathy, espe- 
tially from one of her own sex, Bessie quickly 
noticed the passing expression of interest and 
pity in the woman’s face. Tremblingly she ad- 
vanced toward her, and faltered out, in a 
whisper : 

“My child is starving, and I have no food to 
give him; and I "—looking down at her cloth- 
ing—“ wandered through the streets in the mud 
and rain till I was bronght here. Can you give 
me food for my babe, and supply me with a 
little water? God will bless you for your 
kindness.” 

The woman lifted her finger, as a sign for the 
poor roung creature to follow her. 

“Hilloa, Molly! Where are you going with 
that ere young ’oman ?” cried her husband. 

“J’m going to take her to my room. I’ll 
bring her back afore the prison van comes.” 

“You know it’s agin the rules,” said the man. 

“Hang the rules!” replied the woman. And 
taking Bessie by the arm, she led her to her own 
apartment. 

In afew minutes she heated some bread and 
milk for the child, and poured out a cup of hot 
tea for the mother, and also set some bread and 

butter and cold ment before her. Then taking 
the babe in her arins, she fed him herself, and 
then hushed him to sleep. Bessie could eat but 
little, though she had not tasted food on the pre- 
vious dav, but she contrived to swallow a few 
mouthsful and to drink the tea, and felt much 
tefreshed. 

“You don’t eat nought,” said the woman. 

“Lhave ho appetite,” replied Bessie; “ but I 
feel better, and I thank you sincerely.” 

“ This is a fine little chap, this babe o’ yourn,” 
cdntinned the woman. ‘ And yon ”—looking 
Bessie in the face—* look as thongh you weren’t 
wed to the tramp long.” 

She spoke in such a Way as led Bessie to think 
that she wished to know what had brought her 
bo each a fatien condition, and briofty and hurried- 
y she related the outline of her sad story. The 
Woman listened, evidently interested, for her 
arse features were softened by pity and 
sympathy. 

“T's hard,” she mitrmuted, “ter’ble hard. 

Theth #8 takes the laws has much to answer 
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for.” Then, as if unwilling to hurt Bessie’s 
feelings, she added: “But what brought you—- 
how came you here ?” 

The young woman’s pale face crisasoned with 
shame and her voice faltered, as with downcaét 
eyes she told, how, to procure shelter and food 
for her child, she Nad been tempted to steal a silk 
handkerchief from a shop-door, in order to sell 
it for a shilling or two, and how she had been de- 
tected and arrested by the shopkeeper. The wo- 
man’s face assumed an expression of deep inter- 
est and commiseration. She gazed earnestly in- 
to the face of the young mother, and at length said : 

“ That’s bad, very bad. I was in hopes you had 
on’y been tuk up for vagrancy. But,” she added, 
lowcring her voice to a whisper, and speaking a3 
it were to herself, “‘ you’re young and han’some, 
and that goes some ways with a jury.” 

Still she shook her head, and continued to 
gaze pityingly into the young woman’s face. 
Presently she aroused herself, as if from a pain- 
ful reverie, and said : 

“You'll be wantin’ soap and water, and a 
clenn gownd. You'll be up afore the magistrate 
at the Hall this morning, and you must look as 
neat and spry as vou can.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Bessie. “I will 
wash my face and hands, and smooth my hair, 
but I have no change of clothing. All, all is 
rold—all but my wedding ring.” 

‘‘Never mind, poor dear,” said the woman. 
“T oness I can fit you with a gownd of mine— 
plain, but clean. I’m real sorry for you.” 

Bessie burst into tears. Pity was a stranger 
to her. Almost the first words of sympathy 
she had heard since she had come up to London, 
were those addressed to her by the coarse-featured, 
hard-visaged wife of the tumkey, who had passed 
beyond middle life within the walls of Newgate, 
inured to the sight of misery and crime! 

The woman bustled about, and soon produced 
roup and water, a brush and comb, and a coarse, 
bat clean and complete change of clothing, 
which she insisted upon Bessic's wearing. Then, 
leaving the room for a while, she returned with 
a complete change of baby clothing, and without 
speaking a word, lifted the infant from the settee 
where she had laid it, and proceeded to dress it. 

“T’ve kept this suit o’ baby clothes for many 
& year,” she said, when having completed the 
dressing of the child, she kissed it and held it 
up, cfowing and emiling, to its mother, for her 
inspection. A tear stood for a moment in her 
eye, and rolled down the furrows of her rough 
visage, as she added, with a sigh: : 

“{ never thought to part with ’em. I had a 
baby once myself. It died when it was about the 
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age of thisun. Ah, that was when I lived in 
the country, afore we came to this drefful place ! 
They was all I had to remind me of my own 
smiling boy. But never mind, I shall think that 
I seed ’em last on jest sich a babe as he, and it’ll 
make me think the child is still living.” 

Poor Beasie’s heart was too full to allow her 
to thank her kind benefactress. She took the 
woman’s hand and looked into her face, while 
she strove in vain to express her gratitude. The 
woman stooped and kissed her forehead, and then 
kissing the child, restored it to its mother. 

“Come,” she said, “we must go back to the 
waiting-room. God bless you, and be on your 
side |’’ 

Several turnkeys were in the room when they 
re-entered it, and Bessie and the child looked so 
different from what they appeared on the pre- 
vious night, that a murmur of admiration passed 
around among those rude men. 

“* She’s a right good looking gal,” said one, to 
his comrades. ‘Pity one sich as she should be 
scragged,”” 

The prison van had by this time arrived, and 
Bessie and her babe, with a dozen other women, 
were orderdd to get inside. And in the course of 
a few minutes they found themselves awaiting 
examination before the lord mayor and the re- 
corder at Guildhall. 

It soon came to Bessie’s turn. The shop- 
keeper, a keen, Jow-visaged, sharp little man, 
was in waiting, with the officer who arrested her. 

“What is this case, constable?” said the 
recorder. ° 

‘“‘ A case o’ shop-liftin’, your worship.” 

** Ah!’ exclaimed the recorder, while the lord 
mayor lowered the newspaper he was reading, 
and looking Bessie in the face, glanced at his 
brother-magistrate, and said : 

‘* Pity—so young, and so good-looking !”’ 

“« State the particulars,”’ said the recorder. 

The shopkeeper related how he had noticed 
the young woman the night before, looking sus- 
piciously into the different shops as she passed 
up and down Oxford Street, and suspecting her 
object, he had secreted himself near his shop- 
door, when, just as he expected, the woman 
made a grab at a handkerchief and carried it off. 
He followed, brought her back to the shop, and 
sent for a constable and had her arrested. He 
hoped, he added, that his lordship, and his honor 
the recorder would have her committed, as the 
goods were found upon her. He and his broth- 
er-shopkeepers were great losers by that kind of 
business, and the thefts were always committed by 
young, good-looking women, who were least 
likely to be suspected. They always pleaded 
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starvation and a first offence. But he was de 
termined to prosecute in all cases. It was the 
only way to stop such depredations. 

“You are sure that this was the woman ?” 
said the lord mayor. 

“Sure, my lord? Why, I took the handker- 
chief from her pocket with my own hands.” 

“‘ It was not slipped into her pocket by some 
one who wished to escape detection?” said the 
recorder. ‘Such tricks are done. This young 
woman appears to be respectable.” 

‘<There was no one else in sight, your honor, 
not within half a mile. The night was so 
stormy all honest folks were indoors.” 

‘‘I did take the handkerchief, gentlemen,” 
sobbed Bessie. ‘I was sorely tempted. My 
babe was starving. I thought he was dying. I 
had no home to go to—no food for him, nor for 
myself. I regret now that we did not both dic.” 
And she briefly told how her husband had been 
seized by the press-gang, and how she had been 
turned from the home of her childhood, and had 
come up to London to seek the only relative she 
knew of, and had sought in vain. 

“IT am sorry, very sorry,” said the lord mayor. 
“But by your own confession you are guilty. 
No amount of destitution can excuse theft. The 
crime of shop-lifting has increased very much of 
late, and the courts are determined to visit it 
with the most extreme severity. Examples must 
be made. It must be puta stop to. You stand 
fully committed for trial.” 

Bessie, sobbing bitterly, was removed by‘the 
officers. 

“Poor young thing!” said the lord mayor, 
shaking his head. ‘Hers is a hard case. J am 
really sorry for her.” 

‘‘She is very handsome,” said the recorder. 
And the magistrates passed to the examination 
of the next case. 

Within a few weeks the Quarter Sessions came 
on. Bessie was arraigned at the criminal court 
of the Old Bailey for shop-lifting, found guilty 
by her own confession, but was recommended to 
mercy by the jury, on account of her youth and 
the hardships of her case. The judge, in sen- 
tencing her to die, told her that the recommen- 
dation of the jury should be attended to. But 
he warned her not to hope for mercy, but to pre- 
pare herself for death. 

It seems impossible to us of the present gen- 
eration, that such insignificant crimes could be so 
terribly punishcd. Now-a-days the people would 
not permit sach judicial murders to take place. 
Such deeds of horror would cause a revolution. 
But it is true, that even thirty-five years ago, 
more than one young woman was hanged for 
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stealing the most trifling articles from a shop, 
though it was proved to be a first offence, and 
that starvation was the cause. This case of 
Bessie Milton’s is true in its general details. 
And in one instance, a young girl of seventeen 
was hanged for stealing a pair of socks worth 
two shillings—the shopman who caused the ar- 
rest having been a discarded lover, who it was 
almost proved had laid a trap {& her out of shoer 
revenge ! 

No notice was taken of the recommendation 
of the jury by the Home Secretary, notwithstand- 
ing many persons who had witnessed the trial, 
signed a petition in the poor girl’s behalf. She 
was left for death with half a dozen others— 
among them two hardened burglars who had 
committed a horrible murder, and a youth of 
sixteen who had stolen a pair of shoes from a 
room-mate ! 

Bessie lett a letter for her husband, should he 
ever return, and the compassionate wife of the 
turnkey promised to adopt her child. She would 
not, however, part with the infant until the last 
moment, and she appeared on the scaffold with 
the babe at her breast, only handing it to the 
chaplain when the hangman had adjusted the fa- 
tal noose. A dead silence prevailed among the 
vast multitude who had assembled to witness the 
shocking spectacle, and when the drop fell, and 
the innocent, ill-used girl hung suspended in 
mid air, a groan of indignation relieved the pent- 
up feelings of the horrified spectators. Many 
females fainted, and strong, stern men shed tears. 
The turnkey’s wife proved as good as her word, 
and adopted the babe, having promised the moth- 
er to restore it to its father, if he ever returned 
and demanded it. 





Twelve months after this tragedy, the Thun- 
derer arrived at Spithead. James Edwards was 
boatswain of the ship. The frigate had captured 
several of the enemy’s vessels, and the crew had 
alarge amount of prize money due to them. 
Edwards’s share was sufficient to purchase back 
the old homestead. He was paid off, and com- 
ing ashore his first care was to hasten to S——, 
where he supposed his wife and child were still 
living. His agony, his horror may be imagined, 
but cannot be described, when he learned the sad 
history of his wife’s death. For some weeks he 
acted like a madman. Then he hurried up to 
London, and sought out the wife of the turnkey 
who had the care of his child. From her lips he 
learned the sad particulars of his wife’s last 
moments. 

“Have you come to claim the boy?” asked 
the woman, with as much dread lest he should 


this night you shall meet your fate! 
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answer “yes,” a8 if he had been her own child. 

“No,” replied the grief-stricken man. “I 
have placed my pay and prize-money, to the 
amount of five hundred pounds, in H—’s bank 
for his benefit. The interest is to pay for his 
education, and the principal he will claim when 
he is twenty-one years of age. Be a mother to 
him. Iam away . — again, and shall return 
to England no more.’ 

He wrung the kind-hearted rome ’s hand and 
quitted the pfison. 

The next morning the city was thrown into a 
state of intense excitement in consequence of the 
mysterious murder of Mr. Higgins, the linen- 
draper of Oxford Street. He was found dead in 
his counting-room, pierced to the heart by a pistol- 
bullet. All that was known of the affair, was 
that some of the neighbors had heard the report 
of a pistol at eleven o’clock on the preceding 
night. The first supposition was that he had 
committed suicide, but no pistol could be found, 
and in searching for the weapon a Ictter was 
picked up from the floor. It was written ina 
good hand, by a person of education, though the. 
writer had evidently labored under termiBle men- 
tal excitement. It ran as follows : 


‘‘Murderer of the innocent Bessie Edwards, 
You are 
doomed. Her manes shall be avenged, and your 
at shall be sent, red with her blood, to the 

lace of eternal torment. 1—her husband, will 

the instrument of v ce. And the deed 
of sacred justice done, | fly my accursed country 
forever—her sworn, bitter enemy! ‘That she 
may be blasted and destroyed furever. is the sin- 
cere prayer of the betra ved 

“James Epwarps.” 


Of course the murderer was now known, but 
all efforts to secure him proved fruitless, and the 
affiir was forgotten in the course of time. 

Some years afterwards, the war broke out be- 
tween England and the United States, and sev- 
eral English vessels were captured by the Amer- 
icans. Dnuring the terrific combat on Lake 
Champlain, which proved so disastrous to the 
British squadron, there was one seaman—a boat- 
swain on board one of the American vessels, 
who particularly distinguished himself by his 
courage, and by his vindictiveness. He gave no 
quarter, and being at last struck down by an 
Officer, while boarding an English brig, he re- 
fused quarter for himself. He was slain; and 
after the engagement, his mangled body was 
found covered with gore—the features retaining 
their stern, savage expression in death. Before 
he was thrown into the lake, his person was 
searched, and a locket was found on his Breast 
which contained a long lock of silky brown hair. 
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Pasted inside the locket wut, piece of papér 
‘on which was written : 

“Bessie Edwards—bas¢ly murdered by ‘the 
laws of England, January 19, 18—.” 

The singularity of this insctiption led to inves- 
tigation, and the particulars of the trial and ex- 
ecution of Bessie were resuscitated. The sea- 
man had been several years in the service of the 
United States, and had been entered on the 
ship’s books as James Wilson, but there existed 
no doubt that he was the veritable James Ed- 
Wards, the husband of the innocent, murdered, 
and fearfully avenged Bessie. 





Tit! POWER OF SILENCE. 


A epoed woman in New Jersey was sadly an- 
noyed by a termagant neighbor who often visited 
her and provoked a quarrel. She at last sought 
the counscl of her pastor, who added sound com- 
mon sense with his other good qualities. Having 
heard the story of her wrongs, he advised her to 
ecat herself quietly in the chimney-cormer when 
next visited, take the tongs in hand, look steadily 
into the fire, and whenever a hard word came 
from her neighbor’s lips, gently snap the tongs, 
without uttering a word. A day or two after- 
‘wards the woman catne again to her pastor with 
a bright and laughing face to communicate the 
effect of this new antidote for scolding. Her 
troubler had visited her, and, as usual, com- 
menced her tirade. Snap went the tongs. 
Another volley. Snap. Another still. Snap. 
“Why don’t you speak?’ said the t t, 
more enraged. Snap. “Do speak; I shall split 
if you don’t speak,” and away she went, cured 
of her malady by the magic of silence. It is 
hard work fighting a Quaker. It is poor work 
scolding a deaf man, it is profitless beating the 
air. One-sided conttoversies do not last long, 
and generally end in victory for the silent party. 
— Evangelist. 





BURMESE CIGAR HOLDERS. 


One custom, however, which struck me as be- 
{ng comical in a high degree, was that of boring 
in the lobe of the ear a large hole, in which (ac- 
eording to an individual’s wealth or position) he 
or she stuffs a gold, silver, paper, gilt, or wooden 
ornament; and invariably, when the aperture is 
rot otherwise occupied, men, women, and boys, 
use it as a cigar holder; that is, suppose they’re 
interrupted in the enjoyment of the cigar, they 
as instantly clap the unburned portion within the 
ear as a butcher, when making use of both his 
hands, places his knife in his mouth. Then, al- 
though none wear shoes, boots, or stockings, and 
notalways sandals, few are to be seen without the 
tee, or umbrella, the color and material of which 
(white being exclusively royal) marks the rank 
or office in every class of society.—The White 
islephant, by William Datton. 

ere Eom Prete attienteloms 
PITY. 


pet gem hath dropped, and sparkles o'er his chain ? 
tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain, 

That starts at once, bright, pute. ftom pity’s mine, 
Already polished by the hand divine.—Brzon. 
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THE LAST HOURS OF SCHILLER. 


His head remained entirely unaffected until the 
sixth day. Onthe evening of that day he be- 
gan tos in broken accents, but was nevér 
wholly in¢ensible. When Karoline came to him 
on the seventh evening, he wished, as usual, to 
commence a conversation on subjects for trage- 
dies, and on the mode in which the loftier powers 
of man must be, cultivated. Karoline did not 
answer with hf usual vivicity, because she 
wished him tobe quiet. He felt this, and sor- 
row.ully said, ‘‘ Well, if no one any longer un- 
derstands me, I had better say no more.” He 
soon fell into a doze, but rambled much in his 
sleep. “Is this your hell? Is this your heaven ? 
he exclaimed, just before he awoke, looking up- 
wards, and gently smiling, as if a consoling an- 

el met his sight. On the 8th of Muy he waf- 
dered a good Seal. Toward evening he expressed 
a desire once more to seo the setting sun. The 
curtain was drawn aside, and ing with a 
cheerful and serene air at the bright rays of eve- 
ning, nature thus received his last farewell. 
When Karoline went up to his bed and asked 
how he felt, he said, ‘“ Calmer and calmer.” 
During the night he talked of Demetrius in his 
wandering fancies. The servant said that he 
repeatedilv prayed to God to save him from & 
lingering death. At hine o’clock in the moming, 
he became insensible. The dying man only ut- 
tered some unconnected words, chicfly Latin. In 
the afternoon the solemn moment of dissolution 
drew near. When his noble nature at last suc- 
cumbed, and a convulsion disturbed his features, 
Lotte strove to put his head in an easier position ; 
he recognized her, smiled, and his eye had already 
a glorified expression. Lotte sank down close 
beside him, and he kissed her. This was the last 
symptom of consciotsness.— Life of Schiller. 





THE POET COWPER. 


“If there is a good man on earth,” Lord 
Thurlow was wont to say, “it is William Cow- 
per.’ From his childhood, he possessed a heart 
of the most exquisite tenderness and sensibility. 
His life was ennobled by many private acts of 
beneficence ; and his exemplary virtae was such, 
that the opulent sometimes delighted to make 
him their almoner. In his sequestered life at 
Olney, he administered abundantly to the wants 
of the poor; and before he quitted St. Alban’s, 
he took upon himself the charge of a necessi- 
lous child, in order to extricate him from the 
perils of being educated by very profligate pa- 
rents; this child he educated, and afterwards ha 
him settled at Oundle, in Northamptonshire.— 


Life of Cowper. 





The foundation of knowledge must be laid by 
reading. General principles must be had from 
books, which, however, must be brought to the 
test of real life. In conversation you never get 
a&system. What is said upon a subject is 10 be 
gathered from a hundred people. ‘The parts of a 
trath which 2 man gets thus, are at such a dia- 
tance from each other that he never attains to a 
full view.—Johnson. 
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{ontontat.} 
PORMALITY. 


SY tsa. AMEND ebERHAET. 


I wandered o'er a cold and (esert land. 
The white earth rang beneath my feet; the frost 
Wove jewels in my beard, and all around 
I saw huge iceberys pierce the sky, and send 
A shiver through the air. A freezing crowd 
Was preesing on, besieging these cold seaks 
With bitter cries. 
T learned these fceberge were 

The homes of living men—that far beneath 
The icy shell there glowed a genial warmth. 
Hope flashed within my heart, and gave my limbs 
A Mant’s strength. I rushed along, and struck 
A peak with wild, resistless force. The shell 
Was shattered—through the opening crevice gleamed 
A fiash of leaping, laughing fire. The crowd 
Filled all the air with shouts of joy, until 
The cold peak quivéred with the sound—but he 
Within seemed stung with shame, to show the world 
That warmth was found beneath his icy sheil. 

He closed the crevice—closed each door of air 
Until the fire grew dim and died; and then 
He lay and shivered fill his limbs grew cold 


And stiff as death. 

I beard a voice. 
A light flashed through my brain. A truth 
Had been revealed—a lesson taught. 





[onrautAL.] 
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BY LIZZIE E. BREWSTER. 





Ir was two days before Christmas, chilly 
without, but warm within; and so, negligently 
reclining upon & sofa, I read—contented to let 
the world manage its own holidays, so long as I 
was sure of mine. Bat just then I was dis- 
turbed ; a note had been left for me at the door. 
‘Quickly my eyes ran over the tiny sheet, so 
closely filled with its delicate running chirog- 
raphy; but the news I wanted was not there. 
Vexed, I tossed the gilt-edged messenger to the 
opposite end of the loange, and sank into 4 half 
true, half improbable speculation, upon the in- 
constancy of man. 

“Of all the ansatisfactory creatures upon the 
earth, young doctors stand par ercellénce.” This 
was my exclamation; and for a while, I rather 
encouraged the disappointed feelings the note had 
aroused. ‘Taking the entire class, I do think 
they are the most stupid set in existence.” But 
here I paused ; for, looking up, I met the clear, 
cairn depths of Aunt Martha’s eyes. I did not 
like the rebuke they silently conveyed, 80 con- 
tinued, determinedly : “ But, auntie, I really do 
think so!” 
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“What ?” 

“ That the graduates from every medical col- 
lege in the land are a set of heartless heathen— 
only fit to take their own drugs.” 

* But she gently shook her head. 
"* You don’t include Aim in that sweeping as- 
sertion, do you ?” 

“Indeed I do, then; he is the most heartless 
of them all, and what’s more—”’ 

“Hush, hash, child! Don’t say what you may 
live to regret.” 

“ Regret!” There was all the contempt of my 
nature accehted upon that one word. Good 
Aunt Martha seated herself beside me. 

“ Now, Hattie, what is itso provoking ?” 

“It’s enough to provoke any one. Wait, 
thongh, till I tell you.” And I continued grow- 
ing more vexed, as I recited my troubles. “ Last 
week Dr. Hope invited me to the sleighing party 
for to-morrow night, which is Christmas eve. 
Everything is splendid, all our set are going, 
aud we never had so fine sleighing before. But 
the doctor is not to be found; he has left town, 
without a word to any one—zone, nobody knows 
where ; and what is worse, there is not one bit 
of an apology for me.” 

“Bat you are anreasonable—ho might have 
been called unexpectedly !’’ 

“Yes, there it is; unexpectedly, or suddenly, 
or some other excuse, covers all the sbort-com- 
ings of thede sons of Esculapius. I’m heartily 
tired of it. As to waiting for his return, V’ll not 
do it, but accept Ned’s invitation this evening.” 

‘©O, 1 wouldn’t!” broke in Aunt Martha, upon 
this tirade. ‘ You may be sure he’ll come, if hé 
can; and even if he shouldn’t, I would stay at 
home.” 

“ Yes, and have it said I didn’t join the party 
because the doctor was away.” 

‘And ’twould be the trath, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“It sha’n’t be, for I’m going!’ And I picked 
up the note and threw myself back upon the lux- 
urious citshiois, more troubled than ever—lesé 
because I had spokeg words I did not believe of 
a good man, than that I was sorry for them as 
soon as uttered. 

Aunt Martha laughed; this was the drop in 
the overflowing cup, and my slipper beat an angry 
rote upon the carpet. After a few moments’ 
silence, she left the room; while I, for appear 
ance’s sake, lifted the open volume still lving fare 
downward beside me, and feiyned to read. Soon 
Bomé one éntered. 

«Hattie dear,” it was Aunt Martha’s gent 
totes, “I’m going ont now; if you have fmr- 
chases to make, I’! attend to them.” 

The memorandam I had already prepared ; 
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so springing lightly up the broad steps, from my | 
room I brought my portemonniae and dropped it 
over ‘the balustrade into the hands upturned to 
receive it. 

‘‘ You'll not see me again till tea-time. Goad- 
by! T’ll try to find the doctor.” And then the 
street door closed, and I was alone. 

Walking back tomy chamber, I paused before 
Aunt Martha’s door. It was unfastened, and 
pushing it open, I entered. There was something | 
of the owner’s spirit pervading this room. I ! 
always felt more calm and quiet here, and now 
its gentle, sunny influence soothed the inward | 
chafings. I walked to the window; but the 
still falling snow brought too vividly the memory 
of my disappointment; and, turning away, my 
eyes fell upon the writing-desk, wherein lay se- 
crets I longed to sec revealed. The drawer was 
fastened, but upon the floor, with the draught of | 
the register rustling its unclasped leaves, was the 
treasuro I had so long coveted, Aunt Martha’s 
journal. She had evidently been writing, for 
the still undried ink accounted for its appear- 
ance. Four hours were safely mine. Bounding 
to the hall, I ordered that no one should be ad- 
mitted, that I was engaged until tea-time. Thien 
locking the door, I took this diary of a woman’s 


hopes and fears, and with a feeling almost of 


| 
| 


veneration, I thought of those leaves whereon 
lay the working of a human heart—the hidden 
mysterics of a human life. And opening the 
book, I read: 

“Nov. Ist.—Eighteen to-morrow. Herbert 
says I am not dignified, because I helped Charlie 
fusten his windmill to the gate post. He in- 
quired if it was my new bonnet, or the new min- 
ister, which made me so anxious to attend church 
to-morrow. I did not tell him—though both had 
a share, apart from really wishing to go the day 
Iam eighteen. I am glad it falls upon the 
holy Sabbath. 

“Nov. 2nd.— What a day of excitement it has 
been! When I arose, the morning was beau- 
tiful; the whole air seemed redolent of the sacred 
Sabbath. I thought to spend the hours quietly, 
that I might look into my heart, and on this, my 
eighteenth birthday, root out the evil and uphold 
the good; but the morning, like the budding 
promise of womanhood, deceived us. Herbert 
took me to church with his new colt. The ser- 
mon was suited to my wants; it refreshed and 
strengthened the spirit. Coming home, Herbert 
was as merry as cver, though I fancied he did 
not like me to praise so highly the handsome 
young minister, fur he asked me abruptly what I 
thought of Dr. Grove, whom he presented. 
And when I replied 1 scarcely noticed him, he 
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said I was like the rest, and struck the colt. 
But just then, we were turning to the house; and 
the wind striking Charlie’s windmill, the noise 
and whip gave Pedro a start, and he upset us 
over the gate post. Dear Herbert was taken up 
much stunned; and for awhile, the death angel 
hovered over our dwelling. Fortunately Dr. 
Grove had seen the accident, and came to our 
assistance. I do not think papa was pleased to 
have so young a physician; but Herbert is his 
friend, and will have no other. He remains all 
night, for fear of fever. 

“ Nov. 7th.—Herbert is slowly improving ; the 
fever has at last abated, and the immediate dan- 
ger is past. Dr. Grove scarcely leaves his side, 
and has almost become one of the family. It is 
to his exceeding care we owe our brother’s life. 
Mr. Dalton, too, has been very attentive, coming 
every day to inquire for the sick, and offer as- 
sistance. Indeed the whole village seems alive 
in kindness towards him. 

“ Dec. 10th.—Now that Herbert is out of dan- 
ger, I almost dread his gradual recovery; for 
with his returning strength, we shall sce less of 
the doctor, who is preparing to leave us. I wish 
Herbert would not tease me so much about Mr. 
Dalton, especially in Dr. Grove’s presence, for 
he is sure to look so at me, that the crimson 
blood will mount, regardless of every effort ; and 
Herbert always adds, ‘that blush confirms it.’ 
This morning, when he asked me to delay my 
walk that he might accompany me, Herbert 
coolly remarked, ‘ Dalton will be in;’ but as I 
readily acquiesced, he seemed satisfied, and 
answered, ‘then both can be better spared.’ We 
went to the mill race; for once I could be myself 
in the doctor’s presence, and never did I enjoy 
his company so well. He seemed equally 
pleased, and we agreed to go to the pond to- 
morrow. When we reached home, Mr. Dalton 
stood at the gate, waiting our return. I did not 
notice, at the time, that the doctor hardly re- 
turned his quict bow. For me life was so bright, 
that I would have met any living object kindly ; 
and I stood, for a moment, and spoke with him. 
He gave me a bunch of late chrysanthemum, and 
I passed into the sick room, still holding them in 
my haud. Herbert noticed them, for he laughed, 
exclaiming, ‘that it was too bad to go to walk 
with one gentleman, and wait till I got home for 
another to give me flowers.’ The cloud gath- 
cred in the doctor’s face ; this time I dispelled it. 
Taking a glass, I placed them in water by the 
bedside, saying we would all enjoy their beauties. 
When I looked up, the smile had come back, the 
shadow flown. 

“ Dec. 11th.—A rainy day! Nothing but rub- 
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ber boots and oil snits could venture ont. 
walk, of course, was given up. This morning, 
while in the breakfast-room alone, Dr. Grove 
entered. Ho came and stood beside me in the 
window, both watching,the storm without. I 
said, hardly above my breath—‘ Isn’t it too bad ?” 

“«¢The earth wanted the rain,’ he answered. 

«“«But I wanted my walk.’ I felt very mach 
like pouting. 

“How the sunshine swept over his face ! 

“‘Do you really feel disappointed ?’ 
questioned. 

“* Indeed I do, and this ugly rain has come.’ 

“In a moment he said, slowly—‘ I am glad it 
rains.’ 

“‘O—’ T began; but something in his eyes 
taught mine to fall. 

“Then, as steps approached, he added: ‘It 
tells me vou enjoyed our walk yesterday, even 
though you gained no flowers.’ And he passed 
from the room. 

“Why will Herbert tease any one that is so 
sensitive ? 

“Dec. 14th.—What has come over Herbert? 
To-day he taxed me with flirting—and flirting, 
too, with the Rev. Mark Dalton! When I, 
asked if the cloth was exempt from such follies, 
he said he didn’t care, but ‘it troubled Frank.’ 
Troubled Frank Grove ! It is good to me if any 
art of mine is remembered by him. 

“Dec. 15th.—Herbert is certainly turning to 
anold maid. Mr. Dalton brought me a long 
wished-for poem this morning, and because I 
told him how much I thanked him, Herbert has 
taken me to task for it. 

“*You expressed more than you felt, because 
Frank was here,’ he said. 

“* Very true,’ I replied. 

“'O, Mattie’-—these are his very words— 
‘why will you do so? Frank is so sensitive, he 
will never declare his love while you are so 
perverse.’ 

“T laughed. ‘If he don’t dare to face the 
laydie faire, he has an able advocate. Do tell 
me, Herbert—is the doctor really interested ?’ 

“Here mama came in. I imagine she saved 
me a lecture. That boy, I really believed, 
thought I would at once make an acknowledg- 

ment, and forever give up all gentlemen’s atten- 
tion ; at least, he looked go. I could never bear 
his teasing, were he to know the truth. 

“Dee. 18th.—To-night we areto have a grand 
tleighride, Well for me I have a slight cold, so 
that I could consistently refuse Mr. Dalton’s in- 
vitation. As to Herbert’s opinion of Dr. 
Grove’s admirations, it surely is false ; for, ac- 
cording to all stories, he being the starter of the 
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enterprise, should at least ask if I were going. 
But we have neither exchanged a word on the 
subject, nor has Herbert mentioned it. My mind 
is well excrcised as to whom is the favored lady. 
After tea, I took my netting up stairs, and re- 
leased mama from her attendance upon Herbert. 
He seemed surprised, when I told him I should 
remain at home; but a peculiar smile rested 
within his eyes. That look I understood a half 
hour later, when the opening door admitted Dr. 
Grove. He seemed astonished at my presence, 
while Herbert’s curiosity gained complcte vic- 
tory, and he would know why we both were at 
home. 

‘““*« Never mind me,’ the doctor answered ; ‘all 
could not leave you. But I can’t account for 
Miss Mattie, unless Mr. Dalton forgot to prepare 
his next sermon, or is unexpectedly called to 
some wedding.’ 

“ But I answered, gaily: ‘It’s more probable 
he enjoys a sleighride to-night.’ 

“After a moment of thought, Dr. Grove said 
to me: 

“«T understood you were to go with Dalton. 
Indeed, he told me he had invited you.’ 

“‘ Very quietly I answered : 

“* He had not probably received my answer, 
when he told you.’ 

“ But it was a good evening, withal, and we 
enjoyed it. 

“Dec. 19th.—Herbert teased me not a little, 
to-day, for remaining at home last night. He 
said the doctor staid, because he thoucht I was 
to go with another. Very foolish in hig, but it 
turned much to my enjoyment. What spirit 
possesses me, sometimes, to trouble him? To- 
day, for instance, when Mr. Dalton called, he 
alluded to my absence, and was pleased to,say I 
was much missed. I said it was indeed to be re- 
gretted, but that I might have added to my cold. 
Did Frank Grove believe that my real excuse ? 
He appeared to. 

“Dec. 23d.—For the past three days, the storm 
has raged with mad violence. Neighbors are 
parted by fac simile representations of the Arctic 
lands. Everything not of reasonable height is 
lost beneath the soft, still covering. Here, we 
have spent delightful days. Dr. Grove was 
never half so entertaining as now.. I should be 
less a woman did I not know, though no word 
has confirmed it, that the love of his heart is 
mine. Those charming little attentions he pays 
me are certainly calculated to make one self- 
satisfied. Papa and mama exchange knowing 
glances I don’t much like. 

“ Dec. 24.—Herbert is down in the sitting- 
room. Dr. Grove expects, every mail, to be 
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summoned to join his sister's wedding-party, 
with which he travels south. Yesterday, when 
he left, he asked if I were engaged this after- 
noon at four; I was not, and he said he could 
not call again till then, and he hapeq mach J 
would be at home. This morning, Sue sent me 
a note; she was going with Annie and Mr. Dal- 
ton to visit old Miss Marrows. Would I take 
the extra scat? we shonld be home by two. 
This is our annual Christmas visit; still, but for 
the look in Herbert’s eyes, I would not have 
gone. It was past the appainted hour, when 
we started. Herbert persisted that J ought not 
to go; but they promised to be back, and I 
would not give in. The road proved bad. 
There was more than we expected, to be done 
for the poor soul. Hours slipped, and when we 
re-entered, the broad street lamps brightly burn- 
ing shone from the tall posts, and the clock 
struck six,as I hung my blanket shawl on the 
hat-rack. Herbert looked grave when he saw 
me; but it was mama who told me Dr. Grove 
had been punctual—that he seeme | disappointed 
at my absence—and had called twice at the 
door, anxious for my return. 

“Dec. 25th.—Christmas, with ite green gar- 
lands and happy faces, is with us. To me, it 
comes with no merriment. This morning, 
mama brought me a package; I knew the 
writing, and opened it in my own room. It 
proved to be a book, and on the fly-leaf was 
written—‘ A merry Christmas and a kind fare- 
well to Miss Mattie. F.G.’ Then I knew he 
had left us. I turned the leaves, but the letters 
mingled, ‘and I read no word. A note slipped 
from between its pages, and there I read of the 
heart I had lost—no, thrown away. And now 
he had left us, never to return. Called to take 
the nignt train, while I, with merry mingling of 
bells, had entered the village, he, with a sad 
heart and the shrick of whistle, had passed out. 
One sentence I did not like. He writes: ‘I 
shall have no correspondent in the village, for I 
could not bear to hear your name connected 
with another; yot I will wish you all happiness.’ 
. He is a good friend, and 8 worthy man. And 
he adds: ‘Our life walk will unite no more on 
earth. MayI only so live, that in heaven I 
may meet you!’ 
star; there, where no suffering comes, we will 
not be parted. On Chnstmas eve will I search 
my heart, to bind the good in sheaves and cast 
out the chaff. May I be able to say, each year, 
‘this has been better than the last.’ Afterwards, 
I went down to Herbert, and placed the letter in 
his hand. When he had read it, he drew mo to 
him. 


These words shall be my pole- 
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““My poor Mettie,’ be said, ‘we must try 
and forget him.’ 

‘“‘* No,’ I answered, ‘rather let his name be 
sacred between us.’ ” 

It waa growing dusk, I turned the leaves 
to close the journal, when my glance rested upon 
the darker ink of that day. These sentences 
seemed to rise up and meet my eye: 

‘‘Nine years ago to-morrow, my trial came te 
me. Dear Hattie trembles upon the brink 
whereon I slipped. May she be spared the sor- 
row that has chastened and humbled this heart! 
May her life be one of greater happiness and 
beauty !”’ 

I laid the volume as I had found it; but within 
my heart dwelt a clearer knowledge of life’s du- 
ties, and of woman’s mission. J trembled at the 
sameness of our destiny, and determining that 
the gay party should go without my presence, I 
descended to the parlor. 

As I carelessly swung backward and forward, 
in the comfortable rocking-chair, waiting Aunt 
Martha’s return home, Cousin Kate entered. 
As we exchanged greetings, I saw that she was 
troubled, and asked what it was that annoyed 
her. 

” « Not much,” she answered. ‘I’ve brought 
home that nubia you sent me for to-morrow.” 

“But you'll need it, if it’s like oer i 

But she shook bet head. 

“I’m not going.” 

All summer, Kate had been confined to the 
bedside of an invalid ‘mother, deprived for the 
season of all our amusements, and the party 
was entirely on her account; and so I told her. 

“Don’t, Hattie!” she said; and the tears 
filled her eyes. ‘I know it all, and I want to go 
so much! But there’s no one to stay with 
mother.” 

“‘Where’s Susan ?” 

“Her brother is to be married. No, I 
can’t go!” 

“Yes you can.” Glad wasI of any excuse 
for remaining at home, and here offered a golden 
opportunity for doing good. ‘‘I’m not going,” 
I answered her look of wonder. ‘‘ Tell Wilson 
to call for me, as the party passes, and he can 
bring me back in the same way.” 

“ But Hattie—”’ 

“No buts—run home and get ready !” 

I pushed her toward the door; but not before I 
saw another tear-drop glisten on her cheek, this 
time for gladness. 

The nextday was what such davs should be— 
the crowning efforts of a dying year. I had not 
told Aunt Martha my intentions; but as I saw 
her anxious look, I answered it. 
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“No, ’'m not going. I sit with aunt, that 
Kate may go.” . 

She nodded her approval, aud I knew she was 
contented. The hours, like all hours, whether 
laden with pleasure or pain, passed evenly on- 
ward, and evening greeted us. I was all ready, 
when Wilson called. Aunt Martha kissed me, 
as she clasped my furs, and murmured : 

“You are right now, my child.” Ah, little 
did we imagine how a jealous love could pervert 


* the act. 


“Not ready yet!’ That was my exclamation, 
as Tentcred aunt’s chamber, for Kate stood by 
the grate as quiet as though sleighrides were 
tabooed. “ Hurry, child! where are your things ? 
Here, take my cloak! it was made for such occa- 
sions.” And I threw the warm plaid over her 
shoulders. 

As I drew her hook and eyes together under 
her rosy chin, she said : 

“Tt isn’t right Icaving you here.” 

“Yes it is; it’s always a privilege to stay 
with annt. So hurry off, and give us a long 
evening !” 

When the stillness of the night air brought to 
us the last cadence of the chiming bells, I told 
aunt how it came that I wished to remain, and 
of reading the journal. 

“Martha has been true to her first love,” she 
answered ;; ‘(and Christmas eve is devoted to 
his memory and the reviewal of her heart's pro- 
gress in its predestined work of good. By much 
suffering, has she been purified; meekly she 


accepted her cross, and great must be her 


reward.” 

Then we talked of other matters, and the 
evening gliding unconsciously away, brought the 
return of the party. A merry word here and 
there to the occupants of the sleighs, and again 
seated by my gallant conductor, we sped onward 
towards home. With much ado over the short- 
ness of our ride, he assisted me to alight; and 
With merry adicus, we parted. As I turned to 
answer with saucy retort the worded bonbon he 
had thrown me, I saw the dark outline of a man 
beneath the opposite trees. The shadow upon 
the snow seemed the figure of the doctor. Was 
I right 2 

Two miles from Wellfleet, was the railroad 
station; and here, on Christmas eve, alighted 
Weary travellers homeward bound. Sleighs 
etood in readiness for passengers, and many a 
Jehu cracked his long whip, in expectation of the 
Christmas fee. As two gentlemen stepped upon 
the platform, the slight form of a Ind attracted 
their attention, while the younger of the two 
addressed him. 


“Ah, James! I hardly expected you.” 

“T’ve Been to the train, sir, every night since 
you left.’” ® 

‘Glad to see me, then? That’s right. Get 
the trunks, now, while we stow.away.” 

A moment more, and they were gliding over 
the icy road, leaving far behind the lights of 
Wheatly station. Near to the town, the passing 
current brought to their ears the dashing sound 
of bells; and carefully James turned aside hig 
horses, cutting new tracks on the pathless snow, 
and waited their approach. Gaily the party 
came on, and ag they passed, kindly salutations 
greeted the occupants of the doctor’s sleigh. 
With a smile to all, he returned their cordia] wel- 
come; save once, when, for a moment, he 
thought he recognized the hood and cloak of 
Hattie Morris. But as quickly came the remem- 
brance how like one to another all ladies’ apparel 
seemed, and the momentary pain vanished. 

“Hurry home, James! I’ll overtake them 
yet.” And soon the noble steed stood quietly at 
the hotel steps. Here, turning to his silent com- 
panion, he asked—‘ When shall you call?” 

“Not to-night; leave me alone, and to-mor- 
row, God willing, we will go together.” 

Ushering him into his own quiet parlor, with a 
“good night,” Dr. Hope left him; and bound- 
ing down the long stairs, ance more drew the 
baffalo robes around him. Taking the reing in 
his own hands, he passed to another street. Ag 
he drew his horse’s prancing step into 3 mo- 
ment’s quict gnit, before a plain stone building, a 
companion hailed him. 

“Too late, doctor.” 

“Why?” 

“They were off half an hour ago.” 

“‘T could overtake them, if an hour ahegd.” 

“‘I know your Hero can’t be beat, but where’s 
your lady ?”” He saw the doctor’s glance, as it 
rested upon the windows opposite, and he 
answered it. “ Hattie Morrig went with the 
rest.” 

The doctor started ; he remembered the hoad 
and cloak. 

‘ You didn’t suppose she was going to lose the 
ride on your account? Come take me in! ]’m 
the one left.” 

“No!” answered the young man. “I sha’n’t 
go; but you are welcome to the sleigh.” °And 
handing him the reins, he stepped upon the. 
pavement. 

With a “much obliged, you’d better go,” the 
other drove off; while the doctor, torn with jeal- 
ousy, determined to watch the return, and with 
his own eyese verify the report. Hours—long, 
dreary hours to him—had passed, when the 
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mingling of merry laughter and meryjer bells 
proclaimed their approach. All but one swept 
past the Mone house. Well he knew the girlish 
form that bounded so lightly to the door, and in 
her own clear, ringing tones, he heard her answer 
to the remark of her companion. 

‘“You are much mistaken ; I never enjoyed an 
evening better.” 

‘‘ Not one regret for me,” he thought. “ Well, 
it is better to find it out so, than to have been re- 
fused to-morrow.” And the doctor passed home- 
ward, in vain trying to rub out from his heart’s 
tablet the face and form so long engraven there. 





It was nearly eleven, and on Christmas morn- 
ing, that Aunt Martha and I, as we talked cosily 
in the parlor, were somewhat startled by the an- 
nouncement of two gentlemen callers. One was 
the doctor, the other a fine-looking man of thirty- 
seven. My aunt must have seen differently, for 
she turned deathly pale, and sank back in her 
chair. Only this I saw, for,obeying the doctor’s 
motion, I followed him to the study. Then I 
asked—‘ Who is he 2” 

“My uncle, Frank Grove; who apparently 
procured me an office in Wheatly, that I might 
practice medicine, but in reality to find if Martha 
Morris had ever married.” 

With the name, a rush of memory swept my 
heart, and I knew this to be her reward; that 
henceforth her trials were ended. For himself, 
Dr. Hope was on his dignity ; nor once did he 
unbend all that evening. He asked how I en- 
joyed my ride, and I answered, “ greatly.” 

‘‘T saw you when you alighted,” he said. 

‘‘Ah, then that was you opposite! When did 
you come ?” 

‘“‘In the last train. I could have gone to the 
sleighing !”” How coldly, and with what an 
accent this was said ! 

“Did you call?” I asked. 

“No. I knew you had gone.” 

After this, we talked in monosyllables until 
summoned to the parlor, where I was presented 
to Dr. Grove. It was a merry Christmas dinner 
we enjoyed that day, for, in spite of Dr. Hope’s 
grave face, I could not but sympathize in the 
‘calm, deep happiness of the elder members of 
our party. 

As we sat together, the next evening, Dr. 
Grove called me to him. 

“ Hattie,” he said, for already we had become 
fast friends, “(we want a wedding at New 
Year’s. Can you get Aunt Martha ready ?” 

“Yes, indced I can.” 

“ That is right,” he continued. “Martha and 
I have lost some of our best years by foolishness, 
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just as J am afraid that nephew of mine ia doing 
now. If you can help him out of those 
blues, do.” 

“Shall 11” I said, roguishly ; for very well I 
knew what the doctor believed. 

“Yes, go.” 

So half in fan, half in earnest, I advanced ; 
and holding out my hand, said demuarely : 

“Dr. Hope, I didn’t go to that ride on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

He took my hand ; I think he would have said 
I saw you, but I added: 

‘“‘T sat with aunt, that Kate might go, but re- 
turned home with the party.” 

He looked pleased. Thien said slowly : 

“But the hood and cloak ?”” 

Half provoked, I ran back to Dr. Grove. 

‘See!’ I said; “I’ve done my best, and yet 
he questions me.” 

Later in the evening, as I passed the doctor’s 
chair, I bent down and whispered—“ Kate wore 
them !” 

How those words lifted the dark clouds, and 
sent the sunlight of love flooding his whole heart, 
I knew afterwards, when, standing together in 
the library window, we talked of a double wed- 
ding at New Year’s that should have for its 
grooms two doctors. 

a 


WASHINGTON’S APPOINTMENT. 


On Thursday, the fifteenth of Junc, two days 
before the battle of Bunker’s Hill,,George Wash- 
ington was chosen commander-in-chief of ‘all 
the continental forces raised, or to be raised, for 
the defence of American liberty.” The ap- 
po paea was Officially announced to him on the 
ollowing day, and modestly accepted; and on 
the eighteenth he wrote a touching letter to his 
wife on the subject, telling her he must depart 
immediately for the camp; begging her to sum- 
mon all her fortitude, and to pass her time as 
agreeably as pe and expressing a firm re- 
liancé upon that Providence which had ever been 
bountiful to him, not doubting that he should re- 
turn safe to her in the fall. But he did not so 
return. Darker and darker grew the clouds of 
war; and, during more than seven years, Wash- 
ington visited his pleasant home upon the Poto- 
mac but once, and then only for three days and 
nights. Mrs. Washington spent the winter in 
camp with her husband ; and many are the tradi- 
tions concerning her beauty, gentleness, simplic- 
ity, and industry, which yet linger aronnd the 
winter quarters of the venerated commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the Revolution. For 
many long years she was remembered with affec- 
tion by the dwellers at Cambridge, Morristown, 
Valley Forge, Newburgh, and New Windsor. 
—Mount Vernon and tts Associations. 





SPEECH. 
Speech is the morning to the mind; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.—Ortwar. 
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{onremrat.] 
its DESIRE. 





BY EDGAR S. LORING. 





Blest Spirit of our Lord, come down, 
Aud dwell within my troubled heart; 
Drive hence the chilling earthly frown, 
Perfect in grace the heavenly crown, 
And gems of Jesus’ love impart! 


Long have I sought to look through thee 
Upon my Master’s glorious face; 

To live by faith, and joyous see 

The path to blest eternity, 

As gained by his unbaunded grace. 


O Spirit, cast thy glowing rays 

Unto my lingering, longing soul: 
Kad sweetly now the darksome days; 
Tell to the heart its Saviour’s ways, 
And how to reach the heavenly goal! 





[onraraL.] 


THE MANIAC 
— OR,— 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


SKATER: 





BY HARRY HARRWOOD LEECH. 


_Anp as we all brought our chairs closer to 
the fire, my grandmother said : 

“Well, girls, you cannot expect from me any 
romantic story, such as Mary gave us last night ; 
but what is better, I shall give you a history 
which shall be terrible enough, and only too true 
—too true,” she added, as though looking back, 
back through the long years. 

“¢ When I was a young girl I lived in Milford, 
beautiful Milford, with its straight streets and 
pretty cottages, and gardens in front, and the tall 
elms in regular rows on both sides of Main 
Street. Our house stood back a greater distance 
from the street than most of the dwellings, and 
the garden was my particular delight. The 
paths were regular, rather too prim perhaps to 
be graceful, but the box was always neatly 
trimmed, andI fancy a Quaker could not have 
arranged with more orderly neatness the various 
pots on the different stands scattered around. 

‘“< One evening, as I was watering as usual my 
favoritc pots containing geranium and heliotrope, 
I was startled by the voice of a stranger at my 
side : 

‘* ¢ Miss, is this the residence of Roger Brooks ?” 
he asked. 

‘TI looked up in surprise, and beheld a short, 
graceful looking young man, who had just alight- 
ed from the stage at the door, and found that the. 
driver was quickly unloading a large trunk and 
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from his allegiance to me. 
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some boxes, and I knew in an instant that he 
was a visitor my father had long been expecting, 
so I replied: 

“« « He does, sir, live here. You are Mr. Stewart, 
I suppose, whom he is expecting—walk in, sir.’ 

“‘ Morris Stewart was the son of my father’s 
oldest friend, who had now come to Milford to 
complete his law studies, and had written to my 
father several weeks before to request him to re- 
commend him to a boarding-house, so that he 
could at once settle when he arrived. By return 
of mail an answer was sent back by my father, 
‘that the son of William Stewart should find a 
welcome and a home from Roger Brooks as long 
as he liked to avail himself of them.’ Thus did 
Morris Stewart become an inmate of Roseleaf, 
as we called our home. Dear Roseleaf!” And 
grandmother sighed. 

“Ours was quite a monotonons life before the 
advent of Morris Stewart, but from the instant 
he became an inmate of our house, it was as ff 
some cheery music had suddenly been introduced 
into every room, and struck up new chords and 
exquisite harmonies with the sound of his ring- 
ing laugh and sweet voice. He was not what 
people would call handsome, but his was one of 
those generous, open faces, with bright, beaming 
eyes, and mouth with a woman’s sweetness lin- 
gering in the smile, that captivates and makes 
one trust the owner ere he speaks; and he had 
not long been an inmate of Roseleaf, ere I 
learned to watch his coming and going, his 
words and looks, as if my life depended on his 
actions. You smile, girls, and think I loved 
him. Yes, I did—with all the truth and warmth ~ 
of a woman’s first affection, ere I acknowledged 
the fact to my own inquiring heart. | 

“Two months of perfect happiness, which fled 
by on wings of love, two months of sweet de- 
lirium, ere the rosy air was charged with the 
heavy breath of sorrow. He said he loved me, 
and so he did, I know, and those words contained 
all of happiness tome. But my beautiful cousin 
Amy Howard came, and as her slight figure, 
with all its willowy grace, moved beside mine, 
and her floss-golden curls shaded a face of per- 


fect classic beauty, and her eyes of deep blue 


glimmered out from beneath the long brown 
lashes, and her merry laugh, so full of music, 
rippled forth from her beautiful mouth, I watehed 
him whilst the spell was upon him, and I saw 
her stealing his heart from me, and I knew in my 


. soul he was mine no more, for she was binding 


a chain round his heart, each link was formed of 
flowers, and she drew him slowly but surely 
He might have brok- 
en the bonds, but the witchery of her many 
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charms soon taught him the effort to do so would 
be fruitless. 

‘‘T have often tried to think, my children, that 
Amy Howard was not aware of my love for 
Morris, or that I was too cold, and did not 
make him feel how much he was to me, but after 
weighing all her actions I have rejected all these 
conclusions, and believe her heart was bent on 
conquest, and she cared not how mine was wrung 
so her vanity was satisfied. 

“ The full weight of misery was thrust upon 
me one night, when I caught a few words of theirs, 
as they sat in the embrasure of a deep window, 
the moon shedding her silver light full upon 
them, as its slant beams struggled through the 
leaves and branches which almost covered the 
porch in’ whose kind shadow I was sitting, Mor- 
ris Stewart said : 

“<T thought I loved her, Amy, but O, how 
yas I undeceived when I contrasted my calm 
affection for Margaret with the flood of passion 
which bathed my soul in joy, when I first learned 
that I was not indifferent to you.’ 

“‘Dear Morris,’ was the soft reply. 
then the sound of kisses reached me. 

“‘I was maddened then, and had my life de- 
pended on it, I could have remained no longer. 
I strode right into the window where they were 
sitting, with the light of misery and scorn burn- 
ing in my eyes, my heart thumping against my 
bosom, like the huge muffled clapper of a large 
bell beating against its sides. They rose up in 
confused haste, muttered something in an em- 
. barrassed tone, but I passed on without a word 
tomy chamber. That night of agony, girls, of 
over sixty years ago—that night of accusations, 
lamentations and prayer—my sweetest joy and 
only dream stolen from me, leaving not even 
hope behind—those hours of sorrow, which con- 
tinued till nature was almost exhausted, and I 
sank gasping, fainting upon the floor. When I 
arose, I felt hard and cold, as though I could 
take pleasure in some monstrous cruelty. God 
help me! I was wicked, unforgiving then.— 
Yes, over sixty years ago, and this grief comes 
back to me now with a fresh force.”” And grand- 
mother rocked to and fro in her high-backed 
chair, painful reflection giving an emphasis to 
her words, which was far from usual with her. 

“Poor grandmother !”’ we murmured, but our 
young minds could hardly grasp the story of that 
love over sixty years ago. Alas! perhaps we 
shall some day. 

‘ “ Well, two months ran on, and Amy Howard 
and Morris Stewart felt the disagreeableness of 
their position in our house. I know Morris 
could not help feeling that he had acted in a way 
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to earn the contempt and scorn of one so high- 
spirited as myself, but the enchantress, Amy, in 
her caresses, soon made him forget his annoyance. 
It was decided that on the following Monday, 
Morris was to leave our house for New York, 
whither he was to escort Amy home. And when 
my father, in his warm, blustering manner, said : 

““* Well, well, Morris, boy, Iam sorry you are 
going. Yonu’ve been a light and joy in the 
house since you came, and I know Maggie here 
will miss you. But we can’t expect to keep the 
eagle here, where he can soar no higher than the 
crow’s nest’s, he must find his eyrie, ch? Well, 
well.’ 

“But Morris Stewart was overwhelmed by 
his baseness on such occasions as theese. He 
would blush and stammer, look at me desperate- 
ly, only to find my quiet eyes animated with the 
light of cold contempt, and finally leave the 
room precipitately. 

“Tt was on the Saturday previous to the Mon- 
day on which Amy and Morris were to depart 
from Roseleaf. We had experienced for about 
a fortnight previous very cold weather, and Bush 
Lake was frozen over, and large parties had been 
skating there daily. It was proposed by my 
father that we should all go out upon the lake 
and view the skaters, and observe the skill of 
Stewart, who was reputed to be the finest skater 
in the neighborhood. So on Saturday morning 
I bundled up in my large cloak, and took my 
father’s arm in the hall, whilst Amy and Morris 
walked on before. A deep snow had fallen a 
few nights before, but the walking down the 
main street of Milford was quite good. On we 
trudged to the huge covered wooden bridge at 
the end of the town (that is a picture of Milford 
Bridge, girls, up stairs over my mantelpiece), and 
then walked down the banks on to the ice. 

‘The morning was quite cold, but there was 
no wind, and the sun shining warmly gave an 
air of cheerfulness to everything. When we got 
upon the lake it was a beautiful sight, and I will 
try to describe it to you in my poor way. 
Stretched out before us was Bush Lake, nearly 
a mile wide at a point above the bridge, its sur- 
face frozen almost without a ripple. From the 

‘shores which environed it, the high banks arose, 
with the tall trees skirting the edges, festooned 
with the pure drapery of ice and snow, each 
branch with its row of icicles, each leaf with its 
falling spray of snow, whilst the trunks were 
coated with the protecting ice which glistened as 
the morning’s sun flashed upon them. The high, 
uneven banks covered by the white glazed sur- 
face, with the straggling roots interlacing each 
other, twining, twisting in and out like massive 
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ropes of ice, now embracing a tiny fallen cedar, 
now locking in their icy embrace a huge chest- 
nat which had tumbled with the bank years be- 
fore—the bark all off, its jagged branches reach- 
ing out like arms, as though imploring a rescue 
from the cold embrace of the ice-coated roots. 
Then across the water, the pillars which fronted 
the State Lunatic Asylum loomed up grandly 
on the banks, with its splendid fagades, and Co- 
rinthian arches whose architectural beauty was 
the wonder and delight of all visitors. Opposite, 
the village with its regular streets, neat cottages, 
and church spires glistening in the sun, and the 
merry jingle of the sleigh-bells heard every few 
moments, as the wind bore the sounds to the 
hundreds upon the ice. 

“Amy Howard stood by my side. She was 
watching with pride the graceful evolutions of 
her lover, and he had not long been upon the ice 
before all eyes were attracted towards him, for 
his superiority was manifest. Up and down, 
with the case and grace with which such a man 
as he always invests the slightest action—back- 
wards and forwards, flying like the wind, then 
saddenly wheeling, whirling right and left at 
strange angles, or in peculiar circles. The sleds 
were stopped when he first began to skate, and 
the ladies stood up in them to watch the mo- 
tions ; then, gradually a large cirele was formed 
around him, and whilst eclipsing all his compet- 
ftors, at each new fantastic action a shout of ap- 
planse would spring up from the growing crowd. 
And his eyes sparkled, his cheeks were as rosy 
as the first blush of dawning day, and at each 
shout of admiration which he inspired, I saw 
Amy smile, and as he passed by where we stood, 
he waved his hand, and in an instant was gone; 
but when he came near me, I seemed to be blind- 
ed, the great lumps would rise in my throat as it 
to ehoke me, my temples throbbed, and the cords 
would swell and beat as though instinct with a 
hundred bitter lives, and each life a serpent to 
hiss into my ears, and sting into my brain, 
‘ False! false!’ And gazing still at Amy, I be- 
gan to hate her, and curse her in my heart for 
all the rnin of its hopes. But while my thoughts 
were in the greatest whirl of agony, a voice 
spoke to a stranger at my side—a man’s voice, 
yet soft and sweet as a melancholy sigh, first 
trembling into music. That voice seemed to 
startle me with its unearthly sweetness. I looked 
around at his words: . 

“<Sir, will you please favor me with your 
skates for a few moments?’ 

“** Certainly, sir,’ said the courteous lender. 

“<«Thank you, thank you!’ were his only 
words, but they seemed in the earnestness with 
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which they were uttered, like tho thanks of a 
man who had just received the dearest boon. 

“I gazed in wonder upon this man, and felt 
as though there was something terrible about his 
musical voice, and brilliant, glittering eye, some- 
thing wild and unearthly in his actions. He 
fastened on the skates, and when he stood upon 
them and made for the circle upon which Morris 
Stewart was skating, he sent up such a shout; it 
seemed full of exultation ; it was fall of melody, 
but such music as would woo to death. I shud- 
dered as I heard it. 

“Now alongside of Morris Stewart he stood 
in the midst of that circle, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to examine him. His appearance was 
startling. He was a man of medium height, 
slenderly built, with a sort of serpent’s elasticity 
in his winding motions. His face was cadaver- 
ous and pale, but lit up with a pair of dark, 
sparkling, defying eyes, which seemed to flash 
out an unearthly light. His hair was as black 
as midnight, long and straight, and hanging in 
coarse, unkempt profusion over his shoulders. 
Not a sign of a collar or handkerchief was visible 
about the neck, but the single-breasted coat he 
wore was buttoned closely up to the chin. The 
moment he joined Stewart, eager voices inquired : 

“«* Who is the stranger?” ‘ Who is the rival 
of Stewart for the honors?’ While not a few 
remarked, ‘ He looks as though he might be the 
devil,’ but none offered a solution of his identity. 

“ And now the two skaters commenced to 
glide over the ice, and the crisp rumble, rumble 
was heard, as their sharp skates cut tiny channels 
over its glassy surface. But no sooner had a few 
circuits been made around that circle, than the 
assembled hundreds in the crowd were aware that 
the mysterious skater was as superior in the art 
to Morris Stewart, as the latter was to the com- 
mon bystanders. His form swayed to and fro 
like the graceful motions of tiny waves in the 
summer, on this very lake; he seemed scarcely 
to touch the ice, he never looked where he was 
going, but whirled stars and names and flowers 
in the ice with his dexterous blades, more quick- 
ly than they could have been stamped in hot 
wax. He would jump high into the air, alight, 
and in an instant be spinning like a wheel—in 
another, dart off like an arrow from the bow, 
and before the cyes could take in his position,; be 
back again, carving the ice, and performing fan~ 
tastic and wonderful gyrations. Shout after 
shout was given by the delighted people,-but:I 
looked on in mute eurprise, and felt a sort of 
despairing dread, as if I were gazing at some 
festive scene, the end of which'would be a tragedy.. 

“ Gradaally this strange being rushed towards 
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the crowd, widening and enlarging it and at Inset 
opening avenues through it right and left. He 
seemed to be in the wildest excitement, his long 
hair flying, his angular body swaying, waving, 
stooping, his limbs crossed, straight or curved, 
and his wild laugh echoing amongst the hills. 
But now a stranger scene was about to dawn. 
This man seemed to be environed by about 
half a dozen men who scattered themselves 
around him at different distances. This I did 
Rot notice until Morris Stewart had come to the 
shore and was removing his skates, when an 
elderly gentleman addressed him : 

““« Mr. Stewart, we will have to be very can- 
tious; that man yonder, is an escaped lunatic 
from our asylum over the river. He came out 
of the gate this morning hanging to the springs 
of acarriage. I wish to ask of you a favor. 
Keep your skates on, and try to approach him 
so as to secure him; my men will all then come 
to your assistance.’ 

‘‘ There had been a few listeners to this disclo- 
sure besides ourselves, and when Morris started 
off again, there was a thrilling whisper through 
the crowd: ‘A maniac! A maniac skater!’ 

“Morris Stewart was quickly by his side, and 
laid out his hand to gragp the maniac’s shoulder, 
when the other turned as quickly as lightning and 
eluded him. Now it seemed to dawn upon the 
mind of the lunatic that he was pursued, and 
you are aware how preternaturally acute all their 
faculties seem to become under such circumstan- 
ces. So it was now a race indced—up and 
down, turning back and front with the agility of 
rope-dancers, over towards the ‘ Whirlpool’ they 
both skated. This place was never known to be 
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faces, ‘Ha, hn! Ho, ho!’ and the hills seemed 
in mockery to shriek, ‘Ha, ha! Ho, ho!’ But 
Stewart was now almost upon him; he had 
grasped his arm, but he writhed from him again. 
Then the fearful race continued on, on towards 
the Whirlpool once more. Its edge was almost 
gained. Morris Stewart made one fierce effort, 
and caught the maniac around the body, but in- 
stead of giving up to his captor, he turned quiek- 
ly and grasped Morris in return, while his eyes 
giared into his, and his hot breath blew upon his 
face, as if almost seorching it with his horrid 
maniac laugh, ‘Ho, ho! Ha, ha!’ It was now 
@ desperate struggle. Morris felt that the maniac 
was possessed of giant’s strength, and was drag- 
ging him slowly but surely to the yawning pool. 
He struggled, resisted with all his power, but at 
last sent up a fearfal cry, ‘Help! help !’ 

“The asylum keepers were hastening to his 
assistance -—- the crowd seemed paralyzed, ap- 
palled, save a few stragglers who were hastening 
towards them. As for me, I stood with eyes 
distended, watching the dreadful scene, and my 
heart seemed to stand still. I could scarcely re- 
alive the horror of their positions, but I could 
hardly restrain the cry which was bursting from 
my lips as I saw kis danger—‘ Morris, dear Mor 
ris—O God, help him P 

“They wete now upon the very edge, down, 
wrestling upon their knees, then up again, then 
with backs curved and breasts ont till they almost 
fell backwards. Panting, tugging for life was 
Morris Stewart in those moments when assiétance 
seemed to be so tardy. Now I heard the ice 
around the edges breaking, like a hammer splin- 
tering glass; but the maniac was ruthless, his 


frozen solid on account, as it was supposed, of | strength was euperkwman, and whilst his keepers 


numberless springs which bubbied up from this 
one spot, and the great yawning hole was open, 
and the piles of cracked ice were thrown up all 
around it to the height of about two feet, layer 
upon layer. As Morris Stewart approached the 
dangerous hole, he veered suddenly, but the 
maniac skater, with a loud, discordant laugh, 
went up to its very edge, and the ice cracking, 
smashing, hko weights falling into and crushing 
glass, seemed to make merry music for him. 
Then, as the crowd murmured their horror, out 
from the spot he darted again, with Stewart in 
full pursuit. — 

_ “ Now that the lunatic seemed aware that all 
the efforts wcre concentrated upon his capture, 
his excitement seemed to become more intense, 
and his energies increased with his peril in and 
out among the crowd, who involuntarily shrank 
from his touch. As he passed by Amy and my- 
self in his mad career, he shouted defiantly in our 


were rushing towards Stewart's rescue, not ten 
feet from him, the maniac dragged him to the 
edge—one gasp, one desperate effort for life, and 
with a feeble cry from the one and an awful leegh 
from the other, overinto the Whirlpool both went. 

“There were many efforts to save the doomed. 
But I only saw in the splashing water the up- 
lifted arms of my former lover, and heard his 
last despairmg cry, ere he sunk from sight, and 
beside him, the pale face and burning cyes and 
elf locks of the drowning maniac, who shouted 
gleefully, though but a second’s time was his of 
life. That instant I staggered back blind with 
agony, when I heard a low wail at my side. Bat 
there was deep’misery in that cry. I alhmoet 
langhéd then at the baby Amy’s frenzy, and 
thought of my great load of woe. But she ut- 
tered one feeble cry which caught my ears : 

“ «My husband! my husband!’ And Amy 
Howard sunk to the ground in a swoon.” 
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THE MAIDEN BY THE SEA. 





BY LIZSIE MORSE. 





In a little cottage, by the heaving sea, 
There a fairy maiden is watching now for me; 
We parted in the springtime, 
When roses were in blush, 
And waves, they sang an ancient rhyme, 
In twilight’s holy hush. 


Mid her raven tresses the winds they sang in glee, 
While she gently whispered, ‘‘0, love, remember me!?? 
The tears were wildly streaming 
From out her midnight eyes, 
And her coral lips were gleaming, 
And fragrant with her sighs. 


Many times I kissed her upon the rosy cheek, 
The tears were hotly gushing whene'er I tried to speak; 
And when at last we parted, 
We whispered ne’er a word: 
Afresh her sobbings started, 
And her heart-beats loud were heard. 


In my dreams I see her heneath the flowering tree, 
With starry eyes outlooking upon the foaming sea: 
While flowerets that she crushes 
Beneath her tiny feet, 
Look enyious at her blushes, 
So fair she is and sweet. 





(onsonwaL.) 
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LADY ROSAMOND’S REFUGE. 


BY BVA MILFORD. 





I am an old lady now, but I remember as if it 
were yesterday, the times when I, a listle girl in 
pinefore and sash, sat upon my old nurse’s knee, 
and begged for stories. Old Rachel possessed a 
great fund of these, and never failed to interest 
mo—indeed so much so, that I often prefer even 
now to remember one of these old tales to reading 
@ new one. 

“ Now, nursey,” seid I, climbing into her lap 
one winter twilight, as she sat knitting before the 
fire, “‘ now, nursey, for a story, 2 real nice story, 
about something you did yourself once.’’ 

“‘ About myself, darling? Sure I’ve told you 
all there ever was to tell about old nursey, 
haven’t I? Yet stop, I believe I never told you 
about Lady Rosamond and the clothes-horse, 
did I¢”’ 

“O that sounds splendid! 
dear nursey.”’ 

“‘ Well, dear, when I was a little girl like you, 
I lived in London (where I was born) alone with 
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my dear mother. We were very poor, I remem- 
ber well. Sometimes we had not even enough 
to eat, but we were very happy for all that, be- 
cause we loved each other so dearly. My mother 
used to do whatever work she could get to do, 
either at home or abroad, and when she went 
out, she always took me with her. I liked those 
days best, because the people where wo went 
generally gave us enough to eat, and sometimes 
would put a bit of cake or a penny into my 
hand when I went home. I was such a little 
wee thing, I suppose they pitied me. 

“Well, one night—it was in the autumn, and 
there was a miserable chilly fog in the air I re- 
member, just as mother and I were going to bed, 
there came a little low knock on the door of our 
room. Mother went close up, and said low: 

“«* Who’s there ?” 

“ A woman’s voice answered softly, ‘It is I, 
Clara.’ 

“Then mother opened the door quick enough, 
and the woman, all mufiied up in a cloak and 
hood, came in, and she and mother kissed each 
other over and over. Thon they began to talk 
very fast and lew, so that I could hear nothing, 
except once ina while the stranger would say 
‘my lady’ a little plainer than the rest of her 
talk, and mother cried a good deal. At last, the 
woman, who had sat down, got up to go away, 
and mother, opening the door, said : 

“« To-morrow night, then ?’ 

“Yes ; I will come for you. Good night.’ 

“<Q, stop a minute. I must bring Rachel. 

““* Rechel! Who’s that ?’ 

“<< My ehild,’ said mother, pointing to the bed, 
where I Jay awake watching them. 

“* Bat can you trust her? You know ‘—and 
here the woman began to whisper so low that I 
could not Kear a word. 

‘* Mother nodded when she had done, and said, 
softly, but aloud : 

“‘T know—I know, but Rachel never sees any 
one to speak to except when I’m about, and be- - 
sides she has sense beyond her years, and we can 
trust her.’ | 

“The woman seemed satisfied, and after a 
little more whispering, they said good night. ; 

““When mother came to bed, I put my arms 
round her in a coaxing sort of way (something 
as you do by me, Miss Nelly, when you want a 
story), and I said: 

‘«« Now, mother, tell me all about it.’ 

“‘« There’s nothing to tell,’ said mother, kind 
of short, ‘except that a lady I used to live with 
before I was married, has just come home from 
abroad, and wants me to come and wash for her 
to-morrow night.’ 
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“«* What, in the night! That’s fanny !’ 

‘““* Well, child, I know it is, but you .see, for 
reasons she has, she don’t want to have a soul 
_ know that she’s at home, and so don’t have any 

fire in the daytime, lest folks should see the 
smoke. But now, Rachel, mind what I am go- 
ing to say to you. This lady, as I said, has very 
particular reasons for not letting it be known that 
she is at home, and only let me know because 
she was sure I could be trusted. Now, child, 
promise me (and don’t forget it) never to men- 
tion to any person at all, either that Miss Clara 
came here to-night, or that we are going to my 
lady’s, or anything you may see or hear there.’ 

“““No, mother, I wont,’ said I, ‘but just tell 
me what the lady’s name is, and who is Miss 
Clara?” 

‘“‘Her name is Lady Rosamond—no matter 
for the last name, and Miss Claru is her dressing- 
maid, and the only servant she brought with her 
from abroad. That’s the reason they want me 
to wash. Now, child, go to sleep.’ 

‘I shut my eyes and pretty soon slept. But all 
night long I was dreaming strange dreams of 
Lady Rosamond and Miss Clara, her bower 
woman. 

“The next evening at about the same hour, 
there came a tap at our door, and mother open- 
ing it a little way, said: 

“Ts it you, Clara?’ 

““« Yes—are you ready ?” 

‘** All ready,’ said my mother, taking her little 
bundle and leading me by the hand. 

“ As soon as we were outside, and mother had 
locked her door, Miss Clara set off at a great 
pace, we following on behind. We went through 
& great many streets, and at last turned down a 
dark and narrow lane leading to the river (the 
Thames, you know, Miss Nelly.) About half- 
way down, Clara, who was still in front, stopped, 
and unlocking a gate, let us in to a great garden, 
stretching from._the river to the back ot a large 
house which loomed up dimly in the starlight. 
There were no lights or signs of life to be seen 
as we approached the house, and mother said, 
softly : ‘Sure, they don’t sit in the front rooms.’ 

““*No, in the litde study at the back. But 
before I light the lamps, I draw the curtains 
close, and the shutters are never opened. All 
the light they get in the daytime, is through the 
httle round holes at the top.’ 

‘While Miss Clara was speaking she had un- 
locked a door at one corner; and now we went 
in, groping our way along a dark, narrow entry, 
till we got into a room at the end of it. Then 
Clara said: ‘ Stand still rill I get a light.’ 

“So sho felt about till she got hold of the tin- 
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der-box, and struck the flint and steel together 
till she got a spark by which she lighted some 
candles that stood ready. Then I looked round 
and saw that we were in a smallish room, fitted 
up for a laundry, with a great copper kettle, and 
8 pot for burning charcoal, to heat the irons 
over, and some heavy oaken frames standing out 
from the wall to hang the clothes on when they 
were done—very much like our clothes-horses, 
only heavier and fastened to the wall. There 
was a great pile of soiled linen ready, and as 
soon as the fire was kindled my mother began 
to wash, and Mise Clara went up stairs to un- 
dress her lady, she said, and we saw no more of 
her that night. In one corner of the room was 
a bed spread upon the floor, and after a while I 
lay down and went to sleep on it, nor did I waken 
till my mother called me a little before sunrise, 
and said it was time for us to go home. We 
went again the next night and the next. Miss 
Clara had given mother the key of the garden 
gate the first time, and we always found her wait- 
ing to let us in at the laundry door. 

“ The third night my mother was ironing, and 
had nearly finished. I did not feel sleepy, but 
stood beside her table watching and admiring 
both her skill, and the beautiful clothes upos 
which she was employed. There were a great 
many fine linen shirts, 1 remember, all with 
broad ruffles at the bosom and hands, and all the 
ruffles trimmed with elegant thread lace. Then 
there were neck handkerchiefs and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, all fine and delicate as cobwebs ahd all 
trimmed with lace. What I particularly ad- 
mired though, was the exquisite embroidery upon 
all the garments belonging to my lady. I never 
have seen anything since to equal it, and I don’t 
believe the queen herself has anything more 
beautiful. Upon every article, either of my lady’s 
or her husband’s, was an embrvidered crest and 
initials, such as I remembered to have seen on the 
silver plate of a gentleman’s house where my 
mother often worked. And I suppose this was 
one reason why my mother had been engaged to 
wash them, instead of their being sent out. 

“Well, mother was plaiting some of the last 
ruffles, and I was beginning to gape, for it was 
very late, indeed almost morning, when we heard 
the sound of light footsteps running very fast 
down stairs, and presently Miss Clara rushed in- 
to the room followed by a lady more beautiful 
and graceful than any I have seen before or 
since. She was very small and delicate in figure, 
and did not look to be over twenty years of age, 
but yet she had an air as grand and noble as a 
queen. My mother went down on her knees 
and kissed her hand. 
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“My good Sarah,” said the lady, in a kind, 
but hurried voice, ‘how glad I am to see you 
again (my mother had been under-nursery-maid 
to Lady Rosamond years before, and had stayed 
in the family till after my lady was married), but 
Q, Clara, what are we to do ?” 

“«What is it? Clara, what is the matter?’ 
asked my mother, softly, while my lady peeped 
carefully out between the curtain and the shutter. 

“«They have found us out,’ said the maid, 
in a frightened voice. ‘The strect is full of sol- 
diers, and I brought my lady down thinking to 
escape through this door to the water, but look- 
ing out at the last staircase window, | saw them 
leaping the garden wall—’ 

“* Yes, and they are coming up towards the 
house,’ cried my lady, running from behind the 
cartain, her face as pale as ashes. ‘Good heav- 
ens, what am [to do? Thank God, Lord George 
is gone ! 

“* Will his lordship be out all night, my lady ?” 
asked Clara. 

“* Yes, and to-morrow night. O what a bless- 
ed chance! And he has taken most of the pa- 
pers with him—all the worst, at any rate. The 
rest are here, and will not be taken till they are 
wet with my heart’s blood!’ said my lady, put- 
ting her hand upon her bosom, and looking like 
an empress. 

‘“ But where shall we hide your Jadyship? O 
dear, what will become of us all?’ whispered 
Clara, beginning to cry. . 

“*God only knows! We can die bat once,’ 
wurmured my lady, growing still paler as 9 loud 
knock was heard at the door. 

“Suddenly, py mother, who had been wring- 
ing her hands er‘ looking from. one to the other 
through her te.cs, cried out; 

“*Dve got it—the clothes-frame !’ 

“*Clothes-frame ?’ asked Lady Rosamond. 

“*Pshaw! they'll look behind that the first 
thing! exclaimed Clara, partly guessing my 
mother’s meaning. 

“*Yes, but not on it,’ said my mother triam- 
phantly, aud snatching off the clothes from one 
of the frames. ‘Now, my lady,’ said she, in a 
great harry, ‘if you will step up on this lower 
bar and hold to the upper one, 60, with both 
bands, Iean cover you up so you can never be 
meen or suspected.’ 

“*Do you think 20? asked Lady Rosamond, 
doubtfully. ‘Sach a ludicrous position, if Iam 
discovered! What say you, Clara, have you 
anything better to suggest ?” 

“*No, your ladyship,’ sobbed Clara, glancing 
Wildly at the door, which shook under the heavy 
blows, which now followed the raps. 


“<« Very well, my good Sarah, you shall try,’ 
said my lady, calmly, as she stepped upon the 
lower bar, and clasped the upper one with her 
little white hands. 

“What a blessed thing that we had sucha 
wash !’ said my mother, half-langhing, half-crying, 
as she began to hang the clothes over Lady Ros- 
amond, whose white dress helped out the plan. 

«Run up stairs, Clara, pull the clothes off my 
bed and hide them,’ whispered her ladyship, 
suddenly. ‘Then you can say we went away 
yesterday, you don’t know where, and they wont 
wait so long looking.’ - 

“Clara wiped her eyes and hurried up stairs, 
while my mother, who had completely covered 
Lady Rosamond, went on to hang some skirts 
and dresses each side of her, so that the projec- 
tion caused by her slight figure was soon entirely 
concealed. Just as she had put the finishing 
touch, Miss Clara ran down stairs, and catching 
my mother and me in her arms, dragged us with 
her into a corner, and bid us do just as she did. 
So when in another minute the door was burst 
open, the men who rushed in found us all sobbing 
and crying together, as if we were too frightened 
to speak or move. 

“The first man, a big, rough fellow in the 
dress of a soldier, came straight up to us and 
held his lantern in our faces. 

‘“‘* She aint neither of them, is she, sir?’ asked 
he, of a tall, slender person, who followed close 
behind him, whose face was covered by a mask. 

“This person shook his head without speaking, 
and turned away to follow a party who rushed 
up stairs, while others went into the cellars and 
to other parts of the house. The big fellow re- 
mained in the laundry with two or three others, 


peering into the wash-boiler, up the chimney, un- . 


der the tubs, and everywhere else they could 
think of. Each one looked at different times be- 
hind and among the clothes-frames, and the 
leader even thrust aside the clothes in two or 
three places to look among them. As he did so, 
I plainly distinguished at one spot the folds of 
Lady Rosamond’s white cambric wrapper, but 
the man apparently saw no difference between 
that and the other white things hanging there, 
and let the clothes alone. Just then Clara, wish- 
ing perhaps to distract his attention entirely from 
the dangerous vicinity, and perhaps unable to 
hold her tongue any longer, called out : 

“* You haven’t looked in there yet, captain !’ 
pointing as she spoke, to a box about a foot 
square, which hung against the wall, over the 
boiler, for the purpose of holding soap. 

“The captain, as she called him, glanced at 


ihe box, and then coming up to where we still 
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crouched, seized Clara by the arm and pulled 
her up, swearing at the same time a dreadful 
oath at what he called her impudence. 

““* And why didn’t you open the door, when 
we knocked, instead of giving us the trouble to 
batter it down ?’ asked he, with more oaths than 
I should dare to repeat. 

“It’s likely we should open the doors to a 
great rude party of soldiers, two lone women 
and a little girl. We were only too glad to keep 
you out while we could.’ 

““¢ Where’s your master and your mistress ?’ 
growled the man, eyeing her with great dislike. 

“<* Well, I can’t say exactly where, but if they 
keep on at the rate they set out last night, they 
must be many a mile away from here.’ 

“*Last night! Lord George was seen and 
recognized entering this very house last night,’ 
said the man doubtfully. 

““< Well, and being conscious of that, don’t 
you think he showed his wisdom in flitting before 
sunrise?’ asked the crafty waiting-woman, im- 
mediately. ‘Not that I mean to say he did either. 
I was ordered to say nothing at all about him; 
but I don’t think I’ve given you much clue as 
yet, have I?’ asked she, as if really anxious leat 
she had betrayed a secret. 

“The captain looked at her with an expres- 
sion of great perplexity and dislike, and asked : 

““* And where are you to meet them with all 
this gear?’ pointing, as he spoke, to the clean 
clothes. 

“*T didn’t say I was to meet them anywhere, 
did I?’ asked Clara, innocently. 

“The man turned away and stamped once or 
twice up and down the room. Clara, without 
appearing to speak or move, whispered to me 
quick and fierce : 

“* Say Highbridge, to-morrow night.’ 

** So when the man came near us again, I said 
aloud, but in a low voice, as if I thought she 
had forgotten, and wished to remind her : 

““<“ Why, Lady Rosamond told you to meet her 
at Highbridge to-morrow night,with the clothes.’ 

“* Hold your tongue, you little fool !’ cried out 
the maid, pinching my ear, and pretending to be 
very angry. But the captain heard, and darting 
forward, seized me by the arm, and cafled out: 

““What’s that, sissy? Say it again; she 
sha’n’t hart you, and I'll give you a silver penny.” 

“«T only said,’ whimpered I, ‘ that Lady Rosa- 
mond bid Clara meet her at Highbridge to-mor- 
row night with the clothes. I didn’t know it 
was any harm to say that.’ 

‘‘“* No more it wasn’t. You're a good little 
girl, and shall marry a soldier when you grow 
up,’ said the horrid man, laughing, and giving 
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mea penny. ‘Now tell me, when did they go ? 
In the first place, who went?” 

“*No one but Lord George and Lady Rosa- 
mond, and they went very late last night—it was 
almost sunrise.’ 

““<And what did my lady say about High. 
bridge ?’ asked the trooper, standing me between 
his knees, so that I could not see Clara, who, 
mother told me, kept making signs, and pretend- 
ing to be in a great fury. 

“«Why,’ said I, gaping and looking very 
stupid, ‘she only said, “‘ We are going to High- 
bridge, and you must follow with the baggage 
and clothes night after next.”’’ 

“<Q, you little viper! ©, you horrid child ? 
shrieked Clara, trying to get hold of me, while 
mother screamed out : 

“*Q, you miserable child, you’ve betrayed 
your master and mistress to their death!’ and 
began to cry and wring her hands. They béth 
made such a fuss and noise that I got frightened, 
and didn’t know at last but they really meant it, 
and that I had done wrong. So I began to cry 
in good earnest, and the trooper, pushing me 
away, called me ‘a squalling little fool!’ Then 
turning to one of his men, he said, impatiently : 

““*Go up, and call them all off. Tell the gen- 
tleman in the mask, that I have got a clue, and 
we must be moving.’ 

“In a few minutes the whole troop were as- 
sembled, and the captain calling me, made me 
say over all that I had told him (Clara had 
whispered to me that it was all right), so that the 
masked man, who seemed the real head of the 
party, might hear. When I had finished, they 
whispered together a few momengs, and the cap- 
tain gave me a crown piece (I suppose the other 
told him to do so), and said to one of his men: 

“““ Gregory, you are to stay here as guard over 
these women till you are relieved. I suppose 
there are provisions in the house, eh, you jade ?” 
added he, to Clara. 

‘“<« Provisions enough,’ said she, suikily. 

“< That’s right. And don’t you be hard on 
this little fool (pointing to me), for she’s done 
the king good service to-night.’ 

“ A few minutes more and the whole troop had 
clattered out as they clatteted in, leaving us alone 
with the man called Gregory, an old weather- 
beaten soldier, with a rough, but not a wicked 
looking face. 

“Clara waited afew minutes, and then began 
to sigh and moan and lean back against the wall, 
as if she felt sick. 

““*Q dear,’ said she, at last—‘ O how faint I 
feel—goodness me, I belfeve Iam dying. How 
I wish I had a bottle of wine ont of the cellar! 
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Good Gregory, you wont object to my getting one, 
Iknow,’ she said, coaxingly. 

““*No, I don’t know as I shall,’ replied the 
soldier, graffly, ‘not if you get me one at the 
same time, I sha’n’t.’ 

“*You shall come with me and get as many 
as you want,’ answered Ciara, blithely. And 
taking one of the candles, led the way into the 
cellar just behind us. 

“<The best is out this way,’ we could hear her 
say. ‘I always get a bottle of this when I want 
adrop for myself. Wait a moment though, till 
I fetch a cup and let you taste the port in this 
great butt.’ 

“Setting down the light, and not giving the 
soldier time to object, Clara tripped lightly along 
the brick floor, and as she reached the door, 
sprang through it, and in another minute had 
turned the great key and shoved home the mon- 
sous bolt which secured it. 

“* Quick now, my lady,’ cried she, breathiess- 
ly, pulling aside the clothes and lifting down 
Lady Rosamond, who, faint and exhausted, could 
not have clung a moment longer to her singular 
perch. ‘Quick, we have another hour before 
light, thanks to this November fog. The boat is 
at the foot of the garden. I can rowit. We 
will reach the city in half an hour. You shall 
hide with Sarah till night again. I will find his 
lordship, and to-morrow will see us far away.’ 

“Lady Rosamond, too mach exhausted to 
speak, nodded with a faint smile, but looked 
timidly at the cellar-door, upon which Gregory 
was now pounding furiously, swearing all the 
time. 

“*O never mind him, your ladyship,’ resumed 
Clara. ‘He can’t get out, if he kicks his feet off, 
and he’s got a whole candle and more wine than 
he can drink—he wont suffer. Besides, he’ll be 
relieved to-night. Sit here a minute, till I ran 
for your ladyship’s hood and mantle, and take a 
little sup, just one, of this wine I brought out 
with me. Poor Gregory didn’t get the whole.’ 

“Lady Rosamond drank a little of the wine 
with some water, and we all did the same. Then 
Clara, having wrapped up her lady in a cloak, 
drew the hood over her face so that no one could 
see it, and stole out thrqugh the garden. My 
mother insisted on loading herself with a bundle 
of the nicest of those beautiful fabrics which I 
had admired so much, and which she declared 
should not be wasted on those vile soldiers. 

“We reached home safely and unsuspected, 
and in the course of the day, Clara contrived to 

see Lord George and tell him where his wife 
awaited him, and that very night he came and 
carried her off with Clara. They left us a great 


sum in money, aad a promise that when it was 
safe todo so, they would send for us to come 
and live with them. A few months after we got 
@ letter from Clara, very carefully written, in 
case it should be opened by the wrong hand, in 
which she said: ‘ Those friends of yours. came. 
safely to port, and are living in grent peace and 
contentment.’ This was the last we ever heard, 
for a little while after, my father came home 
from sea, and he and my mother emigrated to 
this country, which was then just beginning to 
be spoken of as a good place to live in. Years 
after, | asked my mother who Lady Rosamond 
was, and why the soldiera wanted so much to 
find her and her husband. But though it was so 
long gone by, mother seemed afraid to say much 
about it. She told me, however, that Lord 
George was concerned in a plot against the 
king, and had come over from Holland with let- 
ters from the Pretender, as he was called, to the 
leading men of his party in England. | 

“ All had gone well, until one morning as he 
was entering his own house, he was scen and 
recognized by a cousin of Lady Rosamond’s, 
who had been a disappointed suitor for her 
hand. This man, actuated by revenge towards 
his cousin, and hatred to Lord George, had im- 
mediately lodged information against them, and 
was probably the man in the mask, who accom- 
panied the party.” 

“And what became of Gregory, nursey ?” 

“Indeed I don’t know, child. Probably he 
kept on drinking and kicking at the door, until 
the next night, and then was released by some of 
his companions. At any rate, I never heard any- 
thing more of him, or indeed of any of them. 
And now it is little Miss Nelly’s bed-time.” 

So ended my nurse’s tale, or rather one out of 
many of them. 

——— OO 
A SBMART FOX. 


In a recent lecture upon his experience m Arc- 
tic life, Dr. Rae said :—‘‘On the journey J saw 
avery curious instance of the sagacity of the 
Arctic fox. Conscious that I was aimimg at 
him, he tucked his tail under his legs, cocked up 
his ears, and endeavored to look as much like a 
hare as possible (which is an animal comparative- 
ly worthless). Another fact of this kind occurred 
to me whilst being detained at a particular place, 
where our favorite amusement was trapping wild 
animals. Our mode of doing this was with a 
spring gun connected with a bait, which when 
touched, produced the explosion. One instance 
showed us that a fox, either from observation of 
a companions fate, or from hard-carned experi- 
ence, liad gone up to the gun, bit off the cord 
connected with the bait, and the danger bein 
averted, went and ate the meat in undistarbe 
comfort.” 
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ROSA BONHREUR. 


She has already made a fortune, but has be 
stowed it entirely on others, with the exception 
of a little farm a few miles from Paris, where she 
spends a great deal of her time. Such is her 
habitual generosity, and so scrupulons is her del- 
icacy in all matters connected with her art, that 
it may be doubted whether she will ever amass 
any great wealth for herself. Her portfolios con- 
tain nearly a thousand sketches, eagerly coveted 
by amateurs; butshe regards these as a part of 
her artistic life, and refuses to part with them on 
any terms. A little drawing which accidentally 
found its way into the hands of a dealer, a short 
time since, brought £80 in London. Rosa had 
presented it to a charity, as she now and then 
does with her drawings. Demands for paintings 
reach her from every part of the world, but she 
refuses all orders not congenial to her talent, 
valuing her own probity and dignity above all 
price. The award of the jury in 1853 (in virtue 


of which the authoress of ‘“ The Horse Market” 
was enrolled among the recognized members of 
the brush, and as such exempted from the neces- 
sity of submitting her works to the examining 


committee previous to their admission to future 
exhibitions) entitled her, according to French 
usage, to the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
This decoration was refused to the artist by the 
emperor because she was a woman! The re- 
fusal, repeated after her brilliant success of 1855, 
naturally excited the indignation of her admirers, 
who could not understand why an honor that 
would be accorded to a certain talent in a man, 
should be refused to the same in a woman. But 
though Rosa was included in the invitation to the 
state dinner at the Tuileries, always given to the 
artists to whom the Academy of Fine Arts has 
awarded its highest honor, the refusal of the dec- 
oration was maintained, notwithstanding numer- 
ous efforts made to obtain a reversal of the im 
rial decree. In person she is small, and rather 
under the middle heighg with a fincly-formed 
head, and broad rather than high forehead ; 
amall, well-defined, regular features, and 
teeth, hazcl eyes, very clear and bright; dark 
brown hair, slightly wavy, parted on one side 
and cut short in the neck; a compact, shapely 
figure; hands small and delicate, and extremely 
pretty little feet. She dresses very plainly, the 
only colors worn by her being black, brown and 
gray; and her costume consists invariably of a 
close-fitting jacket and skirt of simple materials. 
On the rare occasions when she goes into com- 
pany (for she accepts very few of the invitations 
with which she is assailed), she appears in the 
same simple costume, of richer materials, with 
the addition merely of a lace collar. She wears 
none of the usual articles of feminine adorn- 
ment; they arc not in accordance with her 
thoughts and occupations. Rosa Bonheur is an 
indefatigable worker. She rises at six, and 
paiuts until dusk, when she lays aside her blouse, 
puts on a bonnet and shawl of most unfashion- 
able appearance, and takes a turn through the 
neighboring streets alone, or accompanied only 
by a favorite dog. Absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and unconscious ef everything around 
her, the first conception of a picture is often 
struck out by her in thea’ rapid, solitary walks in 
the twilight —2frs. Ellet on Women. 


ROSA BONHEUR. 


A MOUBNING CITY. 


The namber of ladies dreseed in deep mourn- 
ing, which one now meets daily in the streets of 
San Francisco, is truly remarkable and solemn. 
In walking through Montgomery Street, the 
other day, we counted not less than forty-five, in 
the short 8 between Bush and Washington 
Streets. ere the cause not explained, this fact 
might lead to the presumption that our city was 
unhealthy ; but nothing could be further from 
the truth. It resultsfrom the uncommon num- 
ber of deaths from scarlatina, or scarlet fever, 
which has prevailed the past year to an extent 
hitherto unknown in California. The averages 
of this scourge have, however, not been confined 
to this city. It is remarked in Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Nevada, San Louis Obispo, San Diego, 
Shasta, and Butte counties.—San Francuco 
Herald. 





REPARTEE. 


‘‘T once heard Lord Broadlands, who was a 
fast man, ask dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of 
convivial memory, if these was any truth in that 
old saying, ‘As sober as a judge.’ It was a 
good hit, and we all laughed heartily at it. ‘It 
is perfectly true,’ replied the judge, ‘as most of 
these old snws are. They are characteristic, at 
least, for sobriety is the attribute of a judge, as 
inebriety is of a nobleman. Thus we say—“As 
sober as a judge,” and ‘As drunk as a lord.’’’ 
Mellow was the readiest man I ever knew; he 
went on to say—‘ I know there are men too fond 
of the bar to sit on the bench, and that there are 
peers who richly deserve a drop. The first are 
unworthy of elevation; the last seldom get what 
is their due.’ ”’—Dublin University Magazine. 





SHORT TRUTHS. 

A “retiring” disposition is appront er only 
to those who have money to fall back upon.—The 
worst sort of J-dolatry is egotism.—A mental 
reservation is that which under-lies a state- 
ment.—A draughtsman must Icad a checkered 
life—When a gentleman is seen often with a 
young lady, his attentions are apt to be miss- 
cons .—Life is an auction, where we hear 
little less than “going, going, gone;” but he 
does not always get the best bargain who makes 
that “last bid ”’—namely, farewell !—The winds 
are responsible for many an unlucky blow.—A 
broken en ment is always the precursor of a 
cry-sis.—Individual contributions make up the. 
common-wealth. The government’s favor, how- 
ever, secures un-common wealth.— London Punch. 


———— SD Oe 
TIME AND'SUBSTANCE. 


Time is but a flame ; it is what is done in time 
that is the substance. What are twenty-four cen- 
turies to the hard rock, more than twenty-four 
hours to man, or twenty-four minutes to the 
ephemera? ‘‘Are there not periods in our own 
existence,” writes an ingenious thinker, ‘in 
which space, computed by its measure of 
thoughts, feelings and events, mocks the penury 
of man’s artificial scale and comprises a lifetime 
in a day ?”—~Bulwer. - 
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OUR CHASTENING. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. ® 





Last night, when the sun went down to rest, 
In a fiery, molten sea, 

Wore never a fonarch’s couch, I ween, 
Such regal canopy. 


And still, in the warmth of the crimson glow, 
And still, in the golden gleam, 

Came the sickening thought that ne‘er again 
Should we watch its fading beam ; 


For he who had made that dear old home 
Welcome and warm and bright, 

We knew, by the weary pain in our hearts, 
Was going home that night. 


The shadows lay close to the old hearthstone, 
And across an old arm-chair ; 

But changed to a flood of golden light, 
As it fell on his snowy hair. 


The stars came out in their quiet light, 
And we fancied that they could feel, 
And tried to shut their pitying eyes 
To the grief they could not heal. 


And al) through that solemn eventide, 
And all through the livelong night, 

We watched with an anguish before unknown, 
For the parting spirit's flight. 


4nd when the new day with a bounding step 
Came up o'er the eastern hill, 

The hand we had pressed, the lips we had kissed, 
Were lying cold and still. 


And a shadow lay on the garden peth, 
And lodged in the trees above ; 
But we knew, and we tried so hard to feel, 





“It was only done in love.” 
jeuiacane) 
THE MARTINET. 





BY ARTHUR L. STONE. 


PRD 





Carrain MeacHeM, master and part owner 
of the ship Whirlwind—litle Bob Meachem— 
small in stature, and in intellect, but a great man 
in his own opinion, was in the strictest sense of 
the term a martinet, a fussy, fretful, over-nice 
fellow, in short a perfect ‘old Betty.” 

He was not usually tyrannical or overbearing, 
and always gave his men an abundance of good 
food ; bat his uncomfortable disposition was s0 
widely known that he frequently found consid- 
erable difficulty in shipping a crew, for of all 
captains, your true Jack Tar most dislikes a 
martinet, a man who would experience more real 
vexatéon at the sight of a spot on his white decks, 
or a rope hanginy loose, than at the loss of a 


mast, or the destraction of a whole suit of sails. 

On one occasion, after remaining longer than 
usual in port, from this very cause, he succeeded 
in shipping an excellent crew, consisting of 
twelve able and four ordinary seamen, all fine- 
looking, stout-built fellows, good sailors and 
brave men, who would cheerfully obey any rea- 
sonable command, however difficult or dangerous 
of execution, but were not to be imposed upon, 
or “ worked up” without remonstrance. 

The ship was bound to Havana, and for a day 
or two after leaving port, everything progressed 
smoothly. All hand#were kept at work until 
the decks were cleared up, running pgging set 
up, and everything made shipshape. This labor 
was accomplished by the afternoon of the second 
day out, when the watch was set below, and the 
regular routine of sea life began. 

On the following afternoon an incident oc- 
curred which gave the men their first insight into 
their commander. After dinner, as the weather 
was very fine, Captain Meachem took an arm- 
chair, a book and a cigar on deck, and seated 
himself by the side of the binnacle, where the 
spanker formed an awning over his head. By 
the time his cigar was consumed he felt the need 
of a more potent stimulus, and called to the 
steward for a glass of brandy. One of the cap- 
tain® faults, which we had forgotten to mention, 
was his love of ardent spirits. He was always 
strictly temperate while in port, but invariably 
balanced this compulsory self-denial by a free in- 
dulgence at sea. Instead, however, of drinking 
deeply enough at any one time, to make himself 
completely intoxicated, he imbibed almost con- 
stantly, but in such quantitics as to keep him 
continually fretfal and peevish. 

The steward promptly brought the brandy, 
and presently a second ylass was called for, which 
soon followed its predecessor down the captain’s 
throat. By this time the old man began to grow 
restive, and after pacing several times across the 
deck, cast his eye around him for some pretext 
for finding fault, and thus relieving his mind. 

Geordie McDonald, a burly, good-humored 
Scotchman, stood at the wheel, thinking, no 
doubt, of the “land o’ cakes and brither Scots,” 
and perchance of some pretty Bessie, or High- 
land Mary he had left behind him. Suddenly 
his wandering thoughts were recalled to the ac- 
tual world by the captain’s voice. 

“‘ How does she head ?”’ he snarled, somewhat 
after the manner of an ill-natured cur. 

“‘ South by east,” replied Geordie, forgetting 
in his abstraction to add the “ sir.” 

“ What’s that?) What do you say?” growled 
his majesty. 
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‘* South by east,” repeated Geordie. 

“QO, you impertinent scoundrel,” shouted the 
captain, shaking his fist at Geordie, who could 
not for the life of him imagine in what manner 
he had offended his superior. 

‘* Relieve the wheel,” continued Meachem, in 
aloud voice. One of the watch immediately 
came aft and took the wheel from Geordie’s 
hands. 

“Now !”’ cried the captain, dealing the Scotch- 
man a violent blow in the face which sent him into 
the lee scuppers, “take that! Henceforth re- 
member that there’s a handle to my name.” 

“< Ay, sity” replied Geordie, as he picked him- 
self up. “Bat, do you ken we have handles to 
ram jugs in my country!” And he started 
forward. 

“Mr. Wilcox,” roared the captain, addressing 
himself to the mate, “send that impudent 
Seotchman to slush her down fore and aft, then 
let him scrape the rust off the anchors til supper 
time.” ‘ 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Wilcox; and poor 
Geordie was “ worked up ” for the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

Daring the second dogwatch that evening, this 
incident was freely and fully discussed in the 
forecastle, and it was unanimously resolved that 
@ captain who would knock a man down 
for simply forgetting to add the “sir” to 
his name, was unreasonable, and furthermore, 
that Captain Meachem had got the wrong boys 
aboard if he expected to play the bally. 

The next day passed without any striking ex- 
hibition of the captain’s peculiar characteristics, 
with the exception of a severe lecture which the 
officer of the deck received upon the occasion of 
Meachem’s finding a piece of ropeyarn nearly 
three inches long upon the quarter-deck. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed the captain, in the 
course of his remarks, ‘“‘the officer who would 
permit a ropeyarn to encumber the deck, and 
offend the eye of his superior, would not scruple 
to go to sleep in his watch on deck, steal the 
chain cable in port, and sell it for old iron, or cut 
his captain’s throat. Neatness, sir, is as far 
ahead of godliness, as the flying jib-boom is 
shead of the taffrail. If you go on in this way, 
I prédict that you will end your days upon the 
gallows, and bring the gray hairs of your aged 
parents in sorrow to the grave.” 

“That can’t be, sir,” interrupted the mate, who 
was somcthing of a wag in his way. “My 
father is bald, and my mother wears a wig.” 

“Silence!” thundered the captain. “I am 
perfectly astonished at your depravity. Next to 
a want of ncatness, the habit of indulging in un- 
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seemly levity is most criminal. Ihave but very 
little hope of you, although the Bible (*) says 
that 


‘‘‘ While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.’ ”’ 


Captain Meachem was very fond of quoting 
the Scriptures, and the foregoin® is a fair speci- 
men of his correctness. A famous Bible quota- 
tion of his was Pope’s well-known line: 


“ An honest mam’s the nodilest werk of God."’ 


“Now,” continued Meachem, “ remove that 
unsightly object from my quarter-deck, and if I 
ever again find a just cause for anger, there will 
be trouble between you andI!’’ And the pom- 
pous little fellow stuck his thumbs in his vest 
pockets and strutted aft. 

“‘ Come this way, a couple of you, with hand- 
spikes,” exclaimed the mate. 

Two men immediately hastened aft with cap- 
stan bars, procured from the rack around the 
mainmast. 

‘Now, then, get a purchase under that Irish 
pennant, heave it alongside the rail, then get a 
heavy tackle and hoist it overboard,” commanded 
the mate, who was not a little amused at the 
absurdity of the captain’s condact. 

‘‘Do you mean to insult me, sir?’ demanded 
Meachem, turtiing abruptly as he heard the mate’s 
commands. 

“By no means, captain, I only wished to get 
this terrible encumbrance into the sea with all 
possible despatch.” 

“Drop your handspikes, you lubbers, and one 
of you chuck that ropeyarn overboard quicker’n 
lightning, or there’ll be a row,” exclaimed the 
captain, addressing himself to the men, without 
deigning to notice the mate. 

Upon this, the ‘Irish pennant” was quietly 
thrown overboard ; but the mate had succeeded 
in placing the captain in a most ridiculous posi- 
tion, and all the circumstances of the affair were 
soon reported forward. 

This happened on Saturday, the third day of 
the passage. During the first and second days 
out, the decks had been thoroughly holystoned, 
and there was not yet so much as a spot to mar 
their purity, for they had been carefully washed 
down in the morning, swept at noon, and again 
washed off during the first dogwatch. The next 
day being the Sabbath, and the ship beimg now 
at sea, the men, of course expected to be on that 
day released from all labor except the necessary 
operations of trimming the yards, and making 
or shortening sail as might be required. 

Consequently the morniag watch were not a 
little surprised at being aroused from their com-. 
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fortable nooks in which they had stowed them: 
selves, at six o'clock, by these orders from the 
quarter-deck : 

‘“‘Lay aft here the watch. Man the force 
pamp and draw buckets. Call the other watch 
to holystone.” | 

This was not only an unexpected but a most 
disagreeable commencement of the appointed 
day of rest ; but there was no alternative but to 
obey, and the port watch tumbled lazily aft, 
while the third mate opened the forecastle door 
to call the starbowlines. 

‘Starboard watch ah-o-o-y! Turn out, ye 
sleepers ; this is Sunday morning, and you must 
take a turn at your Bibles and prayer-books.” 
(Large holystones, which are drawn along the 
decks by ropes attached to ringbolts inserted in 
the end of the stone, are called by the sailors, 
Bibles ; while the smaller hand stones, which are 
used for serubbimg—the scrubee kneeling on 
deck, and plying the stone with both hands—are 
called prayer-books. ) 

With many strong expressions of disgust, the 
starbowlines tumbled out of their bunks, jamped 
into their clothing and proceeded to take out the 
Bibles and prayer-books from the boatswain’s 
locker. 

“‘It’a too bad, boys,’’ exclaimed the mate, 
coming forward. ‘It’s altogether too bad, but 
I can’t help it. It’s the old man’s orders.” 

“‘He be somethinged !”’ exelaimed one of the 
men. 

Another added a violent imprecation upon the 
old man’s optics; but the mate pretended not to 
hear these polite remarks, and continued : 

*‘T shouldn’t think a man that has the Bible at 
his tongue’s end, like Captain Meachem, would 
forget the commandment in regard to the 
Sabbath.” 

‘I reckon he reads it like this, sir,” interposed 
the man who had so unceremoniously consigned 
his skipper to perdition : 

“Six days shalt thou labor, and do all that thou art 

And on the venth, holystone the decks and scrape the 

fron cable. ” 


“I guess ho does, Jack,” replied the mate, 
langhing. ‘“ Bat come, come boys, turn to and 
have a bad job over as quick as possible.” 

Aecordingly the men hastened aft, with their 
holystones, buckets of sand and bars of soap, to 
give the already snow-white quarter-deck a fresh 
scouring. 

‘“‘ Don’t serub too hard, boys, so as to wake the 
old man up,” said the mate, as they commenced 
operations, giving-at. the same time a sly wink to 
Jack Ratline. 
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“Ay, ay, sir,” responded Jack, seizing a 
prayer-book and squatting down upon the deck 
directly over the captain’s stateroom. As the 
mate observed Jack demurely apply the water, 
soap and sand to a piece of the deck about three 
feet square, exactly over the head of the old 
man’s berth, and roll up his sleeves for vigorous 
exertion, he turned away and walked forward to 
conceal his laughter. 

Then Jack proceeded to “‘ spread himself” on 
scrubbing, viciously shoving his prayer-book 
back and forth with great force and rapidity, 
creating a sound not unlike rambling thunder, or 
the roar of heavy artillery. The perspiration 
ran down his face, as he labored, but he steadily 
continued his exertions, being determined, as he 
said, ‘“‘ to make his part on deck as white as any 
on ’em ;” and if he had been allowed to remain 
long in that particular spot, it is quite probable 
that he would have succeeded in doing what one 
of his shipmates advised him to do; that is, scrub 
@ hole through the deck, and drop the prayer- 
book on the old man’s head. 

He had been at work scarcely five minutes, 
however, when Captain Meachem made his ap- 
pearance at the head of the companionway, 
partly dressed, and evidently in a great rage. 

“‘ What do you mean, you villain, by scrubbing 
right over my head before I had turned out ?”’ 
exclaimed the irate little skipper. 

‘I didn’t know but what you bad turned out, 
sir,” replied Jack, with amusing nonchalance. 
“I thought this was the place where you ginrally 
sot when you was on deck, and I took it bekase 
I reckon I kin holystone a deck whiter than ary 
other man aboard.” 

“It’s quite likely you can, judging from the 
energy which you have just displayed, and which 
has becn the means of waking me from a pleas- 
ant dream of home,” replied Meachem, some- 
what mollified by the implicd consideration for 
his comfort which Jack had exhibitd, and 
scarcely knowing whether to be asgry or 

iow. 
* “T hope I haint offended you, sir,” continued 
Jack, “cos I was only trying to do what I 
thought would pleage ye.” 

“You are perfectly excusable, Jack,” replied 
the captain, whose wrath had now entirey disap- 
peared. ‘It secms it was your zeal 0 do that 
which you thought would please me, fat caused 
you to scrub so energetically above ny head 2?” 

“ Zactly so, sir,” replied Jack, puching his 


a ‘Very well, then, you may conthue to scrab 
the after part of the quarter-deck ntil the job is 
finished ; but before you go belowyou may stop 
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at the pantry, and the steward will give you the 
wherewithal to splice the main brace.” 

“‘Thank ye, sir,” responded Jack, resuming 
his labor in great glee, and “laying the flattering 
unction to his soul” that he had not only made 
the “lazy bugger” turn out, but hed earned a 
glass of grog by his scrubbing operations. 

After two hours of hard labor, the quarter- 
deck was thoroughly holystoned. The port 
watch, meanwhile, had washed down the main- 
deck, and now, breakfast being ready, all the 
men were sent below, except two ordinary sea- 
men, who were kept on deck to finish their labor 
of polishing the brass work. 

While the breakfast was discussed in the fore- 
castle, the morning operations were also discussed, 
minus the first syllable of the word. Scarcely 
had the men finished their after-breakfast pipes, 
when again the order of : 

‘‘ All hands on deck,” fell upon their aston- 
ished ears. 

‘Turn out here,” cried the second mate, pok- 
ing his head into the forecastk. ‘ Tauten up 
the running gear fore and aft. Get hold of the 
foretack, everybody.” 

The fore and maintacks and sheets were 
hauled taut, and then the same operation was 
performed upon the sheets, braces and halyards 
of the other sails. When all this was done, the 
men supposed that they would surely be allowed 
to go below in peace ; but Captain Meachem was 
not yet satisfied. 

‘“‘Pamp ship, sir,” said he, addressing himself 
to the mate, and acccordingly the ‘‘old skiff” 
Was pumped out. 

“Now then, men, lay the ropes in Flemish 
coils, and then you may have the rest of the day 
to yourselves,” continued Meachem, in a tone of 
gracious condescension. 

“No thanks to you; you send us below cos 
yer caa’t find nothin’ else to work us up on,” 
muttertd an indignant tar, lond enough for the 
captain ‘o hear him. 

“Wham’s that, sir?” demanded the skipper, 
the words coming forth in a similar manner to 
the yéps of an angry cur. “Do you dare to 
growl iboard of my ship? Crawl up into the 
main-tmgallant crosstrees, and stay there till I 
call youdown.” 

The por fellow was obliged to obey, and 
crawling lowly up the rigging, he perched him- 
self upon he crosstrees, and amused himself by 
shaking hisfist at the captain, whenever his back 


was turned, \o the great delight of the mate, who 
observed thele demonstrations of hostility. He 
was not calleddown until his shipmates had fin- 
ished their din\er, and was obliged to make the 
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best meal he could upon the cold fragments re 
maining in the pans. " 

During the afternoon, a council of war was 
held in the forecastle, and it was finally decided 
that there should be no more Sunday holystoning 
on board the Whirlwind, that voyage, in spite of 
the old man. A method of abolishing thi¢ in- 
stitution of Captain Meachem’s was proposed 
and accepted, and two of the men were chosen to 
do that which should make future holystoning an 
impossibility. 

On the momings of Tuesday and Friday 
following, the Bibles and prayer-books were 
again brought in requisition, and the quarter- 
deck faithfully scoured. After this labor was 
finished on Friday, the captain was overheard to 
say to the mate: 

“Next Sunday morning, sir, we will holystone 
the maindeck fore and_aft.” 

This was promptly reported in the forecastle, 
and the unanimous opinion was expressed that 
“the old man would find himself slightly mis- 
taken in that respect, when Sunday came.” 

At length the eventful morning arrived ; the 
bell had scarcely chimed the four strokes which 
denote six o’clock, when again the order was 
passed forward to call the watch and get ready 
to “scour her down.”’ ‘The watch were out of 
their berths and dressed in an incredibly short 
time, and as they emerged from the forecastle the 
second mate came forward with the key of the 
boatswain’s locker. But to his astonishment, he 
found upon opening this depository of holy- 
stones, marline-spikes, etc., that he was in that 
unpleasant position in which old Mother Hab- 
bard found herself when she 


—‘ went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
But when she got there, the cupboard was bere, 
And so the poor dog got none.’’ 
For lo! the holystones were non invent: sunt; 
and, as Paddy would express it, whon he looked 
where they were they wa’n’t there! 

“‘ Here’s a go !” exclaimed the officer. ‘ Boys, 
the holystones are missing, do you know where 
they are?” 

‘““Gone?”’ echoed the men, in well-feigned 
surprise. ‘No, sir, we don’t know anything 
about ’em.”’ 

‘You needn’t tell me that. I know you’ve 
put ’em out of the way yourselves to get clear of 
using ’em.”” 

“Vell, hi’m blessed hif that haint too bad, 
sir,” exclaimed a cockney tar, who stood next to 
the second mate, “to haccuse hus hof ‘ooking 
the ’olystones, ven you knows that we loves to 
’olystone better’n we does to heat hour wittles.”. 
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“That are aint according to the principles of 
aour great free and enlightened republic, to ac- 
cuse men of arything till yeou’ve got some proof 
agin ’em,” added a Yankee. 

At this moment the mate came forward, and 
the’second mate informed him that the holystones 
were not in the boatswain’s locker. 

“Then I think they must be in another lock- 
er,” replied the mate. 

“What locker do you think they’re in, sir?’ 
asked the second dickey. 

“Davy Jones’s,” drily replied the mate. 

“So I think, sir, and these villains have 
chucked ’em overboard ; but I’ll go and tell the 
old man, and I guess he’ll fix em.” And offhe 
posted for the cabin. 

In a few minutes the old man came on deck in 
a terrible rage, declaring he’d flog the whole 
ship’s company if they didn’t instantly tell what 
they had done with the holystones. All hands 
were called aft and questioned, but one and all 
denied knowing anything whatever of the missing 
Bibles and prayer-books, and at length the cap- 
tain came to the wise conclusion that it wouldn’t 
be safe to punish the whole crew for what might 
have been the fault of a single person. 

“Never mind,” said he, ‘if you have thrown 
the holystones overboard, you sha’n’t get clear of 
scouring. Mr. Wilcox, unship the two grind- 
stones, and let them be used for holystones ; then 
take that soapstone slab in the galley and saw it 
up into hand stones.” 

This was done immediately, and the work of 
holystoning was performed as usual, the grind- 
stones serving as Bibles, and the blocks of soap- 
stone as prayer-books. Of course it was more 
difficult to scour the deck white with these rude 
contrivances than with proper stones, and the 
men unanimously decided at breakfast time that 
they had “shot their granny ” that time ! 

However, it was not too late to remedy this 
unforeseen difficulty, for if holystones could dis- 
Sppear so mysteriously, why might not grind- 
stones also vanish? A hint to this effect was 
sufficient to inspire all with a belief that some of 
these fine mornings the extempore holystones 
Would be found to have followed their predeces- 
tors. Nor were they mistaken. On Tuesday 
morning, search was made for the grindstones and 
soapstone slabs, but they too were’ missing. 

At this discovery the old man raved till he 
could hardly speak from hoarseness, and cursed 
till the air was blue; but without effect. 

“Ah, you scoundrels,” he at length exclaimed, 
“Yl fix you for this. You shall now begin to 
scrape the masts, and as you have thrown the 
grindstones overboard, you must do it with dull 
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knives; but by Heaven you shall make every 
inch of the masts as bright as a new dollar !’” 

Accordingly all hands were sct at work to 
scrape the masts, which were unpainted, from 
the royal trucks to the deck. Next to “ slushing 
down,” scraping is one of the most disagrecable 
tasks that a sailor is ever called upon to per- 
form. To be obliged to sit in the bight of a 
rope, swinging about the mast, and scrape the 
hard wood bright, is decidedly unpleasant at any 
time, but tenfold worse when your knife is dull, 
and long before night the crew of the Whirlwind 
began to fear that they had a second time de- 
stroyed their venerable maternal ancestor. 

There were but two men, it will be remembered, 
who knew what had become of the missing 
stones, and they kept their own counsel. As the 
men went forth, next morning, to renew their 
labor of scraping, they were surprised to see the 
two grindstones restored to their places in the 
frames, ready for use; but their surprise did not 
prevent them from taking advantage of their re- 
covery, to sharpen their knives and scrapers. 

When Captain Meachem came on deck, he 
was informed that the grindstones had mysteri- 
ously re-appeared. 

“Very well,” said he, “before night I will 
have them taken into the cabin, and to-morrow 
morning we will holystone the decks again.” 

The work of scraping progressed rapidly now, 
and before night the scrapers had got as far down 
as the lower mastheads. About five o’clock in 
the afternoon the steward placed the grindstones 
in the half deck and locked them up. 

At the usual hour next morning the men were 
ordered to turn to and holystone ; but before the 
second mate could bring out tho grindstones, the 
port watch had come aft with the proper holy- 
stones in their hands. 

“‘ Where in thunder did you find those stones ?”’ 
asked the second mate. 

“In the boatswain’s locker,” was the reply. 

The second mate looked incredulous, but said 
nothing farther about the subject, and bade the 
men go to work at once. After the decks were 
thoroughly scoured, the holystones were placed 
in the half deck, and the grindstones were again 
brought on deck. Captain Mcachem now flat- 
tered himself that the holystones were beyond 
the reach of the men ; but his curiosity was not 
8 little excited to know where they had been kept 
since their disappearance. 

The work of scraping was finished by Satar- 
day night, and on Sunday morning again the 
work of holystoning was attempted, but strange 
to say, both holystones and grindstones had 
again disappeared. 


Sie 


This time the eaptain’s rage knew no bounds. 
After cursing the men to his heart’s content, he 
ordered strict search to be made for the missing 
stones in the forecastle, between decks and hold ; 
but after the whole forenoon had been spent in 
this hopeless task, during which every chest and 
bunk in the forecastle, and every nook and cran- 
ny of the hold had been explored, without find- 
ing the stones, he concluded that this time they 
must have been thrown overboard, and retired 
below to plan some means of punishing the crew. 

Something in their appearance, however, 
warned him not to go too far, and at length he 
concluded to say no more about the matter, but 
to work the men up as much as possible during 
the remainder of the voyage. The officers were 
ordered to keep every man awake in his watch 
on deck at night, and various eye-openers were 
specified as proper to be used for this purpose, 
among which was the ingenious one of hooking 
the two blocks of a tackle to ringbolts in the 
deck several feet apart, and making the men 
swing away for hours together upon the fall, 
without, of course, gaining a tenth part of an 
inch. 

The officers, however, did not obey these 
orders, and the men continued to enjoy their 
stolen naps as usual. On the folowing Tuesday 
moming the second mate had occasion to go to 
the boatswain’s locker for a marline-spike, and 
upon opening the door discovered that the holy- 
stones had been again restored to their proper 
place. 

It is needless to describe the many mysterious 
disappearances and re-appearances of the holy- 
stones during the remainder of the voyage. 
Suffice it to say that they were never to be found 
on Sunday, and only once a week on a week day. 
Captain Meachem had them stowed in various 
places, but put them wherever he would, they 
were sure to disappear until the following Friday. 
At length it became so well understood that on 
this day alone the holystones could be found, 
that .no attempt was made to scour the decks at 
any other time. | 

In due time the Whirlwind reached Havana, 
took in her cargo, sailed for home, and arrived at 
New York, hauled into the dock and discharged 
her crew. On the following day the men came 
aboard to be paid off, and as they received their 
wages, one after another departed. At length 
only one of the crew remained upon the ship. 
As he pocketed his “‘spondoolicks,” he turned 
toward the captain, saying : 

“I suppose, cap’n, you’d like to know where 
them holystones are?’”’? (The stones had again 
been missing since the preceding Friday.) 


THE MARTINET. 


“Yes, I should. Where are they?” replied 
Meachem. 

“Well, cap’n,” said the man, backing toward 
the cabin door, “‘ they’re under the lower bunk in 
your stateroom !’’ And he made a hasty exit. 

The captain could scarcely credit this ; but he 
hastened to his stateroam, and there indeed were 
the missing holystones, snugly stowed beneath 
his berth—probably the only place on board 
which had not been explored in the search for 
the stones after their second disappearance. 

The man exhibited to the mate before he left 
the ship, the manner in which the stones had ° 
been placed there. It seems he had first carried 
them down hetween decks through the forecastle, 
then walked aft, and standing on the transom, 
raised a small hatch in the after cabin floor, 
through which he gained easy access to the 
cabin. Then, first making sare that the old man 
was asleep, he slipped into the stateroom, and 
deposited the holystones in their novel place of 
concealment. 

The captain could scarcely help smiling at the 
ingeniops manner in which he had been out- 
witted, and as he had no longer any authority 
over the rascals, the subject was immediately 
dropped, and from that time forth nothing more 
was heard about the lost holyatones. 





PICKLED CORPSES. 

It is not generally known that at Coppet, on 
the Lake of Geneva, the residence of the late 
Madame de Stael, and her father and mother, the 
celebrated Monsieur and Madame Necker, the 
latter are not there buried, but are preserved in a 
huge vat of spirits of wine. The curious—and 
thev are not few—rush there to see this moet 
painful as well as disagreeable of sights. It was 
so much the desire of Monsieur Necker that he 
and his wife should be pickled in this strange 
manner, that, fearing his own family might not 
carry out his wishes, he left a certain sum to be 
paid yearly to the town for the supply of a cer- 
tain quantity of spirits of wine for that purpose. 
The vat is placed in the unds close to the 
house, and partially hid by trees which his 
grandson, Monsieur le Baron de Stael, had 
planted round it.—Court Journal. 





THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Ten thousand human beings set forth together 
on their journey. After ten years, one-third at 
least have disappeared. At the middle point of 
the common measure of life, but half are still 
upon the road. Faster and faster, as the rank 
grows thinner, they that remain till now become 
weary and lie down to rise no more. At three- 
score and ten a band of some four hundred stil? 
struggle on. At ninety these have been reduced 
to a handful of sai trembling patriarchs. 
Year after year they fall in diminishing numbers. 
One lingers, perhaps, a lonely marvel, till the 
century is over. © look again, and the work 
of death is finished —Zconomist. 


THE FLORIST. 


The Horst. 


Winter, shod with fleecy snow 
Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 
Leet he should wake the 8 below. 
AERY CORNWALL. 








Seedling Verbenas. 

The best way of raising verbenas from the sced is to 
procure of some reliable florist half 2 dozen of the finest 
varieties, from white to dark purple. These seeds should 
be sown in shallow pans, which must be kept in a warn 
room near the stove. The pans should be filled with rich, 
light,loamy soll, and kept well moistened, but not too wet 
As soon as the plants are of sufficient size to tronsplant 
fmto pots, do so—but with great care, keeping the plants 
warm, bat out of the sun. If the plants are destined to 
be trained to frames, prane out the weakest stalks; and 
when spring comes, you will find you have a vigorous, 
healthy plant, which will be covered with bloom during 
the summer months. Those destined for bedding out 
should be trained rather differently, being allowed to fal, 
over the sides of the pot; and to prevent the shoots from 
becoming weak, they should be supported by a light 
framework, hanging outside of the pot, made either of 
wire or reeds. 


Charcoal. 

It hes been spoken of, that cuttings have been struck 
in charcoal in Germany ; but it has now been ascertained 
that all kinds of pfknts will grow in chareoal better than 
im anything else. At Bicton. near Sidmouth, the seat of 
Lady Rolie, bananas and other stove plants are grown of 
a most extraordinary size and vigor, by the use of char- 
coal mixed with loam; the whole being put loosely into 
the pots, without breaking the compost into smal! par- 
ticles. Under this treatment, bnnanas only two years old 
grow to a very large size and bear fruit. Greenhouse and 
hardy plants are grown in the same manner, and with 
similar success. 


Cocsous. 

The scale-insect. These insects are troublesome on 
many wooded plants, such as the lemon and orange tree, 
and cemellia; but more ro in the kitchen-garden, on the 
vine and pineapple, than on flowering plants. One species 
ef coccus infests the opuntin, and‘ is what we call cochi- 
peal; and another, on a kind of fig-tsee in India, produces 
the substance we cal) shell-lso, which is used in making 
sealing-wax. The only cure for these insects is brushing 
them off, and washing the brancires with soft soap and 
water. 


Griffinia. 

Handsome bulbous-rooted planta, which require the 
heat of the stove, and which should be grown in equal 
parts of white sand, loam and peat. They sheuld be al- 
lowed 8 season of rest, complete rest, in winter. and ebun- 
dantly supplied with water when they begin to grow after 
re-potting in the spring. They should have plenty of air; 
and they are Inereased by offeets. which should be taken 
ef when they are re-potted. They flower in autumn. 











Seponaria. 

Soapwort. Very beautiful little plants, annual and pe- 
rennial, greatly resembling all kinds of lychnis. All the 
kinds of sapomaria look well on rock-work, covering it 
with a profusion of beautiful little pink flowers, The 
handsomest kinds are Saponaria Ocymoides, S. Calalrica, 
for the perennials; and S. Vaccaria, and S. Perfoliata, for 
the annuals, They will grow in any kind of garden soil. 
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Noisette Roses. 

These roses are not as sensitive to bad afr and improper 
soll as the teas; yet a few more of the delicate varieties, 
such as the Isabella Gray, the Jaune Desprey and tie 
Chromatelia, will repay the cultivator for a little extra 
clre. Plants of these, established in = conservatory, in 
good soll, and trained to the sashes or treilic-work, form 
splendid festoons of rich flowers. Much discussion has 
taken place respecting the Inabelis Gray, and several 
prominent rose fanciers in England, whose opinions our 
American writers are but too ready to reecho, have 
spoken disparagingly ef ites blooming properties. Like 
many other novelties which sall at a high price, the plant 
has been eo excesxively propagated, that little cuttings 
with just root enough to make them plants ere sent 
abroad, to be nursed imstead of planted to produce bloom 
—mildewed and sick like a little Rebecea grape. Give 
an amateur a good, vigorous plant, and with proper treat- 
ment his Isabella Gray will prove the queen of Yellow Noi- 
settes—at least little inferior to the favorite Chromatella. 





A few Hints. 

Pelargoniums require some especial attention ; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefully train 
out the branches, so as to make bushy plants; nip off the 
end of the growing shoots; keep in a light and airy part 
of the house, near the giass, and fumigate often s0 as to 
keep down the green fly. Azaliag will show signs of freah 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Cenirarias will need another shift, if growing rapidly ; keep 
them near the glass, and practise fumigation regularly, as 
the green fly is destructive to the beauty of plants, and 
these especially. Achimenes and gloxinias may now be 
re-potted, placing them in the warmest part of the house, 
and water sparingly for a week or two. 


Common Daisy (Bellis Perennis). 

Those who are now filling their greenhouses or windows 
with plants for winter flowering, should not forget to pro- 
cure a dozen or two pots of this sweet little flower. Placed 
near the glass on a shelf in s warm greenhouse, they 
flower early in the winter, and continue till spring is 
fairly opened. There are several varieties in cultivation, 
as the red, white, blush, mottled, red-quilled, white- 
quilled, and hen and daisy. The latter in a sin- 
gular freak of one stemWupporting a quantity of flowers, 
instead of one, the normal type. 


Manettia. 

Climbing plants, some of which require a stove, though 
one species, manettia cordifolia, which has very bright 
scarlet flowers, is generally grown in a greenhouse. It is 
a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was introduced in 
1881, and, like many plants from that country, it will 
very probebly stand the summer in the open border. Is 
should be grown in a mixture of sandy peat and loam; 
and when kept in a pot, be allowed plenty of room for its 
roots, and abundance of fresh air as often as possible. It 
{s propagated by cuttings, which must be struck in sand, 
with bottom heat. 


Osyris. 
The poet's cassia. <A pretty little shrab, a native of the 


south of Europe. It bears delicate white flowers, and 
showld- be grown im Jenm and peat; and is propagated by 
cuttings. . 


Curions Matters. 


Wonderful Machines. 

The common cloek. % is eaki, beats in ticks, 17,100 
times in an hour. This is 411,840 a day, and 150,424,680 
& year, allowing the year to be 965 days and six hours. 
Sometimes watches will work with care for one bundred 
years—so we have heard people my. In that case they 
would last to beat 15,042,456,000 times. Is is not sur 
prising that they should be beat to pieces in half thet 
time? The watch is made of hard metal—but there is a 
curious machine which is made of something not pear s0 
bard as steel or brass. It is not much harder than the 
flesh of. your arm, yet it will beat more than 5000 times 
an hour. 190,000 times a day, and 48,830,000 times a year. 
It will sometimes go om beating like the watch for one 
hundred years. That ‘‘curious maebine”’ is the human 
heart. Is it not 


‘¢ Btrange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long?” 





Curious Re-Union. 

In November, 1860, Mr. Brastus Salisbury, of Liverpool, 
Ohio, was married to Miss Helen Pritchard. About a 
year afterwards he took his departure to California, where 
he toiled in the mines until a few months ago. The cor 
reapondence between him and his wife was In some way 
interrupted, but rumors reached ‘her that he had proved 
vuarfaithful, and she therefore procured a divorce. This 
step was taken after her husband had been absent eight 
years; but Mrs. Salisbury had been Miss Pritchard again 
but a few months when her former husband returned. 
Overwhelmed with surprice at finding himself a bachelor, 
he took immediate steps to reinstate himself in his former 
position. ‘The charge azainst him he proved to be untrue; 
and after a courtship in due form, the couple were again 
married. 


A singular Death. 

The New Haven Journal says :—‘‘ Mr. Elibu Blakeslee, 
of Prospect, a hard-working and forehanded farmer, was 
taken ill a few weeks since by the swelling of his arm. 
Although the most eminent physicians were called to his 
assistance, it eontinued to grow worse, until it was thought 
amputation was the only way to save his life. The arm 
was taken off, but from that time he continued to sink 
very rapidly until he died. His be was about 70. Before 
his death he made his will, leaving three of his children 
$10 each, and the other three the balance of his property, 
which is said to be quite extensive. There is probably not 
aman who has labored more earnestly and continnousty 
to amass wealth than Mr. Binkeslee for thirty years past.”’ 








Remarkable Appearance. 

A very curious phenomenon was observable from the 
steamer Sonora, as she entered the Gulf abont twilight on 
& recent voyage, and it continued for some fifteen miles. 
The sea was the color of milk as far as the eye could reach: 
The paddies on the rudder even did not discolor it, nor 
tarn up a single point of the luminous phosphorescence 
with which the ship's path had been marked for several 
preceding nights. Captain Baby mentioned that patches 
and streaks of this ‘‘ milky sea ’’ he had occasionally seen, 
but never anything of the sort en so latye a scale before. 
In drawing a bucketfnl of water, it presented no unasual 
appearance; under s powerful glass; however. it was found 
to be all alive with animalculs. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Ingenious Mechahisrm: 

The Norwich (Engiand) Mercury says that “ after years 
of mechanical labor and many mathematical tests, Mr. 
James White, of Wickham Market, has completed, and 
has now in active operation, a self-winding clock, which 
determines the time with unfailing accuracy, continuing 
a constant motion by itself, never requiring fo be wound 
wp, and which will perpetunte ites movements co lomg as 
its component parts existe.” As this weeld be nothing 
more nor les than perpetual motion, it would require 
more than a simple stetesnent of this kind to preve the 
truth of the existence of sueh an instrument. 


Scientific Fact. 

Burning-fluid explosions are not generally caused by 
contact of the flame with the fluid itself, but with the gas 
that is always escaping from the fluid when open to the 
air. People not understanding this fact, think they may 
safely fill lighted lamps, if they do not allow the flame to 
touch the fluid iteelf; but the invisible gas rises, touches 
the flame, the lamp explodes, and the consequences are 
sad, perhaps fatal. Never bring a lighted lamp within a 
foot, at the very nearest, of open fluid. 


Historical Incident. : 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who was the first discoverer of the 
value of the potato as a food for man, one day ordered & 
lot of dry weeds to be collected end burned. Among 
these was a lot of dried potatoes. After the bonfire, these 
potatoes were picked up thoroughly Yoasted. Sir Walter 
tasted and pronounced them delicious. By this accident 
was discovered a species of food which hes saved millions 
of the human race from starvation. 





Natural Oil. 

Petroleum, or rock ofl, engages the attention of the 
Pennsylvania people. In Crawford county the excitement 
is especially great; and everybody is digging wells to find 
the oil, or investing money in it. A great reservoir of it 
has been tapped at Titusville; hundreds of wells show it 
in other parts of the county, and the excitement is spread- 
ing. Except that it wants purifying, it resembles the 
kerosene or coal of] now in use. 


Remarkable. 

The New Orleans Delta reperts that Joseph Wheeler, 
who had been deaf and dumb for about feur years, lately 
vyeatured very pear the mouth of a cannon—and when it 
was fired, he was knocked dowm senseless by the concus- 
ston. On recovering, to the surprise of all he spoke as 
fluently as anybody, and heard and answered all quer 
tions put to him, and is up to this time retailing language 
out in Jarge doses. 


An old Stager. 

Abram F. Scrazton, of Madison, Conn., who is new 76 
years of age, has never ridden in a railway car in his life, 
and has determined that’ he never will. He invariably 
walks from Madison to New Haven. when business calls 
him; and performed this feat one day, lately, returning 
the next, a distance of twenty-ene miles, in about five 
hours and a half, without serious fatigue. 


An aged Negro. 

A negro woman, named Clara Wiison, died near Alton. 
Miiinois, December 18, 1869, at the age of 120. She settied 
i Alton, in 1840, being then nearly one hundred years 
old. The Alton Courier says :—‘ She was born and raise 
in South Carolina, and her earliest recollections were of 
Charleston, In that State, which she remetnbers as a 
smart village, instead of the. great city 1# now is.” 





CURSOUS MATTERS. 


How to find Water in thw Deeert. 

- When the water begins to run short; end the known 
fountains have failed (as is too often the sad hap of these 
desert wells), fortunate is the man who owns ae tame 
Chacma, or ‘‘ Babian,”’ as it is called. The animal is first 
deprived of water for a whole day, until it is furious with 
thirst, which is increased by giving it salt provisions, or 
putting salt into his mouth. This apparent cruelty is, 
however, an act of true mercy, as on the. Ohacma may 
depend the existence of iteelf and the whole party. A 
long rope is now tied to the baboon’s collar, and it is suf- 
fered to run about wherever it chooses—the rope being 
merely used as a means to prevent the animal from get- 
ting out of sight. The baboon now assumes the leader- 
ship of the band, and becomes the most important per- 
sonage of the party. First it runs forward a little, then 
stops ; gets on its hind feet, and sniffs up the air, especially 
taking care of the wind and its direction. It will then, 
perhaps, change the direction of its course, and after run- 
ning for some distance take another observation. Pre- 
sently it will spy out a blade of grass, or similar object, 
pluck it up, turn it on all sides, smell it, and then go for- 
ward again. And thus the animal proceeds until it leads 
the party to water, guided by some mysterious instinct, 
which appears to be totally independent of reasoning. 





Singular restoration to Hearing and Speech. 
The New Orleans Delta relates that a young man of 
that city named Joseph Wheeler, who had been deaf and 
dumb for four or five years past, was suddenly restored to 
his hearing and speech under the following circumstances : 
During the firing of a salute in front of Jackson Square, 
he went up very near the mouth of the cannon, and be- 
fore those around could interfere to take him away, the 
cannon was touched off, and the concussion knocked him 
down, throwing him fifteen feet. He was picked up senee- 
leas and conveyed to the police station, where some water 
was sprinkled in his face. To the utter surprise and 
astonishment of all around, as soon as he opened his eyes 
he spoke as fluently as anybody, and heard and answered 
all questions put to him, and has evidently fully recovered 


the power of speech. 
Autophagy—the Act of eating Oneself. 

At a late meeting of the French Academy of Medicine, 
a very singular paper was read on “ Autophagy, Spontan- 
eous and Artificial.» M. Anselmier, the author of the 
peper, bases his theory on the fact that the body, when 
deprived of its ordinary nutriment, consumes itself, until, 
as its substance wastes away, its temperature falls and 
death ensues. He had proved by experiments that the 
most economical method for this self-consumption is to 
kesp up the ordinary processes of nutrition by slight 
bleeding and drinking the blood. Of two animals ina 
similar condition, one of which he starved, and the other 
fed upon its own blood alone, the latter lived several days 
longer than the former. 


Very Curious. 

There hae recently been presented to the Museum of 
the Medical College, Mobile, a beautiful specimen of le- 
gatta or lace-wood tree. The peculiarity of it is in the 
fibrous nature of the bark, which is about an eighth of 
an inch thick. From this bark has been dissected more 
than twenty coats of apparently real crape or lace, most 
of them large enough to serve asa smal! handkerchief. 
It ean be washed and ironed like ordinary muslin. The 
tree is a native of the West Indies, and is very rare. 
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Curious Experime 


Some curious experinients have receritly taken place at 
Paris, to test a new contrivance for protecting firemen 
from the action of the flames, and enabling them to resist 
a strong heat. It consists of gloves made of amianthus, a 
kind of filamentous mincral—a helmet of the same mate- 
rial fitting into another of wire gause, and a shield one 
metre in length and efghty centimetres broad, besides 
other garments of the abovementioned material. Three 
men having put on the gloves were enabled to carry tron 
bars at a white heat for three minutes, without being 
obliged to let go their hold. Straw was afterwards set fire 
to in a large cast-iron canidron, and continually kept up, 
while a fireman, wearing the double helmet abovemen- 
tioned, stood above the flames, which he warded off with 
the shield. Although they rose at times above his head, 
he was able to keep his post fora minuteandahalf. Nu- 
merous other experiments were tried, which demonstrated 
the success of the materials used. 

Railroad Timepieces. e 

The conductors on the Swiss, French and Italian reil- 
roads carry a watch of ingenious construction, designed 
to lessen the danger of accidents. The aperture by which 
the watch is wound up is avcesaible to the conductor; but 
that by which the hands are regulated can be opened only 
by an official, whose business it is to set all the watches 
by a common standard. Thus the time of running the 
trains is rendered uniform, and no accident is excused on 
the ground of mistake. The aperture by which the dial 
is regulated is closed by an application of a system of 
permutation, such as is employed in some permutating 
locks. 





Strange Tragedy. 
A singular and dreadful occurrence took place et San 


Juan de les Remedios, Cuba, recently. A woman, who 
had never exhibited any symptoms of madness, suddenly, 
it fa supposed, became insane, and taking four pieces of 
rope, during the temporary abserice of her husband, sus- 
pended them to the ceiling of her house, hung a favorite 
game-cock with one, her youngest child, three months 
old, with another, her other child, four years old, with 
the third, and herself with the fourth rope. Her husband 
returning, found the woman and the eldest child still 
struggling, cut them down and they were restored; the 
youngest child and the fowl were dead. 





Origin of the term Muslin. 

The city of Mosul stands on the western bank of the 
Tigris, epposite the site of ancient Nineveh. ‘‘ All those 
cloths of gold which we call ‘ muslins,’’’ says Marco Polo, 
‘are of the manufacture of Mosul.’ It is probable that 
the city of Mosul, at that time one of the principal centre- 
ports of Eastern commerce, may have given the appella- 
tion to various products of the loom, conveyed thence to 
the Mediterranean. 

Transfusion of Blood. 

A successful case of transfusion of blood into the veins 
of a woman was performed iately in Kilmarnock, Ayrahire, 
Scotiand. The woman, although in the prime of life, had 
become s0 weak from the loas of blood, that pulsation was 
at times imperceptible. The blood of a friend was injected - 
into a vein in one of her.arms, and the most cheering re- 
sults were immediately manifested. She continued to 
improve rapidly, and at last accounts was comsidered! 
beyond the reach of danger. 


The Housewife. 


Egg Sauce. 

Boll the eggs hard, cut them into dice, and put the 
pieces into melted butter. The yolk may, however, be 
crushed to a powder, and used to thicken the butter. Or, 
if a more savory sauce is required, boil two eggs hard, 
mince them very fine, add a third portion of grated ham 
or tongue, a very little white pepper, and the juice of a 
lemon; warm it up in melted butter. It is chiefly used 
for roast fowl and salt codfish; and if the butter be sound, 
the salted will be found quite as good for all these pur- 
poses as the fresh. 


Cool Rooms. 

In fevers a cool room frequently does as much good as 
medicine; blinds coated with the following composition, 
and placed outside the window, are both sun and rain- 
proof. The greatest heat will not affect them. Boll well 
together two pounds of turpentine, one pound of litharge 
in pow§er, and two or three pounds of linseed oil; the 
blinds are to be brushed over with this varnish, and dried 
in the sun. Umbrelles, light linen coats, and covers of 
hate, may be eo treated. 


Game Pudding. 

Game of any description can be made into puddings, and 
when partly boned, well spiced, with minced truffle or 
mushroom, mace, and a clove of garlic. and boiled within 
a rich peste, they are very rich, and the paste particularly 
fine. as it abeorbs so much of the gravy; but the boiling 
deprives the game of much of its high flavor—and a wood- 
cock or a snipe should never be so dressed, as they lose all 
the savor of the trail. 


Potato Pie. 
As many potatoes washed and sliced as will fill a pie- 


dish, @ little salt and pepper, a sprinkling of finely chepped 
onions, a teacupful of cream (or good milk), a bit of but- 
ter the size of a walnut, cover with a mest pie crust, and 
bake till the potatoes are thoroughly done. If crust is 
not spproved it is good without. 








Bread Cheesecakes. 

Slice a penny loaf as thin as possible, pour on it « pint 
of boiling cream. When well soaked, beat it very fine, 
add eight eggs, half a pound of butter, a grated nutmeg, 
half a pound of curtants, a spoonful of brandy or white 
wine. Beat them up well together, and bake in raised 
crusts or patty-pans. ¥ 


Mince Pie. 

One cracker and a half, three spoonsful of melted but- 
ter,a cup of vinegar, one cup of molasses, raisins and 
spice to your taste. Melt the butter and vinegar, then 
add the rest, and fill your paste. Coveras usual. This, 
if well made, can hardly be distinguished from a minced 
pie of meat and apples. 


Lemon Pudding. 
Half a pound of flour, half a pound of suet cut cery 


fine, half a pound of crushed sugar, the rind of two 
lemons, and the juice of one or two eggs; boil it four 
hoursin a shape. Served up without sauce it is excellent. 





Eee Pudding. 

Take any number of eggs, their weight in flour, brown 
sugar and butter, and a few currants or chopped raisins, 
as preferred. Mix well together by means of the eggs. 
Bake in buttered moulds; serve hot with wine sauce. 
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Oyster Patties, or Pies, 

As you open the oysters separate them from the liquor, 
which strain; parboill them after taking off the beards; 
parboil sweetbreads, cut them in alices, lay them and the 
oysters in layers, season lightly with salt, pepper and 
mace; then put half a teacupful of liquor and the same of 
gravy; bake in a slow oven. Before serving, put a tea- 
cupful of cream, a little more oyster liquor, and a cupful 
of white gravy, all warm, but not boiled. If for patties, 
the oyaters should be cut in small dice, gently stewed and 
seasoned as above, and put in the plate when ready for 
the table. 





Sponge Cake. 

A quarter of a pound of lump sugar, three-quarters of 
@ pound of flour well dressed, the rind ofa lemon grated, 
seven eggs, leaving two of the whites out; do not beat up 
the eggs; boil the sugar in a quarter of a pint of water, 
and pour it boiling hot on the eggs. whisking them very 
quickly while the sugar is poured gently on them; con- 
tinue to whisk it for twenty minutes; stir in the flour, 
but do not whisk it after; put it into moulds, well but- 
tered, and bake it in a quick oven. Be careful to have 
the oven ready, or the cake will be heavy. 

Jumbles. 

Take a quarter of a pound of flour, a quarter of s pound 
of powdered loaf suger, two ounces of butter, rubbed in 
the flour. two ounces of currants, two eggs, and a amall 
quantity of brandy. Drop them on tins. 
Gingerbread. 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter (dissolved), two 
pounds and a half of treacle, three pounds of flour, half 
a pound of moiet sugar, two ounces and a half of ginger, 
and a quarter of a pound of candied peel. 





Caledonian Cream. 

Two teaspoonsful of white sugar, one teaspoonful of rasp- 
berry jam, two whites of eggs, juice of onelemon. Beat 
for half an hour; serve up sprinkled with fancy biscuits. 
Block Biscuits. 

Half a pound of butter beaten up toa cream, half a 
pound of ground rice, three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
halfa pound of loafsugar, four eggs, and a little sal volatile. 


Cup Cake. 
One cup of sugar, one of butter, three and a half of 


flour, four eggs, halfa cup of cream, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salcoratus. 





To Stop Mouse-holes. 

Stop mouse-holes with plugs of common hard soap, 
and you will do it effectually. Rats, roaches and ants 
will not disregard It. 


Cure for Warts and Corns. 
The bark of the willow tree burnt to ashes applied to 


the parts, will remove all corns or excrescences on any part 
of the body. 





Rice Cake. 

Three eggs and the same weight of ground rice and 
sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly in a mould. 
Salted Fish. 

A glass of vinegar put into the water you lay your fish 


- in to soak will fetch out most of the salt. 
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Picture-Varnish. 

The picture, whether wood engraving or steel, must be 
stretched upon a common wooden frame. It can then be 
varnished in this manner :—Best pale glue and white curd 
soap, half an ounce of each; hot water, a quarter of a 
pint; dissolve, and then add a quarter of an ounce of alum 
powdered. Or else, make a solution of isinglass in water, 
and cover the print with it; then, when dry, apply with a 
camel’s-hair brush a varnish made of one ounce of Canada 
balsam and two ounces of spirit of turpentine, mixed 
together. 


Panada. 

A glass of white wine end an equal quantity of water, 
with a little nutmeg and lemon-peel, should be set over a 
clear fire, in a very nice saucepan; the moment it boils 
up, throw in a large tablespoonful of very fine bread 
crumbs ; stir it for a minute or two, until it is well mixed 
and thickened. If wanted for an invalid. where wine 
might not be proper, make as directed, only putting more 
water instead of the wine; and when it is nearly ready to 
take off the fire, add the juice of a lemon or orange. 








Short, or Luncheon Cake. 

Put futo a basin sufficiently large to hold the whole in- 
gredients, half a pound of fresh butter, and set it in the 
oven to melt. In the meantime mix well with one pound 
of flour two teaspoonsful of Borwick’s baking powder, 8 
quarter of a pound of pounded loaf sugar, half a pound of 
eurrants washed end dried. two ounces of candied peel, a 
little mixed spice, with salt to taste. Mix three well- 
beaten fresh eggs with the batter, then add the whole. 
Beke in a quick oven. 


Cold Cream. 

Oil of almonds, one pound; white wax, four ounces; 
melt, pour into a warm mortar; add by degrees, rose 
water. one pint. It should be light and white. Or else, 
take ofl of almonds, one ouace; white wax and spermaceti, 
of each, one drachm ; rose water, one ounce; orange flower 
water, a quarter of an ounce. 





Perfaume-Bags. 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnemoa 
sad Tonquin beans, each half an ounce; then add as 
much Florentine orris-root as will equal the other ingre- 
dients put together; grind the whole well] to powder, and 
put it into little bags among your clothes, etc. 





Caper Sauce, white. 

Put whole capers into melted butter, adding a little of 
the vinegar they are pickled In, a pinch of salt, and suffi- 
cient cream to make it¢ white. Thie is used principally 
for boiled mutton. 


Caledonian Cream. 

Two teaspoonsful of white sugar, one teaspoonful of 
raspberry jam, two whites of eggs, juice of one Jemon. 
Beat for half an hour. Serve up sprinkled with fancy 
biseuits. 


Rice Buns. 

Take a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and beat well 
with two eggs; then add a quarter of a pound of ground 
thew, and flavor with any essence preferred. Bake in 
drop tins. 


Mouldy Ink. : 

One and a half dosea cloves (more or less, according to 
the size of the bottle,) bruised with gum Arabic are to be 
put into the bottle, 
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Portable Balls for removing Grease Spots. 

Dry fuller’s earth so as tocrumble it into powder, and 
moisten it well with lemon-juice; add a smal) quantity of 
pure pulverized pearlash, and work the whole up into a 
thick peste; roll it into amall balls, let them completely 
dry in the heat of the sun, and they will. then be fit for 
use. The manner of using them is by moistening with 
water the spots on the cloth, rubbing the ball over, and 
leaving it to dry in the sun; on washing the spots with 
common water, and very often with brushing alone, the 
spots instently disappear. 

Apple Sauce. 

Pare, core and slice some apples, and put them fn a 
stone jar, into a saucepan of water, or ona hot hearth. 
If on a hearth, let a spoonful or tworof water be put in to 
keep them from burning. When they are done, bruise 
them toa mash, and put to them a piece of butter the 
size of a nutmeg, and a little brown sugar, if required ; 
but it destroys the slight acid flavor of the apples, and its 
corrective to goose and pork. 


To make Lemon Syrup. 

Take two pounds of loaf sugar and put it to two pints 
of water, and boll gently for half an hour. Put itina 
besin till cold. Then take one ounce of citric acid beat 
to a powder, and half a drachm of essence of lemon, mixed 
together before added tothe syrup. Put two tablespoons- 
ful of the syrup into the tumbler, and fill up with cold 
water. 


Hilton Pudding. 

Take some thick slices of bread, cut off the crust, and 
soak it well in miJk; remove it into a dry dish, and wash 
it over with egg, and grate a smal] quantity of nutmeg on 
it. Boll some lard, and put in the prepared bread; fry it 
ef a light brown. When served up, pour white wine 
anmce and scatter powdered sugar over it. 


Sauce for Rump-Steak. 

Take equal parts of ale, red wine and catsup, a piece of 
butter and a little pepper, with a teaspoonful of garlic 
vinegar; stir these over the fire in a small saucepan, and 
pour it very hot upon the steak. It will form a pleasant 
addition to the gravy of any rosst meat, and can be made 
in a few minutes. . 


Indian Meal Puffs. 

Into one quart of boing milk stir eight tablespoonsful 
of meal and four spoonsfual of Sugar. Boil five minutes, 
stirring constantly. When cool, add az well-beeten eggs. 
Bake in buttered cups half an hour. Try them with s 
little butter and maple molassas, and see if they are not 


good. 


Lemon Pudding. 

Half a pound of breed crumbs, quarter of a pound of 
suet, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, one lemon, juice 
and rind, and one egg; to be beiled in a mould one hour. 
Serve with a little wine sauce, if approved. 





Rate and Rat-Holes. 

It is better to stop rat-hols with pleces of sticks or 
chips chopped up into lengths of one or two inches, satu- 
rated with coal tar and rammed into their holes, than to 
pour it into them. 
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THANKSGIVING PUMPKINS AND GIRLS. 

A foreign correspondent of the New York 
Times says: “A private letter from Berlin gives 
an account of the American Thanksgiving 
dinner on the 24th of November. About sev- 
enty Americans sat down to a substantial repast 
of American viands— turkey, mince-pie and 
pumpkin-pie (the latter supplied by a New Eng- 
land lady). My enthusiastic epicure of a cor- 
respondent says of the pumpkin-pie: ‘It was not 
exactly the same ae it used to be in America, but 
formed, after all, as M—— says, “a very good 
translation!” It lacked only that thin brown 
skin, which we children used to delight to peel 
off, and eat first!’ Notwithstanding the absence 
of the thin brown skin, our countrymen made 
themselves very merry with toasts, and specches, 
and jokes. Among other comical sayings, a 
gentleman from Massachusetts spoke for the la- 
dies, claiming it as his privilege, since he came 
from a town that once received General Jackeon 
with five miles of girls; but was somewhat dis- 
concerted by the remark of a gentleman from 
Virginia, who said that ‘if a miss was as good 
as a mile, that meant exactly five girls.’ ” 





CoastwisE STEAMERS.—The coastwise steam 
commerce of the United States is yet in its in- 
fancy, but is destined to become an interest of the 
first importance. Steamers of medium size, 
probably iron propellors, must before many 
years ply between all ports on thé Atlantic coast 
and in the Gulf of Mexico, as they do now on 
the coast of the United Kingdom. 





MATRINONIAL.—A man in Johnson county, 
Iowa, sixty-five years of age, forgetting that 


“ Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together,’’ 
was lately united in matrimony to a girl of 


Oriaix or a Wonp.—A literary gentleman, 
of London, claims that the word whig was de- 
rived from the initial of. the party motto, “ We 
hopo in God.” 

—— Oe 

Marre Svear.—Oar maple sagar crop in this 
country amounts to nearly $34,000 ,600—thirty- 
four millions of dollars a year ! 





THE SKY AND THE WEATHER. 

The color of the sky, at particular times, 
affords wonderfully good guidance as an indicator 
of the weather. Net only does a rosy sunset 
presage fair weather,and a ruddy sunset bad 
weather, but there are other tints which speak 
with equal clearness and accuracy. A bright 
yellow sky in the evening imdicates wind; a pale 
yellow, wet; a neutral gray color constitutes a 
favorable sign in the evening, an unfavorable one 
m the morning. The clonds again are full of 
meaning in themselves. If their forms are soft, 
undefined, and feathery, the weather will be fine ; 
if the edges are hard, sharp, definite, it will be 
foul. Generally speaking, any deep, unusual 
hues betoken wind or rain; while the more quiet 
and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. These 
are simple maxims ; and yet not so simple bus 
that the English Board of Trade has though fit 
to publish them for the use of seafaring men. 





Beauty.—Socrates called beauty a short-lived 
tyranny; Plato, a privilege of natere; Theo- 
phrastus, a silent cheat ; Theocritus, a delightfal 
prejudice; Carneades, a solitary kingdom ; 
Domitian said that nothing was more grateful ; 
Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all 
the letters of recommendation in the world ; Ho- 
mer, that *twas a glorious gift of nature; and 
Ovid, alluding to him, calls it a favor bestowed 
by the gods. 


A coop Hixt.—TIf, in mstracting a child, yon 
are vexed with it for want of adroitness, try, if 
you have never tried before, toe write with your 
left hand, and remember that a child is all left 
hand. 





CorrecTioy.—In speaking of the weight 
which Dr. Winship the strong man could lift, 
the types made us say in our last number of the 
Magazine two hundred pounds in place of ten 
hundred pounds. 





QuESTION AND ANSWER.—Why is an Eng- 
lishman like nineteen shillings? Because he is 
under a sovereign. 





Exrsnrence.—Experience is the best teacher 
in the world; but then her charges aro higher 
than those of any other school-ma’am. 
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SUCOESS IN LEF®. 

Every one wishes to succeed in life, and suc- 
cess—of course we speak of suctess attained by 
honorable means—is a duty. The goals of the 
travellers who start upon the highway of life are 
as various as the tastes of man: one seeks polit- 
ical distinction, another military renown, a third 
literary fame, 8 fourth the laurels of the artist, a 
fifth, perhaps, aims at attaining pre-eminent skill 
in some handicraft. Teo many pursue wealth, 
not as a means, but as an end. At first, and to 
the eyes of youth, the attainment of each of 


these objects appears easy. In the mirage of 


life’s young dream each favorite object looms up 
distinctly and near at hand, and it seems as if it 
required but a few rapid strides to grasp them. 
But as mile after mile is passed and hour after 
hor glides away, we see the phantom recede be- 
fore us, as Mt. Blane recedes before the ap- 
preaching tourist. We see that there are flinty 
paths, and deep ravines, and wild, whirling 
Streams to be traversed before we reach the prize, 
and the faiuthearted come to think that the cov- 
eted good is unattamable. But the mountain 
comes not to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. To drop allegory and figurative ex- 
pteasion, success is attainable, but only through 
persevering labor which involves an iron will. 
In oar copy books at school we are taught to 
write over and over again the dogma, ‘“ Labor 
conqsers everything ;” but personal experience, 
or that of others only can teach us that ‘“ Noth- 
ing is impossible with him who wills.” Will and 
labor are more than a match for “those twin- 
jailers of the heart, low birth and iron fortune.” 

A young French officer was often heard ta 
aay to himself, as he paced his narrow quarters, 
“I will be a great general, and I will be marshal 
of France.” And he became both. The Duke 
ot Mariborough, as he sat shaking in his saddle 
on the eve of'a terntble battle, was wont to ex- 
cinim, “‘See how this little body trembles ac 
what this. great soul is abort to achieve.” This 
was not the frothy bodst of « vain man, but the 
declaration of one who knew that his iron will 
would override every obstacle, and ih the might 
of its inflexibility, reach the goal of victory at 
last. The determination to succeed works mir- 
acles. It gives the man apparently most unfit to 
eacceed in any given walk, a mastery over ad- 


verve circumstances, and a triumph over rivals | 


favored by nature. “ It is quite alarming,”’ says 
Victor Hago, “to see the catalogue: of prepara- 


tory stadies marked out for the apprenticeship of 


the general; bat how many excellent generals 
there have been who could not even read! Ie 
would seem the first condition, the sine qua non 


® 
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of evéry man destinéd for tie wars, that he 


should have good eyes, or at least that he should 
be stout and active. Sureenosgh, Butacrowd 
of great generals have been one-eyedor crippled. 
Philip was one-eyed, lame, and maimed of one 
hand; Hannibal was one-eyed; Bajaset and 
Tametlane—the ¢wo thuader-bolts of war, in 
their age—were, the one lame, the other half 
blind. Laxembarg was hanchbacked. It seems 
even that nature, ineridicule of all eur caleula- 
tions, had wished to show us the pheramenon of 
@ general totully blind,. gniding an army,. mar- 
shalling hie troops for battle, and wianing victor 
ries. Such a man was. Ziska, chief of the 
Hussites.”’ 

One would think that to be a distinguished 
painter hands at,least were necessary. But there 
is an excellent Earoppan artist, born without 
hands, and who manages his brush and crayon 
with hig feet more dexterously than many a pro: 
feasional painter endowed with flexible fingers. 
And a more surprising, case yet wag that of an 
English lady who hed neither hands nor arms, 
was a mere trunk, in short, who held her pencil 
in her teeth, and yet painted well. There is a 
case on record of a crippled shoemaker in Kssex 
county, so unfortunate.as to be able to move 
about: only om his hands and knees, yet who 
drained, reclaimed and cultivated one acre of 
land, stocked it with fruit trees, and raised from 
it six -hundred dollars’ worth of produce in a 
year. After such examples, who of us need ba 
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It is this digbelief in inapossibilities. which bas 
rendered our own beloved country the wonder of 
the universe. Never before were a whole people 
imbued with such a zeal for labor and, such a de- 
termination to sueceed.. Look at the. result |—a 


' continent cleared of. primeval forests; thirty- 


three great sovergigntics established, peopled, 
supplied with.chnrches, schools, roads, libraries, 


. manufactares, arts; the deep-rooted oaks and 


pines of centuries building a magnificent mer, 


_cantile marine that bears our fiag and our wealth 


to every quarter of the globe; a net-work .of 
rajlroad and canals and telegraphs, linking the, 
whole territory between, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the lakes and the gulf together in body 
and mind; and all this aecomplished in less than 
two ceateries and a half by the invincible force 
of united will apd labor ! 
Myrtnovocicat.—When your hair gets into 


disorder, what heathen deity should it name ? 
Comus (Comb us). 





Tax.—The theattes of New York pay an 
annual tax into the city treasnry of sonte $6000. 


THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Who thas looks upon one of those dusky 
specimens of humanity, that are occasionally 
seen about our railroad stations, peddling small 
wares, can realize that he belongs to the same 
race which produced the princely Uncas and the 
royal Philip, the warrior sachem of Mount Hope? 
Yet the same blood that coursed impetuously 
through the veins of the once lordly possessors 
of the soil on which we dwell, filters sluggishly 
through the handful of red men yet haddled to- 
gether, or sparsely scattered in Massachusetts 
and in Maine. And the more intelligent among 
these people must experience many a bitter 
pang, as they contrast their present condition, 
their restricted limits, the restraints which they 
suffer, with the eminence, the wide raage, and 
the independence of their ancesters. ‘I have 
becn looking at your beautiful city,” said an 
Indian chief to General Knox, at New York, in 
1789, “I have been looking at your beautiful 
city—the great water—your fine country, and see 
how happy you allare. But then I could not 
help thinking that this fine country, and this 
great water, were once ours. Our ancestors 
lived here—they enjoyed it as their own in peace. 
It was the gift of the Great Spirit to themselves 
and their children. At last, the white people 
came here in a great canoe.” He proceeded to 
describe in brief, but eloquent terms, the conduct 
and progress of the whites, ending: ‘They 
brought spirituous and intoxicating liquors with 


them, of which the Indians became very fond. 


They persuaded us to sell them some lsad. 
Finally, they drove us beck, from time to time, 
into the wilderness, far from the water and the 
fish and the oysters. They have destroyed the 
game—our people have wasted away, and now 
we live miserable and wretched, while you are 
enjoying our fine and beantiful country. This 
makes me sorry, brethren ! and I cannot help it.”’ 
To 9 man who feels thus, and appeals thus to 
your own feelings, it ia useless and cruel to reply 
With arguments that pass current only among 
the civilized, viz.: That land belongs of right 
only to those who can use, not to those who pos- 
Sees it; that a territory which supports thousands 
of men, cannot be abandoned to a handful ; or, 
that the land owned by the aborigines was trans- 
ferred to the whites on the usual conditions of 
purchase and sale. In fact, the purchase of the 
Indian lands was a meré fArce ; the whites giving 
what they knew to be an unfair equivalent, tak- 
ing undue advantage of i ignorance of. value on 
the part of those_with whom they. “dealt. Oar 
fathers indeed.gave these poor children of the 
orest what they asked, but they sbould have 
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given more. Step by step the Indians of New 
England found themselves stripped of their land, 
burthened, moreover, with vices acquired from 
the whites, and certainly in many cases foully 
wronged, though by individuals, and not by the 
colonists generally. 

The Indians of New England, if they labored 
under disadvantagea, possessed also all the higher 
qualities of savage nature. If they were poor, 
they were generous and hospitable; if they were 
ferocious, they were brave ; if they were revenge- 
ful, they were generous ; if they exhibited cruelty, 
they also displayed fortitude. They were, until 
their ruinous contact with civilizaden, temperate 
and chaste as they were necessarily frugal. If 
their highest: ambition was to excel in war, can 
we wonder at it, when war is the idol of brilliant 
and refined France in the days in which we live ? 

Winslow, who at first asserted they had no 
religion, changed his opinion, saying: ‘“‘ Therein 
I erred, for as they conceive of many divine 
powers, £0 of ONx, whom they call Kzrnran, to 
be the principal and maker of the rest, and to 
have been made by none. He, they say, created 
the heavens, earth, sea, and all the creatures 
therein; also that he made one man and one 
woman, of whom they, and we, and all mankind 
come; but how they became so far dispersed, 
they know not. At first, they say, there was no 
sachem or king but Kesutan, who dwelleth 
above in the heavens, whither all good men go 
when they die, to see their friends, and have their 
fill of all things.” 

We have said that these Indians were occa- 
sionally foully wronged. Let us take am exam- 
ple: ‘“ Miantonomo,” says Elliott, in his New 
England History, ‘the chief of the Narragan- 
setts, and one of the most capable Indians in 
New Engiand, the friend and favorer of Roger 
Williams, was taken prisoner by Uncas, who re- 
ferred the matter to the ministers at Hartford ; 
they decided that he ought to be put to death— 
not for what he had done, but because they feared 
him—so he was murdered in cold blood.” The 
ministers justified themselves, we are told, by 
quoting Agag and “ sundry other cruel doings of 
the Jews towards unarmed enemies.”? ‘“ This,” 
says Governor Hopkins, was the end of Mianton- 
omo, the most potent Indian prince the people 
of New England ever had any concern with ; 
and this was the reward he received for assisting 
them, seven years before, in their war with the 
Pequota. Surely a Rhode Island man may be 
permitted to mourn his unhappy fate, and to 
drop a tear on the ashes of Miantonomo, who, 
with his Uncle Canonicus, were tho best friends 
and greatest benefactors the colony ever had ; 
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they kindly recveive® and protected the first set- 
tlers of it when they were in distress, and were 
strangers and exiles, and all mankind else were 
their enemies; and by this kindness to them, 
drew upon themselves the resentment of the 
neighboring colonies, and hastened the untimely 
end of the young king.” Thirty years after 
wards, when Philip of Pokanoket took the war- 
path, the colonists had reason to remember the 
fate of Miantonomo. It was a bloody drama of 
crime and retribution. 





THE RULING PASSION. 

A person having occasion to visit an old 
couple at Darham, England, of extremely penu- 
rious habits, found them holding counsel to- 
gether upon a matter which apparently weighed 
heavily on the minds of both, and thinking it 
was respecting the probable dissolution of the 
wife, who was lying dangerously ill, proceeded 
to offer them all the consolation in his power; 
but was cut short by being informed that that 
was not exactly the subject they were discussing, 
but one which afflicted them still more deeply, 
vis., the cost of her funeral; and, to his aston- 
ishment, they continued their ghastly calculations 
until every item in the catalogue, from coffin to 
night-cap, had been gone through, with much 
grumbling at the rapacity of ‘the undertakers,” 
when a bright thought suddenly struck the hus- 
band, and he exclaimed: “Well, Janet, lass, 
you may no’ die after all, ye ken.” ‘‘’Deed, an’ 
I hope not, Robert,” replied his helpmate, in a 
low, feeble voice, “for Iam quite sure that we 
canna afford it.” 





Vicx, Fotty anp Virtus.—Vice and folly 
may feel the edge of wit, but virtue is invulner- 
able; aquafortis dissolves the base metals, but 
has no power to dissolve or corrode gold. 





A Lapy Patrongss.—Nicbuhr, speaking of 
a lady who had patronized him, said, “I will re- 


ceive roses and mr. from female hands, but 


no laurels.” 





Sort Sariwes.—The little and short say- 
ings of wise and excellent men are of great value 
—like the dust of gold or the least sparks of 
diamonds. 





Tue Trvur axp Farse.—True friends are 
like true diamonds—scarce but precious. False 
ones, like the leaves of a forest, without number. 

er eee 

THe Porr os Sarsty.—The place of 
greatest safety is the place where duty calls 
you. 
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SMOERE-CONSUMING LOCOMOTIVE. 

It has always been a desideratum to construct 
a locomotive capable of ¢onsuming the smoke 
that issues from itsiron Inngs. Various attempts 
have been made to aceomplish this object, but 
without success. It now appears, however, that 
Mr. Grier, superintendent of the workshop of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Altona, has construct- 
ed a new locomotive, of which the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle says: “I¢ is regarded by those com- 
petent judges of such matters as one of the most 
powerfal and complete engines of the class ever 
constructed anywhere. In appearance it resem- 
bles the ordinary ‘camel back,’ or coal burning 
engines now in use on the eastern division of the 
line, with the exception that it is far more highly 
finished, and seems built for greater speed. Its | 
chief recon.mendation, however, lies not in its 
attractive appearance. It has other qualities, 
which give it far more interest in the eyes of rail- 
road men—improvements which have long been 
desired in locomotives. It consumes its own 
smoke, so that, instead of the vast volumes of 
smoke which the ordinary locomotive belches 
forth at each revolution, a little steam only is 
seen escaping from that of Mr. Grier’s invention. 
In consuming the smoke, a great saving of fuel 
is effected. She made the run from Altona—a 
distance of one hundred and seventeen miles— 
upon twenty-five bushels of coal, maintaining a 
high rate of speed all the time, and evincing the 
possession of extraordinary power.” 





“Tas Wre.coms Goxst.’”’—Nearly seventeen 
handred of the subscribers to our Magazine have 
thus far, since the firet of January, enclosed us 
$1 50, and so become subscribers to our new 
mammoth paper, The Welcome Guest—thua mak- 
ing that paper the cheapest in the world, as our 
Magazine is the cheapest monthly ever published. 
The new paper contains more reading matter 
than any other weekly in America. Remember 
The Welcome Guest and the Dollar Magazine, to- 
gether, we send for $2 50 a year, and that any 
subscriber tothe Magazine has only to enclose 
us $1 50, and mention that he is on the suhecrip- 
tion list of our Monthly, to receive the new 
mammoth paper for thet price. 

ee eel 

Puritosoruy.—Inherited fortunes, like ready- 
made clothes, seldom fit those who get them. 
To spend money properly requires as mach 
brains as to acquire it. 





Reweuprr.—Four things come not beck : the 
broken word, the sped arrow, the past life, and 
the neglected opportunity. 
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ADULTERATED LIQUOBS. 

Dr. Hiram Cox, the Cincinnati inspeetor, has 
published many deeply interesting facts of his 
experience in testing liquor sold in that city. In 
seven hundred inspections of stores and lots of 
liquors of every variety, he found that ninety per 
cent. were impregnated with the most pernicions 
and poisonous ingredieats. Nineteen young men, 
all sons of respectable citizens, were killed out- 
right by only three months’ drinking of these 
poisoned liquors. Many older men, who were 
only moderate drinkers, died within the same 
period of delirium tremens, brought on in one 
quarter the time usaal, even with confirmed 
drunkards, by drinking the same poison. Of four 
hundred insane patients, he found that two- 
thirds had lost their reason from the same cause. 
Many of them were boys under age. One boy 
of seventcen was made insane by the poison, from 
being drunk only once. Seeing two men drink- 
ing in a grogahop, and that the whiskey was so 
strong that it actually caused tears to flow from 
the eyes of one of them, the doctor obtained 
some of it and applied the tests. He found it to 
contain only seventeen per cent. of alcohol, 
when it should have had forty, and that the dif- 
ference was supplied by sulphuric acid, red pep- 
per, eanstic and potassa, and strychnine. A 
pint of this liquor contained enough poison to 
kill the strongest man. The man who had man- 
ufactured it had grown wealthy by producing it. 
These alarming facts do not apply to Cincinnati 
alone, but are of equal force in New York, Phil- 
adetphia, Boston, and our American cities gen- 
erally. It is a matter of wonder to us that 
people will deceive themselves and believe that 
they are drinking pure liquors, when there is not 
one pure galiion sold for every ten thousand that 
is consumed ! 





' Fenxare Coanrmus.—The ladies in Japan paint 
the face white and red, the lips purple, with a 
golden glow; the tecth of a married lady are 
blackened, and her cyebrows extirpated. 
ee Eke f ea E 

- Prrvopana.—An exchange says this word 
signifies, in its common use, “ friendship’s for- 
feit.”” It is a Greek and Latin compound, and 
literally interpreted, signifies, “I love the 
penalty.” 

Expnrxessivb.—A late English writer, in speak- 
ing of the United States, says: “It is the land 
of large farms and thinly peopled graveyards.” 





THat’s THe Way.-—To get a duck for din- 
ner—jump into the river, 


MOITOR’S TABLE. 


HUNTING It EBGLAND. 

Everybody knows how passionately fond of 
hnating the British are-— 

“‘Comtuston, hasarding of neck and spine, 
Which Knglish gentlemen call sport divine.’’ 

Now we in this country are fond of hunting 
also, but tha game must be worth the candle. 
An elk or a moose or a bear is worth something, 
and explains the ardor of the Nimrod. But ob- 
serve that in England the game is worth nothing ; 
the object of pursuit is only a fox. And the mo- 
tive is not to exterminate nuisance, for had that 
been the case, the island would long ago have 
been cleared of foxes. No, the fox is but an 
apology for riding and leaping, diming and 
drinking. Sometimes the English sportsmen 
eourse hares. Now let us see what the hunting 
of England costs, and perhaps we shall be aston- 
ished at the sum total. I¢ is said that in York- 
shire, there are ten packs of fox hounds, one pack 
of stag hounds, or fifty couples each, and five or 
six harriers, equal in all to thirteen or fourteen 
Thirteen packs of fox 
1300 
hounds, consume annually 200 tons of oat meal, 
at a cost of £2600, or $13,000, besides the car- 
eases of about 2000 dead horses. ‘There are at 
least 1000 hunting men in Yorkshire, keeping, 
Four thou- 


packs of fox hounds. 
hounds, or fifty couples each, that is 


upon an average, four horses each. 
sand horses cost £209,000, at an average of £50 
apiece, and their keep at £50 per annum each, 
makes £200,900 more. Four thousand horses 
employ 2000 men as grooms, and consume an- 
nually 4000 quarters of oats, 2900 quarters of 
beans, and 8000 tons of hay. 
+ DoS 

Precious Stowes.—The first question from 
one lady to another in Paris, at present, is: “ My 
dear, what diamonds have you got?’ ‘The rage 
for these lumps of light is beyond that of any 
former day. The wealthiest ladies look as if 
ornamented 
strous and many are the glittering jewels on neck 


with decanter stoppers, so mon- 


and wrist, brow and stomacher, 
—_— >» o@] > 


A Scutprress.—Miss Hosmer is not the first 
lady who has excelled in sculpture. ‘The finest 
bust ever made of Peter the Great was executed 
by M’lle. Collot, a French lady, who was deeply 


enamored of the emperor. 
—_————__?+Dee > 


QueEer.—One of the Texas papers says there 
is no water in the vicinity of Austin, nearer 
than two miles, and the people are obliged to 
swim their horses over the river to get it ! 

ld te die tale 

Wonperren.—An individual has been fined 
$1 and costs, at Norwich, for stealing an umbrella. 


-* 


* now at the Assay Office, fully justify the reports 
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ABUNDANT RICHES. 

The silver discoveries in California promise to 
be of far more importance than the discovery of 
gold in 1848, inasmuch as the product of the 
lighter metal will now be more abundant, and its 
comparative appreciation in value, growing out 
of its relative scarcity, will cease, thus removing 
the apprehension of a troublesome change which 
has given so much uneasiness to political econo- 
mists. The samples of silver-bearing quartz, 


THE LADUIGY HHARTH-STONE CLUB. 

The New York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Mercary says some very saucy things about 
the discussions of this “institution,” for which 
he ought to have -his ears pulled by a committee 
of the ladies. Hear the wretch: “One week the 
all-abeorbding topic is pumpkin pics, and how to 
make and cook them. Another week the en- 
grossing theme is ‘cod-fish balls.’ Elaborate 
essays are read on ‘the use of the bottle in nurs- 
ing,’ ‘taking up and puttiag down carpets,’ ‘re- 
moving stains from kid gloves,’ and a hundred 
other tiny domestic topics. Twelve members 
speaking at one time is a common occurrence, 
and the general effect on an outside listener is 
very much like the garrulous twitter of a flock of 
blackbirds. At the last meeting the dominant 
theme was dolls. It is needless to say that the 
rag-baby advocates were crushed and humiliated 
in the discussion, and that the presidentess, who 
is clothed with the awful power of deciding all 
controversies, settled the question for all time in 
favor of painted India rubber, both on artistic 
and utilitarian grounds.” 

—_———— ee)” 

A PAMILY Necrssity.—A public journalist 
who recommends a useless quack medicine is 
guilty of a great wrong to the public, but he who 
makes known the virtue of a truly valuable 
specific, is equally tobe commended. In private, 
and in the papers we issue, it has always been a 
pleasure to us to endorse the Oxygenated Bitters, 
which form the best tonic medicine ever produced. 
They contain no spirituous compound, but afford 
the invalid the much desired strength, without 
the reaction that follows the use of other tonics. 
This pleasant preparation is the natural enemy 
of dyspepsia. 









































heretofore published. The ore is worth in its 
richest developments about $5000 per ton, and 
the field of discovery appears to be a solid mine 
of this wealth thirty miles in length. These sil- 
ver mines were first discovered on the 20th of 
June last, by Captain McLaughlin, of Angels 
Camp, Calaveras county. The principal part of 
the ore is taken out forty feet below the granite 
surface. The lead is from four inches to two 
feet in width. Washoe Valley is one hundred 
and eight miles from Nevada, via Downieville 
Pass, and about thirty miles from Genoa, Carson 
Valley. Virginia City is the name of the camp 
in the vicinity of the mines. Claims have been 
taken up for miles upon the supposed continua- 
tion of the lead. Some are sinking shafts, and 
others aro running drifts. Population is rapidly 
increasing. Capital and labor are required, as 
silver mines do not yield an immediate return 
like the gold placers. Wheat an Aladdin-like 
age we live in! 
—ee nee 8 @- ee 


Wet to RemEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
bewepapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper's New Monthly, Harper’s 
Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every se:ial work is bound as above. 





A Cuance.—As we are now closing out the 
stock of Ballou’s Pictorial, we will sell the bound 
volumes at half price, that is less than the cost 
of the white paper! These volumes contain 
thousands of brilliant engravings, tales, novolettes, 
sketches, biographics, adventures ; in short, each 
volume is an illuminated library in itself. Call 
and see. 


SES 8 


“Tas Wetcoms Gouxsr.”—This new li journal is 
8 credit to Boston. Without meddling in politica, or aec- 
tarian matters, it la yet intensely interesting, crowded 
with original matter, and treating upon a great variety of 
subjects. No handsomer newspaper comes to our . 
nor any one that is conducted in a more scholarly or 
— manner. a Ballou and Duri » thd 
taste LO i great experience goad, 





Hore.—Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but 
an ansafe friend. He'll do on @ pinch for a 
travelling companion, but he is not the man for 
your banker. 


mt ep 
Hasheren.—The use of hasheesh, in nervons 
affections, is getting quite common abroad. 
er a dangerous remedy, we should think ! 
ee ee 
Query. —What kind of a boat resembles a 
knife? That’s easy enough—e cutter. - 





Aw Artist’s Stupi0.—A portrait-painter’s 
studio reminds one of a street during a row—it 
‘is full of striking tikenesees. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Small pox has been raging in Paris, and a 
lovely countess was a victim. 

Lord Clyde’s share of the India plunder is 
stated by an English paper at £120,000 sterling. 


The governments of France and Spain have 
ordered a combined fleet to Vera Cruz. 


The male births in Europe surpass the female 
four millions every year, but are balanced by the 
greater number of accidents to males. 

Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip IT. 
has been published by Messrs. Firmin Didot 
Ferres, Paris. 

Coolies from China still continue to arrive at 
Demarara, though nearly half of those who start 
die on the voyage. 

Louis Napoleon has secured 8 newspaper organ 
in London, it is stated, by purchasing the Morn- 
ing Chronicle for about $50,000. 


The shares of the Great Eastern continue to 
decline in England. Old junk dealers are said 
to keep a sharp cye on the vessel. 

So great is the pressure to obtain divorces in 
England, that before long additional judges must 
be appointed to the court. It is stated that there 
is now an arrear of six hundred divorce cases. 





Since the alteration in the newspaper stamp 
duty, po less than 411 penny publications have 
been Brought into existence in Great Britain, of 
which 372 have already become extinct. 


In consequence of the enlargement of the area 
of Paris, the government has ordered the open- 
ing of three hundred and nineteen new bakers’ 
shops. Eight new theatres are also to be con- 
structed. 


Experiments, attended with great success, have 
recently been made in France, with steam as a 
fire annihilator; and what, at the outset, threat- 
ened to be severe conflagrations, have, in scveral 
instances, been extinguished by its use. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered the estab- 
lishment of six schools in six different places in 
Caucasus, and has haba that the eng re lan- 

uage, writing, arithmetic, geo » history, 
and drawing Shall be taught a hem. : " 

Nearly $2000 have been subscribed for the 
statue to Dr. Isaac Watts, in the public park at 
Southampton, Dr. Watts’s native town. Mr. 
Lucas, the sculptor, has commenced the statue, 
which will be above life-size, and, with the pedes- 
tal, will stand nearly twenty feet high. 


Some years ago, Madame Goldschmidt raised 
£2000 for the purpose of adding a wing to the 
Southern Hospital in Live P A suggestion 
is now made that the bust of that generous lady 
be purchased by subscription, and be placed in 
the hospital as a memorial of her services. 


The amount of Australian gold received in 
London is annually and regularly decreasing, 
and has been since 1855. The best authorities in 
the Victoria Colony, and those interested in 
keeping up expectation on the subject, admit that 
the amount of the precious metal is unquestion- 
ably limited, and that it will in a comparatively 
brief period dwindle to moderate limits. 


/ 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The latest Parisian bonaets are long, round, 
and advancing well over the head. 

Nineteen Chinamen were lately beheaded in 
Canton for the crime of kidnapping coolies. 


Almost all the European governments are & 
little short of money just about this time. 

Lord Macaulay was buried in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey, with appropriate honors. 


The stud of the Emperor Napoleon consists of 
about 203 horses—saddle, carriage and post 
horses. 

Dr. Livingstone, in the course of his new ex- , 
plorations, has “seen the elephant,” at the rate 
of 800 of the huge animals in one flock. 


Seventeen hundred and sixty-eight children 
were born in London during the last week in 
December. 


A submarine 
cessfully laid between 
France. 


Letters from Vienna full 
tion that Austria has aban 
newing the war in Italy. 

The Pyne and Harrison troupe were playing 
Mellon’s Opera of Victorine at Covent Garden 
at last dates. 


A cargo of two hundred and thirty-seven tons 
of human bones lately arrived in England from 
Sevastopol, which are to be used as compost. 

It is stated that ea History is to be 
completed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who is, we 
believe, his brother-in-law, and a very superior 
man. 

The number of births in Paris for the last 
year, 80 far as they are made up, is 37,000, out 
of which near one-third (11,000) are illegitimate, 
so declared on the civil registry. 

A proposition requesting the home govern- 
ment to grant to the Australian colonies their in- 
dependence, created qute a hubbub in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Wales, lately. 


The monthly returns of the Bank of France 
show a decrease in cash of 45,000,000 francs, 
and an increase in discounts of very pearly 
46,000,000. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has dramatised Dickens’s 
last serial story, ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,” and it 
will be ee by Madame Celeste at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London. 


At the London Westminster Police Court, 
lately, a woman was brought up on a charge of 
being drunk ; this was her 107th appearance be- 
fore the magistrates for the same offence. 


M. Bome, a Dutch astrenemer, has published 
a pamphilet to announce that the famous comet 
of Charles V., which was seen in 1558, will re- 
appear in the month of August next. 


The stud of horses now owned by the Em- 
peror Napoleon is the largest and most valuable 
in the world. It consista of 320 of the finest 
animals ever seen together. 


Itis stated that whon the twelve hundred clerks 
employed in the Bank of England leave the 
building in the evening, a detachment of troops 
march in to guard it during the night, although 
a burglar could not penetrate the solid vaults in 
six wecks. 


h cable has been suc- 
e Channel Islands and 


confirm the asser- 
ned all idea of re- 
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Record of the Cimes. 


Spectacles and windmills were invented in the 
year 1299. Great institutions, both ! 

Moses, an English tailor, bas retired from 
business on $900,000 ! 

In 1547, his majesty, the King of France, first 
worked a pair of silk stockings. 

The Mercantile Library, of New York, com- 
prises about fifty-four thousand volumes. 


There’s a rare animal in Australia called the 
langhing jackass—very common here, though. 


The total number of votes in the next Elec- 
toral College will be 306. 


The draw of the railroad bridge, across the 
Cumberland River, weighs 640,000 pounds. 


The total valuation of real estate in the city of 
New York is $400,000,000. 


A French farmer estimates that draining has 
increased his wheat crop 70 per cent. 


The corn crop of Kentucky for 1859 is esti- 
mated as worth $130,000,000. 


In Baltimore 2800 persons are employed in 
opening, packing and scaling oysters. 

The tea plant is cultivated in Louisiana with- 
out any difficulty. 

The fishing bounty in Belfast (Maine) 
District, for the past year, amounts to $33,732 96. 

The fur trade of Minnesota has grown iuto 
consequence. A St. Paul paper estimates it at 
over a quarter of a million of dollars. 


The lottery system in Maryland will be broken 
up by the “new code” adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. The fact has caused, it is said, general 
rejoicing in Baltimore. 

The water in an artesian well in rear of the 
Bay State House, Worcester, rises and falls at 
nearly unjform perioda fiom day to day, the fluc- 
tuation being 11 1-2 feet—a phenomenon which 
No one seems able to explain. 


A man in New Fairfield, Conn., named Ste- 
vens, recently bid off at an auction sale a pack- 
age of old papers for a trifling sum, in which he 
found a soldier's land warrant, located in what is 
now the village of Batesville, Arkansas, and he 
sold it to a gentleman of that State for $48,000. 


The Auburn State Prison is overflowing. 
ere are now in it 943, while the prison accom- 
modations are intended for but 775. The cells 
are all occupied, and several rooms have been 
fitted up in which convicts are placed during the 
night, with a guard in attendance. 
are in Pennsylvania 11,485 public 
schools, 14,071 teachers, and 634,651 pupils. 
Including Philadelphia, the cost of tuition was 
$2,047,661 92; of building expenses, $531,413 81, 
and the whole expense of the system for’ the 
year, $2,579,075 77. 

To illustrate the facilities of travel which mark 
the present age, an Englishman said that during 
the present year he had eaten a sandwich on the 
top of the pyramid in Egypt, drank the 
health of Queen Victoria on the verge of the 
crater of Vesuvius, and been rather sharply scolded 
by his wife on the summit of Mount Blanc. 





The population of Ganada is estimated to be 
exactly 3,000,000. 
Active measures are rane taken in Baltimore 
towards establishing an asylum for inebriates. 
It is proposed to establish a line of steamers 
between Portland and Philadelphia. 
The present style of ladies’ dress—the low and 
behold style ! 
Mr. Wise makes a balloon ascent from King- 
ston, Canada, May 24th, the queen’s birthday. 
It is said that many capitalists are turning 
oe attentign to Minnesota as a wool-growing 
tate. 
The number of Methodist Episcopal commu- 
nicants in the United States and Canada is 


) 1,880,260. 


Iowa had al sorghum crop last year, and 
syrup of the wale of over a million of dol- 
lars will be manufactured from it. 


There are in New York ninety insurance com- 
panies, with a nominal capital of eighteen 
millions. 

The valuable coal mines of Arkansas are now 
being extensively worked, and measures are in 
progress to transport large quantities of the coal 
to the New Orleans market. 

Mr. David A. Demarest, who had been a snb- 
scriber to the New York Commercial Advertiser 
for sixty-three years, died at Nyack lately. He 
was ninety-six years of age. 

Fifty years ago, not a pound of fine wo was 
raised in the United States, in Great Britain, or 
in any other country except Spain. In the lat- 
ter country, tho flocks were owned exclusively by 
the nobility or by the crown. 


The Gonzales (Texas) Enquirer says that not 
less than one-fourth of a million of sheep have 
been brought into Texas from Mexico since the 
first of January, 1859, exclusive of those im- 
ported from ‘Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. 


The income of the Etna Fire Insurance 
Company at Hartford, for the past year, was 
about $2,000,000, which is a large increase over 
any Peon year. The losses sustained within 
the forty years which the company has been in 
existence are $13,000,000. 


The crop of grapes in California was Icss, last 
re than in any previous season since 1853. 

is diminution was caused by unfavorahle 
weather, tho winter and spring frosts, the rav- 

s of the cut-worm, and a generally uffavor- 
able summer for the growth of fruit. 


Twelfth Night cakes are mentioned in a public 
document of the year 1311, signed by the Bishop 
of Amiens. In those good old times, when the 
substantial cake was cut, a large portion was set 
aside for the Divine Infant and the Holy Mother, 
which was distributed among the poor. 


The importation of rags into this conntry for 
the purpose of paper-making, is au extensive 
item. uring the year 1857, we imported 
44,482,080 pounds, valued at $1,447,125, and 
making 69,461 bales; 35,591 bales were from 
Italy, and more than one third are entirely linen, 
the rest being a mixture of cotton and linen. 
‘About 200 bales were also imported from the 
citics of Hambarg and Bremen. 


+ 
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Merrp-Making. 


The Time that tries men’s souls—W inter. 

Second class base ball players are called Muffizs, 
probably because they are dough heads. 

The most unpopular of all postal arrange- 
ments—the whipping post. 

Managerial axiom for the consideration of 
dead heads—“ every seer is not a profit.” 

The arctic regions are well guarded by pole-ice 
everywhere there. . 

What book is it that is all bunions? Why, 
‘¢ Pilgrim’s Progress ?”’ 

The Flight of Genius. Too frequently, the 
flight is the Attic. 

Those periodicals are most likely to explode 
which haven’t a spark of fire in or about them. 

A rainy day for the production of long faces is 
equal to a dozen funerals and five bank panics. 

A country editor translates the execution of a 
grand pas to ‘‘ The execution of a grandfather.” 

The followers of Calvin found peace in their 
amens, and Europe found peace in its Amiens. 


Remedy for fits. Buy your clothes at a slop- 
shop, and you will never have a fit afterwards. 

Why is a miser like seasoned timber? Be- 
cause he never gives. 

‘* Wm is the greatest liar on (H) earth ’—as the 
cockrigy said of the lap-dog he often saw lying 
before the fire. 

What were the feelings of the Minotaur after 
Gevent the king of Athens daughter ?—He 
suffercd from a lass-he-chewed. | 





Who was the fastest woman mentioned in the. 


Bible? Herodias. She got a-head of John the 
Baptist, on a charger. 

What is the difference betwven truth and eggs ? 
‘Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” but 
eggs wont. 

Before you buy “ Port from the Wood,” en- 
deavor if possible to ascertain that the wood 
whence the wine is derived is not log-wood. 


Some sharpers seem to act upon the assump- 
tion that, if they cheat a poor fellow out of his 
land, be has no ground for complaint. 

Bald-headed men take a joke the more easily, 
because they are not at the trouble of getting it 
through their hair. 


Some bachelors join the army because they 
like war, and some married men because they 
like peace. 

The philosopher~Frazer says that, “ though a 
man without money is poor, a man with nothing 
but money is still poorer.” 

It is rey el that the youth of our country 
should get high, but they should do so as the oaks 
do—by drinking water. | 

Byron was disenchanted when he saw his in- 
amorata aus: In other words, he faltered 
when youth and beauty were at steak. 


One of our exchanges, intending to be severely 
classical, has a compositor who made it say in a 
late issue: ‘“‘The rubicund was crossed, and 
rum was fluid no more.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


Dohbs says tailors would make splendid 
dragoon ey charge 80. 

‘A crack shot’ —a marksman shooting through 
an aperture in a board fence. 

Prentice contends that inveterate laziness is the 
best Iahor-saving machine ever invented. 

A man may generally expect a domestic 
“breeze” when his wife begins to pat on “ airs.” 

The wrath of soldiers is greatest, we imagine, 
when it ie in tents. 

Fast youth are now called young gentlemen of 
accelerated gait. 

Consumptives who swallow the cod-liver theo- 
ry, are dose-ile creatures. 

Why is a butcher’s cart like his boots? Be- 
cause he carries his calves there. 

Be careful how you talk to a woman about 
bonnets, nurses, pud , parsons, or babies. 

To make a handsome profit on boarders far- 
nish them with strong butter and weak tea. 

What occurs once in a minute, twice in a mo- 
ment, and once in a man’s life? The lotter M. 

It is equally severe to say of a specch that it is 
wordy, as of music that it is Verdi ! 

Why is John Smith like a badly cooked buck- 
wheat cake? Because he isn’t Brown. 

“Jim, how does the thermometer stand to- 
day?’ “ Ours stands on the mantel-piece, right 
agin the plastering.” 

Why should potatoes grow better than other 
vegetables? Because they have eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

Red-haired men ought to make the best troops, 
because they always carry their firelocks on their 
shoulders. 

The last place in which one should look for 
the milk of human kindness is within the pale of 
civilization. 

Holmes, after telling that a dog was shot for 
biting a woman’s leg, said it was a pity to shoot 
a dog with such fine taste. 

The difference between a lion and a boatman 
is very slight—the one has a roar, and the other 
is & rower. 

Why is the first chicken of a brood like the 
foremast of a ship? Because its a little for’ard 
of the main-hatch. 

Why is a blacksmith constantly deserving of 
confinement in a penitentiary? Because he is a 
forger by trade. 

The first swallow-tail coat that old Sourby got, 
so displeased him that he starched the tails and 
used it for a boot jack. 

Given the street and the hour, to find at once 
the number of children in the strect. Beata bass 
drum, or grind a hand organ. 

A rascally old bachelor says a man frequently 
admits that he was in the wrong, but a woman 
never—she was “only mistaken.” 

If you went to have a man for your friend 
never get the ill will of his wife. Public opinion 
is the average prejudices of womankind. 

A married lady being asked to waltz, gave the 
following appropriate answer: ‘No, thank you, 
sir; I have just as much hugging at home as I 
can attend to.” 
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Bat his taste for decorating is not a source of joy to his 
mother. 
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His natural playfulness is sometimes exhibited on the help; 





Also on the best customers of his father, who begins to | yyaving made himsclif master of hia father’s accoutrements, 
think something must be done with the boy. he oon at the word—much anxiety on part of his mother. 
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Attempts the manual in the drawing-room—both parents 
seriously deliberate. 
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PERSIA AND 


In our opening {llustrated article for the 
present month, we propose to take our read- 
ers far from familiar scenes, and penetrate, 
With them, a kingdom of Asia, whose scenery, 
nigel customs and manners are widely 

ifferent from ours; a land whose history 
goes back to remote ages ; a land haunted by 
Straage traditions; a land of romance and 
poetry, the country of the genii, the home of 
the fre-worshipper. Iran or Persia, though 
not free from occidental influence, is still 
rich in the most striking features of Oriental- 
ism, and as such, is invested with peculiar 
Interest. 


Persia is bounded on the north by Trans-Cau- 
casian Russia, the Caspian Sea and Indepen- 
dent Tartary ; on the east by Affghanistan ; on 
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the southeast by Beloochistan ; on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, the Strait of Ormuz, and the 
Persian Gulf, which separates it from Arabia, and 
west by the eastern provinces of Asiatic Turkey. 
Its area is estimated at 526,812 square miles. 
a it consists of an extensive table-land, 
with lofty mountains encircling the interior por- 
tion of it. Some of the soil is fertile and pro- 
ductive, but a large-portion is sterile and arid. 
The rivers, considering the extent of the king- 
dom, are fow and insignificant. Not one of them 
is of any navigable importance except the Eu- 
phrates, and that can hardly be called a Persian 
river, as it only waters a small portion of the 
southwestern frontier. There are some remarkable 
salt lakes, and rock-salt is everywhere abundant. 
Among the most celebrated mineral products of 
Persia is the turquoise, the most valuable mines 
of which are in the vicinity of Nishapoor to the 
west of Meshed. Among the metals, iron, argen- 
tiferous lead, copper, and antimony, are said to 
be abundant. The extremes of heat and cold are 
most sensibly felt in the central plateau, where 
the winters are as severe as the summers are sul- 
try. On the north side of the mountains the cli- 
mate resembles that of the tropics. A large por- 
tion of the kingdom is destitute of trees, but on 
the north side of the lofty ranges which overlook 
the eee Sea there are fine forests of oak, 
beech, elm, walnut, interspersed with box-trees, 

resses and cedars. heat and barley are 
cultivated at an elevation of several thousand 
feet above the sea level, while in the rich plains 
vegetation of every kind is remarkably luxuriant. 

he most remarkable wild animals are lions, 
seen in Farsistan and some other places, leopards, 
including the beautiful chetah, used for hunting, 
tiger-cats, lynxes, bears, wild boars, hyenas, 
wolves, jackalls, porcupines, argali or mountain 
sheep, and booz or mountain goats. Birds in 
numerous flocks are only found in particular 
spots. Pheasants are found in the plains on the 
southeast corner of the Caspian; pelicans and 
bustards along the sandy shores and in ‘the des- 
erts ; blackbirds, thrushes and the famous bulbul 
or eastern nightingale. Fish abound only in the 
Caspian and along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. The population of Persia is variously es- 
timated at from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000. The 
people of Persia are divided into two classes, the 
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fixed and the wandering, or the Sheherces and 
Eilants or Iliyats. The former are a mixed race 
of Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Armenians and 
Georgians, ingrafted in the stock of the ancicnt 
Persians, and their general language is a mixture 
of Arabic with the ancient Persian. These in- 
habit the cities, and are a fine race, tall, and in 
general strong and active. Their complexion 
varies from a dark olive to a pure blonde. The 
highest class, from which ministers of state are 
ustially selected, are called ‘“‘ mirzas,” and are 
highly. accemplished. Sir John Malcolm says : 
“Speaking generally of the Persians, we may 
describe them as a me, active and rebust 
race of men ; of lively imagination, quick appre- 
hension, and agreeable and prepossessing man- 
ners. As a nation they may be termed brave, 
but their vices are still more prominent than their 
virtues.” 

The religion of the Persians is the Mohamme- 
dan, but the people of the several provinces pro- 
fess it in various forms. Jews are met with in all 
the great towns ; Armenians and Nestorians are 
also to be found, and a few Sabeans or star-wor- 
shippers. The clergy consists of several orders, 
the highest of which is that of Mushtehedo, of 
whom there are seldom more than three of four. 
Next in rank is the Sheik-ul-Islam, who is the su- 
preme judge of the law. Besides these there are 
in every city, and connected with all seminaries 
of learning, a crowd of Mollahs, who have little 
priestly character but the name, and are gener- 
ally a licentious set. The only remains of the 
ancient fire-worshippers, or followers of Zoroas- 
ter, called Guebres or Infidels by the Moslems, 
reside principally at Kerman, Shiras, Ispahan, 
and Cashan, but they are very few. in number, 
there being only abont 2500 families of them in 
all Persia. 

The Persians received their arts and sciences 
from Arabia, and still exhibit all the characteris- 
tics of their origin. Modern science is to them 
yet a dead letter; and although every mosque 

its colleges, and schools are thickly distnb- 
uted over the whole country, nothing approach- 
ing to the character of a liberal education is open 
to the people generally. Great progress has, 
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however, been made in this respect daring the | Elburz chain, where luxuriant meadows are often 


last sixty years, and since the commencement of 
the present century Persian literature has been 
decidedly on the advance, and a spirit of intel- 
lectual refinement is beginning to influence -so- 
ciety, with the et Be of the lowest peasantry 
and paupers ; indeed, there is now scarcely a me- 
chanic or laborer who does not send his children 
to school. The higher branches of education are 
taught at the universities, which are well spoken 
of by all as efficient, but the great object con- 
stantly kept in view by teachers is the Koran, 
which is the chief study of the learner. The in- 
troduction of the printing press, however, has 
been effected, and must work a great intellectual 
revolution. 

The government is despotic. The shah is re- 
garded as the vicegerent of the Prophet, and as 
such, is entitled to implicit obedience. The 
Koran is the foundation of civil and criminal law. 
Each of the large provinces has at its head a 
czarena. The income of the shah, derived from 
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seen, considerable attention is paid to the dairy. 
Sheep and goats are extensively raised. Amo 
the domestic animals there are fine camels an 
an excellent breed of horses. 

The manufactures of Persia are more numer- 
ous than important, though in a few articles they 
retain their former celebrity. Among them may 
be mentioned various kinds of silk goods, taffetas, 
velvets and brocades, the carpets and felts of 
Khorassan, shawls from the wool of the goats of 
Kerman, the fire-arms of Keomashah, the swords 
and cutlery of Ispahan, Shiraz and Meshed, the 
copper-ware of Kashan, and the gold brocades of 
Ispahan. | 

As a verbal description of personal appearance, 
costume and architecture is always incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, we have illustrated our text 
by engravings made expressly fur us from au- 
thentic drawings, and they will enable our read- 
ers to appreciate correctly the people and places 
of the far land to which we have invited their 
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taxes, and so forth, is $10,000,000 a year. The 
arms is small and consists chiefly of irregular 


troops. 
In the lowlands and southern plains of Persia, 
the sugar-cane and orange come to perfection ; 


the pomegranate grows wild, the cotton plant and 
a are extensively cultivated 


ma tracts 
are occupied by the vine, and orch loaded 
with exquisite fruits, figs, apricots, peaches, 
plums, cherries and apples, occur in every quar- 
ter. Even the swampy shores of the Caspian 
are covered with at ae of saline plants 
and canes, available for building and many other 
domestic purposes. In these low plains the only 
grain under extensive and regular culture, is rice, 
and the principal auxiliary crops are cotton, in- 


aa erstood me ey apshaapes ae and 
on lands apparently of no great fertility, good 
crops are thus obtained. In the more pastoral 
districts, and more especially on the fertile slopes 


and plains at the foot of the northern side of the 


8 , madder and tobacco. Irrigation is 


attention. That our verbal comments on Per 
sian matters may also be reliable, we shall make 
an ample compilation from the journal of a re- 
cent English traveller, Robert B. M. Binning, of 
the Madras civil service, who spent two years in 
Persia and Ceylon, a keen observer, with a good 
memory. 

The first of our engravings represents quite an 
important character—the drummer of the Shah 
of Persia, on a camel magnificently caparisoned 
and ae with flags. At the close of the ar- 
ticle will be found a picture of a camel artillerist ; 
in this case the camel is also splendidly decorated. 
We also present several sketches of Persians—a 
man of Ghilan, a Kurd, an Affzhan, the head of 
a Persian warrior, with his light, graceful helmet 
and lappets of chain mail, a mounted officer of 
the household, with his chain armor, long gun, 
little round shield and sabre, a muleteer smoking 
the Persian pipe, and a Kurd of Saultz-Boulak. 
These are all interesting studies of Persian phys 
iognomy and costume, and contrast with the 
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raph we have given, in the person of 
an officer Bs French embassy, on horseback. 


“The Persian army at present consists of 
about ph regiments of serbaz (infantry) ; twelve 
troops of suvara (cavalry), besides the body 
a toopchee (artillery) to the amount of two 

ousand men; and zamboorekchee (camel- 
artillery) about two hundred individuals. The 
samboorek is a swivel-gun carrying a ball of a 

und weight and upwards, mounted on a camel. 
he rider sits on a saddle behind the gan, which 
he works without difficulty ; and guides the ani- 
mal by a long rein. : 

‘Each fowj, or regiment of infantry, contains 
1000 individuals, including 800 serbaz (privates) 
and 200 others, of whom 159 are considered as 
sahebi manseb (officers or men of rank and sta- 
tion), while the remaining 41 belong to the band. 
The pay of each serbaz is no more than seven 
tomans a year, and this he sometimes does not 

for two or three years together ; afid his jeera 
Patios) are, or ought to be, half a Tabreez man, 
or rather more than three pounds, of bread daily. 
Every regiment is divided into ten dusteh (com- 
anies), and to each dusteh there is 1 sooltan 
captain), whose pay is sixty tomans; 2 naibs 
lieutenants), whose pay is from thirty to forty 
tomans annually ; 2 begzadehs, who nde in the 
rear of the regiment and look after the men: 
their pa is twenty tomans each annually; 4 
vakeels lectpeanis), who get. from ten to twelve 
tomans; and 4 serjoukas ioe , at eight 
tomans yearly. The sooltan, naib, an bereadeh 
are mounted officers, while the vakeel and ser- 
jouka are on foot. The regiment is commanded 
y a serhang (lieutenant-colonel), whose pay is 
500 tomans; and under whom are two yavers 
majors), who receive from 150 to 250 tomans. 
ver every two fowj (regiments) is a serteep 
(fall colonel), with a salary of 1000 tomans a 





year. The regiment has besides, a moshriff (head 
accountant) ‘at 50 tomans, and four clerks or 
writers, at from 30 to 40 tomans each. The 
members of the band get from 8 to 15 tomans. 

“The ca is of two: kinds—the gholami 
rikabee, or y-guard attendant on the Shah 
and princes—and the gholami suvar, or ordin 
ca . The first of these resemble Lonis XI.’s 
Scottish archers, described in Quentin Durward. 
About four hundred individuals constitute this 
favored guard, who receive each 60 tomans and 
upwards yearly ; being obliged to keep a servant 
and three horses. Their daily rations are a man 
and a half of bread ; with 4 1-2 mans of barley 
and 9 of straw, for the horses. To every ten 
guardsmen there is a dehbashee, or commander 
‘of ten; and to every hundred a yoozbashee or 
centurion, whose pay is 500 tomans. 

‘The gholami suvar or ordinary cavalry have, 
each man, from 10 to 15 tomans pay, and Ont 
rations of half a man of bread, a man and 4 
of barley, and three of straw. Every fifty horse- 
men are commanded by a sooltan (captain), who 
has 50 tomans a year : under whom are two naibs 
(lieutenants) at 30 tomans ; two vakeels and two 
serjoukas, who have 15 tomans. A serkerda 
(colonel of horse) commands every thousand 
men : his pay is 1000 tomans annually. 

“Soldiers are a from the giles aa vil- 
lages, pretty much on the impress plan. en 

onder fe been issued from the capital, for 
levying a certain number of men from any ee 
it is usual for the villagers to subscribe and pay 
four or five tomans annually, to any of their 
own people who do not object to serve. When 
these leave the village, this sum4$ paid to their 
families or relatives. Numerous abuses exist in 
this army besides that of irregular payment. I 


have heard of the rank and salary of a colonel 
being conferred on an infant just born ! 


THE SHAH’S HORSE AND HIS GELODAR. 
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“ Military tactics on the — 


by Abbas Mirza, the preee = 
eat Shab’s ather,who = —— 
employed mB dinapine 
én organising ‘acipli 
ing his forces. These offi- 
cers, who came chiefly from 
India, have spoken in terms 
of high praise of the Por 
sian soldiers; who, when 
properly co drill- 
ed, fed and paid, are excel. 
ee When officer- 
ed by their own country- 
men, their condition is suffi- 
ciently bad. The Persian 
officer is gerne “ “ee 
or 
post. He never dills his men, maintains no kind 
of discipline, does not attend to their wants, and 
is only care is to swindle them out of as much of 
their hard-earned, badly paid wages, as he can 
manage to embezzle. To such officers, the men 
can have little attachment ; and it is for this rea- 
son that Persian troops have so often behaved 
badly in the field. The Shah has lately dis- 
missed the European officers (most of them 
Frenchmen) who disciplined his troops, finding 
them expensive servants; and in consequence, 
the entire Persian army is rapidly ane into the 
primitiye condition of a disorganized collection of 
mags ot and banditti. Some show of 
pline is kept up at the capital, where the 
7 eau ei 2 Se 
ieve ly paid ; but awa m Te ; 
all such matters ane neglected satiraly. A French 
efficer, once in the Shah’s service, thus describes 
Present state of the Persian troops: ‘ The 
eoldiers have neither discipline, nor respect, nor 
obedience for their leaders ; these last have no 
appreciation of their rights, duty or dignity, and 
are incapable of suitably directing or checking 
their subordinates,’ 

“ There exists no commissariat in the Persian 
amy; and no provision is made for supplyi 
troops on the march. The men accordingly pil- 

, elling their stolen goods to the purveyors 
Who follow the camp ; and who, in turn, dispose 
of this plunder in the market. The march of 
Persian troops is @ dreadful calamity to the in- 
habitants of the places through which they pass. 
men without food or pay, are obliged to 
snare both by stealth and y open violence. 
18 not the soldier’s fau e must live, 
cannot quit his regiment—but the blame 
rests with the despicable government he serves, 
and the ee and villany of his commanding 
officers, ishment is sometimes very severely 
inflicted : this depends upon the commaader, who 
can do as he pleases ; and often allows the 
est license tg run on. , and the worst 
conduct to pass unnoticed; and then suddenly 
punishes some trivial fault in the most cruel 
Manner. Great severity is often exercised, with- 
Out any attemapt being made to maintain a regu- 
aad proper restraint on the men’s conduct and 


lar 
. actions. Desertion is a crime usually visited 


with the most rigorous penalties: deserters are 
sometimes flogged t to death, or even burned alive. 


, were introduced : 





GUEBRE TEMPLE AT ISPAHAN. 


“The Persian costume,” says Mr. Binning, 
“* consists of the following articles of attire : a peer- 
ahun or shirt, resembling a chemise without a col- 
lar—a hie of zeer-jameh or light, loose trousers, 
fastened by a running string round the waist— 
over these, the arkhalek or under coat, and above 
that the caba or outer coat; both fitted close to 
the body as far as the waist, wide and loose he- 
low, and reaching down to the ankles. The 
sleeves of these coats are open from below, and 
may be buttoned down to the waist, or left 
loose, at the pleasure of the wearer. Short socks, 
called jooraub, are worn on the feet, and high- 
heeled slippers ; which latter articles are always 
taken off when about to enter a room. These 
slippers are made of sagheree or shagreen, a kind 
of leather made from the thick skin of the back of 
a horse or ass, near the tail, and commonly dyed 
green. The heels are shod with iron. Shoes 
made in the European style are coming into 
fashion, and worn by many. A shawl is com- 
monly worn round the waist; and the cap com- 
pletes the costume. This is of black lamb- 
skin, nearly a foot anda half high, of conical 
form, and always pinched or folded in at the top. 


I is lined with calico, and has a stiffener of thin 


pasteboard within it, to keep it in shape. A 
small skullcap of cotton is worn under the cap, 
and changed every now and then, as it becomes 
dirty. A tolerably cap will cost about four- 
teen keroonees, and a common one of rough, 
black sheepskin may be had for two or three ; 
while one of the finest sort, made of the delicate 
fur of Bokhara, will sell for seven or eight tomans. 
“The common notion that the fine Bokhara 
skin is obtained from the unborn lamb, is an er- 
roneous one—the lamb, I am told, is never killed 
until at least a fortnight old. This species of 
lambskin is usually called in England, Astrak- 
han fur, but why, it would be difficult to say, as 
none of it comes from an. The common 
people mostly wear acap of brown felt, which 
costs a keroonee, and wili last for many years. 
All Persians of every grade wear the cap, except 
some of the mercantile class, and men of law and 
religion, who adhere to the turban, ee 
it # more grave and becoming head-dress for suc 
as practise weighty and important professions. 
A moollah wears a large turban of white muslin ; 
and a seiyid, in whose veins runs the prophet’s 
blood, a smaller turban of dark green stuff. 
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‘“‘ There is fully as much coquetry displayed in 
the mode of wearing the cap, as well as in its 
shape and material, as in the bonnet of any Lon- 
don belle ; and the kesheng or Persian dandy is 
most particular in his selection and arrangement 
of this head-dress. 

“The Persians shave the crown and hind part 
of the head, leaving a tuft on- the top, like the 
scalp-lock of an American savage, and hair on 
either side; which some keep closely clipped 
above the ears, and others wear in long masses of 
ringlets. Such as affect the beau, cultivate their 
love-locks, keeping them in fall luxuriance and 
stiffly curled. To keep the hair in graceful order, 
they employ a mucilage of quince pips boiled ; 
which, i Big not mistaken, is used in England 
for a simi : 

““T have heard that some grave and reverend 
seniors have, at times, issued sundry remon- 
strances against this piece of vanity; and like 
»the histriomastix Prynne, have endeavored to 
persuade the rising generation of the “ unloveli- 
ness” of such appen as love-locks: but 
without success. 8 ringlet is left, by some 


petit-maitres to stray over the forehead ; a piece 
of ultra dandyism. 
‘“‘ Phe Persians are very partial to a long and 
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bushy beard ; and this is always dyed, generally 
black, by a combination of henna and indigo, but 
sometimes deep orange by the use of henna alone. 
The tips of the rs, palms, and soles of the 
feet are also stained in a bright orange hue, by, 
the application of this plant, which is supposed 
to have some salutary effect on the skin. 

“The outer coat is commonly made of kadak, 
a stout cotton stuff; and im cold weather of broad- 
cloth. The inner coat is usually of chintz. Silk 
is forbidden to Moslems, but many Persians 
pay little attention to the prohibition; while 
some evade it, by having a small quantity of 
cotton thread mixed with the silk in weaving ; 
so that the cloth cannot be considered genuine 
silk. In the cold weather, a cloak is worn both 
indoors and out. This is almost invariably of 
the kind denominated a joobba—open in front, 
with long sleeves, wide and loose about the shoul- 
ders, and tight at the wrists. It is made of Rus- 
sian or French broadcloth. The Arab cloak of 
camel’s hair is also worn by many. 

‘“‘ A new fashion in dress was introduced by 
the late shah, and is followed by most of the roy- 
al family, but by few if any others. This is the 
nezam or uniform, consisting of a frockcoat, 
close-fitting trousers, a shirt with a collar, and a 
handkerchief or stock—all in European 
style. The Persian cap and cloak are 
worn in addition to this. The people 
here abominate all innovation, icu- 
larly European; and Prince Feerooz 
Mirza, the only man in Sheerauz who 
wears this attire, is privately pronounced 
to be a fuzool (a tomfool) and a mask- 
hera (buffoon) for adopting it. When 
a Persian goes out on horseback, he puts 
on_a pair of shalvar or wide cloth trous- 
ers, which inclose the skirts of the ark- 
halek as well as the zeer-jameh, and 
fasten tight at the ankles, which are 
swathed round with the mooch-peech, a 
cloth band about four inches broad. The 
foot and leg are then thrust into a wide 
boot, generally made of red Bulghar 
leather. ‘The skirts of the caba are tuck- 
ed backwards, and the rider usually puts 
on a cloak, or a kuleeja, a riding jacket 
like a loose tunic without sleeves, some- 
times lined with fur. When travelling 
any distance, he is always heavily armed. 
Eastern costumes, like eastern customs, 
are not sup to be much liable to 
fluctuation of fashion: but Persia is an 
exception to the general rule. Here 
within the last two centuries, the fashion 
of dress has greatly altered. In the time 
of Shah Abbas, as old travellers have 
described and as old pamtings show, the 
Persian costume was very different from 
the present mode—the dress was of ga 
colors, much ornamented and laced with 
gold, whereas it is now of dark sombre 
colors, perfectly plain and unadorned— 
the bskin cap was unknown, and 
large, oe turbans worn—beards were 
shaved, and moustaches allowed to grow 
very long. I eap the present costume 
of Persia to that of Syria and Egypt, 
on account of its sober plainness ; whi 
in my opinion is in much better taste, 
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than the bedisenment of tawdry gold lace, but- 
tons and flashy colors, to which the Turks and 
Arabs are so partial.” 

“The dress of a Persian female,” says the 
same authority, “‘ consists of a pair of immensely 
wide trousers, like a couple of petticoats tacked 
together, made of silk or cotton, and fastening 
round the middle by a running string—a very 
short chemise of gauze, reaching only to the 
waist—a koordee or jacket reaching to the hips, 
having open sleeves, which may be buttoned 
close if required—an arakcheen or small skull-cap 
upon the head—and sometimes a charkudd or 
handkerchief, thrown over the head, and descend- 
ing on the shoulders and back. A variety of 
ornaments are worn, but not in the profusion 
which Indian women are so partial to : these con- 
sist of rings, bracelets, necklaces, and earrings of 
different sorts; and usually a jeeka or aigrette 
springing from a band encircling the head. 

“Their hair is arranged in zoolf or large side 
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abling her to see clearly. The legs. and feet are 
protected by chakchoor or long cloth stockings ; 
and a pair of high-heeled slippers, or clumsy 
boots, completes the out-of-door costume. 
this attire, the women are all exactly alike, and 
no person can oe his own wife or mother 
in the streets ; but the lady can see everything dis- 
tinctly. The same sort of disguise is worn by 
all women, high and low; though many of the 
latter, particularly in the villages, are less scru- 
pulous about exposing their persons ; and walk 
abroad, without mantle or veil of any kind. 
“The life led by Persian ladies is listless and | 
indolent, and to any civilized woman would be 
insufferably monotonous andinsipid. Their duties 
are the superintendence of household affairs, and 
the care of their children ; and their amusements 
consist in visiting their female acquaintances, 
and receiving their visits in turn ; witnessing the 
performance of female dancers, singers, and story- 
tellers; playing in the gardens of their houses ; 
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CASTLE OF ABBAS-MIRZA AT TABRIZ. 


locks, and gees or long plaited tresses hanging 
down behind. It is usually brought down low 
upon the forehead, which is certainly not a be- 
coming fashion. They paint their eyelids at the 
edges, with soormeh, a kind of collyrium, made, 
I believe, of ore of antimony ; and smear the eye- 
brows with khattaut, a sort of black paint. Little 
patches of some bigck substance are occasionally 
applied to set off the countenance, as used once 
to be the fashion in Europe; and they endeavor 
to make the eyebrows unite; such being consid- 
ered a great beauty of feature. The attire in 
which they are to be seen out of doors, is simple 
and uniform. - This consists of a large mantle, 
called a chader, of dark blue cotton stuff, envel- 
oping the whole person from the crown of the 
head down to the fect. Where this chader is 
drawn over the head, it is bound round with the 
ends of a piece of white cotton, called the roo- 
bundeh, which falls over the face, down in front ; 
and ee to the eyes of the wearer, a small 
piece of network is inserted in this face-veil, en- 


smoking, and eating sweetmeats. Some play on 
the guitar or other instruments; and some are 
adepts in the art of at aa and embroidery : 
most of them are skilful cooks and confectioners. 
They visit the public baths on certain days of the 
week, when men do not go thither; and perhaps 
their greatest enjoyment is to meet at these re- 
sorts, to bathe together, smoke, and talk scandal. 

“Persian women are not generally good look- 
ing, as far as I can judge from what I have seen. 
I should say they were inferior to the men in 
appearance. The usual characteristics of their 
countenances are, a round flat face with little ex- 
pression in it, large black eyes, heavy eyebrows, 
and a low forehead; the latter defect being 
heightened by the practice of wearing the hair 


‘low upon the brows. I have seen some protty 


faces among them, but not many. Though Per- 
sian females wear no kind of stays, or other un- 
healthy contrivance for ee eee waists, 
a small waist is greatly admired. Their notions 
of beauty are not dissimilar to our own, and are 
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more refined than those of some other 
Orien The lady’s eyes should be like those 
of an antelope, large and dark; her eyebrows 
united, and resembling, in shape, an unbent bow; 
her ringlets like‘the noose of the warrior or hunter 
(an instrument similar to the ‘lasso’ of the mod- 
ern Mexican, now no longer used in this country, 
but a favorite implement of the warriors in the 
Shah Nameh); her figure should be erect, tall 
and stately as the cypress tree, for Persians ‘ hate 
& dumpy woman’ as much as Lord Byron did— 
but here let me stop—I do not possess the deli- 
cate apo of Miss Pardoe, in depicting the charms 
of tern ladies—besides which, I labor under 
the disadvantage of not having seen any of the 
better class, who, we may suppose, are finer 
specimens of feminine beauty than their humbler 
unveiled countrywomen. se 
e 


certain! 


- “ Euaropeans are mistaken in entertaini 
general notion that Oriental wives are mere slaves 
or pieces of furniture ; that they are ill treated by 
their liege lords; cooped up ip prison-like ha- 
rems, and denied every liberty and enjoyment. 
On the contrary, the husband is aay very in- 
dulgent to his wife ; consults and takes her advice 
on matters of almost sat description ; and is, 
not unfrequently, completely ruled” by her: for I 


, coaxing 
cat anagi fally as well 
understood, and as often 
practised, by ladies in this 
country, as by their fair aib- 
texs in any quarter of the 
globe. To mix in the soei- 
ety of men, and to walk 
abroad with the face 
ed, are indelicacies to whi 
no Eastern lady would sub- 
hoe aay Way or eanabia 

ow an e 
pharacter mas allow herself 
to be stared at by every 
man she may happen to 
ip Out ~ doors, the 

enjo ost unlimit- 

ed liberty. She may attend 
the baths and mosques, at 
times when the men are not 
there, whenever she pleases 
—ehe may go and visit her 
parents and female acquain- 
tances, staying at their 
houses for some days if she 
chooses, without giving her 
husband any previous warn- 
ing of her intentions—and 
_ she may have her own visit- 
' Ors at home, and entertain 
them in any way she likes 

—while her better half can- 

not interfere or even show 

himself. The husband can- 
not venture oe the ae 
apartments out 
notice; and she will refuse 
to admit him, if she has vis- 
itors, or does not choose to 
see him. It has been assert- 
ed that the women in Ma- 
homedan countries enjoy, in 
reality, more liberty than 
English ladies do; and I believe the assertion 
may be partly correct. | 

“E zenana is a little kingdom in itself, 
wherein the lady or chief wife is the sovereign ; 
and from whence, her influence and machinations 
affect the outer world at large: for it is a fact 
that many plots and intrigues, both trifling and 
serious, have been concocted in this sanctuary. 
The lady rules here with undisputed sway; re- 
wards or chastises: her female domestics, as she 
thinks fit; and treats them just as her lord does 
his male dependants in the outer chambers. 

“In point of education, women of this country 
are very far behind those of civilized lands; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that none of them can 
read or write, for many can do both. The arts of 
reading and writing do not, however, constitute 
education ; and these being turned to no benefi- 
cial end, the ladies are brought up in deplorable 
ignorance. If the proper respect and degree of 
consideration with which the gentler sex is re- 
garded be a just criterion of the civilization of a 
people, the I onan are far back in the scale of 
enlightenment. ‘Though the women often possess 

t influence over their husbands individually, 
they cannot be said to have any place in society, 
or to impart any tone to the morals or manners 
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community. They are mostly terrible in- 
Bee and having no small share of evil 
ions, pride, and ambition, they incite their 
to ah maaner of mischievous schemes, but 
seldom exert any beneficial sway over them. 
That the most creditable and honorable qualities 
of men are greatly promoted and fostered by the 
humanizing influence which well-educated women 
maintain in society—~as exemplified in civilized 
Christian lands—is an argument which a Persian 
has not yet learned to comprehend or appreciate.” 
-- Our view of the bridge of Meidan, at Tabriz, 
conveys a pleasing idea of Persian architecture 
and scenery. Before the graceful arches of the 
bridge, spanning the river, are seen white walls, 
minarets and ee jae meal trees, the gin 
of the whole scene being highly picturesque. 
Guebre temple of Ispahan, of which ea & 
view, crowns a lofty hill, and is remarkable as 
heing one of the most ancient memorials of the 






















A TURK OF ERZEROUM. 





establishment of the fire worshippers. Another | tne subant goonjeshk sparrow’s tongue) # tree 
of our views presents a sketch of the “shaking | much like an ash, and Afr called fom the shape 
rena oe pahan, which Mr. Binning visi of its seeds, which hang in small clusters; and 


“I went,” he tells us, “to visit the minari 


joomban, or ‘shaking minarets,’ one of the great- 
minarets are 


est curiosities of this place. 
upon the roof of s mausoleum, situated in the 


suburb of Khaledon, westward of the city and 


north of the river. On my way thither, with an 
Armenian as my guide, 1 was conducted along 


" the outskirts of the city, through a succession of 
intricate paths, threading a perfect labyrinth of 


gardens, fields, and watercourses cut from the 
river. The ens were all surrounded with 
walls, mostly of the description called cheena, 
formed of thick la of mud. Each layer is 
about a foot and a igh, and as it dries hard, 


snother is laid upon it, till the wall has attained: 


the height of nine or ten feet. I noticed that 
the doors of many of these gardens were formed 
of a single large slab of gray mazble, turning on 
pivots at top and bottom. We passed several 


pigeon-towers, strange-looking round turrets with 

perforated domes on the top, resembling gigantic 

parece a style of dovecote 
heerauz. 


“The watercourses were all planted along the 
borders with trees, including two or three species 
of the beed (willow) ; the chenar; the kaboodeh 
or gray pop 


own at 


; the seffeedar or white poplar ; 


| the construction of the building 


| beneath. 
‘| Small parapet hardly breast high. 





the senjid, a species of jujube, not unlike the 
olive in appearance. All the firewood used in 
n, comes from the gardens and plantations, 
and is rather scarce and dear. The poorer classes 
of people burn tapaleh or cakes of the dung of 
cattle, pressed and dried in the sun. At Julfa, 
firewood usually sells for 4 shahees (two-pence) 
the Shahee man (between 14 and 15 Ibs. avoirdu- 
poise). Watermills are numerous on the banks 
of the aqueducts, and their wheels are almost 
invariably undershot. The windmill seems to be 
unknown in this country: I have not yet seen 
one. In some placea the quern or handmill is 
ree I have seen this primitive implement 
at Bushire, where it is to be found in every hut. 
‘** Khaledon is a small suburb, nearly hidden in 
orchards and gardens. Here, a little way de- 
tached from other buildings, in a small inclosure, 
stands a vaulted open chamber, constructed in 
the form of a Saracenic arch, with a flat terraced 
roof above. In a recess at one end of the cham- 
ber, is the tomb of a saint named Sheikh Abdul- 
lah; of whom the keeper of the place could tell . 
me nothing, save that he lived and wrought 
miracles, five handred years ago. On one side 
of the flat roof, and at the two corners, stand the 
famous minarets ; a couple of small brick towers, 
with agar array withm, 80 narrow, that though 
I had no di ay migetang , 1 doubt whether 
any corpulent man would it an easy matter 
to do so. My guide ascended the opposite ming. 
ret, and began to shake it by swaying himself 
backwards and forwards: the little turret pre- 
sently commenced rocking to and fro; and al- 
though I kept perfectly still, the one upon which 
I stood, proceeded to rock in unison with ite 
neighbor. In like manner, when I shook the 
minaret where I was, the opposite one also shook 
sympathetically ; and I could observe that the 
entire roof of the mausoleum was agitated at the 
same time. This must bo owing to some unex- 
plained mystery (a fortuitous one probably) in 
Z ; but the people, 
of course, impute it to the sanctity of the grave 
Round the top of mineret ia g 


“At the distance of a mile or so, weet of 
Khaledon, a hill or rather rock rises abrupsly 


414 


from.the plain, named the atish-gah or “ Place of 
fire ;”’ and is said to have been a sacred resort of 
the Guebres of old, having had formerly upon it, 
a fire-temple, erected by King Ardesheer the 
n 
9 


Long-armed (Artaxerxes Lo us), the re- 
safe of which, I was asin were eit to be 
seen. I rode to the rocky hill, and walked up it 
by a winding footpath. On its top, I found the 
remains of a modern brick building, comprising a 
number of rooms, all in ruins; and on the very 
summit stands a small circular edifice in eight 
open arches supporting a domed roof, the greater 
part of which is broken away. No trace of any 
ancient building could I descry, except part of a 
thick wall, a little way below these ruins, made 
of enormous bricks. m this spot, a fine pros- 
pect of the surrounding country presents itself to 
the oe Up the oe me farsakhs from a 
city, lies the | village of Linjan, encom 
wih cultivated fields. A great deal of tice is 
cron at this village. I returned home by a 
ifferent road, leading along the north bank of 
the river, which I crossed at the bridge of 


00. 
‘‘ The vast straggling city of Ispahan, resem- 
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part of the Ispahanees ; for in Sheerauz, as well 
as in the cities of other Moslem lands, the shops 
are usually opened on that day, after the noon’s 
service in the mosques. -The streets of Ispahan 
are fully as ugly as those of Sheerauz—narrow, 
crooked, ill paved or unpaved, and filthy; and 
m the city’s best days, they never could have 
been otherwise. 

“‘ The pigeon-towers, which are numerous in the 
fields at gardens on both sides of the river, are 
the most sin structures I have seen in this 
country. These are high round towers, slightly 
tapering upwards, with several small pointed 
domes on the top, fall of apertures, by which 
the pigeons enter. The exterior of the tower is 
usaally whitewashed and painted with fanciful 
cornices, and all manner of strange devices ; pe 
ducing a quaint and picturesque effect. T 
towers are designed for the purpose of collecting 
the pigeon’s ang, as manure for the melon 

ardens. The whole interior of the tower is 
ivided into thousands of little triangular niches, 
in which the pigeons make their nests and rear 
their young. <A few domesticated pigeons are 
first put into a tower, and they soon attract the 
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bling one dense town surrounded by a great 
number of fauxbourgs, is nearly twenty miles in 
circumference; but the whole of the inhabited 

rtion, if brought together, and all ruins and 

eerted places rojected, ae easily be contained 
within a compass of five miles. The chief part of 
the city was formerly enclosed by walls; parts of 
which remain ; and fourteen gates are still to be 
seen. Ispahan contains thirty-two mehallas 
(wards or parishes) ; twelve large mosques and 
many more small places of worship; thirteen 
colleges; and eighteen | public baths and 
some smaller ones—a sed falling off since Char- 
din’s time, when there were 162 mosques; 48 col- 
leges, and 273 public baths. The baszars are 
numerous and extensive : they-are all covered in 
with roofs; and so united er as to resemble 
one immense market, branching in every direc- 
tion. They exhibit a showy vatiety of goods and 
merchandize; but in point of architectare, there 
is not one of them that can compare with the 
Vakeel’s Bazar at Sheerauz. The finest of them 
is the bazar of Abbas the Great, leading off from 
the Meidani Shah. Most of the shops are closed 
all Friday ; a piece of “unco guidness ” on the 


wild ones, which come in myriads, and establish 
themselves in the domiciles prepsred for them. 
They are all of a ae blue color, like our com- 
mon wood-pigeon. The only entrance for man, 
into the pigeon-tower, is a door or rather hole 
near the bottom, which is closed up with a 
shutter or stone slab fastened in, and remains 
shut for the greater part of the year, during the 
periods of incubation and fledging of the young ; 
and when opened, the bottom of the tower is 
found filled with the precious manure to the 
depth of several feet. Morier tells us that a 
pigeon-tower will rent for 100 tomans yearly, for 
the sake of the manure; but I do not hear of 
any now aoe so high a revenue. The melon 
growers generally hire them for thirty or forty 
tomans, or even less. I have seen in Egypt, 
pigeon-houses constructed something on a similar 
plan, but on a much smaller scale. 

‘Garden land within the precincts of the city, 
generally pays no tax to government, thou 
some of it is taxed.@ This land is very valuable, 
and if well planted with vines and fruit trees, 

ill sell as high as 80 or 100 tomans a jereeb. 
Outside the city, land of every description pays a 
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tax; and if fertile and well watered, sells for 20 
tomans a jereeb: inferior kinds sell for 5 tomans 
or even less. A hea part of the land is irrigated 
by channels cut from the river. Private gardens 
are watered from wells, by means of the leathern 
bucket drawn by a bullock, which I described at 
Sheerauz. 

“The entire maliyat of Ispahan and all the 
bulooks and villages attached to it, amounts to 
nearly 300,000 tomans per annum ; of which more 
than three fourths are collected from the bulooks. 
The revenue of the city itself is 68,000 tomans ; 
and of this, 40,000 are derived from taxes on 
trades, professions, grounds, &c., and 28,000 from 
the customs. There is no house-tax here. A 
jizyeh or poll-tax is paid by the Jews and Arme- 
nians, but it is not heavy: the Armenians of 
Julfa pay 1000 tomans a year. The municipal 
economy and police of this city are so much the 
same as at Sheerauz, as to require no particular 


‘ Notice. 


“The manufactures of Ispahan have tly 
fallen off since the ci caused te be the canital of 
the kingdom ; still a large proportion of the in- 
habitants is employed in handicraft labor. Silks 
and satins are e here, and quantities of cotton 
staffs, particularly the kadak, a strong cloth used 
for coats and trousers. The zeree or fine gold 
brocade, for which Ispahan was once famous, is 
very rarely manufactured now: the people are 
too poor to purchase it. The beautiful patchwork 
called koollab-doozee, used for saddle-covers and 
other ornamental purposes, is occasionally made 
at Ispahan ; but it is by no means equal to that 
manufactured at Resht on the south coast of the 
Caspian. Though many articles are made very 
tastefully and ingeniously in this country, Per- 
sisn workmen in general are by no means neat- 
handed. Ordi carpenter's and blacksmith’s 
work is coarse and rudely executed ; and very far 
inferior to that of Indian artisans. 

“The sword-cutlers of Ispahan formerly enjoyed 
great celebrity; and numbers of swords are still 
manufactured here. The best blades are all made 
of Indian steel, imported in the form of small 
round cakes, which cost about two tomans each. 
Old Persian swords will fetch very high prices, 
all over the East; for they cannot now-a-days 
fabricate blades equal to those of former ages. 
There lived at Ispahan, in the time of Abbas the 
Great, a cutler named Assad-Ullah, whose blades 
are as famous throughout Asia, as those of 
Andrea Ferrara in Europe; and if known to be 
genuine, will now sell for more than their weight 
in gold; but many common swords have Assad- 
’a name forged upon them. Khorassan was 
also famous for its swords, some centuries ago. 
When Teimour Lung conquered and took Damas- 
Cus, he carried off all the celebrated cutlers of 
that city, and settled them in the towns of 

orassan, where they and their descendants, for 
long, fabricated weapons of surpassing excellence. 
Good blades are fall of the pattern of dark wavy 
lines, called jowher or ‘damask,’ produced by 
crystallization of the steel ; and from the 
meat and closeness of this pattern, the qualit 
may be known. A well crystallized b wil 
Ungle like a bell, when struck with any hard 
substance ; and with a bit of gold, one may write 

name upon it. 

“The stories told of the trenchant powers of 
Certain famous swords exceed all belief. Such 


performances are attributed to them, as fully 
rival the marvellous feats of the fairy-wrought 
falchions of heroes of ancient romaunts. Persian 
swords are not so much curved as the Turkish. 

hen the blade has been hammered out of the 
koors or cake of Indian steel, it is put in the 
furnace, and kept there all night, sibjocsed to 
the action of a low fire. In the morning, it is 
taken out, smoothed, and filed into shape, and 
then heated red-hot, and immersed for a few 
moments in a trough filled with castor oil. It 
is next polished, aharpeusd: and the hilt and 
scabbard fitted to it; and the last thing done, is 
to bring out the jowher or damask pattern. For 
this purpose, the blade is pore cleansed from 
oil or grease; and a yellow kind of stone is 
ground to powder, mixed with hot water in a 
cup, which must be of china or glass, not metal, 
and the solution laid on over the blade with a 
piece of cotton, two or three times : this exhibits 
the black jowher perfectly. The scabbards of 
Persian swords are all made of thin laming of 
wood, joined together and covered with black 
leather, with a sort of pattern stamped on the 
outside. They are generally quite plain; but a 
few intended for princes, are mounted with gold 
and jewelry. Many Persians are very skillful 
swordsmen; but their mode of handling the 
Stee is quite different from ours. Their me- 
thod of cutting, is rather carving than striking ; 
and they never give what we would call a down- 
right blow. Swordsmanship is a part of the edu- 
cation of some, from their earliest years ; and by 
long practice, they acquire great dexterity. 

‘“* Daggers are worn by many persons, and are 
also mado here. These are of two kinds—the 
khanjer, a curved double-edged dirk, stuck on the 
girdle on the nght side—and the kard, a straight 
single-edged pointed knife, worn on the left side. 
A favorite weapon with military men is the kum- 
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WARRIOR. 


PERSIAN 


" meh, a sort of cutlass, much. like the ancient 
Roman sword; with a straight double-edged 
pointed blade, about a foot and a half long, and 
nearly three inches broad. 

“Fire-arms are manufactured in Ispahan, but 

not in any great quantity. The best gun-barrels 
are brought from Georgia, and they are fitted 
here with common English flint musket locks, 
and stocks of coarse walnut, or cheet wood. 
Long. single-barrelled guns and pistols are also 
made here, but the workmanship is very coarse, 
and they are proportionately cheap. The per- 
cussion system is little known, except to a few 
of the higher classes, who are fond of English 
guns when they can get them. The Persians 
usually carry the gun slung at the back; and all 
its apparatus is borne in a keesae, kemer or waist 
girdle. This is a leather belt fastened round the 
middle, to which are attached two or three 
ouches for ball, shot, materials for striking a 
ight, and other odds and ends; a large powder- 
flask made of thick untanned hide as hard as 
horn; and a smaller flask, generally of metal, 
containing fine powder for priming. They make 
tolerably good powder, but of coarse grain: 
bullet-moulds are ordinarily constructed of stone, 
and shot is mostly imported from Europe, as 
well as flints. 

“In days when archery was employed in war 
and the chase—and it has not been abandoned 
more than a century—the bows of Ispahan were 

eatly esteemed ; but now that the a is used 

y very few, and only for amusement, none are 
manufactured here. The tarkash-dooz or ‘ quiver- 
makers ’ now embroider saddles and other articles 
of leather, for there is no longer any demand 
for quivers. All manner of leathern work is well 
executed at Ispahan. The green high-heeled 
shagreen slippers made here, are the best in 
Persia ; and they also make tolerably good shoes 
on the European plan, which are now coming 
much into tachiben Saddles and horse furniture 
of all kinds are manufactured in the best style ; 
but the fashion is wholly different from ours. 
The process of making the nei-peech or lon 

pliant snake-tubes for the kaleon, is a neat aed 
carious branch of leather-work. Fine wire is 
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wound round a straight rod about as thick as 
one’s little finger, and covered with a strip of 
thin leather, fastened lengthways with a very 
tenacious giue, called screesh, made from the root 

of a plant. The exterior is then bound with fine 

wire; and when dried, the rod is drawn out. 

These tubes, which are exceedingly flexible and 

delicate, are made vy cheap, a snake fourteen 

or fifteen feet long ng two keroonees. I am 

no judge of precious stones ; but good ones seem 

to be scarce and dear. The real turquoise is 

found only in Persia, at Nishapoor in Khorassan, 

and I had hopes of getting some fine specimens 

of this gem ; bat all that have been brought me, 

were of very inferior quality, and high-priced. 

‘* Ispahan is famous for fruit, especially for its 
melons, which are the finest in the country. At 
this season, the only fruits to be seen are such as 
will keep ; and of these, immensely large quinces - 
are the most remarkable. Sweetmeats, of the 
same kinds as I have noticed at Sheerauz, are 
sold in every bazar, and consumed in vast quan- 
tities. One kind, the been or manna of 
the tamarisk, is made poushaalt phase but 
though generally highly , it is not at all 
to my taste. The manna is found in several 
pa near Ispahan ; but the greatest quantity is 

rought from near, to the northwest. In the 
course of the autumn, it falls like dew, during 
the night, upon the leaves of the tamarisk plants, 
and is collected by the people in the morning. 
The ground beneath the bushes is swept clean, 
and cotton cloths spread over it: the bushes are 
then well shaken, and the manna, which is white 
like snow, falls off and is collected in the cloths. 
It is passed through a sieve to elear it of dirt and 
dried leaves, and sent into the markets of Ispa- 
han, where it sella for 16 keroonees a Shahee 
man—nearly a shilling a pound. It is made 
into small round cakes, sometimes mixed up with 
split almonds and pistachio nuts. Two icinal 
kinds of manma, called the sheer-khisht and the 
toorun-jabeen, are found, in a like manner, on 
the leaves of trees, in some parts of the country.” 

Our sketch of the Castle of Abbas Mirza, at. 
Tabriz, will serve to give an idea of the palatial 
residences at Persia. This building was assigned . 
to the late French embassy during its sojourn at 
Tebris. As we have introduced a picture of the 
Shah’s horse, perhaps our readers will be inter 
ested in an account of a visit to the owner of thas 
showy animal : 

“ my return from Shemiron,” says Mr. 
Binning, “I accompanied the British Minister 
seaport igh Mpa cng nt Buse Shah, on 

oceasion of his majeaty’s a chi oes 
ure from the capital. We rade Gut to e Kasri 
Kajar, and proceeded, in the first instance, to 
wait on the deputy minister of foreign affairs, 
who, with the master of ceremonies, received us 
in @ small tent lined with chintz, placed near the 
entrance to the palace. Here we were accommo- 
dated with chairs, and sat for half an hour, while 
the usual routine of kaleons, tea and coffee, was 
gone through, after which, word was brought 

at the Shah was ready for our reception. e 
then preceeded on foot into the inclosure of the 
palace; the deputy minister and master of cere- 
monies walking before us, beth clad in long robes 
of scarlet, with singular head-dresses, formed of 
cashmere shawls woand round the common Per- 
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sian 7 60 as eompletely to conceal the cap itself. 
It was formerty the fashion for all Europeans ad- 
mitted into the royal presence, to wear chakchoors 
or stockings of scarlet cloth fastened at the knee; 
but this absurd piece of court dress is now abol- 
ished, and we had merely loose slippers over our 
boots, which were sli off at the door on en- 
tering. The usual salutation made by Eu 8 
to all Persian grandees, is similar to our military 
salute, raising the right hand, with a sweep of the 
arm, to the front of the cap. The covering of 
the head is never removed, whether in or out of 


‘“‘ We were ushered iftto a tent of crimson cloth 
lined with silk, pitched on the terrace of the 
palace; at the further extremity of which, was 
the Shah in person, seated alone in a large gilt 
chair. Having been marshalled in by our con- 
dactors, whose duty it was to introduce us, a 
chair was placed for the British Minister, who, 
as the representative of his Sovereign, was the 
only individual privileged to be seated in the 
Shah’s presence; while the rest of us stood im- 
mediately behind, ranged in a row, like 60 many 
sentinels. Nearly the length of the tent inter- 
vened between our Minister and the Shah, both 
of whom were seated at opposite ends, for it is 
not permitted to approach too near to royalty. 
We were briefly introduced by the master of cer- 
emonies, and his ma} bid us welcome : I was 

nted as ‘one of the ralers of Indfa;’ the 

hah being, as I suppose, left to imagine that I 
had attained the goal of many an Indian Eng- 
lishman’s ambition—a seat in the halls of 
the Old Lady of Leadenhall Street. The cere- 
mony of introduction having been performed as 
rapidly as possible, a brief conference took place 
between the Shah and Minister; the former ask- 
ing a few questions, to which the latter replied. 
A smart shower of hail meanwhile rattled on the 
covering of the tent, obliging both to shout at 
the top of their voices, in order to make them- 
selves audible. The audience did not last above 
three minutes, and we took our leave with the 
same curt ceremony as on entering. 

“The Shah is now (1850) in his twenty-second 
year, but looks older. His complexion i very 
sallow, and his countenance, though not dis- 
agreeable, cannot be pronounced handsome: he 
wears moustaches, with but the rudiments of a 
beard. He was plainly dressed in a frockcoat in 
European style, over which was a joobba of dark 
shaw! stuff trimmed with sables, and on his head 
the ordinary black lambskin cap. 

“‘ Leaving the we proceeded to the tent 
of the prime minister, Mirza Takee, surnamed 
the Ameer Atabek, who inhabited a small garden, 
a few hundred distant from the Kasri 
Kajar. He received us with much politeness ; 
chairs were brought for the whole party, and 
kaleons = tea mae yes round. Prague is:'a 
large, ’ good- i man, an open, 
intailigent eran ails sat and talked with 
us for nearly half an hour; and though his con- 
versation was principally directed to the British 
Minister, he addressed some part of it to every 
separate individual present: the true way, ac- 
cording to Theodore Hook, of making one’s self 

le. He is:said to be jealous of ‘Kuropedns 
generally; and has the Shah to dis- 
card several from his service: he is also partica- 
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larly anxious to exclude all foreign manufactured 
from Persia, by way of encouraging native 
industry—a short-sighted policy, in no way tend- 
ing to the advancement of commerce or of civili- 
zation. Our visit being ended, 1 took my de- 
partare along with the suite, leaving the Minister 
in private conference with the Ameer.” 
he remarks with which we close this article 
will probably induce our readers to rest satisfied 
with the sketches we have given, instead of seek- 
ing information in the remote land we have de- 
scribed. The authority we have followed, says: 
“The traveller in this country should carry 
with him as little baggage as possible—this may 
be set down as a general rale, applicable in ev 
case. He should have & Mackintosh air-bed, 
which is much preferable to 8 common mattress, 


being more portable,:‘and impervious to moisture, 


80 that it may be laid on the damp ground, with- 
out the least danger—a couple of lahaffs or quilts, 
made of chintz quilted with cotton, which supply 
the place of bedclothes—one or two small carpets 
—an English saddle and bridle—a Mackintosh 
phos ies cloak—a double-lined umbrella, to 
defen oo from the oa in ie bisa seaia tele- 
scope—and 8 and pistols; for every one 
travels well armed, and besides this, game is-often 
to be met with on the road. He may, if he thinks 
fit, dispense with a chair; but if he dislikes the 
custom of sitting on the ground, as I do exceed- 
ingly, a folding camp-stool should form part of 
his movables, and one of his chests will serve 
for a table. : 

*‘ He should also have a curtain to hang up at 


the entrance of his cell in the caravansaries, to 


keep out the wind and cold, and prevent his be- 
ing too much stared at; for these cells have no 
door. ‘The best thing for this purpose is a piece 
of carpet or other thick heavy stuff, eight feet 
long, by four or five broad, with strong loops 
sewed along the edges; and half-a-dozen large 
nails or iron spikes, to knock into the wall for the 
suspension of this curtain. He must not omit to 
have a small mangal (or brazier to burn charcoal 
in) in winter, as the cold is no trifle—and a fan 
or flyfiap, in summer, to keep the flies off his 
face; for in the hot weather, these insects are 
numerous enough to be exceedingly troublesome 
—and at all times, a matara or a doolcheh for 
water ; as this indispensable element is not always 
to be found, and when found, is often quite un- 
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drinkable. As I hhve before stated, an English- 
man ought to wear his own costume, in prefer- 
ence to the Persian dress. 

‘‘My travelling attire has hea pd been a 
Tweed shooting-jacket, Cape of Good Hope deer- 
skin trousers, waterproof ts, and a Persian 
cap. For walking, especially when clambering 
up hills, the most ble covering for the feet 
is the cloth-soled Persian shoe, which I have be- 
fore described ; but in cold or wet weather, stout 
English shoes are preferable. Vermin are not as 
numerous or as troublesome, in this country, as I 
had supposed. Mosquitoes are at times annoy- 
ing, but they do not abound as in India. Scorpions 
and snakes are said to infest many places, but I 
have not seen any. A formidable-looking 
spider, called the roteil, makes its appearance in 
summer : its bite is venomous, but not dangerous. 





A KURD OF SAULTZ-BOULAE. 


The black and yellow-striped English is 
common in the gardens: as well as i large red lish 
hornet, well known in India. Flies are too plen- 
tifal to be pleasant, in summer; but fli 
other more objectionable insects are not by any 
means as numerous in Persia as in some other 
countries I have visited. 

“A knowledge of the language is, in this coun- 
try, indispensable. In all countries it is highly 
desirable; but in this, Ido not know how’any 
one could ee on without it ; for no Persian knows 
a word of any European tongue. In Turkey, 

t, and Palestine the servants, and many 
others, have a smattering of English, French, or 
Italian ; and it is not absolutely requisite that the 
traveller should be acquainted with the 
of the oe such is not the case in Per- 
sia. In every place, ignorance of the speech of 
the people takes away at least one- of the 


and: 
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dais of the tour; and the traveller, to enjoy 
imself properly, should possess, not a mere 


.| smattering sufficient for ordinary parposes, but a 


good knowledge, and an ability to converse flu- 


ently with every one, and on every topic. 


‘The old troublesome custom of making pre. 
sents to the headmen of towns and villages, where 
the traveller halts, is now fortunately falling into 
desuetude. This used to be a heavy tax on all 
tourists, the English especially, from whose gene- 
rosity, much was sure to be ex It often 
happens that persons bring the European stranger 
trifling presents, such as trays of fruit or sweet- 
meats, in hopes of getting a ‘‘ quid pro quo”’ in 
the shape of a round sum of money; but with 
proper instructions to one’s servants, these may 
easily be avoided. 

‘In Persia, one is not troubled with beggars ; 
in which respect, this country affords a complete 
contrast to regions about the Levant, where 
almost every one begs. With the exception of 
derveeshes, fakeers, and other sanctified impos- 
tors, who are permitted by custom to prey on the 

ublic, I have seen no mendicants, save a few 
flind, maimed, and diseased folks. Some one 
(Sir John Malcolm, I think) has justly remarked 
that there are fewer be in this country than 
in any other: and I believe I never encountered 
fewer, even in the United States of America. 

‘“‘ Persia, as far as I have seen of it, is a partic- 
ularly ugly and uninteresting land. A dismal 
uniformity pervades the whole country, paar 
me of South Africa; but there is an aspect o 
neglect, ruin, and misery throughout, which the 
Cape Colony did not manifest. Everything here 
seems to be crumbling to decay as fast as pos- 
sible, and from its general ap ce, one would 
suppose the unhappy land to be lying under some 
stupendous and overwhelming curse! Were I to 
draw, in a few words, a picture of Persia, from 
what I have seen, I should describe it as a vast 
dreary desert intersected with huge chains of bare, 
sterile mountains—the soil, in some places, bear- 
ing stunted shrubs, and in others, teeming with 
saltpetre—here and there, at long intervals, where 
water is to be found, green spots with fields and 
habitations—the towns and villages, few and far 
between, consisting mostly of heaps of dismal 
ruins, enclosing and nearly concealing the inhab- 
itable portion—no fine bnildings to be seen, ex- 
cept a few old palaces and edifices falling in ruins 
for want of repair—the streets of the towns, nar- 
row dusty lanes between high mnd walls, which 
conceal any appearance of comfort and elegance 
which the house and gardens within may possess 
——the roads through the country, mere tracks, 
which, in the valleys, are tolerably level and easy, 
and in the mountains, and unsafe—the 
lodgings for travellers, comfortless caravansaries, 
generally more or less ruined, and always more 
or less filthy—the people mostly civil to strangers, 
but not to be trusted or believed in the least par- 
ticular—the climate consisting of a pleasant 
spring, a very hot summer, an unhealthy au- 
tumn, and a cold winter; a very dry atmosphere 
and clear sky: some rain in spring and autumn, 
none in summer, and a i deal of snow in 
winter. 

‘‘T have often thought, with some d of 
wonder, on the singular position which the soli- 
tary English traveller occupies in this country. 
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Alone, with no countryman of his within a hun- 
dred or two hundred miles ; among a people who 
detest his creed, and bear no will to any 
Euro ; who are reckless of human life and 
suffering, and are restrained by no moral prin- 
oe having with him no ele or protection 

any sort; yet he is in no r, he finds the 
people commonly civil and obhging ; and can 
travel from place to place in perfect security. 
Robbers are numerous in many parts of the 


sonny, but on the public routes, they are 
too well matched to be venturesome, and they do 
not often meddle with Europeans. Travelling, in 


remote and little frequented parts, must always 
be unsafe, unless with some guard or escort; 
but as long as the Euro tourist keeps to the 
principal routes, I believe he may (except in 
cases of popular outbreaks) journey from one 
end of Persia to the other, without meeting with 
the least aah en adventure, unless he makes 
one for himself, and lays himself out for hostility, 
by some exhibition of bullyism, petulance of 
temper, or those diverting John ull frolics, 
which savor too much of horse-play to be relished 


by most people. 
“Though polite as far as outward show goes, 
the English traveller need not expect to find the 


Persians by any means kind or hospitable; un- 
less he happens to be a man in authority, or in 
other way of consequence, in which case they 
may nt some show of hospitality in order to 
conciliate his favor. The strong abhorrence with 
which they all (with few exceptions) regard in- 
fidels, and Franks in particular, combined with 
their innate meanness and selfishness of charac- 
ter, will effectually bar every sentiment of liber- 
ality and kindness tow strangers. <A8 a 
general rule, the Christian need never look for 
ne like genuine disinterested hospitality 
oe ussulmans of any class or country ; and 
he will never receive a single instance of it, un- 
less it be in the rude tent of a wandering Eeliaut 
or Bedouin Arab. The Persians are a lively and 
inquisitive people, and when they find a Frank 
who can ta cir | e, they are glad to kill 
time by having a chat with him; and will show 
so much politeness, and make so many unmeaning 
protestations and friendly offers, that a stranger, 
unacquainted with their real character, might be 
disposed to think them half in earnest. this, 
however, means nothing: and their civility will 
go no her than words, or acts that involve 
neither trouble nor expense. Malcolm and 
Brydges have painted the urbane side of their 
character far too highly. It was all very well 
for these gentlemen, and others like them, who 
came hither as accredited envoys of their sover- 
eign to the Shah, and to whom everybody was 
ordered to show respect; who travelled through 
the land with regiments at their heels, and all 
kinds of pomp; and who carried loads of pre- 
sents to distribute with both hands. ‘They, no 
doubt, found the people, one and all, disposed to 
treat them with the greatest civility or servility 
(in the East these are the same) wherever they 
went; but with private individuals the case is 
widely different—as it is, in some degree, all the 


world over. 
Re The Euro can never be intimate, even 
with the few Persians who are content to receive 


him as a visitor, without considering themselves 


.present time from thirty to 
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greatly defiled thereby. By compliance with 
eir customs and manners, he may be received 
on certain distant terms of acquaintance, but any 
approach to intimacy is entire é out of the ques- 
tion. A Mahomedan is forbidden by his religion 
to form friendship with any unbeliever; and the 
Sheeah, in particular, is taught to class the 
Christian with pagans and idolators, who are 
utterly unclean, and whose very touch is con- 
tamination. An Englishman and a Moslem can 
have few ideas in common. Their opinions and 
tastes are so essentially different, that on any 
near acquaintance, they will be mutually dis- 
gusted with each other. The blunt straightfor- 
ward manners, plain unvarnished specch, and 
surly self-sufficiency of the former, will be as 
odious to the pliant obsequious Asiatic, as the 
utter want of truth and principle, the fawning 
aor and abominable vices of the latter, 
ill be to the Englishman.” 


See OO 
ANCIENT AMERICAN CITIES. 

An interesting article has recently been pub- 
lished by the Fort Smith Times, in to the 
ancient remains of the city Quivera, situated on 
& level plain some ninety miles northeast of Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico, and about seventy from 


the high isolated which the Mexicans call 
the “Captain,” that we take the liberty of con- 
densing for our antiquarian readers. The plain 


upon which lie the massive relics of once gorge- 
ous temples and magnificent halls, slopes grad- 
ually eastward towards the river Pecos, and is 
very fertile, crossed by a gurgling stream of the 
purest water, that not nd sustains a rich vege- 
tation, but perhaps furnished with this necess 
element the thousands who once inhabited this 

resent wilderness. Thecity was probably built 

y 8 warlike race, as it is quadrangular, and ar- 
ranged with skill, to afford the highest protection 
against an exterior foe, many of the buildings on 
the outer line ae pierced with loopholes, as 
though calculated for the use of weapons. 

Several of the buildings are of vast size, and 

built of massive blocks of dark granite rock 
which could only have been wrought to their 
present condition by a vast amount of labor. 
At the present time the best tempered tools, in 
the hands of the most skilfal workmen, could 
scarcely produce an impression on the surface. 
In one place a pile of ruins ap to have been 
intended for three separate buildings, each about 
three hundred feet front, with the intervals be- 
tween them occupying one thousand feet. This 
middle building is constructed with t neat- 
ness and care, of ponderous blocks of the mate- 
rial before mentioned, of a nearly cubical form, 
which, allowing 1599 ounces as the weight of a 
cubic foot, would be found to weigh more than 
three tons each, and could only have been trans- 
ported from the distant quarry and placed in 
their present elevated position with prodigious 
labor. The walls of this building are at the 
thirty-five feet in 

eight, while the surface of the ground is strewn 
with’ huge masses of fallen blocks, which have 
probably been displaced from their former en 
tion by the action of some great disturbin 
agency, such as a volcanic eruption, which woul 
lead to the conclusion that they once rose to a 
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altitude. This temple, as it property 
termed, is ou destltave of any pertnone. 
or the appearance of their former existence, and 
ap to have been designed by its architects 
as a vast hall to be used for the ormance of 
solemn religious nes, or the celebration of pub- 
lic feats. The pavement is hid from view by a 
confused mass of fallen building materials, 
among which are to be found of carv- 
ing in bas-relief, and fresco work of superior de- 
sign and execution, which would justify the con- 
clusion that these silent ruins could once boast 
halls as gorgeously decorated by the artist’s 
hand as those of Thebes of Palmyra. 

This series of buildings are all loopholed on 
each side, much resembling that found in the old 
feudal castles of Europe soir Seog for the use of 
archers. The blocks of which these buildings 


are composed, are cemented together b sate 
of mortar of a bituminous character, T hie has 
such tenacity that vast masses of wall have fallen 
down without the blocks being detached by the 
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shock. The slight examination which has been 
made by officers of the United States army, in- 
dicate the presence here of objects of rare curi- 
osity. Itis impossible, in looking upon the evi- 
dences of residence in North America, in ages 
that are past, of a powerful and civilized race, to 
regret that they utter no voice to tell us of the 
causes that made it et and finally rt 
it away into utter oblivion. Whence came 
builders of cities now dumb ruins, awakening 
our admiration of the art and power of a lost 
race, yet thwarting all efforts to penetrate the 
dark veil that shrouds their history? When 
Thebes and Palmyra were in their glory, we can- 
not but believe that in the depths of this Amer- 
ican continent a le, brave in arms and skil- 
ful in arts, sp in mighty numbers from the 
neighborhood of the northern lakes to the Isth- 
mus of Paname. Should any fortunate accident 
lift the obscurity that overwhelms this ancient 
race, America will doubtless be found as rich in 
the antique as t or India. These ancient 
relics will continue to be as much matters of 
interest as they are of doubt and obscurity. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


BOOK-MAKING. 


A book, as defined by Dr. Paul Chatfield, 
in 1836, is a thing formerly put aside to be 
read, and now read to be put aside. The 
world is, at present, divided into two classes 
—those who forget to read, and those who 
read to forget. Book-making, which used to 
be a science, is now a manufacture, with 
which, as in everything else, the market is so 
completely overstocked, that our literary ope- 
ratives, if they seek to avoid starving, naust 
eat up one another.—7ZTranscript. 
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HENRI AND GABRIELLE. 
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MOONLIGHT SERENADB. 
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BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. 


Gentle moonbeams, fall sround her! 
Kiss her cheek. and bathe her brow! 

Linger near, and softly whispor 
Thoughts of angel beauty now! 


Bring her pure and peaceful slumber, 
Let her rest secure, serene ; 

Close her eyes to earth and earth-light, 
Ope them to a brighter scene! 


Ange! visions hover near her, 
Angels round her pillow play : 

Making hers the air of heaven, 
Keeping evil far away! 


Gently, lightly, flower-winged breezes, 
O’er her pillow softly blow; 


Warn her not by aught of rudeness, 
That she still remains below! 
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HENRI AND GABRIELLE, 
A Romantic Leaf from French History. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


SatTeEp, utterly wearied and disgusted, for the 
while with the sinful and intoxicating pleasures 
of the French court, which palled the more 
easily upon his senses because of his youth, the 
dauphin quitted Paris, and repaired to the neigh- 
boring palace of Versailles. Hardly had his 
foot left the stirrup, before he was surrounded by 
an ,obsequious throng of attendant8, noblemen 
and high officers of the kingdom, all of whom 
vied with each other in desiring to know the 
pleasure of their young master. <A look of in; 
tense uneasiness crossed the pale, handsome face 
of the latter, and thon, suddenly waving them 
back, he exclaimed, with an angry impatieuce: 

“Leave me, gentiemon; leave me, all, and 
trouble me no more with your attentions. I have 
come hither to free myself from the irksome for- 
malities and incessant debaucheries of the court, 
and while I am pleased to tarry, I would forget 
that Iam Henri, Dauphin of France, and that I 
shall one day sit apon its throne. By my soul, 
I would that I had been born in the rags and tatters 
of the poorest vassal in my kingdom, and to the 
inheritance of its most menial laborer, rather than 
in the purple of royalty, to be forever harassed 
by the formalities and frivolities of my station! 
But go, gentlemen, leaye me to myself, and for- 
get that any respect or homage is due from you.” 

To hear was to obey. The courtiers returned 
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to their amusements inthe courts and chambers 
of the palace whence they had issued at the 
sound of the approaching cavalcade ; the retinue 
which had accompanied the wearicd dauphin from 
Paris, pursued their way back, and Henri was 
left alone. Pleased with his solitude, and doubly 
gratified at the prospect of this unusual freedom 
from restraint, he commenced to wander carcless- 
ly among the paths which wound in a labyrinth 
among the groves and gardens which thickly em- 
bowered the palace. As he strolled along, an 
unwonted calmness took possession of bis breast. 
The quietness and repose of nature around him 
exerted a soothing influence over his turbulent 
heart, and the sigh which burst forth was only 
caused by the regretful thought that his life must 
be passed amid the turmoil and crowd of camp 
and court. | 

Occupied with his thoughts, and pleased with 
his freedom, he continued his walk, giving no 
heed to the way he ‘was pursuing, until he ab- 
ruptly came to a pause upon the edge of a circu- 
lar basin, from which the water bubbled up in the 
form of a fountain. It wasa pleasant and re- 
tired spot, thickly hedged and shaded with trees ; 
and reclining himself upon the grass, Henri gave 
rein to the reflections which had occupied his 
mind since his arrival at the palace, and woll-nigh 
lost himself in the excess of his happy thoughts 
and visions. So perfectly was this pleasant 
forest nook shaded from the sun, that it was only 
lighted in every part at full meridian ; and it was 
not till he observed the sun directly over his 
head, that the young prince became aware he 
had now been alone for. several houra. Rising 
from his grassy couch, ho entered one of several 
alleys which Jed from the fountain, and moved, 
as he supposed, m the direction of the palace. 
But so intricate were the paths of the garden of 
Versailles, and ‘Henri so little acquainted with 
them, that after wandering amoug them a full 
hour, he found himself again by the side of the 
fountain ! 

- Half amused, half irritated at his perplexity, 
he stood irresolute for a ‘moment, undceided 
what course to pursue. To plunge again into 
the groves which surrounded him, might only 
involve him in their mazes still more hopelessly. 
He might shout for assistance, it was true, and 
with a good prospect of being heard by some of 
the numerous population of Versailles. 

“ But that will not do,” he soliloquized. “I 
well know how the varlets would laugh in their 
slecves after being so unceremoniously dismissed . 
this morning, to be caHed so soon to my assis- 
tance! No, I'll free myself from these trouble-. 
some woods without their help,or remain. And! 
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I bethink me that this must be one of the places 
where the menials about the palace come for 
water. A happy thought—I will content myself 
here until one of them comes.” 

Seating himeelf again upon the grass, where 
he might remain unobserved, Henri beguiled an- 
other hour in watching the play of the fountain, 
as it rippled and flashed like molten silver in the 
bright sunlight. He was soon aroused from his 
reverie by the sound of voices ; and in a moment 
two gentlemen of the palace emerged from one 
of the paths, chatting and laughing. The 
same considerations which had restrained the 
concealed dauphin from calling for assistance, 
now prevented him from discovering himeelf, 
and he remained silent and hidden, until they 
had drunk from the fountain and walked away. 

‘Unfortunate that I am,’ the vexed Henri 
muttered, in a serio-comic mood, “ what am I 
now todo? Suppose that none of these rascal 
menials should have occasion to visit the foun- 
tains again to-day—or, if otherwise, suppose they 
should conceive in their brainless heads to visit 
some other than this? Upon my royalty, what 
a situation is this for the son of aking! From 
the depths of my heart, I wish that every valet 
and servant at Versailles were dying with thirst, 
or running mad with hydrophobia, and there 
were no water save this, within a thousand 
leagues! And I am beginning, too, to wish 
Chevenant and Freneau back again. Shall I 
cali them? But, hist—somebody comes!’ 

The eye of the speaker was at the instant 
caught by the figure of a young girl, who slowly 
entered the nook from an alley opposite to that 
by which the courtiers had disappeared. She 
was dressed in the simple and graceful costume 
of a rustic, and upon her shoulder was poised a 
water-jar. Kneeling by the basin, she moistened 
her long, flowing ringlets with the limpid water, 
and then, while she caroled a simple air with one 
of the sweetest of voices, she commenced to fill 
her vessel 

Frera the first moment in which he beheld her, 
the eager attention of the young dauphin was 
sivetted upen her face and form. He had thought 
that ne female without the court of France was 
werthy to be accounted beautiful. He had 
mingled there with the loveliest of all the titled 
dames and maideas in the kingdom, and joined 
himeelf in their praise, and yet, never had he 
seen beauty so innocent, eo childlike as this, or 
which so possessed him with admiration and de- 
light. Nor was it strange that this should be ao. 
The reason was simple and natural, although he 
paused not to consider it. The beauty which he 
had been accustomed to admire, owed its attrac- 
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tion to the studied graces of art and the brilliant 
trappings of coart attire. Here, was loveliness 
such as the hand of nature alone can produce— 
a graceful wild-fower, blooming in all the charms 
of innocence and purity. 

Almost unconsciously Henri arose to his feet, 
and advanced several steps towards the object 
which had thus excited his deep interest. She 
had filled her water-vessel and placed it beside 
her, and now seemed to be gazing thoughtfully 
at the reflection of her fair young face in the 
water at her feet, whally unconscious of the 
presence of another, when suddenly she was 
startled by observing the shadow of a human 
figure lying beside her own across the water. 
Starting up in alarm, she discovered a handsome, 
richly-dressed youth but a single step from her, 
looking upon her with undisguised admiration. 
Trembling with confusion and alarm, she would 
have fied, but her foot slipped upon the wet flag- 
ging, and only the ready and willing arms of the 
dauphin saved her from a fall into the basin. 

Her confusion, as may be imagined, was by no 
means decreased upon finding herself in the em- 
brace of him who had caused it, though innocent- 
ly; and struggling to free herself, while a deep 
blush tinged her cheek, she said, in a besceching 
tone: 

“‘ Release me, monsieur, I pray you. Iam 
sure you would not harm me!” 

“Nay, far from it, my good girl,” Henri re- 
plied. ‘I would rather protect you. Do you 
not see that I have saved you from an unpleasant 
bath in this basin? Do not fear me; only prom- 
ise you will not hasten away, and I will release 
you. I wish to speak with you. Do you 
promise ?”” 

The promise was given, and Henri freed his 
captive; although we can hardly help presuming 
that he would have been better pleased to have 
detained her longer. She was still agitated and 
embarrassed, standing before him with downcast 
eyes; but the kind words and accents of the 
stranger—for such he was to her—soon re-assured 
her, and banished her apprehensions. Soon she 
ventured to raise her eyes to his face, and the 
prince fancied that he detected a charming air, 
half of coquetry, half of assumed displeasure, 
in the movement. 

““What is your name, my child?” Henri 
asked. 

‘* Gabriello, monsieur. But I’m not a child; 
my grandame says I am quite fifteen—almost as 
old as you, I’m sure,” she said, with a sauciness 
of speech which caused Henri to break forth into 
a merry laugh. 

‘Nay, my pretty Gabrielle, Iam several years 
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the oldest,”’ he replied. 
where you live?” 

“T live with my old grandame, monsieur, in 
the wood, near the little stream which runs 
through the palace-garden. But we like this 
water much better, and so I come to fetch it 
twice every day.” 

“Very good, Gabrielle; I will carry it for 
you this time, and you shall show me the way to 
the palace ; for, to tell the truth, I have become 
so puzzled in this maze of forests, gardens and 
paths that if you refuse to help me, I shall perish 
here to a certainty. But you would not care.” 

“‘ Nay, monsieur, it would be a thousand pities,” 
Gabrielle archly said. ‘‘Here is the path ; it is 
not far by the shortest way.” 

Henri lifted the jar to his shoulder, and taking 
one of the alleys almost opposite to that by 
which he had endeavored to extricate himself 
from his bewilderment, the young girl conducted 
him towards Versailles. As they proceeded, 
the former became momently more interested in 
his young companion. In every word or action 
she seemed actuated by the beautiful innocence 
which pervaded her whole being, while at the 
same time, there was added to her speech and 
manner a certain sprightliness, just mischievous 
enough to be agreeable to one of Henri’s tem- 
perathent. No greater contrast could be present- 
ed, than that which existed between these two. 
He, youthful as he was, had drank every cup of 
pleasure, participating in all the vicious excesses 
of the most dissolute court of Europe—to her, 
the world, with its crimes and vices, was as a 
sealed book. She knew nothing beyond the 
little circle of her daily humble existence—hum- 
ble, and yet happy with such a happiness as the 
dauphin had never known. She was, in truth, a 
child in years and intellect, although a woman 
in bodily developmerit, and she seemed to con- 
fide in her companion as a superior being. 

“Here is my grandame’s cot, monsieur,” she 
said, relieving Henri of his burden. ‘“‘ There is 
the palace, you can see its towers through the 
trees.” 

“Good-by, then, Gabrielle; I shall see you 
again. At the fountain, perchance,” he added. 

The young girl blushed, smiled and nodded 
affirmatively, and then remarked : 

“‘ But monsieur will tell me his name before he 

@? 

“True—I have not. It is—it is—well, you 
may call me Cecil. Iam valet to one of the 
gentlemen at Versailles. Adieu, mon cher, we 
shall meet again.” 

Gaily kissing his hand to her, Henri disappeared 
in the wood. Gabridlle watched his retreating 
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form until she could see him no longer, and as 
she entered the cottage, something much like a 
sigh was breathed from her lips. 

It might perhaps have been expected that not 
a thought of the young peasant-girl would after- 
ward enter the brain of the young dauphin. 
But such was not the fact. He felt his interest 
excited in her more than he was willing to ad- 
mit to himself; and the next day found him par- 
suing his way to the fountain where he had first 
seen her. She came again, and a bright sunny 
smile mantled her features as she saw her com- 
panion of the previous day, and heard his kindly- 
spoken greeting. Again he bore her vessel, and 
walked by her side along the path to the cottage. 

The record of one day passed by Henri at 
Versailles, would be that of twenty. Daily and 
habitually he repaired to the fountain in the 
grove; and there, as regularly met Gabrielle. 
She waited for his coming with an impatience, 
and when he came, greeted him with a fondness, 
which revealed to him unmistakably the state of 
her feelings. 

And what, it may be asked, were the designs 
of the dauphin? It would be difficult to assign 
the true motive which impelled him to seek the 
society of Gabrielle. It was not a true and sin- 
cere affection. He affected to regard her as a 
child, and would fain have convinced himéelf 
that she only pleased him in his idle moments. 
Neither is it certain that he intended to betray 
the absorbing confidence and love which he had 
won from the simple peasant-girl, almost without 
an effort. It is more probable, and certainly the 
belief is more charitable, that the romantic cast 
of the young dauphin’s mind actuated him to 
carry out the deception which he had practised 
upon her in regard to his name and station. If 
he loved her well and truly, “it was one of the 
strangest of the vagaries of the passion ’—it was 
as Cecil the valet, and not as Henri the proud 
Dauphin of France. 

But there was soon to be an end to these trysts 
and meetings. There were watchful eyes at 
Versailles, and ere long the place of Henri’s re- 
sort, and his object in going thither, were discov- 
ered. The king, in Paris, was apprised that the 
dauphin had become enamoured with a peasant 
girl at Versailles, and the consequence was a 
peremptory command to Henri to return to Paris 
immediately. Its cause was quickly conjectured 
by the latter, and vexed and angered that his in- 
timacy with Gabrielle had thus become notorious, 
he prepared to obey it. 

A lingering affection, an unwillingness to de- 
part without informing Gabrielle—either one of 
these causes, or, it may be, some other, induced 
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him to seek the peasant girl again. And when, 
with an unshaken voice, he announced to her 
that he was compelled by circumstances which he 
could neither explain nor control, to leave Ver- 
snilles, a quick pallor whitened the cheek of the 
unhappy Gabrielle. 

“Leave Versailles—and me?” she faltered. 
“ And whither Cecil, do you go ?”’ 

“To Paris.” 

“ But you will return ?” 

“Perhaps, mon cher. Yes, at oe: dafare day 
I may again visit Versailles and you.” 

And this was all. No other words passed be- 
tween them. Now, however, for the first time 
did Henri realize, and with a little pang, the 
cruel thoughtlessness of his conduct. Too well 
he knew from her pale countenance and faltering 
speech, the terrible agony which racked the ten- 
der heart of Gabrielle; too well he knew by signs 
as apparent and significant as these, that she 
loved him as he had never been beloved, and 
that from this passionate, absorbing affection had 
arisen hopes which could never, never be realized. 
For a moment he hesitated; once he had half- 
decided to avow himself to her in his real char- 
acter, and to destroy the cruel delusion, his own 
fabrication, by which she had been misled; but 
othtr considerations prevented him. He pressed 
her hands, he kissed her unresisting lips and 
departed. 

For a time, even after his return to the gayety 
and intoxication of the court, he recalled the 
pale face of Gabrielle, at intervals, with a 
pang, but not long. Iis brief sojourn at Ver- 
sailles, with its attendant consequences, was but 
an unimportant episode in his life; amid the re- 
newed pleasures and festivities of his royal life, it 
passed from his mind like an idle dream. 

But not so with Gabrielle. What to Henri 
had been the mere trifling of a few idle days, was 
to her something real and earnest; she had given 
him the first deep affection of her young heart, 
and the event, an era in her hitherto quiet and 
peaceful life, was pregnant with woe to her. 
But let us not anticipate. 





It was a bright, glorious day in mid-autumn, 
several months after the events above noticed. 
A gay cavalcade of gentlemen and dames from 
the royal palace in Paris, swept on a brisk gallop 
along the road leading to Versailles, whither they 
were bound for a few days of pleasure and re- 
creation. All were arrayed in the costly dresses 
of their respective ranks, and the animals upon 
which they rode were caparisoned with courtly 


magnificence. 
Atthe head of the troop rode the dauphin, 
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and beside him one of the most beautiful ladies 
of the French court. He seemed in a gay and 
jovial mood, and more than once the forest 
which lined the way, echoed with the peals of 
laughter which the sallies of the prince called 
forth. To have seen him, one might well have 
said that no unhappiness could ever have visited 
him. The troop soon drew near to the palace, 
and as it did so, a number of peagants and me- 
nials, attracted by the brilliancy of the cortege 
and the continued sound of laughter and gay 
conversation, gathered around the gateway to 
satisfy themselves with gazing. Henri had just 
bent in his saddle to make some observation to 
the lady who rode beside him, when his attention 
was attracted to a young girl, who with clasped 
hands and an expression of eager joy upon her 
pale, sorrowful face, had started forward almost 
beneath the feet of his horse, murmuring the 
single word, “‘ Cecil.’”’ But by neither word or 
look did the dauphin betray his knowledge of 
her, or her meaning. Glancing coldly at her up- 
turned, beseeching face, he reined aside his 
charger, and spurring him forward, was again at 
the side vf his companion. 

With a look of mingled agony and wonder, 
Gabrielle—for the strange supplicant was none 
other—looked after the retreating figure of him 
whom she had known as Cecil; and then grasp- 
ing convulsively the arm of one of her female 
companions, she faintly murmured : 

“‘ Lois, good Lois, who, who, is the leader of 
this party ?”’ 

“The leader? Dost mean the handsome 
youth in the velvet doublet, with the bright star 
on his breast and the gay plume in his cap ?”’ 

“The same—the same.” 

“* Why, art thou crazed? Dost thou not know 
that he is the Dauphin Henri, son of the king ?” 

Not a word, not a syllable escaped the lips of 
the stricken Gabrielle, but only a faint moan, as 
she fell fainting into the arms of those ncar her. 
They bore her to the cottage, and there, through 
the night, in the insensibility which still bound 
her, she breathed alternately, with mournful 
pathos, the names of Cecil and Henri. Upon 
the following morning, however, she arose from 
her couch, paler, weaker and more sorrowful 
than before, but with strength enough to enable 
her to pursue her daily walks in the forest-alleys. 
These were the paths where she had rambled 
with the prince, the lost Cecil of her heart; and 
it tad been a melancholy pleasure after his de- 
parture, to review in fancy those sweet interviews. 
But now suddenly she paused—the object of her 
thoughts, the prince himself, was before her! 
She saw him and heard his voice, as he addressed 
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her, but she trembled not, nor did she avoid his 
painful gaze. Ah, well might the remorseful 
Henri look with pain and self-accusation upon 
the poor wreck of beauty before him—his work ! 
She seemed no more the sweet, joyous Gabrielle 
whom he had known, but rather her shadow, so 
pale, so thin, so wasted had she become ! 

“‘ Gabrielle, is it indeed you?” Henri exclaimed, 
seizing her hand, which she instantly withdrew 
from his grasp. ‘You are silent, you turn from 
me. Do you not know me? It is I, Cecil, your 
friend.” 

“Nay, my lord dauphin, I do know you no 
more by that name. The time is past when I 
could be thus deceived ; let me leave you now ; 
it is better that I should see you no more.” 

Embarrassed and confused by her words—for 
now he knew that she had recognized him in his 
true character at the gate—the eyes of Henri 
sought the ground. Raising them after a mo- 
ment, he said : 

“« No more, Gabrielle. Those are hard words ! 
Promise me, at least, to meet me to-night by the 
gateway where you saw me yesterday. There is 
much I would say, and I need time to collect 
my thoughts. This, surely you will do.” 

“T will do as you wish, my lord,” Gabrielle 
hesitatingly replied. And with these words she 
hastened away. 

The prince walked thoughtfully back to the 
palace, and avoiding his gay companions, he 
secluded himself for the remainder of the day, 
and until night drew near. He recalled to mind 
the strange manner and appearance of Gabrielle 
with a half-formed foreboding, which assumed no 
definite shape, but which was still strong enough 
to fill his breast with painful apprehension. 

The night set in cold and dark, and wrapped 
in his cloak, Henri sought the gateway with 
rapid and nervous steps. The figure of a female 
caught his eye as he drew near, but instead of 
her he sought, it proved to be Lois, whom we 
have mentioned once before. She held a billet 
towards Henri as he advanced, with the words: 

‘Gabrielle bade me deliver it to him whom I 
should find here at this hour. ’Tis for you, sir, 
I suppose.” 

Eagerly snatching the note, Henri tore it open, 
and by the scattered sparks of a flint, which he 
struck repeatedly against the stone pillar of the 
gateway, he read these fearfully ominous words : 

‘It was at the fountain in the wood where wo 
first met—and there I will be as you read these, 
the last words of the unhappy GABRIELLE.” 

‘“* At the fountain—her last words !”’ Henri ejac- 
ulated, almost speechless with terror. And he 
leaned against the arch faint and weak. “O 
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Heaven, I know the terrible meaning of these 
fatal words !—but too late, O, God, too late! 
But haste, ho, bring torches—torches, lights, 
with all speed !’ 

. The frantic cries of the prince quickly brought 
the desired assistance, and snatching a flambeau 
from one of the servants, he bade the others fol- 
low him, and flew with the speed of despergtion 
towards the well-known spot named in the billet. 
The woods resounded with the name of Gabrielle, 
as he dashed on, and reaching the forest-nook, 
he knelt by the basin, and let the light of his 
torch fall over the water. Fatal, fearful indeed, 
was the spectacle which it reveal d! T e body 
of the devoted suicide barely floated in the shal- 
low depths, her dress clinging in wet folds about 
her, and her long, black hair floating dishevelled 
back from a face, pale and rigid, yet beautiful 
with all the awful beauty of death! And when 
at last the horrified gentlemen and servants of the 
palace discovered the dauphin, he was sitting 
upon the ground by the side of the basin, clasp- 
ing the corpse of the drowned girl in his arms, 
and pressing his lips to those of the dead ! 





Our story, true to history as it is, is soon con- 
cluded. There remain but a few further words 
to be penned. As an act of simple justice, the 
prince provided for the maintenance of the old 
grandame of the peasant girl, until the day of 
her death, and there the matter seemed to end. 
But thus, we may be certain, it did notend. For 
who shall say, that even with the royal coronet 
upon his brow, Henry of France did not at 
times remorsefully recall the story which we have 
here recounted ; or that at times his heart did not 
wander from its allegiance to his royal and peer- 
less consort, when he thought of the life, the 
love, and the death of Gabrielle ? 
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7 SEVHN FOOLS. 


1. The envious man, who sends away his 
mutton because the person next him is eating 
venison. 2, The jealous man, who spreads his 
bed with stinging nettles, and then sleeps in it. 
8. The proud man, who gets wet through, sooner 
than ride in the carriage of his inferior. 4. The 
litigious man, who goes to law in the hopes of 
ruining his opponent, and gets ruined himself. 
5. The extravagant man, who buys a herring, 
and takes a cab to carry it home. 6. The angry 
man, who learns to play the tambourine because 
he is annoyed by the slaving of his neighbor's 
piano. 7. The ostentatious man, who illumines 
the outside of his house most brilliantly, and sits 
inside in the dark.—Punch. 

er ——— EO 
FORTITUDE. 


Though fortune‘s malice overthrow my state, 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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[onzermaL.] 
THE TRIFLEB. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





We sat in the sunset glory : 

I looked at the crimson skies, 
@ And noted their radiant blushes— 

He looked in my wandering eyes. 

And holding my hand, his language 
Grew into tenderness low, 

A blush like the blush of sunset 
Rtole to his forehead of snow. 

And he asked me to walk in his presence 
The path we were both doomed to go; 

But the blush died out and left marble, 
When I said, ‘‘ Never—no, no!” 


I was a gay, laughing triffer, 
He was a being of truth; 

I was a girl, not a woman, 
He had passed onward from youth. 

My heart was an unfathomed fountain, 
Covered with vanity’s crust; 

His was a shrine of nobility— 
Gold, without cankering rust! 

But I bowed his proud head in sorrow, 
And trod his love in the dust; 

I weakened his pure faith in woman, 
Changed into doubting his trust. 


0, where away is he wandering? 
By what lonesome rivers and seas? 
Does he look up to watch the red sunset 
Through verdure of cocoanut trees? 
Is he mid the cold polar icebergs? 

Or far tn the land of the palms? 
O, tell me, ye winds of the orient, 

That sing in the willows your psalms !— 
O, tell me, ye breezes of southland, 

That bring to my lattice rich balms !— 
O, tell me, sweet heaven of midnight, 

And stars in the fathomless calms! 
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LEOLA: . 
—OR,— 


THE REVEL OF DEATH. 


BY WN. C. ROBINSON. 





PERCHED upon one of the loftiest anid most 
inaccessible peaks of the Caucasian Range, at a 
* time far back in the darkness of the feudal ages, 
the castle of Petroff, an exiled nobleman of Rus- 
sia, stood frowningly against the sky, overlook- 
ing the valleys and ravines in which the besieging 
forces had collected their strength. For more 
than a year, the castle of the stubborn count had 
withstood the assaults of its enemies, and daily 
the hardy Petroff made the circuit of the defences, 
animating and encouraging his little handful of 


‘| borne to the court of the emperor. 
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retainers to a stout resistance, and often assist- 
ing himself in the work. 

Twenty years before, on account of some fan- 
cied delinquency, deeply offensive to royalty, 
this nobleman had been ignominiously banished 
from the Russian court. Departing unmurmur- 
ingly, he had built and fortified for himself this 
eyrio-like retreat among the southern mountains ; 
and here, pleased with his solitude, as well as the 
absence of courtly favor and tyranny, he proposed 
to devote the declining years of his life to the 
nurture and education of his orphaned and dar- 
ling child, the little Leola. And this, thus far, 
he had done ; from a mere infant, he had watch- 
ed with delight her growth of body and expan- 
sion of mind, until he beheld in her the embodi- 
ment of that of which he had dreamed at her 
birth—Leola, the beautiful, the proud, whose 
eagle eye and queenly bearing proclaimed her 
a true daughter of the Petroffs. The old man 
loved to cherish the thought, and often his exul- 
tation revealed itself in words such as these : 

“It was a happy act, my child, which the 
tyrant of Russia did, when he thought to crush 
us. Ah, in these barren mountains, God willing, 
I will nourish a spirit and build up a house, 
which, in years to come, will menace and over- 
shadow him !”’ 

Declarations such as these were hinted about 
among the adherents of the count, and in time 
With them, 
the latter also received strange accounts of the 
beautiful maiden whom old Petroff so jealously 
guarded in his mountain citadel ; and prompted 
by a dormant but still existing hatred against 
his former liegeman, as well as by an arrogant 
desire to transfer this wild mountain flower to 
his court and palace, the despot determined to 
invest the castle of his banished vassal, and re- 
duce him to the performance of such terms as 
he pleased to prescribe. 

To will was to do; a month had scarcely 
elapsed before the stronghold of Petroff was 
girdled and besieged by a powerful force, led by 
the emperor in person, and employing all the 
arts of war to reduce and capture it. A year, 
however, had elapsed, and still the fortress of the 
exile frowned defiance upon its foes. No force 
of arms or effort of strategy had been sufficient to 
make the slightest impression upon the strong- 
hold; but, upon the other hand, favored by 
their position, the besieged had been able almost 
daily to hurl death and devastation into the camp 
of the besieger. And in his daily walk upon 
his battlements, the stout old rebel sent forth his 
laugh of derision upon his enemy below. 

But it was mainly owing to the efforts of the 
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youthful and gallant Seltszberg, a protege of 
Petroff, and the actual commander of the de- 
fending force, that the latter had been enabled to 
hold out so stubbornly. With the promise from 
the count, of the hand of the Lady Leola, when 
he should finally repel the invader, the young 
commandant had applied himself vigorously and 
successfully to the defence. Cheered by the 
hope which had thus been held out to him, the 
realization of which seemed to grow daily bright- 
er, and by the smiles of Leola herself, the youth 
seemed in himself a tower of strength, and an 
assurance of final success. 

A crisis, however, was now approaching. 
Angered and mortified at his continued failure— 
certain, as he was, that the surrounding nations 
were watching in surprise the unusual spectacle 
of the emperor of a mighty nation held at ba~ 
by the single arm of one banished an? *’.. -..0d 
noble ; and, further than this, .-sparring of his 
ability to bring him to terms by the simple force 
of arms, the bafiled tyrant despatched a messen- 
ger to the castle, with the terms of the com- 
promise which he proposed. The herald stood 
in the presence of Petroff, his daughter and Seltz- 
berg, and thus delivered his message : 

‘“‘ My master, the emperior, bids me declare to 
you, that he has no wish to continue this fruit- 
less and unnatural contest. Deliver to him the 
Lady Leola, your daughter, the report of whose 
beaaty reached him even in his capital, and to 
gain whom he was the more willing to take up 
arms—do this, and he swears that he will retire 
forthwith from your castle, and molest you no 
more.” 

“Answer him, Leola,” were the quick, stern 
words of the count. 

“Answer him, Seltzberg,” the maiden repeated, 
turning to her lover, with a flash of her black 
eyes which sent a thrill to his heart. 

“Ay—that I will!” was his reply, as starting 
to his feet, he bonfronted the messenger. ‘‘ Base 
minion of a baser master, tell the caitiff-emperor 
who sent you hither, to go back in disgrace to 
his city, while we yet leave him the strength 
wherewith to depart. Tell him this, and say to 
him that while a stone of our castle remains 
standing, while an arm can be raised within it 
in her defence, Leola Petroff shall be preserved 
from the disgrace of his touch! And more— 
tell him that if he shall insult us with a like 
proposal, we will surely hurl his messenger from 
our battlements !” 

The cowering herald shrank away; and his 
report of the answer he had received aroused the 
efmperor to new exertions. Again and again he 
‘hasled his whole strength against the walls; and 
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as often he was beaten back by the indomitable 
defenders : until at length, resting upon his arms, 
he despatched another embassy to the castle. 
Count Petroff heard its terms with undisguised 
astonishment ; his enemy now proposed a final 
cessation of urms, a reconciliation of all subsist- 
ing feuds, and avowed himself willing to restore 
the exiled count to all the dignities and honors 
which he had formerly held at court. The pro- 
position concluded with an invitation of himself 
and his commandant to the besieging camp, that 
they might arrange with him a certain foundation 
for peace. 

There was much in this strange concession 
which could not be otherwise than pleasing to 
the count. Often, in secret, he had longed to 
behold his darling Leola at the Russian cour, 
surpassing in her own matchless person, all its 
renowned beauties ; nor was the prospect of his 
own reinstalment there at all ungrateful to his 
thoughts. The victory would, in truth, be a 
splendid one for him—a victory, not of a day, 
but the fruit of years of silent and noble endar- 
ance, as well as open resistance by arms. He 
pondered upon it long, and in deep abstraction, 
while the herald stood before him, awaiting his 
reply. 

“What pledge,” he at last demanded, ‘does 
your master propose to give me, of his good 
faith 2” 

“That which has never yet been broken,” was 
the instant rejoinder—“ the word of a Romanoff !”’ 

For a short time longer, Petroff hesitated ; and 
then he determined to comply with the request 
of the emperor. Together with Seltzberg, and 
attended by a slight escort, he submitted himself 
to the guidance of the royal messenger, and was 
conducted toward the camp. Alarmed by the 
forebodings which she could not repress, Leola 
anxiously watched their progress from the bat- 
tlements. She saw her father and lover as they 
reached the hostile lines, drawn up to receive 
them—she witnessed the friendly advance of the 
emperor, disarming, for the instant, her fears, 
and— 

There are some scenes of human existence, to 
describe the horrors of which, words seem un- 
availing. Leaning upon the battle-marked stones 
of the embrasure where she had placed herself, 
rigid and motionless with the terrible petrifaction 
of agony—the agony of a broken heart—the 
maiden witnessed the treacherous massacre of the 
only beings she had ever loved. She beheld 
the heroic defence of Petroff and Seltzberg, as, 
surrounded and hard pressed by an hundred sur- 
vile Russians, they fought until life itself ebbed 
away through innumerable wounds. In the 
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brutal rage of their mean victory the murderous 
crew next turned their weapons against the escort, 
and the unhappy men composing i: w«re as 
inhumanly slaughtered. And then, at the signal 
of the emperor, the whole force rushed again, 
with yells of triumph, to the walls. 

The conflict which followed was obstinate and 
sanguinary. The brave defenders, enraged at 
the sight of the crnel massacre of their leaders, 
fought with almost demoniac energy; but, for 
once, they were doomed to struggle in vain. 
They lacked the example of Seltzberg, always 
before present among them—they listened in 
vain to hear the trumpet ring of his voice, and 
faltered when they could no more see his lion- 
like form plunging into the thickest of the carnage. 
They had been surprised, too; the drawbridge 
was down, and as they were pressed backward, 
the encmy gained an easy foothold. To end the 
disasters of the day, at the conclusion of the fight, 
the latter were in possession of half the interior 
defences. Intoxicated with joy at the prospect 
of victory which now lay within his grasp, the 
emperor once more sent his herald forth to de- 
mand instant surrender. 

‘“‘Bear word to the Lady Leola,” he com- 
manded, ‘‘ that ere twelve hours have passed, she 
must come within my power—by force or free 
will—which, it matters not. And tell her, too, 
. that mayhap the love which has led me to battle 
for her a fall year, as I would five times one 
year, could she not be otherwise gained—the love 
of an emperor—tell her, vassal, that- this should 
not be despised !” 

The reply of the maiden was such as to arouse 
Romanoff to a frenzy of exultation. It was to 
the effect that Leola would give herself up with- 
out further resistance, provided her few retainers 
might be suffered to depart beyond the Russian 
borders, unharmed, and without molestation. 
To this condition the emperor immediately sig- 
nified his assent, and it was upon his part most 
faithfully performed. The same night the re- 
mains of the little band of defenders, grim and 
war-worn, issued forth from the castle and took 
their way into the lower ranges of the mountains. 

* * *® * * 

Romanoff paced nervously up and down the 
hall of the castle, the windows of which looked 
across the court. Darkness had come on, but he 
had as yet, received no intimation from Leola. 
More than once his impatience had urged him to 
give the signal of assault; but restraining him- 
self, he continued his uneasy walk. 

“My lady waits,”’ @ voice uttered at his elbow. 


The speaker was the page of the daughter of 
Petroff. 
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“Waits, boy—where?” the eager emperor 
exclaimed. 

“In the banquet-hall. She has sent me to 
conduct you to her.” 

A moment had hardly elapeed before Romanoff 
was ushered into the presence of Leola. He 
paused, astounded at the magnificence of the 
scene which he beheld. The banquet-room was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the light was reflected 
ina thousand rays by the silver vessels which 
held the most costly viands and wines. But the 
centre of all, seated upon a throne-like chair at 
the head of the board, dressed in the gorgeous 
lawn and purple of a queen, and beautiful, far 
beyond the Russian monarch’s wildest visions of 
the beautiful in woman, was Leola. Romanoff 
did not observe the wildness of her eye, the pallor 
ot her cheek, nor yet the strange compression of 
her lips; bewildered by her charms, he bent a 
knee which had never before been bent to a ha- 
man being, and kissed a hand whiter than the 
ermine which surrounded it. 

“‘ Mine, then, Leola—mine, at last, fair lady,” 
were his words, as he pressed her hand in his 
own. “Is it not so?” 

A shudder pervaded the frame of the maiden 
as she felt his touch, and her answer was low in 
its accents. 

“‘ Yes—thine, my lord,” were her simple words. 

“The favor of Heaven be with thee ever, for 
those words!” the delirious monarch exclaimed, 
in an ecstacy of rapture. ‘Thou shalt be my 
bride, my queen, Leola; thou shalt reign, not 
alone over my heart, but sovereign empress, as 
well, of all the Rassias! A kiss, my queen; 
on my knees I crave it!” 

‘Nay, my lord—not now : let us feast to-night, 
and love to-morrow! Here is wine, drink to 
me, if you would not have me think your words 
mere breathings of flattery !’’ 

Romanoff eagerly seized the goblet which 
Leola extended to him, and drained it to the last 
drop. <A strange smile flickered for an instant 
upon the face of the maiden, as she observed the 
act; and lifting another goblet to her lips, she 
drank half its contents. <A spirit of madness 
seemed suddenly to have possessed the monarch ; 
again and again he received the flagon from the 
hand of Leola, grasping it each time it was 
offered with feverish haste, and tossing off the red, 
sparkling wine in the interval of renewed vows 
and protestations of his love. In his frenzy he 
laughed, long and wildly ; he sang and danced 
in his deliriam, and once attempted to embrace 
his fair captive, who easily eluded his arms. His 
blood had grown hot since that first draught; 
it rushed like a torrent of molten fire through 
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his veins—and suddenly striking his breast with 
his clasped hands, he howled in irrepressible 
agony. 

“Heavens, how it burns—it burns!” he 
groaned. ‘ Witch, enchantress, tell me, in the 
name of heaven, what infernal art have you 
practised upon me ?”’ 

Leola Petroff gasped wildly in her effort to 
reply. SMe had risen from her chair, and was 
now leaning feebly against it, striving to gather 
strength to utter the doom of the man whose 
agony was at that instant grateful to her. 


“Remember, Alexis Romanoff,” were her 
words, ‘that there is a God of judgment and 
retribution, for before him you and I must now 
appear! Remember that scarce three hours ago 
you basely and treacherously violated your solemn 
faith, and slew those whom alone I loved; re- 
member, for I would have you realize that a just 
doom has overtaken you. The wine you have 
drunk was drugged, poisoned deeply, and by 
these hands! Pray, Romanoff, pray, for your 
time is short |’ 

With a gasp of pain, she sank back into her 
ehair. The horrified emperor gazed at her, spell- 
bound by her fearful announcement. In an in- 
- stant more the castle rang with his wild shrieks 
and cries for assistance. But the poison was 
preying upon his vitality, his strength was de- 
parting, and his voice quickly died to an in- 
effectual whisper. Again he looked upon the 
woman who had thus fatally ensnared him in the 
meshes of her revenge; for her he had staked 
all, lost all! Actuated by a new impulse of his 
frenzy, he staggered towards her, and raising her 
in his arms, pressed her to his breast, and placed 
his burning lips upon her cheek. He encountered 
nO resistance ; she lay passive in his arms, inert, 
lifeless, dead! With a groan of horror Romanoff 
threw the corpse from him; and again the hall 
rang with his unavailing prayers and impreca- 
tions. Unavailing, for though heard at last, it 
was too late. When the retainers burst open the 
doors, searching for the cause of the terrib 
shrieks which had for the last half hour filled 
their hearts with fright, Russia was again king- 
lese, another Romanoff had found s violent and 
untimely end ! 





BROTHERHOOD. 
Even now a radiant angel goeth forth, 
A eptrit that hath bh its 


wings— 

And fileth east and west, and north and south, 
To do the bidding of the King of kings; 

Dg men’s hearte to compase better things, 
And teaching brotherhood as that sweet source, 
Whieh holdeth in iteelf all blessed springs ; 
And showeth how to guide its ailver course, 
When it shall flood the world with deep. une force. 

- Norron. 
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THE MAYOR WANTS TO SEE THER. 

A young man, a nephew, had been to sea; and 
on his return, he was narrating to his uncle an 
adventure he had met on board a ship. , 

‘“‘I was one night leaning over the taffrail, 
looking down into the mighty ocean,” said his 
nephew, whom we shall call William, “ when 
my gold watch fell from my fob and sunk out of 
sight. The vessel was going ten knots an hour; 
but nothing daunted, I sprung over the rail, 
down, down, after a long search, found it, came 
up close under the stern, and climbed back to 
the'deck, without any one knowing I had been 
absent.’ 

“« William,” said his uncle, slightly elevating 
his broad brim and opening his eyes to their 
widest capacity, ‘‘ how fast did thee say the ves- 
sel was going ?”’ 

“Ten knots, uncle.” 

“And thee dove down into the sea, and came 
up with the watch, and climbed up by the rudder 
chains ?”’ 

‘Yes, uncle.” 

“And thee expects me to believe thy story ?” 

“Of course! You wouldn’t dream of calling 
me a liar, would you, uncle?” — - 

“ William,” replied the uncle, gravely, ‘thee 
knows I never call anybody names; but, Wil- 
liam, if the mayor of the city were to come to * 
me, and say, ‘Josiah, I want thee to find the 
biggest liar in all Philadelphia,’ I would come 
straight to thee, and put my hand on thy shoul- 
der, and say to thee, ‘ William, the mayor wants 
to see thee !’””—Philaddphia Press. 

AN ARTISTIC THIEF. 

The greatest pleasure enjoyed by Prince Gort- 
chakoff, it is said, is to sit in his dressing-gown 
in a large arm-chair, before an easel on which 
there is a fine picture. Crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his 
slipper and smokes his cigar, he gazes for hours 
together on the picture. He has a fine gallery of 
modern pictures, and he had a valuable album 
containing sketches by the best living artists. 
Two or three years ago, a French diplomatist 
asked to see the album ; to his surprise, he found 
the best sketches were gone, and said so to the 

rince. ‘“ True enough,” replied thelatter, “my 

t sketches have been stolen out of it.” “ Sto- 
len! Do you suspect by whom?” “0, yes, 
one of my messengers ; he took to imitating me 
in my love for art, and the rascal helped himself 
out of my album.” “But didn’t you arrest the 
scoundrel?” “0, dear, no! the puppy showed 
such deucedly good taste in the selections he 
made, I could aot think of having him arrested.’ 











FRIENDLESS CANDIDATES. 

The Prince de Montbarey presented a list of 
young gentlemen who were candidates for vacant 
po in the military school of Louis XVI. of 

rance. In this list were a great number who 
were strongly recommended by persons of the 
highest rank, along with some who were wholly 
destitute of such recommendation. The king 
observing this gave an instance of that goodness 
of heart which fre exhibited on so many occasions. 
Pointing to the latter, he said, ‘ Since these have 
no protectors, I will be their friend,” and in- 


stantly gave the preference to them.— Transcript. ° 
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THE SUNNY HOUNS. 





® BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 





(On a dial near Venice there is this inscription :-—'' I 
reckon only the sunny hours.’’) 


I only reckon sunny hours: 

T count the sunbeams, not the showers; 
Then let the dial’s lesson be 
To us a daily verity. 


T only count the sunny hours 

Above the blossom and the flowers; 
Then like the dial let us prove 
The beauty and the bloom of love. 


I only count the sunny hours; 

For this I keep my mystic powers: 
Then like the dial let us make . 
Our acts a blessing for life’s ake. 


I only count the sunny hours, 

I never heed the falling showers; 
So let us be, when storms assail, 
Firm in the faith that will prevail. 


I only count the sunny hours 

When sunbeams bathe the plains and bowers; 
Then let us on life's sunny abe 
Look evermore with hope and pride. 
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TWICE MATED. 





BY LT. T. SMITH BREED. 





THE storm was past, and the last groan of the 
last strong swimmer in his agony was smothered 
‘In the long heave of the bronzed sea, whose wn- 
dulating swell rolled inwards without a ripple, 
and without a speck of foam. The wreck of the 
great ship lay helpless, broadside in to the liquid 
rotling hills that lifted her on their sunimits, or 
threw her from their sides, while they smiled and 
‘sparkled in the sunlight, as strong and prosper- 
‘ous beauty passes decrepit and sorrowful old age. 

Allan Wentworth, the captain of the wreck, 
stood alone alive. Desperately but despniringly, 
he looked on the dead crew as they lay about the 
deck, resting against the foot of the broken masts 
‘huddled together in the scuppers, and lashed to 
'the stanchions of the last bulwark. But though 
‘he looked at them, he did not seethem. He had 
gazed so long at the wretchedness which sur- 
rounded him, that he no longer perceived the 
“hotfor of his ‘situation. One by one his men 
“had died, and his strong ship had lost her rudder, 
her masts and her vitality, until, coffin-like, she 
waelosed only the corpses of his people; and 
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Allan Wentworth lived, the hapless, hetpless 
captain of a crewless ship. With unshaken res- 
olution he watched the approach of irresistible 
destiny, and holding fast to his religion and 
clinging to his love, he would not believe that he 
should be left to die so miserably alone. Alan 
Wentworth loved his wife, and trusted in his 
God. 

Not many more hours could that’ brave old 
ship last upon the waters. The next plunge or 
the next roll might and perhaps would carry 
her into the unfathomable depths, where un- 
known monsters play with dead men’s skulls, 
and where lost argosies that cannot sink, and can- 
not rise, float idly in the mid-water of the im- 
measurable ocean, like the small feathers that 
little children throw into the air. 

Allan Wentworth had rigged a raft, that, 
made fast to the stump of the broken miazen, 
dragged heavily, sometimes at the stern, and 
sometimes at the side of the rolling ship, and he 
paused, only to give one look to Heaven, aad 
one thought to home, ere he trusted himself to 
its frail aid. 

Suddenly, in the full red light of the rising 
sun, he saw upon the waters the image of a wo- 
man, who rested her white hand upon the arm of 
a young and handsome man. And Allan trem- 
bled, as he recognized his own dear young wife. 
The spectral form melted into air as he looked 
upon them, and he rallied himself with the re- 
flection that the appearance could be only one of 
those illusive figurations on the retina, which are 
well known to science, although they are only 
imperfectly understood, even by the most sciea- 
tific. Yet, though his reason was convinced, his 
feelings were disturbed, and the cool and confi- 
dent resolution that had calmly met the continual- 
ly increasing danger of his situation, gave way 
to angry desperation. He cast loose the end of 
the hawser that held the raft, jumped upon the 
broken taffrail and sprang into the sca, as far as 
he could from the ship. It seemed that the little 
impetus the wreck received from his feet was 
sufficient to sink her. She toppled lazily down 
the side of one of the green and swelling liquid 
Mountains into a deep valley. Her bows, no 
longer buoyant, drove heavily below the surface, 
and as the water hissed and foamed, the brave 
old ship, struggling and vibrating in unavailing 
resistance, sank, never to rise again. 

Ten days afterwards, Allan Wentworth was 
thrown senseless upon a sandy beach, on the 
coast of Spain. Tangled seaweed, broken star- 
fish, and dead shells lay around him, and the 
setting sun cast the long shadows of grotesque 
rocks upon the shelving sands. There he lay 
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without other clothing than a light pair of white 
linen trousers, tight at the waist, and loose and 
open above the knee, whilst the seagulls screamed 
over him, and the limpet, the sea-urchin and the 
soldier-crab, crept hungrily but fearfally round 
him. The high spring tide that had cast him 
ashore, retired slowly ; the moon rose palely, like 
a pining lover, and in the white modonbeams Al- 
lan Wentworth’s hands and arms shone like pol- 
ished marble, as Inez Samuda, a Spanish girl, 
wandering musingly upon the beach, disdovered 
the shipwrecked sailor. 

The first impulse of Inez was to run away be- 
yond the reach of indefinite danger, and she 
turned and took several steps. Then she stopped, 
looked back, returned and slowly approached the 
corpse-like form that was extended, one atm un- 
der the head, in the clear moonbeams of the sum- 
merevening. Gracefully and timidly as a young 
fawn Inez Samuda stepped round the object of 
her fear and admiration. Wonderirgly she 
gazed at the manly symmetry that lay death-like, 
yet untainted by any seeming of mortality, and 
contemplatively she wondered whéther she was 
looking upon breathing manhood or a decaying 
corpse. Nature and education began a struggle 
for the mastery of her young hedrt. Kindliness 
and conventional usage opposed each other ; and 
whilst her feelings told her to assist the ship- 
wrecked sailor, her fears forbidde her to touch the 
almost naked man. Fascinated by serisdtidns 
altogether new, she could not leave the spot'on 
which the image of the Eterdal lay in a mortal 
trance; yet controlled by habit and custom, she 
dared not submit to the impulses that ured her 
to kneel at the side of the young man, and lift 
his head in her arms. 

Her meditation was abruptly fettinated by the 
appearance of a party of cotintry ‘people gather- 
ing seaweed on the beach. She immediately 
signalled to them, and with their assistince Allan 
Wentworth slowly revived and ‘whs carifed to 
the neighboring village. 





‘*O do not leave me, Allan Wétitworth !’’ Inez 
exclaimed, passionately, some three weeks after 
her first interview with the youtig Englishiian. 
“Do not leave me! I will risk much to retain 
you near me. Ah, you will think me bold arid 
forward, but I will tell you, Allan. May Heav- 
en forgive me! Alas, God help me—I love 
you!” And Inez clasped her hands and gazed 
helplessly and lovingly into the large aatk eyes 
of the handsome sailor. 

“‘ Dear lady, do not think me wigauiaals I 
am poor—too poor to support you in the elegance 
and with the comforts to which you dAte’uccus- 
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tomed, and I will not injure the innocence that 

so trustingly confides in the trath and honor of 

a stranger.” 

“‘ Ah,” Inez replied, warmly, almost passion- 
ately, “ you are ho longer a strdngerto me! I 
have watched you for fhree weeks, and I hive 
learned your noble character. Allan, Atfan, I 
love you !—yes, I love you, Allan Wentworth ! 
I have much, very much money, and my uncle 
who gives me everything I desire, will heave me 
all he has, his land, his houses and all.” 

Allan answered in a tone of melancholy and 
affectionate sadness : 

‘“‘It cannot be, dear lady. Grateful indeed I 
am for such preference, that when so may 
young and noble Spantfards ask thy love, that I in 
honor must refuse.” 

“ Refaise—you must refuse !” 

‘* Alas, dear Inez, I must not, may not, will 
not break the truth I swore upon the altar! I 
have a wife in England !” 

“©, then God help me, Allan! Happy is the 
woman who possesses so brave ahd true a lover! 
Pardon me, Allan Wentworth, had I known 
this, I would not have bétrayed myself. Fare- 
well, noble and ttue heart! Stay! take this— 
accept this bracelet; bear it to thy wife, and 
and when you tell her that you have refused thie 
Spanish girl’s lové—O, Allan, may she love you 
as truly as I do!” 





The rapid ¢otirse of the mountain tortent 
checked itself,'as the valley widened into a nearly 
level méadow where the rippling, bubbling cur- 
rent ‘plistened as it broke aainst the scdttered 
rocks in the channel of the stream, and tall éfits 
and spreading daks threw their shadow and their 
shade across the low, arched stone bridge thst 


‘spanned ‘the sttdkm, 4nd formed the roadway to 


Allan Wentworth’s English home. 

And Allin Weritwotth, late in the surtimer’s 
evening, stépped upon the lawn before the tide 
low window tHat lodked on the weeping ash that 
drooped into the river. There were voives in the 
pretty drawing-room of the tranquil coftage, ‘and 
Allan Wettworth’s Heart throbbed and his bréath 
quickened, for he Khew the voice of the wife He 
loved, but he did not khow the voice of the man 
who was addressitig Her in tones of tender en- 
déarnient. The window opened on the lawn, 
and as Affaén Wetitwotth drew back into ttle 


‘shade ‘cast by thé tives, upon the side of the pro- 


jecting windéw, Mrs. Wentworth walked ‘tito 
the open air. But she wis not alone. A gentte- 
man in the undress dniform of a cavalry éfficer, 
had one ‘arm ‘rourld her waist, and with the ofhér 
hand pressed the White fingers of ‘Mrs. West- 
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worth. And the lady looked into his face and said : 

“Ah, Nicholas Shirkey, do not betray me! 
If my husband should have the least suspicion 
of our connection I am sure he would kill me.” 

‘Betray you, my pretty Jessie! I must be 
particularly anxious to figure as a defendant at 
Doctors’ Commons, before I could be such a 
fool as to breathe a word of our secret to any 
one. But tell me, where is this precious hus- 
band of yours?” 

“The last I heard from him was by a letter, 
and here it is, which told me he was ill in some 
unpronounceable village on the coast of Spain.” 

“Let’s look at his letter. What sort of a let- 
ter dges he write ?” 

Nicholas Shirkey, as he asked the question, 
took the letter, and as he leaned against the win- 
dow-frame, almost within reach of Allan Went- 
worth’s hand, he read it by the light that shone 
in the drawing-room. 

““ The fellow does not writea bad letter, Jessie, 
He must be horribly in love with you, you un- 
grateful little minx !” 

“Why, of course he is, Nick. And I used to 
be horribly in love with him, too. And I de- 
clare that there wasa time, and that’s not a year 
ago, when if I thought he did not love me, I 
should have done—ah, I know not what. I was 
determined to have him, and now, umph, I don’t 
care a pin about him! 0, we are not suited to 
each other. Our dispositions are as different as 
our complexions—he is fair and I am a brunette. 
He is calm and meditative, and I am all for ac- 
tion. He likes sentiment, I dearly love fun. 
The fact is, Nick, I don’t mind telling you, and 
you wont mind hearing it—I am tired of him!” 

“‘Ha, ha! And I suppose you are getting 
tired of me ?” 

‘“‘Q you are different, you know. 
am afraid you will be tired first.” 

“Not at all improbable, my dear Jessie. I 
particularly dislike anything that approaches to 
& grande passion. I abominato a fuss, and some- 
how or other, an Englishwoman is never satis- 
fied until she blunders into a little emeute, that is, 
‘kicks up a shindy,’—a little sentiment in pri- 
vate and a great scandal in public.” 

“‘ Now that is not my way, Nick.” 

“Yours—O no; you are the very essence of 
intrigue! I believe that if your husband could 
be here now, at this very instant, you would flirt 
with me before his face, throw me a kiss over his 
shoulder, and look your love into my heart, even 
while your head lay in his arms. Ha, ha, ha!” 

““ Well, it is true, Nick, I have not much sen- 
timentality about me, and I don’t want any 
more than Ihave. It is silly to love too much. 


Besides, I 
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‘’Tis to give one’s heart- 
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To love, indeed ! 
strings for bell-ropes. 

“I am quite of your opinion; so let me swear 
to it and kiss the book !” 

While the guilty lovers were in this way dally- 
ing, Allan Wentworth, who at the first sight of 
his wife’s infidelity had been crushed by the dis- 
covery, recovered his energy and gave way to 
his revenge. With glaring cyes, close-set teeth, 
and bated breath, he crouched in the shade ot 
the bow window, and was concealed by the long 
branches of the drooping ash. Every breath, 
nay, every puisation of the heart of his false 
wife was felt and heard by the excited nerves of 
the agitated husband. And when the guilty lips 
were pressed together in kisses, Allan, ungble to 
remain a quiet spectator, rushed forward.’ Then 
there ensued a struggle—two pistol-shots in rapid 
succession—and Allan Wentworth strode between 
two bleeding bodies that lay upon the grass. 

Allan Wentworth was quickly apprehended 
and examined, and committed to prison, to take 
his trial for the murder of Major Nicholas 
Shirkey, and for the attempt to murder Mrs. 
Wentworth. He availed himself of a legal form, 
and pleaded “ not guilty.”” But in a manly and 
fearless defence he stated every circumstance as 
it occurred.—in the agony of a proud heart, he 
acknowledged his own love, his wife’s treachery, 
and the punishment he had inflicted on her and 
her paramour. And when the verdict of ‘ not 
guilty’? was recorded amid the applause of a 
crowded court, Allan Wentworth laid his head 
upon the shoulder of a friend, and relieved his 
overburdened heart by tears. 





“Captain Wentworth, I did not know you! 
How pale you look! Have you been ill again?” 

“‘T have suffered much, Mr. Samuda, since I 
left Spain. But where is—how is Inez ?”’ 

A shade of sadness and sorrow passed over the 
countenance of the old Spanish merchant, as he 
replied: “ Inez is in the convent.” 

“In a convent—and by your wish ?” 

“No. You know that my wish, nay, my hope, 
Wentworth, was that you would be her husband ; 
and the knowledge that you were married, was.a 
sad disappointment. Inez pined very much after 
you left Spain, and her confessor and her aunt 
the abbess, induced her to take the veil. At first 
she hesitated,and has consented only unwillingly.” 

Allan seated himself in the merchant’s large 
easy-chair, and leaned his head upon his hand, 
as he said: “‘ Then I am too late!” 

‘*Too late, Wentworth! Too late for what?” 

Allan looked into the old man’s face and shook 
his head, as he said, sorrowfully : 
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“My friend, my dear, good, old friend, you 
look at me with kindly sorrow, because my 
countenance tells of suffering. But I have un- 
dergone more than lips or words can speak. A 
few months have pressed heavily upon my 
heart, and I am not the high-spirited Allan 
Wentworth you knew six months ago. Yet, such 
as J am, such as you sce me, changed in person, 
with softencd pride and humbled heart, I come 
here to ask—to ask Inez to be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Allan Wentworth! Where is 
Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

Cf 9 Dead 1” 

The old Spaniard pressed Allan’s hand warm- 
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When back on the waves of our own placid bay 
We anchor, returning from far distant shores, 
How sweet is the billow’s harmonious lay, 
That softly along on the evening sir pours. 


And on the cool sephyr that soars from the land, 
We scent the sweet fragrance of long-cherished flowers, 
That strew with their beauty the green sloping strand, 
And gem the bright paths of our dear native bowers. 
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ly, and as he sat down at his side, said, in a low, 
compassionate tone : : MATTIE MILLIS AND HER BEAU; 
“My poor young friend, Inez is to take the — or,— 


veil to-day. Already every initiatory ceremony 
has been completed, in an hour her life will be ir- 
revocably vowed to Heaven.” 

“T will see the ceremony,” Allan said. 

“Come, then.” 

The long procession moved slowly through 
the stately aisles of the Abbey chapel. The 
voices of the choristers mingled with the sacred 
song of the nuns, and the perfumed incense rose 
in clouds from the golden censers. Inez walked 
slowly towards the altar, her thoughts in heaven, 
and her eves on earth. She was passing Allan 
Wentworth at a distance of only a few feet, when 
during a pause in the music, and while only the 
performers in the religious rites were heard in 
the still silence of the groined arches, Allan 
baid: “Inez!” 


THE OLD FOLKS CONVINCED. 





BY EMMA FRANCES POTTER. 





“How strange it is that gals and boys take 
so kind of naturally to one another,” soliloquized 
Dame Greg, as she unfolded a bundle of hemp 
cloth and began to stitch busily upon a frock- 
sleeve. ‘“‘ The very old possessed has got into 
our Mat,” she continued, “since she has been 
stayed to by Will Tileston, and the good-for- 
nothing trollop has gone off now somewhere, 
and left these frocks just where she found them, 
noteven sewed a gusset in, I declare! How 
things have changed since I was a gal! My old 
man—he was young then—and many’s the time 
we've set and pared pumkins together, and never 


aie —— thought of sky-larkin’ round hether and yend. 
a pea ait Dear me, gals aint good for nothing now—” 
ez loo owards him a i i 
. “ Hallo, Aunt Greg!” exclaimed young Til 
“Inez, be my wife.” : ee 


ton, coming up the path just at that moment, 
with. the rosy-chceked niece of the farmer. 

“You’re a good-for-nothing sneak-about,”’ re- 
turned Aunt Greg. “Here I expected Mat to 
ahelped me a sight on these frocks, and she 
shirked out of it just as slick as you please. J 
suppose she’d jump out of the garret winder to 
go anywhere with a bean.” 

“Who blames her?” asked the young man, 
“Tt is abominable, the idea of stitching such 
buckram as this,”—taking hold of the coarse 
cloth, which lay on Aunt Greg’s lap. “ Her 
delicate fingers revolt at such a task!’ he con- 
tinued, winking at the blushing Mat. “She 
must have a sewing-machine.” 

“Sewing-machine, hey? Delicate fingers, 
huthph !’” exclaimed Dame Greg, biting off with 
anervous nip of her teeth the hempen thread 
which had knotted in her needle. “It’s mighty 
pretty to have somebody to say such things for 


Inez threw back her veil. 

“Inez, be my wife.” 

Inez screamed: “ Allan Wentworth, my love, 
my husband!” and rushed into Allan’s out- 
stretched arms, 

In a few minutes there was a little confusion, 
and for a few hours there was much wondering, 
and not alittle argumentation. But the excite- 
ment gradually calmed, and a judicious applica- 
tion of part of Mr. Samuda’s wealth satisfied the 
church. Allan’s religion, as a good Catholic, 
smoothed some difficulties, and the influence of 
the abbess, the aunt of Inez, removed the rest. 
And should the reader visit Seville, he will find 
ho wealthier merchant, where many are rich, no 
fairer lady, where all are lovely, and no happier 
couple than Allan and Inez Wentworth. 





Prodigals are born of misers, and butterflies are 
born of grubs. 
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you, but Mat knows better than to say it herself. 
The best sewing-machine is this,”’—and the 
strong-minded woman took long sweeping stitches 
in the coarse cloth, and motioned with her head 
towards the gyrations she was effecting with her 
brawny hands. ‘‘ And as for our Mat’s hands 
being delicate, bless me, she can milk the ugliest 
cow in Christendom with them.” 

“ You laugh and think I am in jest,’’ replied 
young Tileston, “but there are such things as 
sewing-machines, and shirts and all kinds of 
clothing can be made much nicer and much quick- 
er than by hand. And there’s Farmer Greg, too 
persists in sitting astride of that ridiculous shovel, 
to shell corn on its edge, when there are just the 
handiest cornshellers looking him in the face 
every time he goes to mill, through the window 
of the Union store. And the churn,-too, that 
blisters Mattic’s hands twice a week, is one of the 
old-style plagues that should have vanished with 
the May-flower.” : 

“Much you know about it,” replied Aunt 
Greg. ‘‘ But there’s any quantity of newspaper 
humbugs; my old man is continually reading 
thenr. I saw a declaration about a mill or ma- 
chine where you could put in a live ox at one 
side, and out of the other side would come a pair 
of boots, two quarters of dressed beef, a quarto 
Bible and a trunk or two! O, you can’t fool me 
with any of your nonsense !” 

Tileston burst into a loud laugh at this denun- 
ciation of Aunt Greg’s against all new inventions, 
but getting sober again he began to remonstrate 
with her. 

“I am sure,” he began, throwing his straw hat 
on the table and putting his hand into a basket 
of peas which Mattie was shelling, “ Farmer 
Greg, although he ignores every new improve- 
ment for himself, laughs and thinks the working 
of neighbor Hallam’s threshing-machine °and 
cultivator is remarkable in the extreme, and he 
dare not call them humbugs. And I remember 
last winter, where one of the prettiest girls in 
Tileston made the red apples spin on a paring 
apparatus which a certain young fellow brought 
from town for the express purpose of manne all 
you old fogies stare !” 

Here Tileston stepped significantly on the toe 
of Mat’s slipper, causing the pan containing the 
peas to slip from her lap, and the contents went 
spinning and popping over the floor. 

“There, so much for not having your mind on 
your work!” said Mrs. Greg. 

Mat and Tileston beghn to scrape up the peas 
with their hands, and Mrs. Greg stepped out to 
bring a brush with which to facilitate their work. 

“No harm done,” said Tileston. “ But about 
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these new-fangled matters ’—Mat and Will had 
been gradually approaching each other, and he 
now hastily gave her a kiss. Whether Aunt 
Greg saw this or not, we do not know, but certain 
it is, she came into the room very quickly, and 
laying down the brush, exclaimed : 

“‘New-fangled indeed! If there were a few 
more new-fangled, bothering affairs like you 
around, there might be sewing, threshing and 
kissing too, done! Clear out, you young scamp, 
for Mat will never do a thing properly while yeu 
are round.” 

Seizing the frock she had been sighing: she 
attempted to strike the young man over the 
head with it; but he made his escape before she 
could reach him, and leaped over the garden 
fence, swinging his hat and exclaiming : 

‘‘Bravo! bravo! what do you think of thresh- 
ing-machines, Mrs. Greg 7” 

Aunt Greg was not an ill-natured woman, and 
she could not forbear laughing at the nonchalance 
and mirth of the smart young Tileston. 

““ What a rattle brained fellow that Will Tiles- 
ton is!’ she exclaimed, as she returned to her 
sewing. ‘‘ Means well enough, I suppose, but I 
can’t bear to hear young folks talk like fools, 
when they know better.” 

This she said as a sort of excuse for her brusque 
method of getting rid of him, for she rather 
liked than otherwise both the gallantry and satire 
of this young beau of Mat’s. 

The red.cheeked girl who had been the blush- 
ing witness of Dame Greg’s agitation, put her 
head out of the window to look after the author 
of this controversy, who looked back every now 
and then to catch glimpses of Mattie Millis. 
From an carnest gaze the vague look of Mat 
passed into a sort of day-dream, in which, with 
her head resting on her hand, and her deep blue 
eyes fixed on the swaying vine on the garden wall 
opposite the old kitchen window, she imagined 
herself walking away among the sunny meadows 
on some Sunday afternoon, with another by her 
side who put his arm around her as he walked, 
and told her of the new white cottage next his 
father’s, so cosy and so much the thing for a 
pretty young wife to live in. Then she saw in 
the swaying vine a neat bridal costume, and her 
uncle and aunt Greg, with go-to-meeting faces, 
bustling about the best room and talking of 
“acres and “selling out.” Here, just as she was 
timidly imagining her own blushing reply to— 
“Wilt thou take this man to be thy lawful hus- 
band ?”—Aunt Greg hit her a ringing slap on 
the shoulders, and accompanied it with : 

“What upon earth has got into you, Mat ? 
I have been screaming this half hour! The po 
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boils over; go and see to it, you. jade you, snd 
don’t let me catch you casting sheep’s eyes at 
Tileston again !’’ 

How instantly the day-dream of our heroine 
* vanished, we have no authority to state ; enough 
that when the old brass clock struck twelve, 
dimpling Mat was sent ont to blow the horn for 
the people at work in the field, and awaited their 
coming to feast upon the vegetable dainties, 
which despite the boiling over of the kettle and 
the temper of Aunt Greg had been dished up on 
the farmer’s table. 

What the reflections of young Tileston were, 
as he walked towards the bars which separated 
his father’s fields from the pasture of Farmer 
Greg we cannot define, but by his repeated back- 
ward glances at the farm-house, just visible among 
the trees, one might at once conclude that the 
late adventure in the cottage kitchen had en- 
hanced the blooming Mattie in his opinion, and 
made him, too, guilty of a day-dream in which 
the white cottage on the hill was one prominent 
landmark, and this formed itself into a determi- 
nation to go more earnestly to work upon tho 
affections of Miss Millis. 

The first point to be gained was over the wilful 
guardian, Aunt Greg. The scene which had 
transpired within the last hour was fresh in his 
mind. Farmer Greg was ploughing in the field 
directly before him, and as Tileston watched the 
awkward and laborious exertions of the old fogy 
farmer, he exclaimed : 

“Qld fool! he thinks he must tread in the 
exact footsteps of his ancestors, but I will prove 
to him and to his wilful dame that they are be- 
hind the times—and I can be working after Mat 
all the time.” ; 

With this for the capital letter of his future, 
Will Tileston got down off the bar, and bringing 
his hand down on his knee with a “‘ Good !” 
(thonght aloud), he walked into his father’s 
house. 

“Sprucing up, eh? Where on earth are you 
going now, Mat?” @xclaimed Damo Greg, as she 
stooped to pick up the threads from the atriped 





“Not anywhere, aunt,” replied the blushing 
Mat. 

“Then I suppose Mr. What’s-his-name’s ex- 
pected here. I hope the goosehead will know 
enough to go away in some sort of time. That’s 
all the candle you can have anyway, so make 
much of. it.” 

Mat, who had been making water-curls around 
her dimpled face, turned around apon the insin- 
uating woman, who was holding the door open 
to aggravate her niece. 
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“There, there,” she exclaimed through the 
crack, “that will.do—that will suit him, just the 
Tileaton curl exactly. What tarnal proud. exit- 
teye gals are now-a-days,” she muttered, as she 
clased the door. 

The pleasant voice of young Tileston, just 
ushered. in by Mat, caught theear of Aunt Greg, 
and after lingering a moment to lay aside her 
apron, she once more found herself vis-a-vis with 
the arch-looking Will Tileston. 

“‘ Have you thought anything more about our 
scheme ?”’ was the first salutation. ‘Let me 
see, where did we leave off? Any new humbug 
come to light, Aunt Greg ?” 

The farmer’s wife burst into a laugh, as the 
young man set her a chair, and she made a 
rather evasive answer, to which he replied : 

“‘ Are you any more open to conviction than 
heretofore? How is it about the frocks—all done, 
Mattie?’ 

“But you was in fun, wasn’t you, Will?” 
asked Mat, taking the tongs to adjust a brand ia 
the fireplace. ‘There isn’t any such thing as 8 
sewing-machine is there ?” 

“Certainly. And were you disposed, you 
could count every stitch in a shirt, and make 
three or four of them in a day, for all I know. 
Why, Mat, this isethe age of progress. We 
who live away up here in the country don’t 
realize what’s going on in the world, but the day 
is coming for Tileston yet. Old Farmer Greg 
will be ashamed yet to be seen astride of the peel 
shelling corn. And Til wager Aunt Greg the 
most shining silk dress in the City of Notions, 
that before the end of two years, much as she 
has laughed at me, that the old mill-brook be-. 
yond Greg’s Hill will be bridged by a mill of 
some sort, and that the hemp frocks in this very 
kitchen will be stitched by the questionable hum- 
bug, and that—but I wont say what now.” 

“‘ Well, I want to know if you really mean it ?” 
asked Aunt Greg. ‘‘ Now do tell us all about it. 
You're the first person I ever heard speak about 
this in earnest.” 

Will now bad to turn the laugh on to Aunt 
Greg, who became confused and out of patience, 
and finally left the room. 

“‘ Ahem!” ejaculated Tileston. ‘I was going 
to say furthermore, that my little Mattie Millis 
would be the mistress of a certain little cottage 
beyond the mill, and Will Tileston would be on 
the door-plate.” 

“‘Hush !” breathed Mat, half-afraid, turning a 
hurried look towards the door, and allowing 
Tileston to press her hand as she did so. 

“‘T’ve a notion,” commenced Tileston again, 
“of my own, of building up myself and Tileston. 
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The old man has got plenty of funds, I am his 
only son, and yon are the only heir of your uncle. 
Now, Mat, ahem, ahem—”(Tileston had a 
strong phthisic affection of the throat just then.) 
However, after turning about, going to the win- 
dow, and then re-seating himself jast as he was 
before, he leaned his head-towards Mat, who was 
making a cat’s-cradle of her apron-strings, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Mat, do you love me ?” 

Whether there was a sudden reviving of the 
flickering of the embers on the hearth, or a last 
effort of the dying candle to illamine her answer, 
_ was indeterminate. But certain it was, that 
there was a fire-red glow upon a certain fair face, 
and a “No you don’t,” from the rosy mouth 
which Will Tileston took the liberty at that mo- 
ment to taste of. 

‘‘ But I am in earnest, Mat. I am a man now, 
two-and-twenty last Monday week. You know 
the cottage down by the mill—that’s mine, when 
I’ve a mind to settle down. If you and I can 
agree, and can bring the old folks to agree with 
us, I will make the old mill-pond soon ring with 
the mallet and hammer. Tell me quick, Mattie, 
do you love me?” 

Mat had at this juncture escaped from the 
room to replenish the fire and the candle, and 
coming laughingly along, with an apron full of 
cobs to serve as fuel and light too (Aunt Greg 
having prohibited another candle), Tileston ex- 
tended his arm to force her into acquiesceneo, 
she dropped her apron accidentally into the fire, 
aad in a moment her whole dress was in a blaze. 
Tileston screamed with affright, and Aunt Greg 
and her spouse, both in their robes de nuit, rashed 
into the room to find Mat gasping in the arms of 
Will Tileston, who was showing his solicitude in 
every imaginable way. Uncle Greg was startled 
at this phase in affairs, never having known the 
particular penchant of young Tileston for his 
niece. Though Aunt Greg frowned at first, and 
then after Mat had been taken to her room, more 
scared than hurt, she sought the apartment where 
her spouse and Will Tileston were discussing the 
delicate theme of marying Mattie Millis. 

. Marrying !” broke in Aunt Greg, “ why, the 
child haint knit her own stockings only this 
year—you are crazy, Mr. Greg !” 

“‘ But you shall have a sewing-machine to help 
you,” broke in young Tileston, ‘the very first 
one there will be in town. I will warrant your 
conviction when you see the beauty of its mo- 
tions; its humming will be sweeter than was ever 
Mat’s voice. She has been rather a troublesome 
sewing-machine, I suppose. How is it with Uncle 
Greg’s frock sleeves, any gussets to them 
yet 9? 
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The dame was rather affronted at first, but 
seeing a broad grin on the face of the old far- 
mer, she thought better of her ill-nature, and 
replied : . 3 

“Well, I’ve nothing to say about it. She’s 
the old man’s relation instead of mine, he can 
say what he pleases.” It is useless to detail any 
more about the stratagem of young Tileston, of 
the illness of Mattie Millis; enough that the old 
farmer did not say no, and the old rail fence 
that marked the boundary around the mill-pond 
on Greg’s Hill, disappeared in a few weeks, and 
the echoes in that vicinity were aroused by the 
creaking of timber and hewing of stone, and a 
lofty building soon rose to view, with the sign, 
“Tileston & Co., Tool Factory,” on the very 
sight where Tileston and Mat had trysted time 
and again, and talked of the white cottage, in 
which was in reality settled another Tileston & 


Co. 

In the farmer’s kitchen, beside the same win- 
dow where the first scene of this sketch was laid, 
about two years after might have been seen Aunt 
Greg stitching a hemp frock on one of those dis- 
puted sewing-machines, while a blue-eyed, curly- 
haired youngster was crawling upon the carved 
work beneath, and incommoding Aunt Greg’s 
busy foot, she reprimanded him with : 

“ Take care, Willie, aunty can’t sew.” 

Farmer Greg’s hired man was hitching the 
oxen to a new-fangled concern called a cultivator, 
just as the old farmer drove up with the long 
wagon, and called him to help lift out another of 
the silly notions of Will Tileston, destined to 
supercede the old shovel in shelling corn. Mean- 
while the old man muttered to himself: 

‘** Corn is wprth a dollar a bushel! The rats 
gnawed into the cornhouse, last winter and car- 
ried off half my crop; this ere machine will fill 
my bags, and when the crop is turned into cash, 
’twill fix the vermin. But then, when I think 
how things are changed, I can’t believe my eyes. 
That scamp of a Tileston that carried off our 
Mat, how he laughed at me one day when he 
saw my cormsheller—but then he’s a mighty 
smart fellow, and I have never begrudged Mat 
her setting out.”’ 


LOVE. 


True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 


It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind.—Watresr Scorr. 


o—>—_—___—___—. 

Wisdom is wealth; but if there was no other 
wealth than the wealth of wisdom, thé world 
would be shockingly poor. 





A NIGHT OF TERROR. 
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¥¢ is very lonely now, darling, 
Since that quiet autumn eve, 

When you meekly folded your loving hands, 
And told us not to grieve; 

For though o’er the light of our earthly love 
The shadows were settling down, 

You saw on the bright, the further shore, 
The gieam of the promised crown. 


You asked me to think in the coming years, 
Mid the tolls and the cares of Hfe, 

Of her who had been ten happy years 
Your loved and loving wife; 

And when the pang of this parting hour 
Should be dulled by the lapse of years, 

And the quiet joy and tho old-time smile 
Have taken the place of tears; 


When the grief that is surging so wildly now 
Shall be changed to a quiet flow, 

I know you will never quite forget 
The loved one of long ago; 


And when the thir shores of the better land 
Shall break on your fading sight, 

You will know I only went before, 
To make it more homelike and bright. 


Dear heart, the sweet home of rest above 
Grows nearer since thou art there, 

And all defects of doubt and fear 
Are vanishing into air; 

And the sullen surge from the unknown shore, 
Se vague and undefined, " 

Is parted now by the golden wake 
Your love has left behind! 


And I think, with the thrill that the mariner feels, 
Who has been long and long away, 

When he sees the blue hills and the headlands rise 
Through the mista of the opening day, 

That a'few more weary leagues of space, 
And a few more lagging hours, 

Shall bring me safe where the swinging lamps 
Hang down from the pearly towers! 





[omzersaL. } 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 





I sHALL never forget to the last day of my life, 
my emotions of joy when I was called up, on the 
evening of the Commencement of thé University 
Medical College, in the city of New York, to re- 
ceive my diploma authorizing me to practise as 
a physician. The idea of being able hereafter 
to write John Merrificld with M. D. after my 
name, was a sufficient reward for all my hard 
study ; and I remember the next day I did noth- 
ing elze but write it on a piece of paper to see 
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how it would look. This vanity is perhaps par- 
donable, when it is remembered that for three 
years I had been looking forward to that happy 
day ; that it was the end of all my ambition ; that 
for this privilege I had bummed the midnight oils 
and that I looked upon it as a stepping-stone to 
a respectable position in the world, if not to for- 
tane and renown. I little knew the trials and 
difficuities a young physician has to undergo to 
gain even a moderate competence ; but I suppose 
I expected that I should jump into practice at 
once, and rich patienta, large fecs and successful 
cures formed the staple of my thoughts. 

I determined that I would settle in the city, as 
affording me a larger scope where to exercise the 
abilities I thought I possessed. The very next 
day I hired a suitable office in Bleecker Street, 
fixed my “shingle,” in all the glory of gold 
letters on a black ground, to the side of the 
house, furnished my apartment in a very moder 
ate style, and then sat down in my office to wait 
for patients. 

And I had to wait days, weeks, nay, even 
months elapsed, and no patients came. My 
small means were slowly dwindling away, and I 
saw no prospect of time effecting any improve- 
ment in my circumstances. I began to despair, 
and resolved several times that I would give up 
my profession and seek some other employment, 
which would at least afford me a means of sup- 
port. At last I came to a fixed resolution on 
the subject, and determined that if another week 
did not bring me a patient, I would at once take 
down my sign, scratch out M. D. from my name, 
and endeavor to procure a situation as clerk in a 
drag-store, for which position my previous educa- 
tion qualified me. 

Six days passed, and not a soul came; the sev- 
enth (it was Sunday, how well I remember it !) 
dawned. It was a bitter cold day in March, and 
the streets were covered to some depth with snow. 
I advanced to my office-window and gazed list- 
lessly into the street. It looked so hopelessly 
cheerless outside that it struck a chill into my 
heart, and I eat down in my “Boston rocker ” 
utterly dispirited. I attempted to read, but the 
words swam before my eyes and I threw down 
the book. I could only gave into the fire, and 
endeavor to read my future fate in the glowing 
coals. : 

I might have been thus occupied an hour or 
more, when I was aroused by a violent ring at 
my office-bell. At first I thought it was only my 
imagination, and rubbed my cyes to see if I had 
not been dozing. A second ring, even more 
violent than the first, cansed me, however, to 
start to my feet. I ran to the door and opened 
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it, and found standing there a young girl about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. The passage 
was rather dark, so I could not see her features 
well. 
e ‘* Does Doctor Merrifield live here ?” she asked, 
‘in a sweetly musical voice. 

“T am Doctor Merrifield,” I replied. 

‘Would you be kind enough to come and see 
my father, sir? He is very sick, and wishes 
you to come immediately.” 

At last, my first patient had come ! 

‘“‘ Where does your father live ?” I tremblingly 
asked. 

‘‘ He lives in the Third Avenue, near Sixteenth 


Street. I will accompany you, if you have no 
objection. You might not find the house, as 
there is no number on the door. I have a hack 
at the door.” 


To put on my hat and overcoat was the occu- 
pation of but a moment, and in another minute 
I found myself seated by the side of the young 
girl in the hack. It was only then that I had 
an opportanity of seeing her features, and I was 
immediately struck with her extreme beauty. As 
I have before said, she was about eighteen years 
of age. She was above the medium height, and 
her features were faultlessly regular. Her hair 
was bright auburn, her eyes dark blue, and her 
long eyelashes gave that dreamy expression to 
her face so charming in woman. She evidently 
possessed a fine mind, for her forehead was lofty, 
and her actions and motions showed that she had 
been endowed with a refined education. , 

We spoke but little while in the carriage. 
She answered my interrogations as to her father’s 
symptoms, with an eagerness which showed that 
her whole thoughts were centred in him, and per- 
ceiving her pre-occupation, I did not attempt to 
discuss any other subject. 

At last we stopped before the door of her fath- 
er’s house, and I descended from the vehicle and 
having assisted the young lady to alight, I 
glanced at the building in which my first patient 

resided. It was a substantial-looking edifice, 

standing a little back from the street, and every- 
thing around it betokened easy circumstances, if 
not wealth. The young lady led the way, and 
in answer to her summons at the front door, it 
was speedily opened, and we entered a spacious 
hall. Requesting me to remain in the parlor for 
& moment or two, my fair companion tripped 
bimbly up stairs. 

While she was gone I had an opportunity of 
examining the apartment. It was elegantly fur- 
nished, and gave the same evidence of more 
than a moderate income which the exterior did. 
The walls were decorated with handsome oil 
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paintings, and from the large number of sea- 
subjects, I judged that my patient had been a 
sailor. While I was examining the pictures, the 
young lady re-entered the room and informed me 
that her father, Captain Linton, was ready to re- 
ceive me. Escorted by Miss Linton, I ascended 
the stairs and was shown into the captain’s bed- 
room. The bed on which my patient reclined 
was at the further end of thechamber. The mo- 
ment I entered, he stretched out his hand, and I 
took my place by his side. 

He was an elderly man, and at first glance did 
not appear to be very sick. His face was full, 
and excepting an anxious expression to be traced 
on it, bore evidence of good health. The mo- 
ment, however, that I placed my fingers on his 
pulse, I discovered the secret of his malady, for 
it was intermittent. I knew even before exam- 
ination, that he was suffering from organic dis- 
ease of the heart. He answered all my questions 
calmly and to the point. After an interview of 
about half an hour, I prescribed a sedative and 
returned to my office. .  « 

The next day I visited him again and found 
that he was something better. I conversed with 
him longer than I had done the first day, and 
found him to be a highly intelligent man, full of 
anecdote and valuable information. It was as J 
had previously supposed; he had followed the 
sea as a profession, and had been the captain of 
& privateer during the war of 1812. He had 
taken many valuable prizes, and from his suc- 
cessful career had amassed quite a fortune. 

I need not dwell on this part of my history ; 
suffice it to say that I attended Captain Linton 
for three weeks. During this time I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing his daughter, and my 
acquaintance with her only served to increase 
the favorable opinion I had entertained on our 
first interview. She was a charming girl, full of 
grace, gentleness, and what the French call 
esprit. It was, therefore, with no small degree 
of pleasure that I heard Captain Linton, when 
he was able to dispense with my professional 
services, request me to drop in now and then and 
pay them a friendly visit. Helen Linton had 
frequently when I was alone with her, asked me 
my opinion of her father’s condition. Without 
wishing to alarm her seriously, I thought it my 
duty to intimate in pretty plain language that his 
heart was organically diseased, and that he might 
be taken away at any moment. She heard my 
opinion with tears in her eyes, and begged that 
I would do everything in my power to persuade 
him to follow a stzict regimen. This I promised 
to do, and really think my advice had some 
weight with the hardy old seaman, for I noticed 
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on subsequent visits that be indalged much less 
in stimulants than he used to do. 

I do not know how the feeling crept on me, or 
what fostered its birth, but I seemed as it were to 
find mvself suddenly in love with Helen Linton. 
I suppose it was the thorough awakening of my 
mind to all her noble qualities, that cansed me to 
draw the conclusion that she would make me an 
excellent wife. Be that as it may, I found my- 
self visiting there every night, and really looked 
upon myself as one of the family. Helen always 
received me with empressement, and yet I could 
not tell whether she simply viewed me in the 
light of a dear friend, or entertained any tender- 
er feelings in her heart. 

One day, however, I determined to know my 
fate, and taking advantage of her father’s ab- 
sence, | poured into her ear a fiood of impassioned 
eloquence which proceeded from my heart. I 
had the supreme happiness of imprinting on her 
lips the seal of an accepted lover. That same 
evening I asked her hand of the captain, when 
he returned home. The only reply he made was 
to place her hand in mine and repeat a prayer for 
our happiness. I shall not attempt to paint our 
joy. It was decided that in a month from that 
time we should be married. Since my first at- 
tendance on Captain Linton, patients began to 
drop in, and I was getting together quite a good 
practice. 

Three weeks passed on, and the preparations 
for our wedding were all completed, when I sud- 
denly received a message from Helen, begging 
me to come immediately, as her father was very 
sick. Iobeyed the summons, but before I got 
to the house he was dead! Instead of a wedding 
we had a funeral. Helen was terribly affected by 
her father’s death. Of course our wedding was 
postponed, and it was decided that she should go 
and spend a few months with an uncle who lived 
at a small village called Industry, on the banks of 
the Ohio. Our parting was an affecting one, but 
we were cheered by the hope of soon meeting 
again; for it was agreed between us that after 
she had been visiting there a month, I should go 

and see her. 

She had been gone abont a week, when to my 
great surprise and consternation, 1 received a 
letter from her uacle, Mr. Henry Linton, stating 
that she had not arrived at his house, and begging 
some explanation of the delay, at the same time 
expressing a hope that it was not occasioned by 
sickness. I did not think it necessary to answer 
this letter, for I determined at once to goon. I 

made a hasty arrangement with a fellow-prac- 
titioner to attend to my patients during my ab- 
sence, and that same evening I procured a through 
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ticket to Wheeling, and in a few hours had left 

New York far behind. 

When I reached Wheeling I made the necessary 
inquiries at the various hotels, and succecded in 
tracing Helen there. I also discovered that she 
had taken passage in a boat to Wellsville. To 
this last place I hastened with all the celerity I 
was capable of exercising. Here, however, I lost 
all trace of her, and nothing was lcft for me bat 
to go on to Industry, for I thought that perhaps 
phe might have arrived at her relative’s house 
since the latter had been despatched to New York. 

When I reached Mr. Linton’s house, I found 
to my consternation that she had not been heard 
of. Her uncle was extremely surprised to learn 
that she had left New York, for he had supposed 
something had detained her. He immediately 
despatched messengers in every direction to 
search for her. I would have accompanied them, 
but I was physically unable to do so, for I was so 
thoroughly exhausted that I could scarcely stand. 
Mr. Linton insisted on my resting for the night. 
Mach against my inclination I was compelled to 
comply with his request. 

I woke early the next morning, very much re- 
freshed, and hurrying on my clothes descended 
into the garden, where, through the window, I 

‘saw my host walking up and down one of the 
paths in an agitated manner. : 

“‘Good morning, doctor,” he said, as soon as 
he saw me. “I suppose you are off again.” 

“Yes. I will search the earth through but I 
will find her.” 

“God grant you may be successful !”” 

“You speak doubtingly—you cannot think 
anything serious has befallen Helen.”’ 

“‘T hope not—lI trust not, but we live in strange 
times.” 

There was something so peculiar in the tone 
in which he spoke, that I gazed earnestly at the 
speaker. 

“ You are alarmed and agitated,”’ I exclaimed. 
‘“‘Tell me what it is you fear.” 

“Doctor, I ought to tell you, and yet. I am 
afraid of exciting your fears needlessly, but on 
reflection, it is perhaps better that you should 
know all.” 

“‘ You do indeed alarm me. You have heard 
some bad news. Speak, I conjure you.” 

‘No, I have heard no bad news, I have heard 
nothing at all of Helen. But, doctor, there is 
something very mysterious transpiring in our 
neighborhood. No less than four or five of our 
best citizens and several strangers have suddenly 
disappeared from our midst, and nothing more 
has been heard of them, and all this within six. 
months.” 
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“But have they been sought for, and is it 
certain they did not leave of their own free 
will ?”’ 

“Tf only one or two had disappeared, that 
would be a very just suspicion, but it is impossi- 
ble that five fespectable farmers and merchants 
would desert their wives and children, as these 
men have done. You ask me if search has been 
made for them. The most minute and carefal 
search has been instituted; in fact, the whole 
country has been scoured for miles, but not the 
slightest trace of the missing individuals could 
be found.” 

“How strange! What is supposed to have be- 
come of them ?” 

“Heaven only knows! There are a hundred 
rumors afloat, but nothing reliable in any of them. 
The thought struck me this morning that perhaps 
Helen may have disappeared in this manner.” 

‘That is scarcely possible,” I returned—at the 
same time I felt a chill strike my heart. ‘ Sure- 
ly no one would harm a young girl. Your sus- 
picions will, however, stimulate me to fresh ex- 
ertions. Is there any particular locality where 
these people who have disappeared were last seen 
or heard of ?” 


“‘ AsI before told you, these parties who dis-, 


appeared were farmers, and most of them were 
returning from Rochester, a town eight miles 
from here, where they had been to dispose of 
their produce. They were traced to Rochester, 
where they did their business, and were then 
traced out of that town; then all further clue 
was lost.” 

“It is certain then, that the ambuscade, or 
whatever may be the cause of their disappear- 
ance, lies between Rochester and Industry ?”’ 

‘“‘ So it would seem, bat every foot of ground 
has been thoroughly explored without any suc- 
cess at all.” 

A domestic now came to inform us that break- 
fast was ready. After a hurried meal, I jumped 
on the back of a horse which I borrowed from 
Mr. Linton, and determined that I would ex- 
plore for myself the road between Industry and 
Rochester. | 

It was .a beantifal spring morning, and in spite 
of my anxiety, I could not help noticing the 
charming country through which I passed. On 
one side of mo was the silvery Ohio, flashing and 
sparkling in the beams of the morning sun, as if 
it were greeting ite bride. The trees were musi- 
ead with birds, and aovered with the bright green 
verdare which they.assume in the spring of the 
year. While I was pursuing my journey, I could 
not help thinking on all I had heard, and the 
more I reflected on it, the more extraordinary it 
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appeared ; at the same time it did not seem to 
me to be at all probable that Helen had shared 
the same fate, whatever it might be. 

It was while indulging im these thoughts that 
I reached Rochester. J visited every portion of 
the town, but could not learn that any one an- 
swering to Helen’s description had been seen 
there. It was night by the time I had concluded 
my search, and I must own my mind was con- 
siderably relieved that I had heard nothing of 
Helen—for the conversation I had with some of 
the inhabitants of the town, only served to con- 
firm all that Mr. Linton had told me. 

It was quite dark when I left Rochester for In- 
dustry, but as I had only eight miles to travel I 
set off at a gallop, expecting to reach the latter 
place in less than anhour. I had, however, not 
proceedeg more than two or three miles, when 
my horse fell suddenly lame, and I found that he 
could proceed no further. I dismounted, and 
leading him by the bridle, walked for half a mile, 
when I came to a large inn or tavern, which I 
had noticed in the moming when I passed along 
the road. 

It was now about ten o’clock, and I determined 
I would leave my horse there for the night and 
try and procure another animal from the land- 
lord, which would convey me to my destination. 
I advanced to the door of the inn, and knocked 
loudly. Although I could see a light burning in 
the interior, no reply was made to my summons. 
I knocked again moro loudly than at first, and 
after a minute or two the bolts were withdrawn, 
and aman appeared. I made known my request 
to him; he informed me that he could not let me 
have another horse, but that I could sleep there 
until the morning, when a stage would pass the 
house. 

I debated a minute or two in my own mind as 
to what was best to be done. It was late, and I 
knew that Mr. Linton would scarcely expect me 
at that hour, and the idea of walking five or six 
miles on a road concerning which such terrible 
stories were rife, was by no means an agreeable 
one. Not that I felt afraid, for I had taken the 
precaution to arm myself with a revolver. I 
finally made up my mind to accept the landlord’s 
offer, and consigning my horve to his care, I en- 
tered the house and made my way to the parlor, 
where I found a woman seated by the fire, whom 
I afterwards learned was the landlord’s wife. I 
sat down after making a few general remarks, 
and was soon rejoined by the landlord. 

He was a strong, healthy-looking man, with a 
remarkable mild face and pleasant smile, the very 
impersonation of a jolly host. His wife was also 
a very fine-looking woman, with an excellent ex- 
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pression of countenance. I felt perfectly at 
home in a minute, and we conversed on a hun- 
dred different topics. 

“ By-the-by,”’ said I, after a pause in our con- 
versation, “the road between here and Industry 
bears a bad reputation, if I am to believe all the 
reports concerning it.” 

“You may well say reports, sir,” said the host 
of the White Swan. ‘“ Tho fact is, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a word of truth in the matter. I 
have lived on this road now going on twenty-two 
years, and I never saw anything wrong here. 
It’s my belief that the first man who disappeared 
went out West, and anybody that wants to leave 
takes advantage of the excitement, and by this 
means conceals his flight.” 

“That supposition is very reasonable,” I re- 
tarned ; ‘‘ but I am informed the men who have 
disappeared were all of the highest respectability.” 

“That may be, sir, but there’s no fathoming 
the haman heart—a man may lead a seemingly 
virtuous life, and yet in his heart may be every- 
thing that is bad. What makes me think that 
my supposition in this matter is a correct one, is 
the fact that a man was here the other day and 
stated to me that he had seen one of the missing 
men in Wisconsin.” 

“If that is the case, it certainly goes far to 
explain the mystery. It is a pity the fact is not 
made public and positive proof adduced ; it would 
tend to disabuse the public mind.”’ 

“If the truth could be made manifest, it would 
do me a great deal of good, for I assure you, sir, 
since these reports have been circulated, my 
business has suffered terribly. Formerly my 
house used to be always full, now scarcely any- 
body visits it. If it were not for what I make at 
my business as a carpenter, we should starve.”’ 

We prolonged the conversation for some time 
longer, when I expressed a wish to retire to bed. 
I noticed for the first time a peculiar glance pass 
between the man and the woman, which after- 
wards returned with terrible significance to my 
mind, but at the time I paid but little heed to it. 

“The white room,” suggested the landlord’s 
wife. 

“No, the red room,’’ returned the landlord, 
knitting his brows—which action had the effect 
of silencing her, for she offered no further 
objection. 

The landlord handed me a lamp and ushered 
me into my chamber, It was a large, old-fash- 
ioned apartment, with a high ceiling and polished 
floor, for strange to say, it was without a shred 
of carpet or matting to cover it. The bed was 
a heavy four-poster, with thick red curtains drawn 
cloas all round it. .The furnitaye in the room 


was old but strong and substantial, and the walls 
were covered with several large sporting prints. 
The landlord bade me good night and left me to 
my own reflections. 

When he had gone, I went to the window and 
looked out on the night. A glorious sight met 
my gaze. The moon was at its full, and rode 
through the heavens in. all the majesty of its 
solitary splendor. Through the trecs I could 
see the waters of the Ohio flashing in the moon- 
light. I-putout the light that I might better en- 
joy the scene, and fastening the curtains back, 
seated myself close to the casement, and support- 
ing my head with my hand, delivered myself up 
to my own reflections. 

In what I have written, I have dwelt but little 
on the condition of my own feelings since Helen 
had been lost, but the reader must not imagino 
on that account that I did not feel this trial poig- 
nantly. It was now, especially as I gazed on 
the beautiful scene before me, that the recollec- 
tion of her glorious character, of her noble heart, 
of her devotion, all came back in a flood to my 
heart, and unmanly though it may seem, the 
tears coursed each other down my cheeks. Al- 
though her disappearance was most mystcrious, 
I could not bring myself to believe that any ac- 
cident had befallen her. I thought that perhaps, 
instead of getting off the boat at Wellsville, she 
might, through accident, have gone on to Pitts- 
burgh, and be detained there from some anavoid- 
able cause. 

It was while plunged in the midst of theso re- 
flections, that I distinctly heard a stealthy step 
on the stairs, and almost directly afterwards the 
door opened gently, and the Jandlord’s wife put 
her head in. 

“Did you want anything ?” I asked, rising up 
in a standing posture. 

‘“We thought you called,” said the woman, 
withdrawing her head. 

“No,” I returned, “ you are mistaken, I did 
not call. I want nothing.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir. 

** Good night.” 

And the woman closed the door, and left me 
alone again. It was now that suspicion began 
to creep into my mind. There was sometbing 
very strange in this woman’s visit to my apart- 
ment. I could not believe that they thonght I 
had called. The night was too still and calm to 
admit the possibility of such a mistake. Then 
recurred to my mind the look which had passed 
between them when J expressed a wish to be 
shown to my chamber. Still, my suspicions took 
no tangible shape, but only determined me to 
keep all my senses about me. The thought cer- 
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tainly did strike me once or twice that perhaps 
this innkeeper might have something to do with 
the mysterious disappearances, but when I re- 
membered his honest face, I repelled the idea as 
being most chimerical. After a little time, I dis- 
missed the subject from my thoughts, and re- 
sumed my occupation of gazing on the silver 
river. 

One sense I possess in a very acute degree, 
namely, the faculty of hearing. Ever since I 
was a boy I have been able to distinguish sounds, 
while to the majority of persons a complete si- 
lence reigns. I suddenly became conscious that 
some one was listening at my chamber door. It 
may be that I was more on the alert than usual. 
My plan was immediately formed. It was evi- 
dent that for some purpose or other, the worthy 
host and his wife wished me in bed, so without 
making any preparation whatever, I threw my- 
self dressed as I was, on the bed. I was imme- 
diately conscious that the person left the door, 
retreating down stairs. 

It was now my tum to exercise a little diplo- 
macy, for I was by this time assured that there 
was something very unusual in all this. I rose 
quictly from the bed and concealed myself in the 
folds of the window-curtains, determined to 
watch and wait. I remained in this position for 
at least half an hour, without a single sound 
reaching my ear, and was about to go to bed in 
good earnest, when I heard the clanking of iron 
in the room immediately underneath the one I 
occupicd. It was very faint and resembled, as 
near as I could tell, the hooking of one iron 
chain to another. I now felt certain that some- 
thing extraordinary was about to occur. An- 
other long pause, however, followed. It might 
have been perhaps half an hour, when happening 
to turn my eyes in the direction of the bed (on 
which the moon was shining), I saw the top of 
it oscillate, and then, to my intense surprise, it 
began to sink slowly through the floor, a large 
trap-door having opened for that purpose. 

More determined than ever to penetrate this 
mystery-—for I was now satisfied that the myste- 
rious disappearances were in a fair way of being 
explained—lI stole gently forward, and before the 
bed had wholly disappeared, I had clung firmly 
to one of the bed-posts, the bed-curtains conceal- 
ing me from a casual observer. 

The bedstead continued to descend so gently 
and slowly that its motion was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and I am certain had I been asleep, I should 
not have felt it. I was not aware at the time 
how far we went, but it seemed to me to be a con- 
siderable depth. At last the motion ceased, and 
I watched with some anxiety to see what was 
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next to be done. I had not to wait long, for sud- 
denly a heavy iron plate, which appeared to come 
out of the top of the bed, fell with tremendous 
force on the bed itself. Itis certain if I had been 
lying there, I should have been instantly killed. 
As it was, I was shaken from my hold and fell 
on damp earth. I was not hurt, however, and 
was immediately aware that I must be in a species 
of cellar, or cave, from the softness of the ground. 
I rose on my feet, and endeavored to penetrate 
the darkness which surrounded me, but I was 
unable to see a single ray of light. 

I groped my way along an uneven wall, until 
at last Fcame to around projection. Passing 
round this by the aid of my hands, I saw the 
glimmering of a light which proceeded from an 
opening in this subterranean chamber, for such it 
proved to be. I cautiously advanced to this 
opening and glanced through it, and who should 
I see there but the landlord and his wife! They 
were conversing together, and their voices dis- 
tinctly reached my ear. 

“I suppose his business is finished by this 
time,” said the landlord. 

‘Have you let down the iron plate 1?” 

“ Certainly, two or three minutes ago. It kills 
very surely, that’s one comfort.” 

“John, I wish you had saved this stranger’s 
life,’’ said his wife. 

“Why so ?” 

“Well, we’ve shed blood enough.” 

“‘Pshaw, you’re growing squeamish !” 

“Do you think he had much money about 
him q?? 

“I don’t know, but he has a splendid gold 
watch, and that’s something.” 

At that moment their conversation was inter- 
rupted by a scream so loud that it seemed to 
shake the very ground. Every particle of blood 
receded from my heart, for I thonght I recognized 
the voice. 

“‘There’s that girl screaming again,” said the 
landlord of the inn. “ If it had not been for you, 
I would have settled her ‘business long ago—but 
you have dissuaded me from it. I tell you what, 
though, she shall die to-night.” 

““No, John, don’t murder that poor girl.” 

“What will you do with her ?” 

“I don’t know yet—but let her live.” 

“No, she must die!” 

“John, you must not—cannot kill her.” 

“But I will though—and this very minnte, 
too !” 

“ You shall not—you shal! not !”’ 

“Hold your tongue, wretch!” exclaimed the 
landlord. 

“Tsay, John, I will not allow you tokillher . 
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“You will not, hey? Take that for your 
trouble then.” 

And I heard the villain give her a blow which 
evidently felled her to the ground, for she was 
silent after it. 

I now saw the innkceper, with a bowie-knife 
between his teeth, stealthily leave the cell, and 
with a candle in his hand, direct his steps tow- 
ards the further end of the cavern, where I saw, 
by the rays of the candle, a circular projection 
similar to the one he had just left. His fearful 
purpose was only too apparent. I followed, close 
to his heels, the soft ground preventing my foot- 
steps being heard. 

Another thrilling and heart-rending ‘shriek 
reached my ears. My only wonder now is, that 
Idid not seize the assassin there and then. But 
I suppose I was afraid I should never be able to 
find Helen in that accursed place, unless guided 
to her place of confinement; at all events, I 
thought it better to allow him to proceed. He 
unlocked a grated door and entered a dismal- 
looking cell. I glided in after him, and saw my 
beloved girl bound hand and foot to an iron 
bedstead. 

“Young girl,” said the villain, as he entered, 
“Twill give you two minutes to say your pray- 
ers in—you must die !”” 

“OQ, spare me—spare me!” shrieked Helen. 
“0, John, John, why are you not here to protect 
me *” 

“Tam here!’ I exclaimed, seizing the villain 
by the throat, and almost choking the life out of 
him. 

The moment he saw me, he was completely 
paralyzed, for I suppose he thought I was some 
one risen from the dead. I bound him hand and 
foot, and then proceeded to release Helen. J 
shall not attempt to describe our meeting, for 
any words I might use would but feebly portray 
the delighta of us both. The cause of her ap- 
pearance there was explained in a few words. 
By some mistake, she was landed at Rochester 
instead of Wellsville, and on inqniring on the 
wharf the way to Industry, he told her that he 
was going there and would take her to the stage. 
This man was no other than the landlord of the 
inn, and he conveyed her and all her luggage to 
his dwelling and confined her, as the readers have 
seen, in the cell underground. His sole motive 
appeared to havo been plunder. He would 
doubtless, however, have murdered her at once, 
had it not been for his wife, who had not yet lost 
every particle of humanity from her heart. 

I locked the villain up in the cell where Helen 
had been so lately confined, and then went to 
where his wife was lying, still insensible. I found 


in this apartment a winding staircase, which led 
to rooms up stairs. I carried the landlord’s wife 
up these stairs and confined her in a bedroom, 
and then, accompanied by Helen, as soon as it 
was light, we returned to Rochester. 

In a few hours both the man and his wife were 
in custody, and they were tried a few months 
afterwards. They attempted no defence, for the 
remains of all the missing men were found, and 
the proof was overwhelming. The man was 
hung and the woman sent to State Prison for 
life. 

The inn, until it was burnt down a year or 
two ago, was a place of great curiosity, and the 
proprietor of it reaped a handsome fortune from 
showing its mysteries. It appeared that the 
criminal, who, as the reader knows, was a carpen- 
ter by business, possessed great mechanical skill, 
and began the alterations in his house more for 
his own amusement than for any evil design, but 
when he had finished them, the thoucht struck 
him that he might make them subserve his own 
private purposes. One thing led on to another, 
and the first crime committed, all remorse was 
stifled and he plunged boldly and deeply into 
every description of iniquity. The mechanical 
contrivances were perfect, and defied ordinary 
penetration to discover them. There was no 
other outlet to the cave, excepting through the 
lower floor of the dwelling, and the trap-door 
was 80 ingeniously concealed, that when the se- 
cret was known, but few could distinguish the 
spot where it opened. 

I will not attempt to paint Mr. Linton’s joy 
when I confided his niece to his care. His ad- 
vice to us was to be married immediately. We 
were of the same opinion, and before I returned 
to New York, I called Helen by the endearing 


name of wife. 
re 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 

How sweet is it when the heart expands and 
the mind kindles by reciprocated kindliness and 
knowledge. And swecter far in domestic life is 
it to rest the wearied heart and mind on the 
chastened expression of sympathy, lighting up 
the well-known and beloved countenance of one 
who has often treated our sorrows with compas- 
sion, returned long-suffering to our tryingness, 
and shown enduring fidelity in our burdens—en- 
deared to us like a gallant ship, which, though 
the gloss of its new paint and rigging may 
worn less bright, yet in its very scars marks the 
tenacity with which its anchors have held, and 
its rudder answered the helmsman, through 
many a tempest.—AMrs. Schimmelpenninck 

—S POS > aX 
TRUTH. 


Truth is a heavenly principle—e light, 

Whose beams will ever guide the willing right: 
A fixed star—a spotless, central sun 

In the mind’s heavcn—unchangeabie and one 
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BY J. WAKEFIELD. 


Had J as a stranger met thee, 
Had we parted as we met, 

It were easy to forget thee— 
Now, I never can forget! 


Till my pulse has ceased its beating, 
Till my heart lies stil] and cold, 

Memory shall be found repeating 
That one name, so dear of old. 


But while memory tells me of thee, 
Breathes that treacherous name of thine, 
I can neither bate nor love thee— 
Would that love or hate were mine! 


I would love thee had I never 
Learned the treachery of thy heart; 

I could hate thee hadst thou ever 
Been to me what now thou art. 


Once I loved thee and believed thee, 
In my blind idolatry ; 

But thy serpent-tongue deceived me: 
O, ’twas cruel—such from thee! 


Then, farewell !—the word is spoken, 
And we must forever part ; 

All the dearest ties are broken 
Which should bind thee to my heart. 
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THE STOLEN GOLD PIECE. 


BY I8ABELLA BELL. 








At twelve years of age Walter Stevens be- 
came an orphan, and was thrown homeless, 
penniless and friendless upon the cold, wicked 
world. But God never forsakes his children in 
their hour of need. A friend was raised up for 
him in the person of Mr. Hall, whose kind heart 
was moved with compassion at the sight of the 
sorrowing, destitute boy, and he took him home, 
and gave him employment in his store. It was 
an act of pure disinterested benevolence, for he 
did not need his services; he was a man in 
moderate circumstances, doing a small business, 
and he and his clerk could perform with ease all 
that there was to do. But the boy was penniless, 
with no place to lay his head, and acting upon 
the basis of a broad Christian love, he brought 
the child to his own house, and made hima 
member of his family; and this was not all, he 
sent him to school a portion of the year, instruct- 
ed him evenings, and gave him all the advan- 
tages his limited income would allow. Mrs. 
Hall, too, like a true woman as she was, entered 
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into all her husband’s views, and seconded all 
his plans for the benefit of the young orphan. 
Walter Stevens had been with Mr. Hall two 


| years at the time our story commences, and had 


proved himself a smart, active, hard-working lad, 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of his bene- 
factors; for Mr. and Mrs. Hall, his affections 
and gratitude were unbounded, and they in their 
turn reposed in him the highest confidence and 
regard. 

“ Walter,’’’said Mr. Hall, as he stood with his 
hat in hand, ready to leave for his place of busi- 
ness—“‘ you need not come to the store for two 
hours. It is so stormy this morning there will 
be but few customers in, and Henry and I can 
attend to them well enough without you, so you 
may have the time to devote to your studies.”’ 
And then turning to his wife who was just then 
passing through the room with some books in 
her hand, which she was going up stairs to de 
posit—he added: ‘Mr. Williams, the tailor 
will call here this morning, to bring some clothes 
he has been making for me, and I should like to 
have you pay him—here is the money ;” saying 
this, he laid down a twenty dollar gold piece on 
the table. 

““ Very well, I will attend to it,” she answered, 
and went on. A bright, shining gold piece, just 
from the mint; what a pretty plaything for a 
child? No wonder it pleased the eye df Ella, 
Mr. Hall’s little daughter, over whose head three 
summers only had passed, and in an instant 
when her mother’s back was turned, she ran to 
the table and scized it with her little hand, 
screaming with delight as she did so, quite un- 
observed by any one. 

“‘ Here, papa, let me do too. Ella want to do 
out with you,” she cried, sceing her father open 
the door into the hall, and gliding past him, still 
keeping tight hold of her treasure, she scampered 
off into the kitchen. Her mother was up stairs, 
and she had the room all to herself. She threw 
the gold piece up and down for some time, catch- 
ing it in her hands, then sho rolled it backwards 
and forwards on the floor, calling it her wheel, 
and finally becoming weary of that, and espying 
a large coffee-pot in the closet, she said, ‘she 
would make b’lieve it was coffee, and make some 
for papa’s dinner.” Accordingly she raised the 
lid of the coffee-pot, and dropped into it the gold 
piece. Just then, her mother called from the 
room above: 

‘Ella, come up here. I want you to put on 
a clean apron.” 

“Ella tuming, ma’am, Ella tuming,’’ she 
cried, and leaving her “‘ make believe coffee,” she 


began scrambling up the stairway. 
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“Mary,” said Mr. Hall, to his wife at the din- 
ner-table, “I suppose Mr. Williams has called 
in my absence? Did you think to take a receipt 
for the money yqu paid him ?” 

“O, yes, he called,” she answered, “but you 
forgot to leave me the money, Edward.” 

“No, Idid not forget. I left you a twenty 
dollar gold piece on the table.” 

“JT know you said you did, but I could not 
find it,'and supposed you’d forgotten to leave it.” 

“You must have overlooked it,” said ber 
husband. 

Upon going into the sitting-room, both began 
searching for the missing gold piece. The lamp 
and books were removed from the table, the 
cloth taken off and shaken, and every part of the 
carpet was examined, but no money could be 
found. 

“Are you certain you left it here—didn’t you 
carry it down to the store?”’ asked Mrs. Hall, 

“No. Iam confident I did not. I recollect 
perfectly laying it down right here,” he said, 
placing his hand on the exact spot. ‘“ You saw 
me, Walter 2” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“And was it there when you came down to the 
store at eleven ?” 

“JT don’t know, sir. I saw you leave it, but I 
was so busy studying, that I did not notice any- 
thing about it afterwards.” 

“You don’t suppose there has been any one in 
the house to steal it, do you, Mary?” asked Mr. 
Hall. 

“No, it cannot have been stolen, for there has 
been no one in the room but Walter, and after 
he went away, I came down and locked both the 
doors.’’ 

“Tt is perfectly unaccountable,” said Mr. Hall, 
‘where that money has gone to. I jeclare, if 
it were in the days of witchcraft, I should think 
the witches had got it.” 

It was evening. Mr. Hall was sitting alone 
with his wife. “Mary,” said he, “that gold 
piece has disappeared most mysteriously. Wal- 
ter is good and faithful, and it is hard to believe 
anything wrong of him, but he was strongly 
tempted, and has probably yielded to the tempta- 
tion. In fact, it is my firm belief that he has 
taken the money.” 

“QO, don't say so,” pleaded his wife—“ it can- 
not be, we have had so much confidence in him, 
it is dreadful to think of his being the thief.” 

“T know it is, Mary,” he answered; “but the 
circumstances are all against him. Walter,” he 
called, as he heard his step in the hall, “come 
here. I want to speak to you.” 


The boy obeyed. : 

“Walter,” said'Mr. Hall, sternly, after having 
regarded him attentively, “tell me the truth, did 
you take that gold piece ?” 

The boy stood for a moment almost stupified 
with amazement at this unexpected question, 
then raising his eyes, with a look as bright and 
fearless as ever, he said: 

“‘T steal !—I steal from you, Mr. Hall, when 
you have done so much for me? Never.” 

Mr. Hall again repeated the question. — 

“Did you ever know me to tell you a lie ?” 
asked Walter, proudly, a rich color mounting to 
his cheeks as he spoke. 

“No, you never have.” 

“Did you ever know me to deceive you, or to 
take the least fractional part of a farthing that 
did not justly belong to me?” 

“No, you have been a good and faithful boy 
thus far, and I have never had occasion before to 
distrust you; but a bnght, twenty dollar gold 

epiece was a strong temptation, and older and 
wiser people have yielded before you. But if 
you will confess and tell me what you have done 
with the money, I will pardon this first offence, 
and if you do well, you shall in time be reinstated 
in my confidence.” . 

But the only answer he received was, “I am 
innocent.” 

“Walter,” said Mr. Hall, still more sternly, 
“I command you to tell me what you have done 
with the money; there was no onc in the room 
but you, and no one else could have taken it.” 

Still the boy’s despairing cry was, “Iam in- 
nocent! O, Mr. Hall, I am innocent.” 

“ How dare you persist in adding falsehood 
upon falsehood to your theft? I give you your 
choice, confess your guilt, and tell me what you 
have donc with the money, or to-morrow morn- 
ing you shall leave my house forever! I will 
not keep a boy,” he said, angrily, ‘‘ who repays 
confidence and kindness, with the bascst ingrati- 
tude and theft.” 

Walter was silent for a few moments; and 
then in accents that would have melted a heart 
of stone, he said: 

‘“‘ You have been to me like a father, Mr. Hall, 
you took me when a poor destitute orphan, with- 
out a friend in the whole wide world, and gave 
me a home and employment; and I have been 
happy, O, so very happy. Could you look into 
my heart, you would see there love and grati- 
tude as enduring as my life; had you placed a 
whole bag of gold pieces before me, I would have 
died before taking one from you.”’ 

“ This is all idle talk,” said Mr. Hall, “ when 
this act of yours belies your words. You have 
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heard the only conditions upon which I shall 
suffer you toremain. Now take your choice.” 

The face of the boy was colorless as marble, 
as he said in a voice scarcely above a whisper : 

“How can I confess guilt when I have no 
guilt to confess ?”’ 

Truth and innocence were stamped upon the 
boy’s face, but the circumstances all pointed 
against him. 

“How young to be so skilled in artifice,” 
thought Mr. Hall. 

At this moment, little Ella came running into 
the room, and coming up to Walter’s side, laid 
her soft, curly head upon his arm, and said : 

“Papa, Wally didn’t teal, Wally dood, Ella 
love Wally.” 

Thus far the boy had shed no tears; he had 
borne up like a hero under the charge against 
him; but Ella’s childish words of affection and 
sympathy were too much for him. Bursting into 
tears, he sank down upon the sofa and covered 
his face with his hands. 

It was a touching scene. Mrs. Hall raised 
her eyes bescechingly to her husband as if im- 
ploring him to relent. Mr. Hall, too, was moved 
with compassion at the sight of his distress, but 
when he thought of the many circumstances 
against him, he more firmly than ever believed in 
his guilt; and thought him acting most admira- 
bly his part of dissimulation and falsehood, and 
stifled all the feelings of pity that were begin- 
ning to spring up in his heart. Uncertain what 
course he ought to pursue, he said : 

“ You may go to your room now, Walter, and 
in the morning we will settle the question.” 

The next morning the sun shone into his room 
as bright and cheerful as ever. Would that the 
heart of its little occupant were as bright and 
joyous as were its gladsome rays. Walter had 
passed a sleepless night, and had arisen at an 
early hour. The words that Mr. Hall had used 
the evening before almost drove him to distrac- 
tion. ‘He must either confess his guilt, and 
restore the money, or he should be forever ban- 
ished from his house.’’ Would it not be better 
he thought, to say that he had taken the money, 
but had lost it in the street, for Mr. Hall had 
promised to pardon him, and in time to reinstate 
him in his confidence. But a still, small voice 
within him suid: ‘Keep to the truth, Walter, 
keep to the truth.” - 

At that moment his eye fell upon his Bible, 
the dying gift of his mother; he opened it, and 
read these words: ‘“‘ What things soever ye de- 
sire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall receive them.”’ Precious words of 
comfort and promise—and kneeling down by his 
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bedside, he poured forth his soul in prayer, asking 
that his innocence might be proved, and for a 
rich blessing to descend upon his benefactors. 
Was the prayer answered? We shall see. 





Mr. and Mrs. Hall had taken their seats at 
the breakfast-table. The countenances of both 
wore a troubled expression quite unusual to them, 
and while her husband was helping to the meat, 
Mrs. Hall attempted to pour the coffee, but it 
would not run. 

‘“‘'Why, what isthe matter?” shesaid. ‘The 
coffee-pot is full, I know, but there wont a drop 
come out.” 

“Shake it,” said Mr. Hall, “perhaps the 
grains have got lodged on the strainer.” 

She did so, and something hard and heavy 
like a piece of metal, fell to the bottom of the 
coffee-pot with a rattling sound. 

“I wonder what it can be?” she said, and 
raising the lid, she inserted a spoon, and drew 
out upon it something round and hard; “ it looks 
like a large, brass button,” she said, wiping it 
with her napkin. 

“Why, Edward,” she exclaimed with amaze- 
ment, “it is that twenty dollar gold piece, vou 
gave me yesterday,” and she handed it to her 
husband. 

“Are you sure?” he asked quickly. ‘Good 
Heavens! you are right.” 

‘“‘Here, papa,” cried Ella, who was seated 
beside her father at the table, “it’s mine, dive it 
to me, Ella put it in thereto make you some 
coffee with.” 

The mystery was explained, and hastily drop- 
ping his knife and fork, Mr. Hall rushed up 
stairs to Walter’s room. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ your intocence is proved, clear as daylight ;” 
and he proceeded to tell in what manner the 
money had been found. 

‘“‘I knew it would be,” said the boy, his faco 
radiant with every emotion of joy. ‘I knew it 
would be found, and before this day was out, 
too.” 

“How did you know it?” asked Mr. Hall, 
a good deal surprised at the boy’s earnestness. 

“Doesn’t it say here,” and he held up his 
open Bible and pointed to a particular passage : 
‘That whatsoever things .ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.’ I took God at his word, and prayed - 
that he would prove my innocence, believing 
that he would hear my prayer, and you see he 
has done it.” 

Beautiful indeed is a child’s implicit faith, in 
the unfailing promise of the Redeemer. Why so 
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much talk in the world about creeds, doctrines 
and professions? Why is it not enough to follow 
the simple teachings of Jesus, and to give to him 
and the Father the tribute of a loving, trusting, 
grateful heart. 

Christmas came a fortnight after, and the 
twenty dollar gold piece did go to Mr. Williams, 
the tailor, affer all; but not to pay for Mr. Hall’s 
clothing as was originally intended, for that bill 
was settled some days ago—but to buy a good, 
warm, handsome suit, together with a cap, tippet 
and gloves, for Walter Stevens, a Christmas 
present from Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 





A TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 


Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, in a recent 
address at a meeting in Alexandria, for the bene- 
fit of the Orphan Asylum and free schools of that 
city, related the following : “‘A r little boy, 
in a cold night in June, with no home or roof to 
shelter his head, no paternal guardian or guide 
to protect or direct him on his way, reached at 
nightfall the house of a rich planter, who took 
him in, ted, warmed, and sent him on his way 
with a blessi These kind attentions cheered 
his heart, and inspired him with fresh courage to 
battle with the obstacles of life. Years rolled 
round: Providence led him on; he had reached 
the legal profession ; his host had died ; cormo- 
rants that prey on the substance of man had 
formed a conspiracy to get from the widow her 
estates. She sent for the nearest counsel to com- 
Tait her cause to him, and that counsel proved to 
be the orphan boy years before welcomed and en- 
tertained by her deceased husband. The stimulus 
of a warm and tenacious gratitude was now add- 
ed to the ordinary motives connected with the 
profession. He undertook her cause with a will 
not easy to be resisted, he gained it ; the widow’s 
estates were secured to her in perpetuity; and, 
Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emo- 
tion that sent its electric thrill throughout the 
house, that orphan boy stands before you !”’ 








A FASHIONABLE LADY’S-MAID. 


A short time back, the famous French actress, 
Madame Doche, was in want of a lady’s-maid. 
Amongst others who applied for the “ situation,” 
one suited the lady; terms were upon, 
gnd all scemed ahout to be satisfactorily conclud- 
ed,when the Abigail said: ‘I forgot to ask 
what my room is Like; is it a comfortable one ?” 
“ Very comfortable,” was the mePy “With a 

place ?” was then rejoined. ‘‘ Yes,” was the 
answer; ‘but for many causes I allow no fire to 
be lighted, as you sit in a well-warmed room down 
stairs.” The lady’s-maid drew up grandly, say- 
ing, “ Then our agreement is at an end ; it 18 not 
ON account of needle-work that I need a fire, but 

use I receive my friends every Saturday 

evening !”—Literary Gazette. 
o>." 
AGE 


Age vita with decent grace . his visage, 
And ladda becomes his aver locks, n t 
wears the marks of many yeara well spen 
Of virtue, truth well-tried, and wise ce. 
WE. 
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LITTLB FEET. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 





The feet that cross my gloomy path 
To-night are pattering lily ones; 
They turn aside the long-laid wrath, 

And lead where virtue’s river runs: 
Its placid bosom will I seek, 
And for lost love no longer weep. 


How love I all these footprints fair 
That guide my ‘soul—as on the sea 

Some ship sails towards the rough coast bare, 
But, warned by beacon light to flee, 

Again strikes out the storms to dare— 
Thus saved from dangers on the lee. 
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THE RACE. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 





Wirn her face resting on her folded arms, and 
her dreamy eyes fixed on the blue distant hill- 
tops, Mattie Forrest knelt upon her chamber- 
floor, before the open window. The luxurious 
indolence pervading the warm, fragrant breeze 
that floated in to her, and the drowsy hum of 
the bees among the ruses below, almost sent her 
asleep. But there were tears in her brown eyes, 
and on the long, golden lashes that shaded them ; 
tears on the flushed face and bare, round arms ; 
tears on the cluster of chestnut curls that lay 
tangled against her soft cheek. Mattie had been 
weeping. And when the broad, white lids be- 
gan to droop slowly over the drowsy eyes, a 
little convulsive sob would break from her lips 
and startle her back to consciousness again. 
Then as memory returned, a warm, resentful 
color would burn hotly on her cheeks, and break 
into a ring flame of crimson at the pretty mouth. 
Then would come the fall of tears again, anda 
few angry, petulant words would disturb the 
stillness of the little room. 

“JT wish I could go to sleep and never wake 
again! I wish I were dead—I do—I do!” 

She sprang to her feet, brushing back her rich, 
dishevelled hair with her little fair hands. As 
she did so, 8 miniature fell from her lap to the 
floor. She picked it up, and holding it before 
her tearful eyes, looked until the passionate 
color faded from her face, and the scornful, pout- 
ing mouth grew irresolute, like that of a grieved 
child. 

“Robert! Robert!” 

She laid the picture against her cheek, and 
seemed to grow calmer for 8 moment, but the 
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next instant the storm of passion and grief came 
back, and she flung herself upon the floor again, 
in all the careless abandon of grief. 

‘‘Why, Mattie, dear Mattie, what’s the mat- 
ter with you ?” 

Mattie ceased her sobbing and sat quiet and 
breathless almost, as the sound of her little sis- 
ter’s voice fell upon her startled ear. But she 
made no answer, and after a moment the child 
came into the room, and kneeling down by her, 
put her arms about her neck, and with her little 
voice tremulous with childish sympathy, said : 

“Tell me, Mattie, was it papa that grieved 
you ?” 

No answer. 

“Did he say that you couldn’t go to Boston 
this fall?” 

Mattie shook her head. 

“Was it mama, or Aunt Mary that—” + 

“No.” 

“‘ Then what is it? Have I—O, Mattie, have 
I done anything to hurt you ?” 

“No, dear,” Mattie said, resting her face on 
the slight shoulder of the anxious little creature. 

Nine-years-old Sarah was completely non- 
plussed, and sat silent, holding her sister’s droop- 
ing head in her arms, and wondering blankly at 
the cause of her grief. In the whole course of 
her little lifetime, she had never before seen 
merry, light-hearted Mattie affected like this, and 
she looked almost wildly at the swollen, tear- 
stained fuce, half hid by the tanged hair. 

“‘Saity dear,” said Mattie, at last, passing her 
arm about the little waist, “I'll tell you, but you 
must never tell.” 

“‘I never will, truly,” was the very earnestly- 
given answer. And Sarah sat quietly and pa- 
tiently waiting for the explanation. 

But the girl seemed to have some difficulty in 
comméhcing her story. She hesitated, then said : 
“‘ Yesterday,”—then cried a little, then murmured 
something about Robert, and at last broke down 
entirely. > 

‘* Robert—Robert Graves, Mattie ?”’ 

“Yes, and I hate him,” sobbed Mattie, very 
energetically. ; 

“‘ Hate Robert Graves! Why, I thought you 
were going to marry him. How can you, 
Mattie ?” 

‘I am not going to marry him. 
see him again !”’ 

‘“©Q, Mattie!” 

“He is going away. We have quarrelled. 
He spoke to me as he had no right to speak, and 
I grew angry,” Mattie continued, talking hurried- 
ly. “You see the trouble arose in this way. 
Last week I rode out with Frank Alwynn, and 
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Robert was very grave, but he did not say much 
about it. The next day J went upon the pond 
with George and Charlie Foster and their sister 
to get water-lilies ; and yesterday Alfred Lewis 
called and asked me to go to the party at Squize 
Foster’s this evening, and Robert was very an- 
gry abont it, and called me coquettish and a 
flirt. It provoked me, and I told him that I 
should do as I chose. He stopped a minute and 
seemed to grow calm. The color all went ous 
of his face, as he said: ‘ Very well, Mattie, choose 
your own way, I have no further claim upon 
you!’ My heart leaped into my throat, and I 
grew so dizzy that I could scarcely see his face. 
He started as if to go away, but instantly turned 
back and said: ‘We are hardly in the right 
mood to decide this matter now. I will see you 
again to-morrow.’ Believing that he was trifling 
with me to make me betray my feclings, my an- 
swer escaped from my lips before I knew what I 
was saying; ‘I see no necessity for the delay. 
I am in full possession of my senses, I believe. 
There is an old maxim, ‘‘ There is no time like 
the present.” Jt is a favonte of mine.’ ‘ But 
not applicable to every case,’ he replied. ‘ How- 
ever, be it as you wish. But, Mattie, by-and-by 
I trust that you will see the folly of this, and 
then, when you can turn from them to me, I will 
forget this, and we will be friends again—never 
before.’ Then he said, gently—‘ God bless you !” 
and left me standing alone in the garden, feeling 
like one stunned. That is all, Saity, only I have 
since heard that he is going to leave town this 
evening.” 

Poor, bewildered, little Sarah! her face was 
as pale as her sister’s. She did not speak, but 
looked wistfully at Mattie, as she concluded, and 
sat with her hands clasped in her lap. 

“Mattie,” she said, at length, with a fixed 
gravity, ‘‘do you care more for these other peo- 
ple than for Robert ?”’ 

“ Of course not, child !” 

“‘ Then, why don’t you tell him so ?” 

“Pshaw ! how can I, you foolish little thing ¢ 
You don’t understand the matter at all, Saity. 
Go down stairs, and I will be down presently.” 

Mattie arose, and kissing tho child, sent her 
away. Then for a moment she stood looking 
wearily through the window. Suddenly the gar- 
den gate opened, and Alfred Lewis came hastily 
up the path, an elegant bouquet of hot-house 
exotics in his hand. Involuntarily she leaned 
forward, and at the same instant that she re- 
turned his gay salutation (for he glanced up and 
saw her), she caught sight of Robort Graves, as 
he rode past on horseback. She drew back has- 
tily, remembering her tearful face and disordered 
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hair, and immodiately a sudden revulsion of 

feeling followed. For an instant she stood in 

deep thought. Then, with the look of a sudden 

resolution formed settling upon her face, she . 
commenced preparations to see the visitor who | 
waited for her below. 

Half an hour later, litde Sarah looked up in | 
astonishment, as Mattie entered the room, her | 
hair falling in rich, glossy curls about a face from | 
which all traces of tears were removed. There | 
was a smile on her lips and a rich blush on her | 
checks as she received the' flowers the gentleman | 
presented to her, and in a few moments she was ' 
talking gaily and apparently with all the light- 
heartedness natural to her. Young Lewis pri- 
vately pronounced her the prettiest and most fas- 
cinating girl he knew. 

He did not go to the party that night, neither 
did Mattie. When little Sarah was sent to bed, 
she left them sitting together by the open win- 
dow, in the shadow of the heavy drapery. But 
the white moonlight falling in, glanced across 
Mattie’s snowy fingers, as they strayed over the 
strings of her guitar, and the voice of her com- 
panion mingled with her own, as the sweet song 
of “ Annie Laurie” floated out upon the eve- 
ning air. 

The next morning little Sarah told her sister 
of a strange dream she had dreamed. She 
thought she wakened in the night, and saw Mat- 
tie standing by the bed, all the rosiness gone from 
her face, which was dark with passion and grief. 
The room was filled with the sweet fragrance of 
dying blossoms, for her slender fingers were 
busied in ruthlessly tearing apart a rich bouquet 
of crimson and snow-white chrysanthemums 
which she held. For a moment she stood thus, 
apparently cngroseed in her employment, and 
then raising her head, she walked toward the 
window. The blossoms fell to the floor, and as 
she went she crushed them beneath her feet. 

“And,” said the child, “I was so sorry at 
having the beautiful flowers spoiled, that I cried 
out, and then you came and soothed me with 
kisses, and I knew nothing more until I awoke 
this morning, and saw you beside me sound 
asleep.” 

Mattie listened to the little girl with a forced 
smile, and when she had finished, bade her say 
nothing about her dream to any one. And 
Sarah, awed by the pallor of her dear sister’s 
face and the sadness of her dark eyes, promised, 
without asking as usual for a reason. If she 
had only known that her dream was not all a 
dream—anid if Alfred Lewis had known it, too, 
he would have been chary of his floral gifts 
thereafter ! 
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Such a glorious October morning! Every- 
thing was gorgeous with rich autumn tints. The 
sturdy old oaks and maples of the forest wore 
their rich gala dresses of scarlet and gold, while 
the low underbrush they shaded, and in part pro- 
tected from the early frosts, were still attired in 
their summer robes of green, with here and 
there a changing leaf that looked like a blood- 
red ruby in a golden setting. 

Mattie was standing on a high hill at the back 
of her home, where she had paused in her morn- 
ing walk. The fresh breeze tossed her cluster- - 
ing hair about her face, and fluttered the light 
silken scarf she wore about her shoulders. But 
she did not heed it. She was alone, and think- 
ing sadly of Robert. She had not seen him 
since the sunny afternoon on which he had rid- 
den past her window some three months since. 
She had grown very quiet and womanly in that 
short time—less frolicsome and wilful—more 
gentle and patient with the faults of others. In 
the first flush of resentment she had encouraged 
the attentions of Alfred Lewis, but her heart— 
ever true to her woman’s love, let her pride lead 
her on as it might—soon taught her her wrong, 
and she told him as soon after as possible, that 
she had but a friend’s regard for him. At her 
request he ceased his visits, but still treated her 
with marked deference and courtesy. She occa- 
sionally accepted his attendance in company, and 
enjoyed it, for the young man was both attentive 
and agrecable. But a serious thought of his 
ever being more to her—of his ever taking Rob- 
ert’s place in her heart, she never entertained for 
an instant. As Robert had hoped, she now saw 
her error, and grew sick at heart when she con- 
sidered that she might never see him again; or 
that possibly by-and-by, when she had grown pale 
and gray waiting for his coming, he might re- 
turn, acknowledging the claim of some one 
younger and fuirer to his love. Married, per 
haps, and happy with his young wife, and per 
chance, rosy children. 

She was roused from her sad thoughts by the 
sound of her sister’s voice calling her, and ina 
moment more she saw little Saruh come bound- 
ing up the hill to mect her. 

““O, Mattie!’ she cried, “there is to bea 
horseback ride to the pine woods to-day. Mary 
and William Morris, Lizzie and Frank Alwynn, 
the Fosters, and ever 80 many more are going. 
Alfred Lewis is here, and wants you to go with 
him. And he says, O, Mattie, he says that if 
father will trust me in his care, he will take 
charge of me, if I would like to go! Papa says 
I may have Black Becky, and we are to start in 
an hour.” 
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The child was wild with delight, and ran to- 
wards the house again, calling her sister to follow. 
Hesitating whether or not to join the company, 
Mattie walked more slowly towards the house. 
But young Lewis’s description of the proposed 
occasion was so fascinating, that she accepted 
his invitation, and an hour later stood atthe 
garden gate with her joyous little sister, while 
her escort led up the handsome, spirited horse he 
had selected for her use. 

““My beauty!” he said, playfully, as she 
‘ eprang from his arms to the saddle. But the 
sincere admiration in his dark eyes brought a 
rich flush to her cheeks, and she bent her head 
and shook her glossy curls about her face, as he 
mounted and took his place beside her. Little 
Sarah, looking almost fairy-like in her close-fitting 
habit and tiny plumed hat, rode with them, and 
together they joined the remainder of the party 
upon the village green. After a few moments’ 
confusion they started, riding at pleasure in little 
parties of two and three. Suddenly Mattie grew 
strangely pale, and her horse chafed beneath the 
convulsive guidance of her hand. Foremost in 
the cavalcade rode Robert Graves. As she 
looked at him, he glanced up and canght her eye, 
and immediately a bow gave token of the recog- 
nition. But that was all. She did not see him 
look at her again during the remainder of the 
ride. 

After some half an hour’s brisk canter, they 
reached the grove, and while some of the party 
dismounted for’ a stroll, others prepared fora trial 
of speed of the horses. Fora slight dispute had 
arisen among some of them on the road. Alfred 
Lewis declared his horse, in a race of one mile, 
superior to any there—a challenge which the rest 
of the party who were ready for a smart trot, 
accepted. 

“Toa race! toa race!’’ was the cry, as the 
whole number of riders present, some ten or 
twelve, formed in a line, ready for a start. 

“Ready !” 

Almost at the same instant, the horses sprang 
forward. Mattie and Robert were of the compa- 
ny. Both rode fine animals. The slewler, jet- 
black Arabian which bore Robert so easily, was 
the handsomest horse present, but his speed was 
hardly equal to his looks, Mattie thought, as sev- 
eral of the company rode swiftly by him, herself 
included. Gradually she found herself at the 
head of the party, while Lewis, urging his horse 
to the utmost, rode a few feet behind her. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” broke from the lips of 
the excited riders. 

Mattie glanced merrily at Alfred Lewis. His 
face was flushed, and his lips tightly compressed. 
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He was evidently very much in earnest. A few 
more yards. Mattie was still on the gain, her 
horse going over the ground with tremendous 
bounds, while she maintained her scat compos- 
edly, her fearless eyes fixed on the goal. The 
laughter of the triumphant party seemed to grate 
harshly on the ear of Lewis. He glanced back 
to see who rode nearest to him. 

‘“‘ Miss Forrest,” he cried, “ what will you give 
the gentleman who catches you ?” 

Mattie turned her head and gave one swift 
glance at her pursuers. To her surprise, she saw 
that Robert was next to Lewis. A sudden bound 
of her heart made her face flush high. 

“‘My heart, hand and fortune!’ was her bold 
reply. 

A shout rose from the company at this daring 
assertion. 

“‘ We accept your terms,” they cried. 

Mattie turned her head again, and waved her 
hand. As she did so, she looked straight into 
the blue eyes of Robert Graves. How much he 
read in the darkening depths of her own! 

Faster, faster—like lightning the three horses 
sped onward, ever foremost. Mattie’s heart 
with its boundings seemed almost to suffocate 
her. A hand made a clutch at her rein. With 
a sudden leap, her horse, almost wild with ex- 
citement, and fast becoming unmanageable, 
evaded it. Again the hand with its buff-colored 
glove touched her horse’s neck. Again the at 
tempt of the owner to detain her was unsuccess- 
ful! Her horse gave a frenzied leap to the right! 

‘“‘ Robert, Robert, for Heaven’s sake!” The 
cry broke from her white lips, as she swayed in 
the saddle. 

There was a shock, a pause, and then a blank 
silence. She opened her eyes. She was not 
upon the horse, but resting upon the ground be- 
side a stream of water, her head lying upon the 
bosom of her lover. He was bathing her brow 
with the water, and pressing passionate kisses 
upon her cheeks and mouth. An instant more 
and she realized that they were alone. She put 
her feeble arms about his neck : 

“ Forgive me, Robert !’’ 

Her pale, penitent face pleaded for her more 
than the words. And Robert answered the double 
prayer of voice and glance, by drawing the dear 
head closer to his breast, and pressing on the 
tremulous little mouth a long, sweet, passionate 
kiss of reconciliation. 
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DUTIES AND CHARITIES 
The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 
The charities, that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
WoRDswoaRra. 
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WINTER MOONLIGHT. 





BY M. LEWIS. 





Evening, calm, serene and tender, 
From the blue heavens smiling down, 
Throws her robe of quiet beauty 
Over mountain, vale and town. 


Suow-clad, earth is pure and spotless, 
Sending upward radiant light; 

Stars on high ure dimly shining, 
Paled by the bright queen of night. 


Soft and dreamlike rest the shadows 
By the moonbeams easthward cast ; 

Brilliant, yet subdued, reflections 
With the softened shades contrast. 


Yet more deeply on the spirit 
May the sweet impression rest, 
Shadowing, though but dim and faintly, 
Harmonies forever blest. 
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THE MINISTER’S COAT. 





BY J. C. MERRIAM. 


Ir was a cold afternoon in February, and not 
only cold, but extremely disagreeable; for the 
wind came in fierce gusts, and made one’s teeth 
to chatter in spite of the extra amount of cloth- 
ing with which all sensible people were, provided. 
Slowly and wearily a stage-coach crawled up the 
hill, and having attained the summit, was about 
descending at a faster rate, when there was a 
sudden jerk, the horses were brought to a stand- 
still, and the twelve cold, hungry and sleepy 
passengers looked out with a show of interest, to 
discover the cause of the delay. 

“What's the row now?” muttered a stout, 
red-faced man, who, buried in a great-coat, an 
enormous red comforter and a fur cap, was en- 
deavoring to get a nap. 

The question was speedily answered, by the 
opening of the coach-door and the entrance of 
another passenger, at sight of whom the twelve 
sat petrified. It was an old but time-honored 
rule that the interior of the coach should accom- 
modate but twelve, and never was this rule violat- 
ed, but that there were murmurs deep if not loud. 
Upon this occasion, the unlucky thirteenth was 
greeted with a fearful shower of ill-natured mur- 
murs, among which could be detected a few fem- 
inine “‘ O dears !’’ 

There he stood in the middle of the coach, 
stooping over in a most uncomfortable position, 
to avoid coming in contact with the roof, and 
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there he might have stood during the remainder 
of the journey, if a lady, whose features no one 
could see—for she wore » thick brown veil—had 
not made room for him, with the words : 

“I think there is a seat for you here, sir.” 

As number thirteen took his seat and thanked 
the lady, the murmurs grew a little louder, and 
became perfectly audible to the young man’s ear. 

“Te does seem strange to me, that pcople 
should be willing to discommode others ; it’s a 
mark of a selfish mind.” 

‘“‘ Anybody and everybody, that’s the trouble 
of travelling in public conveyances.” 

“I wish I had waited for the next coach—I 
hate to be crowded,” interposed a third. 

“Small pox! Yes,I shouldn’t wonder. We 
risk a great deal travelling in this way.” 
~ On hearing this last remark, an ancient maiden 
lady, who sat at the right hand of the last comer, 
suddenly drew her dress from contact with her 
neighbor, as if the dreaded disease were actually 
in the vehicle, and as if there were the possibility 
of her catching it. <A giggling from two young 
ladies upon the opposite side of the coach, at- 
tracted everybody’s attention. 

“T’m sure it came out of the grk,” said the 
elder of the two. ‘I never saw anything yet to 
equal its beautiful gloss. How much nicer they 
made broadcioth in those days.” 

“‘Tt’s a beautiful fit, Arabella, isn’t it? what a 
comfort that must be !” 

“To be sure,” said Arabella: ‘ What a pity 
we cannot have a bit of it to keep as a venerable 
and venerated relic.” ; 

There was no mistaking the subject of this 
witty conversation, and not a few eyes were 
speedily turned to inspect the coat of the new- 
comer. It was rather antiquated in style, but 
nevertheless well-preserved and even glossy. The 
beautiful stitching about the cuffs showed that it 
had been carefully made, and there were also 
evidences of its having been carefully mended. 
It was the only coat the stranger wore, though 
the thermometer, if it had been consulted, would 
have recorded two above zero only; it was con- 
sequently a most unpardonable picce of careless- 
ness for the stranger to leave his great coat at 
home. 

It is not to be supposed that the young man 
bore this scrutiny from so many eyes with per- 
fect ealmness. At the first allusion to his coat, 
his face, though but a moment before it was very 
pale, flushed crimson, and when he observed that 
all eyes were upon him, he was upon the point of 
resenting the insult. But just at this critical mo- 
ment, the lady with the brown veil uttered the 
word “ Shame !” in such an indignant tone, that 
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everybody hastily turned away, and a conversa- 
tion upon indifferent subjects speedily commenced. 
It was not long before the stage arrived at the 
village of S—, where most of the passengers 
alighted. Among them was a tall, conceited- 
looking, elegantly-dressed young man, who had 
amused himself very much during the latter part 
of the journey with various witty remarks to the 
young Iadies before-mentioned. As he helped 
them from the coach, his words fell upon the 
ears of two people who had not yet alighted. 

“By the way, I have come to the conclusion, 
the old gentleman must have mortgaged his farm 
to pay for that coat, and no one knows how 
many days the old lady was in making it.” 

This speech was greeted with bursts of laugh- 
ter, and the three walked gaily on. 

There was a kindness in the manner of the 
mysterious lady, as she accepted the aid of her 
companion, which the young man felt very 
grateful for. There were a few formal words 
spoken, and then they had parted forever—per- 
haps. So thought the young man, as he lingered 
a moment to gazo after her. 

The next day was Saturday, and Arabella and 
Clara Temp® were seated in their somewhat gau- 
dily furnished parlor, when a visitor was an- 
nounced in the person of Miss Pry. 


‘QO, girls, such a piece of news!” was her ex-" 


clamation, as she tripped intothe room. “ You 
know our dear, good minister, Mr. Loring, talked 
of taking two young gentlemen to study for the 
ministry. , Well, they’ve come, for I had it from 
good authority, as my brother John’s wife’s 
sister’s adopted daughter is cutting dresses fur 
Mrs Loring. And she says one of them dresses 
beautifully, and has such a deep voice, and she 
expects he is very talented. But we shall know 
to-morrow, for they are to supply Mr. Loring’s 
pulpit, as that dear good ‘man has got such a 
cold he can’t speak above a whisper. One of 
them will preach in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoorf, so you can make up your minds to 
set your caps for them ; and as there are two of 
them you needn’t quarrel.” 

“Well, but, Miss Pry—” now commenced 
Arabella. 

“OQ, I can't stop to say a word more, girls, I 
am in sucha hurry. Put on your prettiest dresses 
to-morrow, that’s all.” And then Miss Pry was 
off in an instant. . 

Never had a larger congregation assembled in 
the village church, than appeared there the next 
morning. Many a fair young face looked eagerly 
round for the first glimpse of the young preach- 
ers, and not the least curious of the congregation 
were the sisters Arabella and Clara Temple. At 
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length the preacher for the morning arrived, and 
accompanied Mr. Loring into the pulpit. There 
was no mistaking that tall, elegant, daintily- 
dressed gentleman, who gave out and read the 
hymn with such a sweet voice. Arabella and 
Clara exchanged glances, for their acquaintance 
with the preacher had commenced two days be- 
fore, and they had already enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing from him some very witty remarks. 
The hymn being sung, there was a hush, in the 
midst of which the young preacher arose, folded 
his hands and laid them gracefully upon the desk, 
shut his eyes, and leaning over, breathed a long 
prayer in his softest and most melodious tone of 
voice. The prayer was elaborate and finely- 
phrased, but nevertheless it struck coldly upon 
the ears of many of the elderly people, who had 
been used to a less elegant but more earnest form 


of poe It seemed to them like lip-service. 
here was great delight expressed among a 


portion of the young people, for any change was 
refreshing. The fact was, as they told each 
other in confidence, Mr. Loring was getting old 
and prosy, and consequently rather tiresome; 
here was something delightfully new. 

The text was given out, and then, as a matter 
of course, came the sermon. It was beautiful to 
gee the ease and coolness with which this dainty 
gentleman settled those knotty doctrinal points 
which had been disputed from time immemorial, 
and which even Mr. Loring hardly thought him- 
self worthy of arguing. 

Althongh plentifally garnished with figures of 
speech and abounding in high-sounding words, 
the sermon was declared decidedly shallow by 
more than one person whose judgment was not 
to be disputed. One young lady with a pretty, 
sparkling face, was observed toexhibit some con- 
tempt when the preacher lannched off into a 
studied, and what was intended to be an irresist- 
ible appeal to the hearts of his hearers—an ap- 
peal that they should show all possible kindness 
to their fellow-men, and deal gently with the 
erring. There was a flush upon the face of the 
young lady, which might have been interpreted 
as one of indignation, and the gleam of the 
clenr eye boded no good to the preacher. 

But the preacher had his admirers also, and 
among them were Arabella and Clara Temple, 
who by dint of some management, contrived to 
obtain the escort of the young gentleman as far 
as their dwelling. What Mr. Loring thought of 
the sermon, no one knew. Some of the voung 
people asserted somewhat maliciously, that the 
good old man was fast asleep the whole time, 
and heard not a word; there were others who 
chose to doubt this statement. 


—— 
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There was no diminution of the numbers in | 


the afternoon, for public curiosity in the village of 
S— was yet to be gratified by a sight of the 
other and younger student, who was to officiate 
as preacher. The young people anticipated as 
much pleasure as they had received in the morn- 
ing, and the elders dreaded a similar sermon. 

At the appointed hour came the young preach- 
er, accompanied as before by Mr. Loring. Ara- 
bellaand Clara Temple again exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, for if the preacher was not, the 
preacher’s coat was at least well known to them. 
It was the identical coat of antiquated make, 
which had a day or two ago been a subject of 
amusement to them. 

Everybody felt disappointed with the young 
preacher at first. His voice was low, his manner 
diffident, and—and—his coat was dreadfully old- 
fashioned. Such was the verdict pronounced 
upon him by the people of S—, who, like many 
others I could mention, had a great reverence 
for externals. But when the young man rose to 
deliver his sermon, not a few forgot his outward 
garb, and saw only his pale, intellectual face. 
Avoiding all doctrinal points, he addressed the 
congregation only upon those subjects which 
were familiar to them ; his religion was brought 
down “to the level of every day’s most common 
needs.” ‘Deficient in theoretical figures, the ser- 
mon was clear, earnest and sensible, and found 
an echo in many hearts which had been un- 
touched by the fine words heard in the morning. 
At first, the preacher's voice was low and his 
manner hurried, but as he progressed in his ser- 
mon, his diffidence vanished, he became eloqnent, 
and lost in the sublimity of his subject, he even 
forgot where he stood. Once or twice his eyes 
fell upon the animated face of a young lady, who, 
among all the congregation, seemed to have 
most interest for him. But the sermon was fin- 
ished, and the congregation were leaving the 
charch, and only a few lingered from curiosity. 

“How long have you had that?” asked Mr. 
Loring, sharply, of the young preacher, who had 
sunk back exhausted from a fit of coughing. 

“ About two months,” was the answer. 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Loring, as the re- 
Ply reached him. 

From that day there were two distinct parties 
in the village of S—. One party, including the 
majority of the elder and a portion of the young- 
er members of the congregation, were unanimous 
in favor of Mr. Loring and his poorly-dressed 
assistant; the other party were firm adherents of 
the elegant and always nicely-dressed person, 
Who, it was rumored, Mr. Loring looked upon 
with a very favorable eye. 
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It was a pleasant, but blustering day in March, 
and Arabella Temple was consulting with her 
sister a8 to whom they should invite to a very 
select party, which they intended to give. 

‘You know, Clara, that Mr. Loring never 
goes, 80 it is of no use to invite him. But] was 
thinking we had better invite—” 

“Mr. Ellis, of course,” said Clara, looking 
significantly at Arabella. ‘' Well, I have no ob- 
jection to that, but one thing I must insist 
upon, ard that is, that that horrid old coat shall 
not be seen here. Mr. —— I’ve forgotten his 
name,wif I ever heard it, cam remain at home 
with Mr. Loring.” 

“Of course,” said Arabella, drawing herself 
up in a stately manner. ‘I had no idea of ask- 
ing him. Miss Snow would be so disgusted, she 
would never come here again, and as she is so 
rich, her gociety would be a great loss to us.” 

Girls,” said quiet Mrs. Temple, from her 
corner, ‘“‘hadn’t you better invite the young 
man? It is not best to slight people if you can 
help it.” " 

“Invite him!” said Clara, contemptuously ; 
“why, mother, neither in his dress nor his man- 
ners, is he fitted to appear in genteel-society. No, 
I should go crazy if I saw that old cont here.” 

Mrs. Temple dropped the subject, and left 
Arabella to direct her notes to whom she pleased. 
It was an especially dainty document, which she 
despatched to Mr. Ellis, whom she had determined 
to fascinate, and for whom, in the homely lan- 

guage of Miss Pry, she had already “ set her 
cap,” and not without success. 

If Arabella or Clara had taken: the trouble to 
inquire, they would have discovered that the own- 
er of the venerable coat also answered to the 
name of Ellis, being in fact a relative of his fel- 
low-atadent. Never had the two met, until they 
came beneath Mr. Loring’s roof, for their homes 
had been far apart. The elder of the two was 
the son of a rich merchant, and the younger the 
only child of a poor farmer. Both were anxious 
to qualify themselves for the ministry, and had 
consequently been received by Mr. Loring, who 
also claimed some distant relationship to them. 
But neither of them knew how closely they were 
watched ‘by the keen-sighted old man, who had 
evidently some project in his miad concerning 
them. _ 

We can imagine what Arabella’s anger would 
have been, if she had known that her perfumed 
note found its way into the pocket of that “hor- . 
rid old coat,” for by the merest chance in the 
world, the missive, which was directed simply. 
to Mr. Ellis, was handed to the younger student 
who bore the name. 
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Long did the document lay in “ durance vile,’ 
and when at length Mr. Paul Ellis condescended 
to remember its existence, it was opened ina 
very careless manner, and hurriedly run through. 
But when he read the name of the writer, and 
recalled to mind under what circumstances ho 
had seen her, he cast the note down and crashed 
it beneath his heel, whilst the flush of indigna- 
tion mounted into his pale face. But a moment 
afterwards he lifted the paper and carefully 
smoothed it. 

“What am I doing?” said he, to himself. 
“Ama minister of the gospel, or am Fnot? 
If Iam, I ought surely to forgive and forget all 
unkindness—even scornful remarks upon this 
dear old coat of mine, which was mother’s hand- 
iwork, can be borne, I think. And besides that, 
I fancy my coat does not make me. When I 
can carn a better, I shall have a right to wear it, 
and not before.” And he looked up with a quiet 
emile. ‘Now to punish myself, I will accept 
this invitation, and parade my old coat before 
these fine ladies. They shall find I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, Mr. Ellis 
the younger very innocently wended his way to 
the Temple mansion and rang the bell. The 
new-comer was very late, even in the opinion of 
the fashionables of &—; “‘ but better late than 
never,” thought Arabella, who had been anxious- 
ly expecting Mr. Ellis the whole evening. 

<Q, O, O!’ shrieked Arabella, as she caught 
a glimpse of the hateful coat, as the owner of it 
very coolly made his way through the crowded 
room towards her. 

«« What’s the matter ?’’ said Mise Snow, sharp- 
ly. To tell the truth, this latter young lady was 
getting somewhat weary of Arabella’s fashion- 
able airs, and was at that very moment longing 
for something different. 

“There, there,” said Arabella, pointing an- 
grily at our hero; “to think he should come here 
withont an invitation, and in that detestable old 
coat, too.”’ 

“T’m sure I sha’n’t speak to him,”’ said Clara. 

“I would,” said Miss Snow, turning her clear 
eye upon the Temples. “I’m going to; shall I 
ask him if his coat came out of the ark, and 
suggest that you would like a bit of it asa relic?” 
_And without waiting for an answer, away went 
Miss Snow, and the next moment was seen shak- 
ing hands with the person in the “ detestable old 
coat.” 

‘Miss Snow has the queerest notions,’’ said 
Ciara, loéking after her, and as she did so, won- 
dering how in the world she should know their 
conversatio.: in the coach. 
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‘Yes, Miss Snow can do just what she pleases, 
because she is rich and independent.”’ 

Thus thought Arabella, and so thought nearly 
all the young people in the village of S—, 
among whom Miss Snow reigned pre-eminent, 
though certainly by no efforts of her own. 

Never had Mr. Ellis spent a pleasanter eve- 
ning. To be sure, he heard more than one 
whispered altusion to “‘ the minister’s coat,” and 
more than one gay laugh upon the subject, but 
true to his vow, he bore all this bravely. More 
than one came forward and greeted him asa 
friend, and there sat Miss Snow joining in the 
conversation with that bright, animated face, 
which he had noted so well upon a previous 
occasion. 

‘“‘T am sorry to see that you haven’t got well 
of that cough yet,” remarked 8 lady, who had 
observed with some concern, that the young 
minister now and then was overtaken in a fit of 
coughing. “ How did you get it?” 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to em- 
barrass the young man, and the answer was hur- 
ried and confused. But one person understood 
his confusion. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Miss Snow, “that 
coat, or rather the want of another one, will be 
the death of him yet. No wonder he has that 
horrid cough ; I wish—” 

It is impossible to tell what she wished, but 
everybody observed that she looked very thought- 
ful the rest of the evening, though she acknowl- 
edged that she had had a very delightful time. 
It was a long time before Miss Snow heard of 
her friend, the young minister, again. ‘ His 
coat, or rather the want of another,” as Miss 
Snow had worded it, had very nearly proved the 
death of him. Immediately after the Temples’ 
party, the obstinate cough had become more 
serious, and in spite of the care which Mr. and 
Mrs. Loring lavished upon him, it soon became 
evident to the medical adviser, as well as to the 
family, that the only chance of preserving the 
young man’s life, was to remove him to some 
warmer climate. This was soon effected, and 
the matter, after having been a nine days’ won- 
der, as is usual in all country places, ceased to be 
talked about, and was soon forgotten. 

The young minister, however, was not entire-. 
ly forgotten by the village inhabitants. Often 
were inquiries concerning him addressed to Mr. 
Loring, but beyond the fact that he was better, 
nothing could be ascertained in regard to him. 

It was a beautiful day in the fall of the year. 
Mise Snow was walking slowly homeward from 
the afernoon service, which had been conducted 
by Mr. Atherton Ellis. Singularly enough, this 
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tall, fine-looking Mr. Atherton Ellis was Miss 
Snow’s especial aversion. She disliked him and 
she disliked his sermons, and never heard them 
without wishing she had the power to expel the 
preacher from the pulpit. 

Upon this particular day, she heard steps be- 
hind her, and hastily turning, discovered the 
very object of her thoughts. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Snow. I’ve been 
wishing to see you,” said Mr. Atherton Ellis, 
blandly. 

‘“‘ Have vou?” said Miss Snow, stiffly. 

‘* The fact is, Miss Snow, we have known each 
other some time, and I—the fact is, I—”’ 

Miss Snow walked on quite calmly, not in the 
least troubled by the embarrassment of her 
companion. | 

“The fact is, Miss Snow, I have a great re- 
gard for you.” . 

“Indeed !’’ was the cool answer. 

Miss Snow could be as freezing as her name. 
The gentleman lost all patience. 

“‘ Miss Snow, permit me to offer to your ac- 
ceptance, myself and my humble fortane. I 
know you will not despise me because my fortune 
is humble.” 

‘“‘No, sir, I should not. I only despise those, 
who, whatever they preach in the pulpit, show a 
lack of Christian kindness to their fellow-men. 
I despise him who ridicules his neighbor because, 
perhaps, his coat is not of the latest make; be- 
cause it has been paid for by honest labor, and 
made by a mother’s careful hands. Such I do 
despise, and ever shall.” 

“But, Miss Snow—” began the crest-fallen 
Mr. Ellis. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ellis. I advise you to 
return to Miss Arabella Temple, who believes 
you the soul of honor.” And with the dignity 
of a queen, Miss Snow walked on, and left her 
companion to the sad reflection that the wealth 
he had coveted was not to be his after all. 

In the course of that week there were two 
pieces of news circulating in the village of S—. 
The firat was, that Miss Arabella Temple had 
married Mr. Atherton Ellis and that the two had 
left the village forever. The second was, that 
Mr. Loring, being fully empowered to do 80, 
had chosen a colleague, who would enter upon 
his duties on the following Sabbath. Great was 
the excitement caused by both these rumors, but 
especially the latter. Old and young assembled 
at church upon the next Sunday, and great was 
the curiosity to know who the new minister was. 
- But greater still was the excitement, when from 
the pulpit looked forth that well-known intellec- 
tual bat now healthy face, which looked so like 
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and yet so unlike a face they had seen before— 
that of Mr. Paul Ellis. Clad in a coat of the 
latest style, but as modest as ever in his manner, 
the new minister was no longer objectionable to 
any member of the congregation. In fact, as 
Mr. Loring’s colleague, and in his new coat, he 
soon became decidedly popular among the young 
as well as the old. 

In spite of her first refusal, Miss Snow being 
asked a second time to become Mrs. Ellis, did 
not say no; though, lest you should think her 
very inconsistent, I will state that it was not Mrs. 
Atherton Ellis, but Mrs. Paul Ellis that she 
became. She often declared that her heart had 
been won by that “detestable old coat,’’ when 
she first saw it from behind her brown veil in the 
coach. And her husband laughingly declares 
that his heart was won by the brown veil. 
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OUR PET MONKEY’S TRICKS. 


I remember very distinctly one bright summer’s 
morning, when, with a house full of guests, we 
missed two young ladies at the breakfast-table. 
Thinking they had overslept themselves, we took 
no pains to disturb them until the meal was 
nearly over, when I went up stairs and tapped 
at their door. I was answered by a smothered 
cry of distress, when I opened the door, and saw 
the two unhappy creatures struggling under the 
bedclothes, with our monkey perched upon their 
knees, grinning and chattering in the most ma- 
lignant manner, and even saak lig now and then 
a most furious rush at them when a hand ora 
nose happened for a moment to be exposed. It 
was well I had gone to their rescue, for their hor- 
ror was beyond description, and so long as they 
screamed and struggled the monkey was not 
likely to give them up. They said they had first 
heard some unusual sound upon the dressing- 
table, when looking out of Bed they perceived 
to their dismay that the monkey had entered by 
the open window, and was busily examining the 
curiosities of their toilet. Had they been quiet, 
he would most likely have returned as he came ; 
but so soon as they betrayed their fear, he sprang 
upon the bed, threatening gnd defying them to 
He —e and keeping them prisoners.—Once a 










a thers love their sons better than daughters, . 
80 sisters feel towards brothers a more con- 
stant sentiment of attachment than towards each 
other. None of the little vanities, heart-burnings, 
and jealousies that, alas for poor human nature ! 
are but too apt to spring up in female hearts, can 
(or, at all events, should) arise between brother 
and sister; cach is proud of the success of the 
other, because it cannot interfere with self—nay, 
on the contrary 18 flattering to self. Hence, if 
there be a bond of family union more free from 
the selfish blots that interrupt all others, it is that 
which exists between an affectionate sister and 
her brother.—Lady Blessington. 


“ BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
Ss love their daughters better than sons, 
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WORK. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Laggard, thou ‘rt sitting idly, 
With useless, folded hands, 

Unmindfal of the desert spots, 
And waste of barren lan&s. 

Up! rouse from this dead stapor, 
And gird thine armor on! 

When once a firm resolve is made, 
Full half the battle ’s won. 


What right hast thou to squander 
The talents God has lent? 
What right in rust to bury 
The powers he has sent? 
They ’re yours to battle bravely 
In strong defence of right ; 
They ‘re yours to carve your shining way 
Up to the hills of light! 


The whole world calls for labor ; 
There is a thirsty dearth 

Of earnest, working, Christian souls 
‘O’er all this wide-spread earth ; 

A lack of strong-armed pioneers 
To break the ranks of sin, 

And woo, with words of heavenly peace, 
The footsore wanderer in. 


Up from this dull supineness' 
Up, with a righteous trust! 
An idle life surely conducts 
To shame and carnal lust. 
Work while the day endureth, 
Work ere the night shall come— 
At evening, when the shadows fall, 
God calis his servante home. 
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THE GOLD DIGGER. 


wn. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


JABEZ Dayton, the hero of our narrative, 
was, at one period o° his life, a New Engisfod 
farmer—honest, industrious, tolerably intellnggnt, 
and withal, in comfortable circumstances. Sev- 
eral years prior to the discovery of the “ root of 
all evil” in California, he wooed and won the 
belle of his native village, the pretty Jenny Way- 
land, whose beauty, amiability and many virtues 
had gained her the respect and esteem of all who 
knew her, albeit, she was but the daughter of a 
poor and hard-working mechanic. 

For a whole year the newly-married pair lived 
in perfect harmony, not a cloud having arisen in 
the matrimonial horizon to mar their happiness, 








or lessen the confidence which existed between 
them. Jabez, who was now in his twenty-fifth 
year, continued to manage his farm with his 
usual skill, and, mindful of the old proverb, 

‘He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive,’’ 

labored early and late himself, doing far more 
work than his hired man. There was now a fair 
prospect that if he should live to the average age 
of mankind, he would die a rich man. 

About this time, however, one of those unac- 
countable manias which sometimes seize the 
most sensible of men, took possession of his 
mind. He became suddenly possessed with a 
desire of making money faster and easier than he 
had ever done before, and by brooding over this 
dangerous fancy in secret, increased it to a com- 
plete monomania. This morbid greed of gain 
could not be satisfied with the comparatively 
small but constant and certain receipts of the 
farm, and Jabez began to look around him for 
some shorter avenue to wealth. 

While his mind was in this unhealthy state, he 
chanced to gain possession of an old volume 
which purported to give an authentic history of 
Captain Kidd, and other pirates of his time ; 
and also a plausible theory in regard to the im- 
mense treasures of gold and precious stones 
which those freebooters were said to have con- 
cealed upon the sandy beaches of Cape Cod, and 
all along the coast of Massachusetts. 

Jabez perused the volume with intense interest, 
and long before he had finished it, had become 
fully converted to its therory in regard to the 
buried treasures. That gold in immense quan- 
tities was concealed somewhere, had been proved 
beyond question; but-where? Perhaps in that 
very town, perhaps on his own farm. It was 
very probable that it was, and by devoting time 
and money to a faithful search, he could, doubt- 
less, find it. An adventurer who dared to risk 
something in the pursuit, would certainly reap a 
rich reward, ahd the thought was mother of the 
deed. 

In spite of the remonstrances of his wife, and 
the sneers of his neighbors, the monomaniac (for 
such we mast call him) immediately hired a com- 
petent man to take the entire charge of his farm, 
while he prepared to give his undivided personal 
attention to a systematic search for the buried 
treasures. Since the perusal of the volume 
which we have just mentioned, he had dreamed 
several times of finding vast quantities of gold 
in various parts of his farm, and these dreams 
had driven from his mind every lingering doubt 
of the propriety of his scheme. . 

By the assistance of clairvoyants and divining 
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rods, various spots were designated as the proper 
place to dig, and shafts were immediately sunk, 
without regard to labor or expense. 

Of course no glittering treasures rewarded the 
adventurer, and it was not long before the con- 
dition of his farm .and finances began to show 
the sad results of neglecting a legitimate busi- 
ness for the pursuit of a vain chimera. 

The overseer whom Jabez had entrusted with 
the charge of his affairs, proved to be an accom- 
plished swindler. Observing that his employer 
was completely absorbed in his insane pursuit, 
he managed matters as he pleased, and after dc- 
frauding Jabez of several thousand dollars, 
suddenly absconded. 

The discovery of his losses, however, had no 
other effect upon Jabez than to increase his dis- 
gust of farming, and iricite him to redoubled ex- 
ertion in quest of imaginary treasures. Shaft 
after shaft was sunk until the influx of water 
prevented further operations, and then aban- 
doned. At length a new locality was marked 
out by @ swindling clairvoyant as the “right 
spot this time and no mistake,” and Jabez com- 
menced sinking a large pit, intending, should 
water again put a stop to his downward progress, 
to bore tunnels, which should radiate horizon- 
tally in every direction, from the central shaft. 

This pit had scarcely been commenced, when 
the failure of a banking institution in a neigh- 
boring town, in which Jabez had invested all his 
fonds, brought him to comparative poverty. 
Nothing was now left bim bat his farm, which 
had been sadly exhausted by the mismanagement 
of his ranaway overseer. 

This catastrophe quite disheartened the poor 
treasure hunter; but instead of looking his situ- 
ation fully in the face, and seeking, by well- 
directed labor upon bis farm, to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, he discharged his single laborer, 
mortgaged his estate, and continued his labors in 
the bowels of the earth. And worstof all, while 
following the treacherous Will-o’-the-wisp which 
had already led him into the bog, he resorted to 
the stimulus of ardent spirits‘to drive away care. 

From this time matters grew rapidly worse, 
and when the next autumn came, the family of 
Jabez Dayton, once so happy and prosperous, 
Were in absolute want, for the neglected farm had 
produced no harvest. Jabez had become a con- 
firmed inebriate, but still labored at intervals in 
his pit, and had excavated tunnels in every di- 
rection. His suffering but ever-gentle and pa- 
tient wife did not reproach him, but rather strove, 
by appealing to his affection for herself and their 
children, to draw him back from the precipice 
which yawned before him. 


It wasin vain. The drunken, fanatical treas- 
are hunter had lost all honorable ambition, and 
was now content to burrow, like a mole, in the 
ground, consoling himself with the illusive pictare 
of future wealth and ease, or drowning regrets 
in the drunkard’s bowl. A second mortgage on 
the farm provided means for the sustenance of 
the family through the coming winter, and en- 
abled Jabez to continue his excavations. It had 
now become his invariable custom to leave his 
bed at daybreak, and labor for an hour or more 
in his pit before breakfast. The forenoon was 
then spent in alternate tippling and digging, and 
by afternoon the unfortunate monomaniac would 
be usually too far intoxicated to pursue his 
labor. 

One morning, as usual, he left his bed at dawn 
of day and hastened to his pit. An hour later, 
his wife arose, and having prepared their humble 
breakfast, sat down by the. cradle of her child to 
await her husband’s return. Half an hour 
passed, and he did not come; still his wife pa- 
tiently rocked the cradle, and waited, supposing 
that he ha! become so deeply absorbed in his la- 
bor as to be unmindful of the lapse of time; but 
when a whole hour had passed, and he had not 
yet appeared, she began to fear that some acci- 
dent had befallen him. She was about to leave 
the house for the purpose of secking him, when 
a little boy, the son of a neighbor, passed by, and 
calling him to the door, she bade him gp to the 
pit and tell Mr. Dayton that breakfust was 
ready. 

The boy promptly obeyed, but had been ab- 
sent scarcely five minutes when he returned, 
breathless with excitement, and rushing into the 
house, exclaimed : 

‘““Q, Mrs. Dayton, the dirt has all tumbled 
into the hole and filled it up!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when Mrs. 
Dayton cried in an agony of despair : 

“My husband, O, my husband!” and fell 
fainting upon the floor. 

The boy was now terribly alarmed, for he 
thought she was dead, and ran home at the top 
of his speed. As soon as his parents were able 
to comprehend his incoherent story, the mother 
hastened to the assistance of Mrs. Dayton, while 
the father, with several other neighbors, ran to 
the pit. The sides had caved in, filling the pit 
nearly to the top, and if Jabez had been in at the 
time of the catastrophe, of which there was little 
doubt, he must have been instantly crushed to 
death. 

For a few moments the horror-stricken neigh- 
bors looked upon the ruins of the excavation in 
silence, then followed exclamations of sorrow for 
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the sal fate of the unfortunate man, for notwith- 
standing his faults, he had yet many friends who 
had not forgotten his former virtues. The news 
of the accident spread like wildfire through the 
village, and in a few minutes a crowd of people 
had collected about the pit, among whom were 
several persons whom Jabez had always regarded 
as his best friends. 

“ Poor fellow,” said one, “he has been sud- 
denly cut down in the prime of life.” 

“Small loss to his family, or the community, 
I reckon,” replied the tavern-keeper, who had 
first tempted Jabez to drown his sorrows in the 
“flaming bowl.” . 

“ You should not say it, if it were true, for 
you have helped to make him what he was,’’ re- 
plied another, disgusted at this unfeeling remark. 

‘Does his wife know of this ?” asked one who 
had just arrived at the spot. 

“Yes,” replied another, ‘“‘I have just been in 
to see her.” 

‘“‘ How does she appear ?”’ asked several. 

“Well, I don’t think she will die of grief at 
the loss of such a good-for-nothing fellow,” was 
the sarcastic reply. 

“Then she does not take it very hard, eh ?” 

‘*Not at all; she is perfectly calm, and itis my 
opinion that she will be easily consoled.” And 
the speaker, who had been one of Jenny’s re- 
jected suitors, laughed in a scornful manner. 

“Do vou think it best to dig him up, now that 
he is so comfortably, buried?” asked one of 
Jabez’s friends. 

““T, for one, think that would be a useless ex- 
pense,” replied another. 

“IT should wish that the body might be re- 
covered, if possible, that we might give it Chris- 
tian burial,” replied the village physician; ‘but 
it would require many days’ labor to remove the 
earth from the pit, and before we could reach the 
body, it would doubtless be too far decomposed 
to admit of removal.” 

This view of the matter appeared so reason- 
able that it was soon decided not to attempt 
exhuming the body, unless the relations of the 
unfortunate man should insist upon it; but that 
the usual burial services should be performed 
over the mouth of the pit, which should then be 
levelled off, and marked with an appropriate 
grave-stone. 

The village minister assumed the task of gain- 
ing the widow’s consent to this proposal; but 
upon entering the house he found her still insen- 
sible. She was at length restored to animation, 
but not to a consciousness of her situation, for 
the sudden shock had induced a brain fever, and 
caused a delirium of many days’ duration. The 
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other relatives made no objection to the plan 
which had been proposed, and accordingly the 
pit was covered with earth, while a plain tablet 
of marble, bearing a suitable inscription, was 
erected to mark the last resting-place of the 
unfortunate treasure-seeker. 

The circumstances attending his death proved 
a nine-days’ wonder in the village, and formed 
the chief subject of conversation for many weeks ; 
but, as some one has said, “ You might as well 
stick your finger in the water, and pulling it out, 
look for a hole, as to think that, whatever the 
station you may occupy, the world will long miss 
you after your death,” and in time even the name 
of Jabez Dayton was almost forgotten. 





After a severe and dangerous illness of several 
weeks, the widow of Jabez Dayton awoke to a 
painful realization of her situation. Before she 
had fully recovered, the village store-keeper, the 
man of whom we have heretofore spoken as a 
rejected suitor, foreclosed the mortgages which 
he held upon the farm, and seized the estate. 

No resource was now left her but to return to 
her father’s house, and this she was compelled to 
do, accompanied by her two children, one a boy 
scarcely two years old, and the other an infant. 
She received a cordial welcome, notwithstanding 
the straitened circumstances of the family ; 
but the thought of becoming a dependant upon 
her father, who was already compelled to labor 
early and late for the support of his family, 
caused her an additional grief. 


It was obvious that she must do something for 
the support of herself and children, and the 
necessity for earnest action had a good effect in 
deadening the violence of her grief. After ma- 
ture deliberation, she decided that the best plan 
for her to pursue would be to open a private 
school for small children. Sach a school was 
greatly needed in that neighborhood, and she was 
eminently qualified, both by nature and educa- 
tion, for a teacher. , 

This plan was no sooner proposed than put in 
practice, and the beautifal young widow was 
soon engaged in teaching some twenty young 
ideas, of both sexes, how to shoot. For a year, 
the school was very successful, and the fair in- 
structress gained the affection of her pupils as 
well as the unqualified respect of their parents. 

She had become deeply interested in her occu- 


-pation, and might have been, if not joyous and 


happy as before her marriage, at least cheerful 
and contented with her lot, had it not been for 
one person, who caused her no little annoyance. 
This was the village store-keeper, who, now that 
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the first year of her widowhood had expired, had 
renewed his attentions to her. 

Her father’s business had been for some time 
past greatly depressed, and he had become in- 
debted to Mr. Moreton the store-keeper, for a 
large amount, which there was no prospect of 
his being able to pay at present; and from this 
cause she dared not reject his suit with scorn, ag 
sae gladly would have done, lest he should re- 
venge himself upon her father, who was now s0 
completely in his power. 

Moreton appreciated his advantage, and re- 
solved to win the hand of the fair widow by any 
means in his power, no matter how dishonorable. 


. He continued to persecute her with his hateful 


attentions for months without, however, presum- 
ing to ask in so many words, the honor. of her 
hand in marriage. His time had not yet come, 
but as difficulties thickened around her futher, 
and misfortune followed misfortune, he grew 
bolder in proposition as he felt that his grasp 
upon his victim was more and more secure. At 
length the house, which constituted the entire 
property of Mr. Wayland, was mortgaged for 
its full value to Mr. Moreton. 

As the time at which this mortgage must be 
redeemed or foreclosed approached, Moreton 
grew more marked in his attentions to Jenny, 
and at length made her a proposal of marriage, 
hinting at the same time that in case of a refusal 
he should not scruple to use his power to ruin 
her father. This implicd threat was more than 
Jenny could bear, and regardless of the conse- 
quences, she answered him with just indignation, 
rejecting his suit with scorn, and spurning him 
as she would a loathsome reptile. 

The result of her refusal was that the mort- 
gage was immediately foreclosed, and her 
parents left houseless and penniless in their old 
age. Mr. Wayland was, however, offered the 
privilege of remaining in the house as a tenant, 
an offer which he gladly accepted, hoping that 
he should be able to pay the rent promptly, and 
thus retain the home in which he had spent so 
thany happy years. For a brief space of time 
he was enabled to do this by the assistance of his 
Widowed daughter, whose school now afforded 
the chief income of the family; but suddenly, 
and without any apparent cause, the number of 
her pupils began to decrease. At length only 
fonr or five remained, and when Jenny asked an 
explanation from the parents of those who had 
been taken from her school, she received only 
cold and evasive answers. 

And now she began to observe that her former 
friends and acquaintances scemed to shun and 
avoid her ; or, if they chanced to meet her in the 


street, cast glances of scorn and suspicion upon 
her which brought a flush of indignation to her 
cheek. At length the cause of all this became 
apparent. Various slanders tending greatly to 
injure her reputation, had been whispered in the 
village, and were universally believed, although 
no one could tell whence they originated. Jen- 
ny at once decided in her own mind that Moreton 
was the author of these lying reports, for she 
well remembered his parting words: ‘‘ You shall 
live to repent this conduct, madam.” 

There was no proof of his agency in the mat- 
ter, however, and the innocent victim of slander 
could obtain no redress. Her few remaining pu- 
pils soon left her, and thus the principal support 
of the family was lost. | 

To add to the grief of the unfortunate family, 
Mr. Wayland was one day severely injured by 
an accident in his workskop, and brought home 
in a state of insensibility. At first it was feared 
that his injuries were mortal; but aftcr several 
days of terrible suffering, he began slowly to 
recover. He would, however, be a cripple for 
life, and unable to labor as formerly at his trade. 
Of course the family were now in a destitute 
condition, unable to pay the rent, and scarcely 
able to procure the necessaries of life. 

Their extremity was Moreton’s opportunity 
for which he had been long and patiently wait- 
ing; but he had grown wise by experience, and 
did not again attempt to gain the widow’s hand 
by threats. Instead of this he proffered his 
assistance to the family, gave them a receipt for 
the unpaid rent, provided everything which 
could add to the comfort of the sick man; and, 
in brief, assumed the role of a disinterested 
benefactor. 

Jenny was both surprised and plefsed at this 
change in his manner, and naturally of an un- 
suspicious disposition, reproached herself for the 
manner in which she had formetly treated him. 
In her zeal to atone for this she once more ad- 
mitted him to her friendship, and it was not long 
before he had again assumed the attitude of a 
suitor. Although she shrank with horror from 
the bare idea of becoming his wife, she did not 
again repulse him with contempt; but passively 
suffered his attentions, cherishing a hope that 
some means of escape might be qgened for her. 

In the meantime, Moreton, confident of gain- 
ing the coveted prize, commenced building a 
magnificent dwelling-house nearly opposite the 
farmhouse once owned and occupicd by Jabez 
Dayton. To make a long story short, he pur- 
sucd his purpose with untiring energy until, be- 
tween duty to her parents, whom she could thus 
relieve from want, and gratitude to Moreton, poor 
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Jenny yielded to his importunities and consented 
to become his wife. 





The new and splendid mansion of Philip 
Moreton was brilliantly illuminated, and a large 
number of invited guests had assembled to wit- 
ness the marriage of their host and the still 
lovely Jenny Dayton. Every face was radiant 
with happiness save that of the bride. Even her 
mother, and her father, who had -recovered suffi- 
ciently to be present at the wedding, could not 
conceal the pleasure which they felt at the 
thought of the brilliant future which awaited 
their daughter, as the wife of a rich and influen- 
tial man.. 

The very persons who had recently regarded 
Jenny with scorn and suspicion; were now the 
most anxious to offer her their congratulations, 
and to do her honor; for she was about to be- 
come the wife of the richest man in town, and 
even if the stories which had been circulated 
were true, it mattered not now, for her husband’s 
wealth would cover all her sins. 

The hour appointed for the wedding arrived all 
too soon for the self-sacrificing woman who was 
abont to immolate all her hopes of tuture happi- 
ness upon the altar of filial duty. The officiat- 
ing clergyman prepared to commence the ccre- 
mony; the sorrowful bride and the happy 
bridegroom placed themselves before him, and 
the voices of the guests were instantly hushed. 

. At this moment the door-bell rung violently, 
then followed the sound of an angry dispute 
with the servants in the lower hall, and imme- 
diately after hasty footsteps were heard approach- 
ing the room in which the wedding party had 
assembled. Then the door was flung violently 
open, and a roughly-dressed man, whose face 
was nearly concealed by a luxuriant growth of 
beard and moustache, rushed in. 

“What means this intrusion ?” 
Moreton, angrily. 

But without deigning to reply to the question, 
the stranger rapidly advanced to the bride, and 
exclaimed : 

“Jenny, you are not yet the wife of that man ? 
O, say you are not yet married !” " 

As that well-remembered voice fell upon her 
ears, Jenny téttered toward the stranger, and 
fervently murmuring, “Not yet, thank God!’ 
fell fainting in her husband’s arms ! 

By this time the assembled company had re- 
cognized the stranger, who was no other than 
Jabez Dayton the treasure-hunter, who had been 
dead and was alive again. 

The scene which ensued is beyond our power 
of description. When Jenny again opened her 
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eyes, she was still clasped in the embrace of her 
husband, to whom she murmured : 

‘ Let us leave this place at once.” 

“Not yet, Jenny,” replied Jabez. And plac- 
ing his wife upon a sofa, he advanced toward 
Philip Moreton. ‘“ Not until I have branded 
this miscreant as a liar and a scoundrel !” 

e Then seizing the merchant by the collar he 
held him with a vice-like grasp until he had ex- 
posed the villany of which he had been guilty, 
‘calling in witnesses who had been waiting out- 
side the door, to prove the truth of his assertions. 

It appeared that Moreton had not only orig- 
inated the slanderous reports which had so in- 
jured the reputation of the widow, but that he 
had known for a long time Jabez Dayton was 
still alive. He had intercepted all the letters 
which Jabez had mailed to his wife from Cali- 
fornia, many of them containing remittances of 
large amount, thus becoming a felon, and ren- 
dering himself liable to several legal penalties. 
Before Jabez had finished the recital, Moreton 
fell upon his knees, crying : 

“I confess it all—I have done all this and 
more—but spare me for the love of God, and 
you shall never see me again. Take all my 
property, but let me escape the penalties of the 
law.” 

“Not so,” replied Jabez, “I would not take 
a penny from you; but I have no desire to give 
you up to the officers of justice. I will purchase 
your property this moment at a fair price, and 
then you may go in peace.” 

Moreton joyfully accepted this generous pro- 
posal, and stated the sum of money which he 
would consider a fair equivalent for the estate 
which he must leave behind him. A lawyer who 
chanced to be among the gucsts, immediately 
drew up the proper documents; the transfer was 
made, and Moreton having received a bag of 
gold in payment for his houses and lands, hast- 
ened from the room. Before daybreak he was 
beyond the reach of pursuit, and the next Eu- 
ropean steamer bore him away from the shores 
of his native land, never to return. After More- 
ton had left the house, the lawyer advanced to 
Jabez, and said : 

“This is now your house, Mr. Dayton, and 
we are your guests. In the name of the com- 
pany present, I congratulate you upon your good 
fortune; and now, if the request is not unrea- 
sonable, will you gratify our curiosity in regard 
to your unprecedented escape from death, and 
your subsequent adventures ?” 

“ Willingly,” replied Jabez. And seating 
himself dy the side of his Jenny, he related his 
adventures as follows : 


BURIED ALIVE. 


‘* At the moment when the pit, which my folly 
had led me to dig, caved in, I was at the further 
end of one of the tunnels. I heard the crash of 
the falling earth, and at the same instant found 
myself in total garkness. I soon comprehended 
the true state of the case, and realized that I was 
buried alive! Words cannot describe my suf- 
ferings for the few minutes (which seemed like 
interminable ages) following the catastrophe. 

“TI then for the first time became conscious of 
the folly of my conduct. I saw then how fool- 
ishly, yes, criminally, 1 had wasted time and 
money in an insane pursuit, thereby bringing 
sorrow and want upon my family. And then I 
reflected upon the ruinous vice of intoxication 
which I had acquired.- Presently I experienced 
a feeling of suffocation, for I had exhausted the 
limited supply of air contained in the small space 
in which I stood. I felt that 1 was dying,@nd I 
knelt and prayed, first for my injured wife, and 
then that I might escape from the horrible death 
which threatened me. I made a solemn vow, 
that if I should ever again be permitted to be- 
hold the light of day, I would forever abstain 
from intoxicating drinks, and devote my energies 
henceforth to some legitimate occupation. 

‘‘ As I rose to my feet, I staggered from weak- 
ness, and clutched at the earth for support. In- 
stead of the crumbling gand which formed the 
end of my prison cell, I grasped the fibrous root 
of a shrub which had found its way into my 
cave. It yielded to the tension, and as I drew it 
toward me, a portion of earth came with it, leav- 
ing an opening of a foot or more diameter into 
the glorious, blessed, heavenly light of day. Al- 
though I had excavated my tunnel horizontally, 
I had bored through the brow of a hill, until 
another foot or two would have brought me out 
once more into the open air upon the hillside. 
In a moment more I had enlarged the hole with 
my hands sufficiently to allow me to pass out. 

‘“‘T hastened back to the mouth of my pit to 
view the ruins, and then, as it was already past 
my usual breakfast hour, I felt a sudden impulse 
to conceal myself behind a clump of bushes near 
at hand, to hear what my friends would say when 
they should discover the accident. 

“TI had scarcely crouched behind the bushes, 
when a boy came to the mouth of the pit, and 
ran away again in greatalarm. In a few minutes 
more a crowd had collected about the spot, and I 
was able to overhear everything that was said. 
But when I heard Moreton say that Jenny did 
not appear grieved at my death, but rather to re- 
joice over it, I swore to leave her forever. As 
soon as possible, I left my place of concealment, 
carefully closed the opening through which I had 
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obtained egress from my cave, and left my native 
village, as I then thought, never to return. 

‘‘T wandered on, in an agony of mind border- 
ing on madness, until I reached the seashore. A 
ship was lying at one of the wharves, and the 
crew were just casting off the hawser, prepara- 
tory to getting underway. ‘1 sprang aboard, and 
begged the captain to take me with him. I told 
him that I was ro sailor, but would do what I 
could, and would try to learn seamanship as fast 
as possible. At length he consented to take me, 
without wages. 

“The ship was bound to California, and after 
a tedious passage we arrived there to find every- 
body in great excitement in consequence of the 
recent discovery of gold. The entire crew, in- 
cluding myself, @mmediately deserted and hast- 
ened to the mines. For six months I labored 
indefatigably, merely to drive away sorrow, for I 
had no object in amassing wealth, until the ar- 
rival in the mines of an old friend and fellow- 
townsman, who informed me that my wife had 
truly and deeply mourned my death, inspired me 
with new energy.° 

“I immediately wrote home, enclosing a large 
remittance to Jenny. Receiving no answer, I 
wrote again and again, but still no answer came, 
and J began to fear thatshe wasdead. As I had 
already collected many thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold, I resolved to return home at the first op- 
portunity. Before the sailing of the next ship 
tor the New England States, I made a lucky 
‘hit,’ and in three days had quadrupled my store 
of the precious metal. — 

‘‘T arrived at Boston three weeks ago, and im- 
mediately despatched a trusty messenger to this 
village, to bring me intelligence of my wife. He 
soon returned, atid informed me that she was 
about to be married, and also that she still sup- 
posed me dead. It is not necessary that I 
should inform you of the course which I have 
since pursued, and which has resulted in the de- 
tection of that scoundrel Moreton. And now I 
have regained my darling wife, whom I prize 
more highly than all the gold of California. 

“The ways of Providence are past finding 
out. As you well know, I wasonce a drunkard, 
and a poor, fanatical treasure-hunter; I am now 
a reformed and wealthy man, and this change is 
due to the circumstance of my being buried alive.” 

After bestowing the most hearty congratula- 
tions upon the returned Californian and his wife, 
the company dispersed, leaving the happy pair to 
the enjoyment of each other’s society in their new 


and luxurious home. 
er PO ae 
Many institutions are properly called sems- 
naries, for they do not half teach anything. 
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{onrermat.] 
DESPAIR. 





BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


How vague and like a wilderness 

That heart becomes with care oppreased ; 
With fearful storms of mental woe 

It sadly rocks, like ships that go, 

In hope, far from the smiling shore, 
Alas, to greet its scenes no more! 

Buch, swaying wildly mid the storm, 
Upheaves its breast—then, then is gone; 
The noble life that bore a charm 
Through many s former tempest's étrife, 
At last, when Fate uplifts her arm 

With powers of sad destruction rife, 
Sinks wailing, shivering, ‘neath the wave, 
No more the storms of —7 to brave. 





[onrerwat.] 


A COUNTRY VISIT. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Dear UNciE :—May Carry come and stay 
with you from May to August? The doctor 
recommends her to go into the country, for a 
few months; and as urgent duties make it im- 
fons for us to stay in town, I can think of no 

ter protector for Carry than you. Shoe will 
not, I am sure, disturb you in the least. She is 
very orderly in her habits, and does not require 
much company, etc., etc.” 


Wallace Hastings dropped the paper as if it 
had been hot lead. Perhaps it is too much for 
me to say that he was a woman hater, but cer- 
tainly he was very near becoming one. He had 
been ‘hazed about,” as he expressed it, all his 
youth by an energetic, well-meaning, but unsym- 
pathizing step-mother; he had been jilted, when 
scarcely over his boyhood, by a little pink-and- 
white-faced girl, and since then, he had vowed 
something like eternal enmity against all woman- 
kind. Consequently he took time to attend fully 
to his own affuirs, and at the age of thirty-six 
was a comfortably rich man, living in his own 
house with an oddity of a housekeeper and a 
etill greater oddity of a hired man. He was a 
particular young-old bachelor. All his habits 
were fixed and nailed. He carried a little, round 
pin-cushioa with him, in which were always 
exactly twenty-six pins; and if one had been 
missing when he lay down at night, it would 
surely have pricked his conscience so that he 
could not sleep. He had, moreover, a wee little 
box in which upon the most delicate of reels was 
wound silk and cotton and thread, and in which 
he kept his needles and scissors and shirt but- 
tons, and whatever elsc goes to make tp that tidy 
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receptacle, a bachelor’s work-box. Every chair 
had its place, and knew it too. There were little 
balls of twine tucked away in particular little 
places, and, in fact, everything about looked 
quite too prim and nice for common mortals to 
touch. You may imagine whaPan annoyance to 
a quiet, particular person, such a note as this 
must have been. 

Again and again hé said to himself that it was 
impossible, and he couldn't think of it. What! 
havea chit of a girl rummaging about his pre- 
cise premises, laughing when he didn’t want to 
laugh, squalling—yes, that’s what he called it! 
—squalling out opera-airs and thumping his ele- 
gant rosewood piano, tilt it screamed in agony— 
inviting young men and young women to call, 
turning his parlors topey turvy, and giving him 
no rest or peace from morning till night! Gi- 

ic accumulation of evils, Pelion upon Ossa of 
woman troubles! What could he do to avoid 
it? His niece had been too kind to him to deny 
her—she had nursed him in a severe illness, her 
attention had saved his life, and he felt grateful ; 
but it takes something more than feeling to tes- 
tify one’s gratitude. . 

‘‘Perhaps,” thought he, ‘“‘I can board at 
Badger’s (a hotel), and leave her the house for 
her to ransack. Then she might talk, come, go, 
act as she pleased, amt! he would not be there to 
groan in spirit. But would not this look too 
cynical? would it be treating his guest or his 
aunt with respect? He came to the conclusion 
that it would not. Girls! how he detested them ! 
Vain, giggling, flirting, nervous things, all the 
time expecting presents and ice creams, talking 
without sense, wise without experience—he most 
devoutly wished for a world minus the feminine 
gender, in which he might reflect at his ease, 
have no nieces to send him perplexing notes and 
more perplexing girls to turn his idcas and his 
household into confusion.” 

After this sort of reflection, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that his hand trembled with vex- 
ation when he replied that his niece was wel- 
come (1) to send Aer niece—or rather her hus- 
band’s—and that he should be happy (?) to re- 
ceive her. OQ, the polite lies that are told every 
day, and every hour in the day ! 

It was on ofe of the balmiest and most beanti- - 
ful of bright spring mornings. Our bachelor— 
but hold! we have not yct described him for the 
benefit of our thousands of readers. Have you 
on a table, devoted especially to that purpose, 
some scores of daguerreotypes? And among 
them is there one in particular—a Cousin Ned, 
or Mr. Somebody, a particular friend of the fam- 
ily, who vasits not often, but always finds it diffi- 
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cult to tear himself away—whom you always se- 
lect to show to visitors, from whom you may be 
sure to hear the most enthusiastic praises? And 
does not your own cheek tingle a little, when 
some rapturous voice exclaims—“ what noble 
breadth of forehead! what splendid hair! such 
magnificent eyes! has he so sweet a dimple in 
his chin? O, isn’t he a beauty !” 

Well, that particalar picture resembles—in a 
measure—the hero of our sketch. He was not 
only exceedingly fine looking, but he was hand- 
some—a man to be proud of, as far as appear- 
ances went—and really, in all but his dreadfal 
indifference to the pretty young girls who walked 
the streets of Sudbury, a noble fellow every way. 
Nobody could say a word against his morals. 
He went to charch three times on the Sabbath, 
gave liberally, had the minister to tea oncé a 
month, and was highly thought of in the com- 
munity—except by the women, who voted him 
down because he would not take to himself a wife. 

As I began to say, onr bachelor sat at his 
breakfast table, leisurely eating, sipping and 
reading, when he saw at some distance the coach 
turning a particular angle that it never turned 
except when it was coming towards his house. 

“ There’s that girl !” 

It is of course impossible to express by pen, 
the intense and withering disgust conveyed from 
his lips to the current of air blowing towards the 
coning coach. He sprang from the table, up- 
setting his coffee-cup over one of the whitest and 
finest of linen cloths, and by some strange in- 
stinct caught his hat and cane, and made for an 
Opposite door to that one at which the coach was 
ow standing, when he was arrested by the house- 
keeper, who said, rather pertinently : 

“T guess there’s somebody waiting for you to 
help her out.” 

' This carried him to the front door, upon the 
steps of which stood already three detestable 
bandboxes and a formidable trunk, and he caught 
a glimpse of a face looking directly towards him. 

“Thank Heaven, she’s homely !’ was his first 
Mental ejaculation. And he then went forward 
to assist her to alight. 

It was not a beantiful face that sat in his sun- 
ny home not a half an hour afterwards, to be 
sure, but it was a lovable face, there was no de- 
nying that. The fair, well-proportioned brow, 
With its soft ringlets of glossy brown falling 
sround it—tho clear, dark eyes, the deep, deep 
dimples that showed every time she spoke, and 
even the tiny, white, projecting teeth—yes, the 
teeth were ever visible—made an impression upon 
all who saw her. Wallace Hastings had deliber- 
ately decided to be off early, but somehow he 
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lingered longer than he intended, to hear the 
news from the family of his young niece. 

In spite of his prejudices, he admired her calm, 
quiet manner; even her plain, gray-cloth dress, 
with its modest collar of white, pleased his eye, 
though he still persisted in being intensely thank- 
ful she was not beautiful. The next morning at 
breskfast she had a bloom on her cheek. 

“‘ Let me pour the coffee,’’ she said, suiting the 
action to the word, and gracefully doing the du- 
ties of a hostess. ‘‘ What a charming place this 
is,” she continued. ‘I never saw a more beauti- 
ful prospect than from the top of the hill yonder.” 

“ That hill! why, it is nearly two miles from 
here,’’ said Wallace. 

““So I supposed,” she replied. ‘I started 
very carly, so as to have the benefit of the sun- 
rise. It was a most delightful walk.” 

“You rise early then?’ he said, blushing as 
he thought of his own laziness. 

“‘ Always,” was her reply. ‘‘ My duties as a 
teacher would leave me no time otherwise. One 
can get through a great deal of reading and 
study by devoting two early hours to them, the 
mind is so fresh in the morning.” 

‘“‘ You keep school then.” 

“Q yes. My mother and father have been 
dead for many years.” 

There was an unconsciously mournful cadence 
in this reply, like a sad wail through a summet’s 
wind.. This young and gracefal girl toiled hard 
for a living. He had not known this before. It 
made him more hospitably inclined. As he went 
away, he said : 

“‘ My pianoforte and music are at your com- 
mand, Miss May,” (Carry May—that was her 
name. ) 

“Thank you,” she replied gently. 

“J,” —he hesitated—‘‘ I am not much given 
to visiting, Miss May, but if I can be of service 
to you, command me. There are a great many 
fine young ladies in our vicinity.” 

He could not look her in the face as he re- 


‘peated these choking words. 


“‘ Thank you very much, I am sure,” she said, 
with her face all dimples—“ but I am so little ac- 
customed to visiting myself, that I fear I should 
not be good company. JBesides, I am advised 
not to be given to night rambles, by my physician, 
and I believe while my health is not quite good, 
home is the best place for me.”’ 

‘‘ Admirable conclusion !” said Wallace in his 
heart. ‘Most certainly this is an extraordinary 
young woman!” And with much emphasis, he 
repeated these words to the minister that same 
day, inviting the latter to stop and taketea. The 
minister, be it known, was also a bachelor, and 
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was not as old by five years as Wallace Hastings. 

He was a pleasing, gentlemanly man, not at 
all superior in talent, mild and amiable in man- 
ners and deportment, refined, courteous and 
good-looking. He came soon after Carry May 
had installed herself in this pleasant country 
house, and appeared so much delighted with her, 
that Wallace rubbed his hands gleefully for the 
first time in his life over such a thing, and said: 

‘‘ There’s a match—and he needs a wife.” 

So it continued that Carry May took long 
rambles in the mornings, often joined by Wal- 
lace Hastings, sometimes by the minister, and 
the good people of the village were noways back- 
ward in forming their conclusions, though they 


were a little puzzled to know which suitor was, 


the most favored by the pleasant-faced young girl. 

For a long time, Carry May had not been pre- 
vailed upon to sing. Brave in everything else, 
she was always timid when her vocal powers 
were concerned. One day Wallace Hastings 
came home much earlier than was his wont. He 
entered the house and was astonished to hear a 
clear, sweet, bird-like voice, trilling and warbling 
in perfect abandonment of melodious sound. 


He paused astonished, chained, captivated. If 


he had a weakness, it was a passionate love of 
music, and he himself was no mean amateur. 


Going towards the door of the music-room, he 


fSand his housekeeper and hired man both listeff- 
ing intently. They started and essayed to move 
when they saw him. 

“Hush!” he said, in a low whisper, “ who 
is it?” 

“The young lady,” replied his housekeeper. 
“That’s the way she sings every day, like an 
angel, and Mike and J stand and listen.” 

“Is it possible ?” exclaimed Wallace. And 
musingly he entered the parlor. ) 

Presently Miss May came in, quite astonished 
to see him there, and blushing so, that for once 
he thought her beautiful. 

“So it seems you do sing, Miss May?’ he 
said, a little pique in his voice, as he thought how 
often he had urged her to favor him. 

“O, yes, for my own pleasure; it is a relaxation 
from severe duties.”’ 

“‘ Must I think you are selfish, Miss May ?” 

“I hope I am not; I do not think it is selfish- 
ness 80 much as great timidity, which, so far, I 
have found it impossible to conquer. I wish I 
could. I have taken every pains to do so.” 

Why was it that at that moment the perverse 
heart of this bachelor, who had resisted all the 
beauties he had seen for so many years, went 
from him forever? Her modest, earnest manner, 
glowing cheeks and beautiful eyes completed his 
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enslavement. When the minister told him on 
the evening of that same day that he never saw 
a young lady so well calculated to make a pas- 
tor’s wife, he fell almost tempted to commit some 
act of personal violence upon him; and when 
further, the minister with his pleasant, smiling 
face appeared at his supper-table twice where 
before he came but once, he was inclined almost 
to outrage politeness and tell him his room was 
better than his company. ~ 

It happened one day that the poor minister, in 
strictest confidence, told him that he intended to 
propose to Miss May. If an earthquake had 
struck him, or a ball of lightning transfixed him, 
he could not have been more astounded. In fuct 
he almost turned his back upon the poor man. 

For nearly a week following, poor Wallace 
Hastings spent his evenings from home. He was 
sure he had seen her eye light up with pleasure 
when the reverend gentleman called, she always 
spoke of him in admiring terms, therefore he 
concluded that it was all over, the two loved 
each other, so he would leave them to themselves. 
Consequently, for the sake of his own peace of 
mind, though it certainly made him wretched, he 
avoided Miss Carry May, while she, strange to 
say, scemed to lose her genial ftow of spirits, and 
to look somewhat depressed and unhappy. 

One day she sat in her room, writing to her 
aunt and uncle in the city. Suddenly she gath- 
ered the paper in her hands, and crushed it, 
saying : 

“This will notdo. Instead of writing, I must 
go home. I will not be a love-sick, desponding 
creature. There are claims upon my time, and 
even upon my heart, that I may call upon to aid 
me in overcoming my first wild dream. I will 
go home.” 

When she announced her intention to Wallace, 
he said, almost coldly : 

‘“‘ Ah, I am sorry you are going, but I suppose 
we shall be having a wedding soon, then I shall 
see you sometimes.” 

Having uttered these words in a very con- 
strained manner, he went out, leaving the aston- 
ished girl surprised, indignant and wondering. 

It was some two months after Carry May had 
returned. Wallace Hastings had been on a brief 
journey. It was not so much to finish the im- 
portant business which called him awhy, as to 
forget the image that had been too indelibly 
stamped upon his heart. The minister took tea 
with him in the old-fashioned way, and he, too, 
came with a purpose, he was determined to know 
what had altered the manners of his old friend 
toward himeelf. 

“Well, I suppose you are nearly ready for 
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that interesting ceremony?” said Wallace, at- 
tempting a ghastly smile. 
“I really do not know to what you refer,” 


replied the young pastor. 
e “Why, to your engagement with Miss May,” 


replied the other, speaking the name with an 


effort. 

‘My engagement to Miss May?’’ replied the 
minister, with equal effort. ‘I am sorry to say,” 
he continued, in a lower and sadder tone, “I am 
not and never was engaged to Miss May.” 

““ What, did you not tell me—”’ 

“I told you that I sheuld propose to her, and 
so I did,” replied the other. ‘She, however, 
did not love me,”’ he added, frankly. 

““What a fool I have been!’”’ exclaimed Wal- 
lace Hastings, striking his forehead. 

‘““She would have made so sweet a pastor’s 
wife,” said the minister, entirely pre-occupied 
wjth his own thoughts. “By the way, I wonder 
you could have seen her so much withont loving 
her.” . 

Wallace finished his supper almost in silence, 
the minister meantime expatiating on the beauty 
and the many virtues of Miss May. 

The next day our bachelor wrote a note to his 
niece in the city, and on the following morning 
he walked into the hall of her residence, just as 
Carry May was walking out. The blush, the 
start, the quick, carnest welcome with which she 
met him, were worth everything to him. Even 
the slight pressure of her hand—he could not 
have counted its value by any sum in arithmetic. 
His niece’s welcomes were more demonstrative. 

“I never expected to see you in my house,” 
she cried. “ You have almost made Carry a 
confirmed anchorite. She was bad enough be- 
fore, but she has been a perfect recluse since she 
returned. I think so much study will kill her. 
Isn’t she a sweet girl? Since nothing has come 
of it, I’ll tell you frankly that I did secretly hope 
in my own heart that she would charm you out 
of your celibacy. But, O, dear, nothing short 
of an angel would move you, I believe.” 

‘“‘T have an idea that Miss May is only little 
short of an angel,” said Wallace, gravely. 

“Dear me, have you? Well, I declare, I 
didn’t think it was in you to speak so highly of 
any woman. -She is a dear, charming girl, that 
is a fact, the most engaging creature I ever knew 
—altogether a treasure. And it passes my com- 
prehension why she isn’t engaged, or hasn’t been, 
long before this time.”’ : 

“‘ Perhaps she is,” suggested Wallace Hastings. 

“QO, no, it isn’t so, I’m very sure,” replied his 
niece, ‘“ because, although there are plenty would 
be glad to come, yet no young gentleman waits 
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upon her; and I’m sure unless she could get one 
of the very best of husbands, I shouldn’t want 
her to get any, for she has splendid talents and 
can well support herself.” 

“What kind of a husband do you think I 
should make?” queried Wallace Hastings. 

After a moment of extreme surprise, the pret- 
ty woman clapped her hands as she exclaimed : 

“QO, I wish it might be! I know she likes you 
better—” She paused, quite confused. 

Wallace had been walking the floor—he turned 
hastily, gave his niece one searching glance, and 
walked from the room, smiling to himself. 

“*« T know she likes you better—’” he solilo- 
quized, ‘that’s what I want; I want to be liked 
better—better than most men are liked.” | 

‘““I declare !’’ exclaimed his niece, “I do be- 
lieve Wallace likes our Carry. Well, to be sure 
if it isn’t just the match for them both! He’s as 
particular as any old bachelor, and she’s as care- 
ful as any old maid. There will be a wedding 
as sure as the world !’’ 

That evening the great question of his life was 
proposed by Wallace Hastings, and answered ac- 
cording to his heart’s desire. Wallace had the 
cruelty to engage his friend and companion the 
pastor, who had enjoyed so many social evenings 
with his bride elect, to perform the ceremony. 
But he knew his disappointment was not as keen 
as some men’s would havebeen. So that’s what 
came of a Country Visit. . 

OO eee 


SLEEP. 

There is no fact more clearly established in 
the physiology of man than this, that the brain 
expends its energies and itself during the hours 
of wakefulness, and that these are recuperated 
during sleep ; if the recuperation does not equal 
the expenditure, the brain withers—this is insan- 
ity. hus it is, that in early English history, 
persons who were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping always died raving ma- 
niacs ; thus it is, also, that those who are starved 
to death become insane; the brain is not nour-’ 
ished, and they cannot sleep. The practical in- 
ferences are these: 1. Those that think most, 
who do most brain-work, require most sleep. 
2. That time saved from necessary sleep is infal- 
libly destructive to mind, body and estate. 
3. Give yourself, your children, hin servants— 
give all that are under you the fullest amount of 
sleep they will take, by compelling them to go to 
bed at some regular early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake; and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the a ela of 
the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep 
the moment enough repose has been secured for 
the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule; and as to the question how 
much sleep any one requires, each must be a rule 
for himself; great Nature will never fail to write 
it out to the observer under the regulations just 


given.—Dr. Spicer. 
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“THIS LIFE’S A DREAM.” 
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BY MARY PEROIVAL. 








Q, tell me not that life’sadream; , 
That all are doomed to know 

The hopes we cherish, joys we seek, 
Must end in sorrow, woe! 


O, tell me not there ’s nought on earth 
_ Can bring us peace of mind; 
That no pure joys can emanate 

From any earthly shrine! 


O, tell me not ‘tis a dreary void, 
A sea of toil and strife, 


Where we meet and part with those we love, 
And hate the cares of life! 


O, life is not a vale of tears, 
Without a smile to cheer; 

Where nought is heard but a funeral dirge, 
And all is dark and drear. 


Go wipe the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
And ease the sufferer’s pain ; 

Or soothe the lonely orphan’s moan: 
Then, hast thou lived in vain? 


Seek ye the prisoner in his cell, 
Where, fettered and confined. 
Hopeless, alone, he meets his fate: 
Go soothe and calm his mind. 


Seek the poor slave in distant climes, 
Whose dearest hope is death ; 

Bartered and sold in cruel sport, 
E’en from his earliest breath. 


Tell him of God, of love and truth, 
And of that better land; 

Seek to illume his darkened mind, 
And break the heavy band. 


Each has a mission to fulfil, 
Seek out some work of love; 

*T will lead to happiness on earth, 
To higher blisa above. 





(ORIGINAL. ) 


THE MIDNIGHT EPISODE. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

Tue beautiful home of Philip Montague, but 
a short distance from Havre de Grace, in Mary- 
land, lies upon the sloping banks of the lovely 
Susquehanna. No description of ours could 
do justice to the antique-looking cottage nestling 
amidst the shade of those waving lindens at the 
end of the benutiful green lane; the fine orchard 
at its side, rich with its ruddy, blushing fruit ; 
and the wealth of all flowérs which grew in the 
spacious gardens, exhaling their heavy perfumes 
into the opened casements as each breeze kissed 
their velvet cheeks ; the old porch whose staunch 
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columns were smothered in rose blossoms, the 
creeping honeysuckle clinging tenderly to its 
projecting roof, before the doors its plat of grass 
snowed over with daisies, and standing in its 
midst the old carved fountain, now dried up and 
broken, but still with the peacocks who strut 
around the gravel walks, adding to the picture 
and its quaint beauty ; behind, the rows of stately 
poplars darkly rising, around whose tops and the 


; old-fashioned vanes the white pigcons are con- 


stantly finttering. Yes, it was a beautiful, home- 
like spot, and althéugh no architect with curious 
skill had erected a majestic pile of carved marble, 
rare wood or porphyry, with stately columns and 
sumptuous chimney-pieccs of shining stone, 
there was the picturesque gables, substantial 
frames, rough porticos, and high, old-fashioned, 
hospitable fire-places, and from the genial warmth 
afforded in winter by the latter, a stranger or 
wanderer never had been turned. ; : 

Paul Montague, his sweet wife, and an or- 
phaned nephew, lived togefher at Meadowvale, 
the name of this pretty spot, and so quietly 
glided their lives, so many joys were centred in 
each other, that they felt the world had no pleas- 
ures to bestow, save what sprang from the little 
circle of home, which with them all was but 
another word for happiness. 

A serpent once entered Eden, then why should 
Meadowvale remain unvisited? The arch- 
tempter sought our mother’s bower, and a tempt- 
ress entered this elysium and assailed its master 
with a power which nature could not triumph 
over. We shall see how this came about. 

A pleasant evening in June, Paul Montague 
arrived home from Baltimore ; he had scarcely 
dismounted from his horse, and thrown the 
bridle to his boy, before he was folded in the 
arms of his fond wife, who met him upon the 
steps of the porch with a greeting as warm as 
ten years before, when she became his blushing, 
happy wife. 

‘“‘ Dear Paul, I am so glad you have returned,” 
she said. 

“‘ How do you do, dear wife ?”’ 
her tenderly. 

“Come in, come in,” she continued, merrily, 
‘“‘T have a pleasant surprise for you. You recol- 
lect Leonora Raymond? OQ, yes, I know you 
do, for gossips said she was fond of my dear 
husband before we married. Well, I have such 
a sweet letter from her, I have not heard from 
her, you know, for over five years ; her father lost 
all his property before he died, and at last Nora 
has taken a situation at the Marlborough Sem- 
inary, near here, and she wishes to know if she 
can procure board with us.” 


And he kissed 


I 


ii, 


( 
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“ What a fall for proud Nora Raymond,” in- 
terrupted Paul. “But, dear Annie, we cannot 
have our little circle broken into by a stranger.” 

“Q, now, hasband, you are selfish, you do not 
think how much company she will be for me 
when you are away ; but I will go and get you 
her letter.”” And she bounded from the room, 
soon returning with the letter, which Montague 
read, then he laid it down, and sald : 

“Do as you please, Annie. I do not like to 


have a stranger with us; but here comes Perry, | 


he shall decide.” And asa tall, pale youth en- 
tered the room, Montague addressed him, ‘‘ How 
do you do, Perry, my boy? Paler than ever— 
you study too hard; but let us submit a question 
to you: shall Miss Nora Raymond be admitted 
to oar home ?”’ 

“Is she poor and friendless 2”? was the ques- 
tion, ina grave voice. 

“So she says,” replied his uncle. 

“Then I should say let her come, uncle, 
if—~’? 

“No ifs, dear Perry.’”” And the lady jumped 
towards him, laughing, and placed her plump 
white hand upon his mouth. “Yes, dear hus- 
band, she shall come. I must have my way in 
this; but recollect, you must not make love to 
her a8 of yore.” 

“Faugh, I expect she is yellow and withered,” 
was the langhing reply. ‘(As for me, I shall 
take care to be as much out of her company as 
possible.” 

“O, Lam so glad, I shall write immediately.” 
And clapping her hands in delight, Mrs. Mon- 
tague ran up stairs to indite the promised letter, 
for there is no errand executed by woman with 
such alacrity as one of sympathy and love. 

Paul soon followed his wife, to refresh himself 
after his long ride, previous to the evening meal, 
and Perry Miller wandered abstractedly to his 
study. 

Paul Montague was a fine-looking man of 
about thirty-seven years of age, with brown, 
curling hair falling in a heavy mass from his 
White temples, and shading his ruddy cheeks, 
and his deep blue eyes were the index of a warm, 
generous heart. He had a poetic soul, and was 
keenly alive to beauties, both in nature and art. 
He had, besides, an impressible heart ; his ‘fine 
attainments had advanced him to high positions 
in tho political world, and like many men in his 
condition, he was possessed of considerable van- 
ity and self-love ; but he was a devoted husband, 
and his greatest pride and joy was in his bloom- 
ing wife, who returned his affection with all the 
warmth and strength of her beautiful natare. 

Bat the singular being in this household was 


Perry Miller—he was about twenty-two years of 
age. Soon after the marriage of Annie to Paul 
Montague, her sister died in the East Indies, and 
her husband returned to this country with their 
only son, then about twelve years old. The 
father soon after died, leaving the boy to the care 
of his aunt. She had received him to her heart, 
and he soon was beloved for his good qualities 
very dearly by Paul—he had been a son to 
them. 

He was a strange youth: he never had play- 
mates like other boys, and mid the eternal hum 
of the world, he grew into a shy and solitary 
youth, with strange joys and sorrows. He knew 
not why, vet re was moved often to tears when 
he stood amongst the lengthened evening shad- 
ows, and felt the night gather gloom around him, 
and the bright stars fix themselves in the great 
vault above. His chief friends were books, he 
read in them of those great spirits who went 
down like suns and left upon the mountain tops 
of death a light that made them lovely. His 
own heart made him a poet, and imagination 
like a subtle alchemist turned all his thoughts to 
gold, and opened on his life all the treasures of 
her richest vaualts; but when from his grave 
studies he unbent, and joined his aunt and uncle 
in their evening pleasures, he had ever'a pleasing 
anecdote or rare jest to enliven them, so no face 
was missed more than Perry’s from the drawing- 
room. 

One day there was a great bustle at Meadow- 
vale, atall lady had alighted from a carriage, so 
veiled that Paul and Perry could not see her face 
except just for the instant when the veil was 
raised to kiss Annie Montague, and then a large 
pair of dark eyes were discloged, and before they 
shone upon the gentlemen the veil was dropped. 

“Why, Nora, Tam glad to sce you! Come 
in, come in! Welcome, Miss Raymond, to 
Meadowvale.” 

“Thank you, O, thank yon!” And amidst 
these hurried expressions Lenora Raymond en- 
tered the house. , 

They formed an agreeable party at tea that 
night—the sprightly and happy wife, the glow- 
ing, handsome husband, the pale student, and 
the magnificent Nora Raymond. Yes, she was 
really beautiful, for her lips and cheeks, her won- 
derfully lustrous eyes, her shape and features 
seemed to be drawn by Love’s own hand, and 
when she gazed, as she did often upon Perry, he 
thought of the deep midnight stars whose light 
is at onee so darkly beautiful, so deeply bright, 
and whole veins of diamonds which could farnish 
crowns for all the queens of earth. 

She seemed to be about thirty years of age (if 
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the reader will pardon us for judging it), her 
figure was full and luxuriant, she was easy and 
graceful in conversation, and would have been 
brilliant if there had not appeared a certain sub- 
dued air, which seemed to tell of many troubles, 
and which of itself was interesting. She had 
one of those beautifully chiselled mouths which at 
once seem to invite love or wreathe words of 
scorn. 

The conversation was sustained mainly by 
Mrs. Montague, Perry, and Nora Raymond, 
Paul seeming abstracted, careless or pre-occupied, 
in truth he was bewildered. He had expected to 
see the Nora of other days appear as the faded, 
weary woman ; he was not prepared to have her 
burst into his view matured in fascinations, in all 
the warm, ripe luxuriance of her charms, and as 
he listened to the conversation, the gay, sweet 
warble of his wife’s words, the deep and finely 
modulated tones as Perry spoke, then the rich, 
full tones of Nora’s voice, like the master’s touch 
upon the sweet keys of a powerful organ, all 
these made him gaze from one to the other, and 
at last his looks rested upon his own dear wife, 
and if she could have seen his beaming smile, 
she would have known that she did not suffer 
from the comparison. Old days were conjured 
up, old joy# were discussed, old friends remem- 
bered, as they sat around the board, and when 
they separated, after spending the evening in 
singing and playing, in both of which accom- 
plishments Nora excelled, it was felt that she, 
instead of breaking in upon their social, home 
pleasures, was a great acquisition. When Paul 
and his wife were alone together, she threw her 
arms about her husband, and said : 

“ Dear Paul, was I not right in bringing Nora 
here? is she not beautiful? Now answer me, I 
wont be jealous.” 

“Yes, beautiful indeed, dearest wife.’ And 
he folded his arms around her shoulders. “ But 
my own little dove is far sweeter than all the 
glossy ravens in the world.” 

“Hush, you shall not say so. Bunt do you 
think our Perry will fall in love with her? Did 
you not sce how softly his eyes beamed, how ten- 
der his voice became as he spoke to her ?” 

“No, no,” was Paul’s answer, I do not think 
our young eaglet will find an eyrie sufficient in 
Nora’s love to perch his hopes upon. His books 
are his best mistress, I think, at present.’ 

But Paul Montague did not examine his own 
heart properly when he spoke these words, for 
somehow the idea of Perry’s marrying Leonora 
was disagreeable to him. He did not question 
why ; better if he had. 

The month of July flew by, attended by the 
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sultry noons, the fragrant, breezy evenings, the 
rich sunsets, the smiling verdure, and heavy beds 
of ‘flowers ; all at Meadowvale was beautiful as 
ever, and much more happy. The advent of 
Nora Raymond had inaugurated gayer changes 
in the household ; in the mornings she walked to 
Marlborough, which was only a short distance, 
then when she came back, there were rides, and 
drives, sailing «pon the broad Susquehanna, 
visits to be paid, or visitors received; all were 
pleased with the stranger at Meadowvale, and 
many gentlemen, attracted by her charms, had 
become quite constant visitors ; but none received 
so much encouragement as Perry, the student, 
the grave youth who was beginning to love Nora 
as only a poet can love, with the love that can 
thrive upon such dainty food as sweet words 
showering from a dainty lip, and he was but too 
happy when she dowered him with rich looks, 
her arch head half aside, and her liquid eyes 
called all the wild blood up to his pale cheeks in 
pleasant tumults, as they drooped softly upon his 
passion-lit orbs from beneath their silken-fringed 
lids. O, she bewitched him then, did Nora 
Raymond! 

One evening, ’twas in the latter part of Au- 
gust, the day had been very sultry, and after 
Leonora had returned from the seminary, she had 
at Perry’s invitation taken a sail with him down 
towards the bay ; she was in the best possible 
spirits, and she looked lovelier than ever, her face 
wreathed in smiles and beaming out all aglow 
from her night of hair, which the evening breezes 
toyed with wantonly, throwing her tiny curls over 
her cheeks in careless beauty. 

Perry was sad and silent—it seemed as though he 
was content only to drink in love from her voice, 
learn its lessons from her soul-lit eyes, and felt 
as though he was almost in some strange and 
pleasing enchantment, from which a sound would 
rescue him. 

It was getting quite dark when they returned, 


-and he fastened his little sail boat to the stakes 


upon the shore, and they strolled on towards the 
house, she leaning heavily upon his willing arm, 
and her mass of curls almost brushing his own 
locks—he was happy almost to delirium. 

“Perry,” said she, “do not let us return so 
quickly to the house; we will stroll to the left, 
behind the old poplars, there are seats, you know, 
and we can sit awhile watching the beautiful 
moonrise.” 

‘‘I would have suggested the same, Miss 
Raymond,” replied Perry, ‘but I feared to 
fatigue you.” 

“You must not call me Miss Raymond any 
more,” said she, looking up at him smilingly. 
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“Its coldness rebukes me for addressing you 
familiarly, Perry.”” And she laughed merrily. 

“J will not,” said he, “so here I recant, my 
dear friend, Leonora.”’ 

They seated themselves upon a bench beneath 
the tall poplar trees. 

“ Ah, friendship,” sighed Nora, “ how often 
have I heard it sworn to me, and often thus as 
we are, Perry, beneath the glances of the same 
pale prophetess, the moon, and before she had 
walked in lonely triumph through the heavens, 
those friends were false and foresworn.” 

“<I will swear friendship to you, dear Nora— 
shall I cail you so ?—and such a vow may my 
God deny mo if I ever break it!’ he cried, 
passionately. 

‘No, no, you shall not!”” She rose up hast- 
ily. “You are young, dear Perry; ’twere a 
hard and thankless task to be the friend of Nora 
Raymond.’”’ She had sank flown to the seat 
again, and was sad and trembling. 

«Yes, Nora, more than friendship, more than 
mortal’s usual love, will I pledge to you.” And 
he continued impetuously, “ Nora, dear Nora, I 
must, I will speak to you, now; I have sought 
you in dim, sweet dreams, on the restless sea, 
when the breathless midnight beat to the same 
lovetune as my heart, and when the brown au- 
tumn had shed its leaves over the great eak- 
roots, and winters moaned through the lindens 
drearily, and my soul was an empty, lorn and 
hungry space, a wide and hollow fane ; when you 
appeared at Meadowvale, you seemed to leap 
into it like a new-born star, and my heart at once 
overfiowed with melody and bliss—I have de- 
clared to you my passion a thousand times as 
our glances have met—say,.Nora, is this sweet 
dream to pass?” And he knelt down upon the 
damp grass before her. 

He had taken her unresisting hands in his, and 
she leaned over towards him in the moonlight, 
the old poplars rustling above them, and whis- 
pered to his eager ears : 

“ Dear Perry, I love you!’ And with her 
eyes beaming into his, and while the melt- 
ing heart softened every feature, she kissed him ! 

At that moment Perry could have seattered 
kingdoms like halfpence, he was drunk with joy, 
it was the royal hour, and as the midnight of her 
tresses floated around his face, the freed ringlets 
almost reeling down to the dewy grass, aad her 
white arms imprisoning his neck, their cheeks 
close together, and their breath mixing like their 
souls, it was indeed Love’s banquet spread. A 
strange incident indeed—a poet’s love requited. 
All was embraced in that sentence, “ Dear Perry, 
I love you!” 

29 
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Since the arrival of Leonora Raymond at 
Mcadowvale, 8 strange change had come over - 
Paul Montague; instead of his fresh, hearty 
laugh echoing over the lawns, and his full voice 
sounding in song, as he wandered over his estate, 
he had been abstracted and silent, and had taken 
greater pleasure in rambling through tho old 
woods, sailing upon the broad river, and tuking 
long, lonely rides; it seemed as if he wished to 
work off feelings which were oppressive, and 
it was so. . 

When Nora had first arrived she had surprised 
him into admiration for her, and that feeling had 
been gradually growing ever since, and it was 
only when he beheld the loving attentions of 
Perry to her, and her pleased acceptaace of them, 
that it dawned upon his mind that he was actu- 
ally feeling jealous of the youth, and when he 
had clearly defined his thoughts, he was angry 
from his soul that such feelings could find a place 
in his heart; he therefore tried by every means in 
his power to avoid the being who was the cause 
of this unhappy tumult in his breast. It was in 
vain he thought of the injury he was doing his 
wife, in vain all the feelings of honor were mar- 
shalled; no power it seemed was able to over- 
come that of his daily growing and dishonest 
love; but there is no doubt this conflict in his 
mind would have resulted in his complete victory 
over himself, but for feelings Which were sharply 
wounded —self-love and vanity. 

He thought of by-gone days, when he believed 
Nora Raymond had loved him; he beheld her 
now cold and calm as a statue to him—she heeded 
him no more than politeness exacted from her— 
she seemed entirely to ignore the past, and cast 
all her bewildering glanced tewards Perry, as if 
throwing defiance in Padl’s very teeth. Yes, he 
was piqued, his vanity suffered terribly, and with 
the natural selfishness of man he determined to 
conqucr this impregnable citadel. His passion 
had entirely got the retas of duty, honor and 
reason, his heart was in a glow like heated steel, 
and his weakness taught him imperatively to 
follow his own mad will; he would not think of 
coming griefs, or what sorrow his course might 
entail upon many suffering hearts. No, he ban- 
ished all thoughts save those which fed his guilty 
passion. 

Nora Raymond saw a great change in Paul 
Montague; he who had been the courteous host, 
coldly polite, kindly indifferent, now bent over 
her tenderly aa she played upon the piano in 
the evening, his voice was modulated by the pas- 
sion which was raging in his heart, his eyes grew | 
darker, softer, as they gazed on her ; it was his 
care that now enveloped her form in warm 
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coverings when she ventured out into the chill 
air of the August nights, while his wife would 
thank him so much in her heart for his attentions 
to her lovely friend, and stand by, a busy, laugh- 
ing spirit of joy, uttering playful remarks. O, 
how Paul Montague was insulting her by his 
admiration of Nora! . 

She had thawed considerably towards her host, 
and often would they ride and stroll together. 
Perry engaged still in his hard studies, but often 
snatching an hour from these for Nora and hap- 
piness, and upon these occasions the vows were 
exchanged as warmly and sealed as sweetly as 
upon that first evening beneath the dark poplars. 
Perry Miller would have staked his life upon the 
truth of Leopora Raymond, as he remembered 
the kiss which trembled on his cheek that night, 
with touch lighter than a roseleaf, and her joyful 
tears and blushes were buried in his heart, while 
the sound of her silver voice rippled towards 
him, “I love you.” O, yes, he had sweet 
faith. 

Perry was seated in his study on a pleasant 
evening in September, the casement thrown open, 
with the moon’s slant beams silvering the old 
statues in the corners, and the zephyrs wafting in 
the sweetest garden odors; he looked out at the 
great sailing clouds, which now and then ob- 
scoured pale Cynthia’s light, and as her glory 
again burst forth unobscured, he conjured up 
dusk figures starting from the shades, and fan- 
tastic shapes dancing in the gloom ; he was in- 
dulging in one of those pleasant reveries, feeling 
as though the sweetest pleasure on earth was to 
think, at least when one could think such happy 
thoughts. 

He heard voices in the garden, he looked out 
and beheld his Uncle Paul coming down to the 
little recess almost beneath his window, and Nora 
was hanging on his arm. He smiled, and his 
thoughts again ranged to futurity, and this time 
a loved home sprang up, painted in all the beau- 
ties of vine-clad doors, jessamine covered case- 
ments, and she its mistress; but he heard the 
voice of Paul addressing Nora, and he was about 
to put his head from the window and speak to 
them, when words were uttered which caused the 
blood to rush back from his heart, and kept him 
rooted there stiff and cold like a being of flesh 
and blood transformed to granite. 

‘No, Nora, it is not so,” spoke Paul, ‘these 
long, long years I have never forgotten you. I 
thought of you, it is true, as one dead—at least 
tome. I thought time had conquered, but when 
you appeared here, all the memories rushed back 
to my heart, I knew then the fire had never 
di 
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“Tsay again, I cannot trust to Paul Mon- 
tague ; every pretty face impresses him, every 
bright eye bewilders him, and brings him a able 
to the feet of thousands.” 

“By Heaven I swear, Leonora, that I ase 
never loved but you. I was mad whenI thought 
so.”” And his voice was full of emotion. 

“You were fickle to me, Paul,’”’ and her voice 
was more tender than when she spoke before, 
“and now you are false to her, how should I 
trust you?” 

‘More than ever,” he answered, passionately. 
“O, Nora, if you could only have known the 
feelings which flashed like fire through my heart 
the first night you came, when I expiated by 
those quick pangs all the fickleness of those 
former years. I knew not that it was love even 
then, until I saw your eyes flashing upon Perry, 
and wooing the boy, drawing his soul to yours 
by your glance of magnetism— 

“Stop, you must not speak more of this, 
Paul. I am weak; God knows how weak !’’ 
And her voice trembled, and was as low as the 
cooing of a wounded dove. ‘ You know Perry 
has declared his love to me, I will not be false to 
him. I will not leave the gash across his heart 
which for years has been bleeding in mine. We 
two have again met like ships upon the sea ; 
yours sails into port, I am content that mine may 
speed away on lonely paths, through mists and 
cloud, and foam. I will not marry Perry. I 
will not allow you to become a guilty wretch for 
my sake. I loved you always, I will tell you this 
now that we must part forever; I would to God 
that you had never known this secret, or else had 
known it years before. I bear a heavy doom; 
my rich heart has been like a palace shattered, 
but I shall stand up amidst its ruins calmly, 
when I think I have not dragged you down with 
me.” 

While she had been speaking, Paul was moved 
to the soul, and when Nora in that hour of trial 
proved herself the strongest, he felt as thongh 
he could not, would not, give her up. He inter- 
rupted her with burning words which came trip- 
ping from his tongue, as his thoughts were stirred 
by his love. 

The statue still stood on the window above 
them, immovable, stupefied, and as the moon 
strack upon Perry’s pale, rigid features, he looked 
almost petrified. There was the evidence, how- 
ever, of a struggling smile, when he saw Nora so 
much the stronger, nobler being. 

Paul still urged. Nora was becoming less 
firm ; her words were mingled freely with her 
tears. Ah, mortals are ever weak when love is 
aprompter. She made an attempt to go to the 
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house. Paul urged her to hear him but a mo- 


‘ ment. She gave him that moment. Ah, that 


fatal indecision! His insidious, gilded argu- 
ments glided like delicious music into her soul, 
her head drooped upon his shoulder, their words 
were lower and more tender, their breaths 
mingled with their sighs, and in the intoxication 
of the moment the words were uttered which the 
night breezes wafted up to the casement : 

“ Dearest, I yield—I am yours—I consent to 
fly with you.” 

These words smote upon the etatue’s ears. 
No longer granite, nor immovable, was that form, 
but a shudder ran through the whole frame like 
a strong electric shock, a feeling of intense pain 
convulsed the features, a faint groan escaped 
from the bloodless lips, and the form staggered, 
then fell to the floor like a corpse. 





Who shall attempt to describe the feelings 
of the student? Let all the anguish which 
hearts have experienced in years of misery be 
condensed into one brief instant, and that to 
make a millionth part of the sorrow of that bit- 
ter stroke, and we can nearly understand it. 

The next day Perry did not appear amongst 
the family, he pleaded illness. How ill he was 
none guessed. None ever knew what a conflict 
he had with love, reason and dutr, but his was 
one of those strong, conscientious natures that to 
learn the right was but to practise it. 

’ Another beautiful night at Meadowvale; no 
winds to stir the trees, and leaves, and bowers; 
the pale moon again riding in the heavens, and 
her lambent beams searching lovers out to soften 
eyes, to play upon sweet features, and with her 
slant beams often interposing between kisses, 
sharing half their sweetness. Nine, ten o’clock 
had passed, the quiet and regular household had 
settled down to that stillness which speaks of the 
general reign of Morpheus. Eleven o'clock, 
and a stealthy figure emerged from the bushes 
behind the arbor near the poplars, and crept si- 
lently towards the house, a window was quietly 
opened and a head was thrust cautiously forth ; 
perhaps it was the moon, but O, the face was 
deadly pale. A light still glimmered in the 
room of Annie Montague the wife, at the other 
wing. 

The figure comes from out the bushes, he 
treads lightly, but the gravel still creaks loudly 
under his feet; but the household slumbers on. 
He bears a light ladder to the opened window, 
puts one end down, then another, then carefully 
rests it against the house, crushing all the honey- 
suckles beneath it. What cares he? He would 
crush hearts aa well. 
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The lady steps out upon the topmost round, a 
murmuf, then she slowly descends, each round 
seeming to creak warningly, till she reaches the 
bottom and is folded in the figure’s arms. Now 
back to the bushes, lightly towards the old pop- 
lars, cross through the wood to the old road, 
they are now in the lane leading to the gate, the 
entrance to the shore, where a carriage is await- 


‘ing them, and the impatient horses are pawing 


holes in the sand. Still advancing to the gate, 
the man’s strong arms around the woman’s al- 
most fainting form, he was about to open the 
gate and pass through, onward to their fate. A 
figure started out from the shades of the lindens, 
and the tall form of Perry Miller stood before 
Paul Montague and Nora Raymond. Had an 
apparition darted ont before them they would 
have been startled no more; a faint shriek from - 
Nora, as she fell almost fainting back upon Paul, 
who confronted Perry, as he said : 

“ Ha, you here—”’ 

“Yes, Paul Montague, I am here; here to 
stop one of the most terrible crimes ever contem- 
plated. I overheard all in the garden last night. 
I do not seek to save Nora Raymond for myself, 
thatis all over, I know; but I will save Nora by 
saving your wife, for ’tis she who now claims my 
pity. I will repay her all the gratitude I owe 
her for her kindness to the orphan, by saving her 
from such shame and misery as this, and then I 
leave your house forever.” 

His glance was scorching, and Nora almost 
felt the lightning from his eyes blast her where 
she stood. Montague at first was surprised al- 
most out of speech, he felt Nora shiver in his 
arms, he still was determined to go on, in spite 
of all. 

“Out of my path,” he cried, striding forward. 
“I will go on. I have chosen my road, ’tis not 
in the power of a boy to drive me back.” 

“For shame, Paul Montague!” replied Perry, 
but he did not stir. “ Will not the thought of 
her, who for years has been your faithful wife, 
drive you back? Will you forfeit at one instant 
your years of toil for fame—your honor and 
your good name—and drag down that weak 
woman to perdition with you beside? Will you 
crush forever the happiness of her who now 
watches for your coming, and all for a few hours 
of guilty joy? O, Paul Montague! Uncle, for 
heaven’s sake, go back, go back! ’tis yet time! 
Retrieve all your crimes by that one act of 
mercy!” And he leaned forward, clasping his 
hands, towards Paul, supplicating him to return. 

Nora stepped from the side of Paul, and 
said, while her tears and sobs: would let her 


speak : 
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“He is right, Paul. I will go back. I can 
save all. I never saw the horror of my crime 
till now—” 

‘‘By all my hopes, I swear you shall not go 
back! Out of my way, boy, or I will strike you 
to the earth !”’ And he stepped forward to open 
the gate. ° 

Perry grasped the fainting woman by the arm, 
and drew her quickly behind him ; then, quick 
as thought, he pulled two heavy pistols from his 
bosom, and as Paul stepped towards him, the 
two ominous muzzles pointed at his head, and 
the stern eyes of that pale man gave guarantee 
that he would not hesitate to pull the triggers 
which his fingers pressed upon. 

‘Since you scoff at moral laws, I will try this 
persuasion; and I will shoot you dead at my 

‘feet, rather than your infamous plan should be 
carried out.’ 

But now Nora was in front of him, and 
grasped his uplifted arm. 

“Spare him! spare him, Perry, if you ever 
loved me!” she almost shrieked. 

His arms dropped ; through his stern purpose 
those words came as oil into smarting wounds. 

Montague’s head had fallen upon his breast— 
the arms of Perry encircled and supported Nora. 
What a picture in the moonlight ! 

Perry walked with his charge unmolested to- 
wards the house; the humble, guilty man fol- 
lowed. He had in that brief, awful moment 
seen, a8 in a panorama before him, the dreadful 
horror of his crime, souls perishiag in the mael- 
strom of his dishonor. He could have wept at 
the feet of Nora, and would have given his life 
to have wiped out the record of his insults to his 
faithful wife; and in his deep humiliation, he 
could have embraced Perry as his saviour. 

The next day, Nora Raymond left Meadow- 
vale in haste; the sorrowful Annie Montague 
had taken her plausible letters and fair excuses as 
the cause, and when the carriage rattled away, 
Panl’s and Perry’s glances met, dreadful, sad 
meaning in the first, awful lifetime sorrow in the 
last. 

Years, many years, had passed over Meadow- 
vale. None, save the actors, knew of The Mid- 
night Episode; but Perry Miller travelled, a 
lonely, famous man known to the world as a 
poet and scholar, over nearly all the earth. He 
had come back, from over the seas, to greet Paul 
Montague and his wife again at the old home. 
He passed through New York, from Boston, on 
his way to Maryland, when he stopped in the 
former city and visited a certain famous hospital. 
Ashe passed through one of the wards, a sister 

* of charity raised up from the bedside of one of 
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the patients, and when she gazed on Miller, the 
crimson flush mounted clear up to the, snowy 
white band which confined her hair. Heavens! 
he recognized the features, still fresh, pure and 
fair, of her whom he had known as Leonora 


Raymond ! 
a Bi 


ORIGIN OF SILK HATS. 

The “Nouvelliste”’ of Rouen, narrates ‘the 
following curious anecdote: ‘‘M. Botta, son of 
one of the professors at the Academy of Caen, 
an intrepid traveller and confirmed archzologist, 
one of the discoverers of the ruins of Nineveh, 
undertook a journey to China, and lived some- 
time at Canton. is was prior to 1830. He 
used to wear there a beaver hat in the European 
fashion, which suited him so well that he was un- 
willing to change it. However, when it was 
worn out, he applied to a Chinese hatter, and 
giving him all sorts of directions, told him to 
make another like #. The man went to work, 
and in a few days brought-a hat of the required 
shape, not of beaver, but of some stuff very soft 
and glossy. M. Botta on his return to France, 
preserved this curious specimen of. Chinese 
workmanship, and wishing to have it repaired, 
entrusted it to a hatter, who examined it carefully, 
and was much struck with its mode of fabrication 
which was altogether new to him. He examined 
the article with the greatest attention, and a short 
time after the present fashion of silk hats came 
in. The inventor patented his discovery and 
made a fortune, but held his tongue about his 
debt to the Chinese tradesman, who, secking a 
substitute for the beaver, which he could not pro- 
cure, devised the plan of replacing it by the light 
tissue of silk, which, at present almost univer- 
sally constitutes the outward covering of the 
modern hat. We to restore to the China- 
me although somewhat late, the honor due to 





FABLE. 
A gourd had wound itself around a lofty palm, 
and in a few weeks climbed to its very top. 
‘“‘How old mayest thou be?’ asked the new- 
comer. 
‘“‘ About a hundred years !’”’ 
‘“‘ About a hundred years, and no taller! Only 


look ; I have grown as tall as you in fewer days - 


than you can count years !’’ 

“‘ | know that well,” replied the palm. “ Every 
year of my life a go has climbed up round 
me, as proud as thou art, and as short-lived as 
thon wilt be.”—The Modern 4dsop. 





THS FIGHTING TAELORS. 


In the time of George the Second, when a Brit- 
ish army was on the Continent of Europe fight- 
ing the French, a regiment of light cavalry was 
ordered to be raised in a hurry, and a strike amon 
the London tailors occurring at the time, the sai 
regiment was immediately filled up with journey- 
men tailors, and, when thought fit for the bartle- 
field, they were sent to Germany, and under the 


famous Marquis of Granby these tailors fought on — 


all occasions with such gallantry as not only to 
draw forth eulogiums from their general, but to 
become a positive terror to the enemy.—Sat. Poet. 
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THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. 


BY FANNIE DENNETT HALL. 








We lived in the suburbs of the city; in fact, 
our neighborhood had more of the city than the 
country element in it, being a prim, dignified 


plain, whose inhabitants were little given to gos-- 


sipping or to similar sins. In spite of some dis- 
advantages, it was altogether the loveliest spot, 
in the summer time, that we had ever seen. By 
we, I mean Harry and myself, who were, with 
the exception of our little maid-of-all-work, the 
only inhabitants of Hawthorn Cottage, a delight- 
ful little mushroom of a house, springing up in 
the midst of hawthorns and barberry-bushes and 
all sorts of untamed vegetation. 

The cottage had the advantage over some 
dwellings of being deliciously cool in sammer, 
and in winter—well, that was a slight drawback, 
to be sure—it was damp and disagreeably cold. 
Harry did not seem to mind this, however, and 
neither did I, except when I was attacked with a 
fever and ague, which lasted till summer time. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. 

Directly opposite us was a stately mansion, 
with a sloping lawn and flower-beds in the shape 
of hearts and rounds; in these latter grew all 
kinds of tame flowers, which arrogantly wafted 
their fragrance into our humble nook. 

Never ending were the speculations in which 
Harry and Lindulged, when, in the cool of the 
evening, seated upon our piazza, we gazed at the 
mansion opposite. Numerous were the romances 
we composed, Harry and I; and if all these had 
been written down and sent to some appreciating 
publisher, we might have been rich by this time. 

At this time, the house was vacant; indeed, it 
had not been occupied since we had been in the 
nefghborhood. We had heard, though, through 
one channel and another, curious stories about 
the mansion. One rumor ran that it was 
haunted ; another was, that no family had ever 
imhabited it, but that it had lost while there one 
or more of its members by death. Another 
story, and very absurd, both Harry and I voted 
it, was, that no one could enter this wonderful 
house without being chilled through and through, 
in such a manner that it required weeks to re- 
move the disagreeable feeling. 

It was the second summer of our residence at 
Hawthorn Cottage. One morning, just after 
Harry had started for town, I took my sewing 
and seated mysclf at a window which com- 
manded a view of the mysterious house, as we 
had got into the habit of calling it. The noise 


| now and then across the way. 
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of wheels attracted my attention, and, looking 
up, I saw that a carriage was drawn up at the 
opposite entrance, and that a gentleman and two 
ladies were descending from it. I am not much 
in the habit of watching people, but so many 
had been our conversations about the haunted 
mansion, that I was really curious to know what 
was about to happen. 

The gentleman, an elderly man, with long 
white hair, which was singularly inconsistent 
with his active movements, led the way ; the two 
ladies, one elderly, the other young, followed, 
and in a moment more the door of the mvyste- 
rious house had closed upon all three. Half an 
hour afterwards, they came out, and I had a 
good view of the faces of the strangers. Never 
shall I forget the face of the younger lady, as I 
first saw it that summer morning. We read of 
such, but seldom, if ever, do we meet with them 
in real life. Fair and saintlike, it seemed to 
have caught its expression from the contempla- 
tion of diviner objects than mortals usually 
behold. 

As she stood waiting to enter the carriage, I 
fancied I saw her shudder; and immediately 
after she drew her light shawl more closely 
about her. The story of the fatal chill came 
into my mind, and from that moment I wasa 
believer in it. Not even was I to be laughed out 
of this belief by Harry, to whom I broached the 
subject at our evening meal. He laughed, also, 
at my enthusiastic description of the younger 
lady, refused to believe her a creature less earthly 
than ordinary mortals, and ended the matter by 
hinting at the impropriety of Mrs. Harry Dole’s 
watching people from the window. This put en 
end for the present, to all talk on the subject. 

Two days after, several , loads of clegant furni- 
ture came to the house opposite, I could not re- 
sist the temptation—although I was the wife of 
Mr. Harry Dole, merchant—of casting a look 
As long as Harry 
did not know it, it did not matter much. 

A week after I had first seen them, our neigh- 
bors were settled in their new dwelling, and 
everything went on as quietly, seemingly, as if 
there was no such thing in the world as a mys- 
terious house. Once or twice I saw the young 
lady in the garden, but asa general thing, we 
seldom saw our neighbors from one week’s end 
to another. After a while, I began to think it 
was our duty to call upon them ; but as often as 
I made the proposal, Harry was sure to have a 
headache, or there was some other excuse, and 
as I myself have a horror of making calls, the 
matter was indefinitely postponed. 

The summer passed, and autumn came on 
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unusually chilly. I remember it well, for, early 
as it was, we began to have a little fire of an 
eveninz, and to draw the curtains to make it look 
cosy. Sometimes the wind whistled about the 
house, and sometimes it came in low, wailing 
sounds, like some person in distress. Never 
shall I forget that autumn; every circumstance 
that happened then, is impressed-upon my mind 
too deeply ever to be effaced. 

It was the saddest and the dreariest season I 
had ever known; and it was only when I had 
drawn the curtains to shut out the desolate 
world outside, and we were gathered about the 
bright, coal fire, that I was really happy. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening; we had 
gradually dropped into silence and were listening, 
or at least I was, to the wind outside. Suddenly 
there came upon the blast a shriek so inexpressi- 
bly mournful and startling, that both Harry and 
I started to our feet and stood looking at each 
other in consternation. Once again, even while 
we stood spell-bound, it came mingling with the 
wind, and gradually dying out in such low, mcel- 
ancholy wailings, that our very blood seemed 
frozen. 

Harry ran to the front door, and opening it, 
peered into the darkness ; with the exception of 
the wind, all was quiet. There were a few stray 
lights in the house of our opposite neighbors, but 
nothing that betokened confusion or commotion ; 
and yet the sound seemed to have come from 
that direction, and must have been more audible 
to them than to us. 

We stood at the door for five minutes, waiting 
for a repetition of thesound. For the third time 
we heard it, now more like a how! than a shriek ; 
more frightful than ever from its intensity, and 
dying out, as before, by degrees. There was no 
mistaking the direction this time ; the shriek or 
howl proceeded from the mysterious mansion 
Opposite, now, indeed, doubly mysterious. 

I shivered and drew back. Harry closed the 
door, and with a thoughtful face, seated himself 
by the fire in our cosy little parlor. 

The silence of fifteen minutes was at length 
broken by Harry. 

“You are right; there is something strange 
about our neighbors opposite. I wonder who 
and what they are !’’ 

“Do you think,” I ventured to suggest, ‘‘ that 
a murder has been committed ?”’ 

Hurry looked grave. “ We ought not child- 
 ishly to imagine all sorts of terrible things; if 
there is any mystery about the matter, be sure 
that time will reveal it. I really hope there 
will be no further disturbance.” 

The next morning I saw the young lady in 
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the garden, gathering a few of the fall flowers. 
It was impossible to connect the idea of crime 
with such a sweet, Madonna-like face, but still I 
was firm in the belief that some mystery hung 
over the house and its inhabitants. 

It might have been a week after the above 
occurrence, that Harry and I were sitting up un- 
usually late; singularly enough, our conversa- 
tion had been very doleful upon this particular 
evening. We had gone back to the deaths of 
our parents, to the melancfoly fate of Harry’s 
only sister, a subject to which he very seldom 
referred. With a strange pertinacity, he spoke 
of it again and again, recapitulated the train of 
horrors that preceded the catastrophe, and lin- 
gered upon the frightful details in a manner that 
made me unusually nervous. 

The fire had died out, and the room was get- 
ting chilly ; both of us had now relapsed into a 
gloomy silence, which ill prepared us for what 
was to follow. With awful distinctness there 
came again that well remembered shriek, still 
ever new in its horror. That night there was 
no wind, and every stage of the sound, from its 
first fullness to the last dying wail, smote upon 
our cars in a manner that is never to be forgotten 
while I live. 

“This is frightful!” said Harry, starting op 
and dashing across the room. 

As for me, I sank back upon the sofa, and 
closing my eyes, awaited with nervous shudders, 
which I could not prevent, whatever fresh horrors 
were in store for us. 

Perhaps the groans that followed were more 
frightful than the shrieks. Groans that I should 
have thought possible to have been wrung only 
from the lips of those who die amidst exquisite 
tortures} fell upon our ears without cessation. 

Harry seized his hat and rushed to the door, 
and I followed him. Just then, the side door of 
the mansion closed with a bang, and a moment 
after, a carriage with side lights passed out of 
the gateway and went at a furious paco.down the 
road. 

The groans had ceased; all was now as still 
as the grave, and not even a light could be seen 
in the mysterious house. We had nothing else 
left us to do but to close our own door, and, re- 
treating to the parlor, to stare at each other in 
horror and perplexity. 

“If this disturbance ever happens again,” said 
Harry, solemnly, “I shall feel it my duty to in- 
vestigate the mystery, at whatever cost. It is 
very strange.” 

I was in no humor for making any answer ; my- 
old enemy, the ague, had fast hold of me, for 
such had been the effect of the sudden shock, 
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that it had brought back what, as I thought, I 
had long ago got rid of. 

An hour after, during which time I had not 
moved from the sofa, I heard—indeed, we both 
heard—the sound of returning wheels, and once 
again the side lights flashed, as the carriage re- 
entered the gateway ; then all was quiet again. 
That was truly a night of horrors; how we 
lived through it, I cannot tell. 

The next day I had some callers, people that 
lived in our neighborhood. They had, as I sup- 
posed likely, heard the sounds that had so dis- 
turbed us the night before. 

“It’s clear to my mind that the house is 
hanonted,” said Mrs. Ball, a very gentcel and 
prim, middle-aged lady. ‘Such groans and 
shrieks no mortal ever could have uttered. I 
really don’t know what to do in the matter.” 

“They do say,” chimed in number two, “that 
that beautiful young lady is dying by inches. 
Every day she grows thinner and thinner, for do 
allsho may, she cannot escape the doom that 
hangs over her.” . P 

“‘ Nonsense !’’ was the polite rejoinder of num- 
ber three; ‘“‘I don’t believe a word about the 
house being haunted. It’s my opinion that 
some crime has been, or is being committed in 

he house, and that the young lady is an anwil- 
ling accomplice to it ; no wonder, poor thing, she 
is dying. Well, it’s none of my business.” 

That night, when Harry came home, he in- 
formed me that he had made all possible in- 
quiries concerning our opposite neighbors, but 
no one seemed to know anything about them. 
As the matter still continued as mysterious as 
ever, and we could gain no new light upon the 
subject, we ceased to speak about it; but every 
night we dreaded a repetition of the sound. 

It was the last Sunday in October; I remem- 
ber it weil, for Harry and I took a longer stroll 
than usual after the afternoon service. We lost 
our way, and were obliged to come through a 
long lane, which in summer was just the green- 
est and the loveliest country road that I ever 
saw. Now, everywhere it was strewn with 
bright-colored leaves, through which we tram- 
pled with the keenest sense of enjoyment of 
what might be considered very childish by some. 

We met only one person; we very seldom 
meet any one in such roads. I don’t think 
Harry took much notice of this man—and I 
didn’t, at first; but when I saw him glare at me 
as if he wished to annihilate me, I walked on a 
little faster—though I laughed at myself, a min- 
ute after, for being such a coward. 

When we came to Hawthorn Cottage, there 
seemed to be a great commotion in and about 


“ever. 
events of the afternoon before; but that idea 
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the house opposite. The hired-man was sa® 
dling a horse in the stable, and the elderly gen- 
tleman whom we supposed the head of the fam- 
ily, was running from one place to another with 
great activity. The young lady whom I have 
so often spoken of, was standing at the gateway, 
looking down the road and wringing her hands. 
There was upon her face an expression of an- 
guish which at once awakened my sympathy, 
and I was upon the point of running to her and 
speaking, when she turned away, without per- 
ceiving us, and walked slowly up the carriage 
road. Something had happened to alarm and 
distress our neighbors, but what it was, we could 
not even guess ; and circumstances forbade our 
offering them sympathy and aid. All through 
that peaceful Sunday afternoon, even till night, 
strangers were coming and going, with faces 
upon which was clearly expressed anxiety. 

I confess that Harry and I were somewhat 
curious to know what was going on in that 
mansion of mystery; but we were not destined 


,to be gratified. As before, we heard about mid- 


night the noise of returning wheels, and then the 
sound of many voices; then all was quiet again. 

On Monday morning the haunted house, which 
had figured in my dreams the night previously, 
wore, externally at least, as peaceful a look as 
I half fancied that I had dreamed the 


vanished, when Harry spoke of the matter at the 
breakfast table. 

We came to the conclusion, Harry and I, that 
the house opposite contained some dreadful mys- 
tery which it behooved us to know, if we ex- 
pected to enjoy any more peace and quictness. 
But the question was—how were we to know ? 

Harry insisted upon it, and nearly convinced 
me of the same thing, that the’ matter was so 
suspicious in its aspects, that he or any other 
person was justified in informing the proper 
authorities of the circumstances, and requiring 
them to give an explanation of the mystery. 

For a long time I objected to such a summary 
mode of proceeding ; but I was not proof against 
Harry’s argument, and in the end was obliged to 
confess that such a course was no more than 
justice to the whole neighborhood. 

It is singular how events turn out sometimes ; 
just before Harry went down town, that morn- 
ing, we had a letter come, by which I learned 
that my sister aud her husband had just arrived 
from India, and wished us to meet them in the 
city. That circumstance drov2 our previous 
conversation from my mind, and I think from 
Harry’s mind also, for he made no allusion to it 
during that day or the next. 
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*. We remained two days in the city, and during 
that time Hawthorn Cottage was shat up. The 
meeting with my sister after an interval of sev- 
eral years, the sense of relief from the knowledge 
that in our temporary abode we should not be 
subjected to the terrors of the haunted house, 
made an entirely diffrent person of me; and 
when, towards night, we arrived at Hawthorn 
Cottage, I was in the gayest of spirits. I had 
many pleasant things to think of, not the least of 
which was that, in a fow days, my sister was 
coming to make our little mansion a long visit. 

It was near ten, that same evening, and I had 
put my work away and was meditating the pro- 
priety of retiring for the night, when suddenly, 
as ever, there came to our ears a succession of 
those shrieks which had chilled us with horror 
twice, before. , 

Harry sprang to his feet with the determina- 
tion of discovering the origin of those frightful 
sounds, if such a thing were possible; for the 
repetition of them was almost beyond endurance. 
At the piazza of our cottage, he eame to a full 
stop; there was something singular about the 
‘appearance of the house opposite. From the 
‘side windows flashed a Jong, lurid gleam of 
light, which lit up all objects on that side of the 
house. The shrieks still continued, but in con- 
templating the mansion, we almost forgot them. 

“Good heavens! the house is on fire!’ was 
Harry’s vehement exclamation, as he dashed 
down the steps, leaving me spell-bound at his 
announcement. 

The next moment I rushed into the hall, 
ecized a woolen shawl, and then sped after 
Harry, who had by this time gained the side door 
of the mansion. As I passed up the carriage 
road, tongues of fire leaped from the upper win- 
dows, and a hideous “ha, ha, ha!”’ uttered from 
above, rang in my ears. Harry opened the door 
and passed in without ceremony,! following him. 

There was no one in the room into which we 
entered but the elderly lady whom we had once 
or twice seen. She was running from one place 
to another, gathering up stray articles, but evi- 
dently without much idea of what she was doing. 
Leaving her in my charge, Harry rushed up 
stairs to the immediate scene of the fire. 

It was piteous to see the old lady moving frait- 
lessly about the room, every now and then stop- 
ping to wring her hands. It was no time for 
ceremouy, so I tried to make her understand that 
if she had valuables to save, she had better secure 
them at once. Acting upon my suggestion, she 
went to work actively, and by the time a half a 
Bcore of the other neighbors had arrived, we had 
contrived to save many things. 
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Then followed a scene of confusion that it is 
almost impossible to describe. Harry was here, 
there and everywhere ; sometimes directing those 
who were attempting to extinguish the fire, some- 
times handing up the buckets of water, and 
again helping to remove the furniture. Above 
all the noise and confusion, I, and all of us who 
were down stairs, heard those awful groans and 
shricks, doubly awful fram the circumstances, 
and proceeding apparently from the very room 
where the fire had originated. 

* It soon became evident that no cffort could 
save the house, and the attention of all was now 
turned to the furniture. I looked roand for 
Harry, but he was no where to be found. The 
greater part of us had retreated to the garden, 
driven thither by the intense heat, and it was 
while standing there, that I saw Harry re-appear 
at the door, bearing in his arms the inanimate 
form of the young lady, whom until that mo- 
ment, strange to say, I had forgotten. Iran for- 
ward and received her, and with a little help, I 
had‘soon conveyed her across the street to Haw- 
thorn Cottage. The moment she was somewhat 
recovered, I hurried back to the scene of the fire, 
although my aid was no longer needed. 

It was a grand but awful sight. I had never 
had such a near view of a fire before, and I pray 
that I may never have another. The flames 
leaped up and roared as if they had human 
voices, and we stood breathless, almost over- 
powered by the grandeur of the scene. 

Fortunately Hawthorn Cottage was not en- 
dangered, for the wind bore the flames in an 
entirely opposite direction. I was thinking how . 
I should have felt if our home had gone too, 
enveloped in those awfal tongues of flame, when 
a movement of the crowd about me attracted my 
attention. The crowd nearest the building 
parted, and two men, whom I recofnized as 
Harry and our neighbor with the venerable white 
hair, came slowly along, bearing between them 
the dead body of a man; I knew he was dead by 
the peculiarly listless manner in which his arms 
hung down. 

They came nearer, and impelled by a fascina- 
tion which I could not resist, I retained my place 
while the others fell back. O, shocking sight! 
disfigured and begrimmed with smoke as it was, 
I nevertheless recognized that peculiar face that 
had glared upon me in the country road not 
many Sundays ago. They passed on mourn- 
fully with their burden of senseless clay, and I 
never saw it again. 

The next morning, when we looked out, we 
saw only a smouldering heap of ruins where 
once stood the haunted house. I heard a physi- 
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‘cian once say that it would bea lucky thing, if all 
such consumption-breeding houses could be de- 
stroyed by fire; and as he spoke, he shrugged 
his shoalders and glanced at Hawthorn Cottage. 
I suppose he meant that tho situation was rather 
damp—and indeed we found it so, after living 
there a couple of years. Fever and agae ivn’t 
the pleasantest disease that ever was, and I 
found that Hawthorn Cottage was peculiarly fa- 
vorable to such diseases. I never wholly recov- 
ered until we removed toa home of our own, 
located in a particularly healthy spot. 

The homeless family, father, mother and 
daughter, remained with us a few days, at our 
urgent invitation, and when they went away, we 
had formed an acquaintance with them which 
will last through life. We count them now among 
our best friends. 

A week after the fire, I saidto Harry: ° 

“Thereis one thing thet troubles me, Harry. 
I am certzin you know, and yet you have never 
told me the mystery of that house opposite.” 

“ Haven’t I?” said Harry. “ Well, it is » sad 
subject ; let that be my excuse for not telling 
you.” 

“What was it?” I persisted; and one more 
question—“ who was it that you bore from the 
house that awful night?” = 

“Tho only son of our neighbor, a raving 
maniac ; he was the author of the fire, and per- 
ished in it. That is the whole mystery of the 
house opposite, and Iam thankful that was the 
only mystery. . I hope we shall never be tronbled 
by it any more.” I hoped so too. 





AROTIC PALATHS. 

Bills of fare vary very much, even in Green- 
land. JI have inquired of Petersen, and he tells 
me that the Greenland Esquimaux (there are 
many Greenlanders of Danish origin) are not 
agreed as to which of their animals affords the 
most delicious food; some of them prefer rein- 
deer venison, others think more favorably of the 

oung dog, the flesh of which he asserts, is “ just 
ike the beef of sheep.” He says a Danish cap- 
tain who had acquired the taste, provided some 
for his guests, und they praised his mutton. After 
dinner he sent for the skin of the animal, which 
was no other than a large red dog. This occurred 
in Greenland, where his Danish guests had re- 
sided for many years, far removed from Europe- 
an mutton. Baked puppy isa real delicacy all 
over lolynesia. At the Sandwich Islands I was 
once invited to a feas’, wd had to feign disap- 
pointment as well +3 | could, when told that 
uppy was so extremely scarce it could not 
procured in time, and therefore sucking-pig 
was substituted.— Jf Clintock’s Voyage of the Foz. 
nn 
IDLERS. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as when it stands.—CowreEr. 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 





Mrs. Purxam, John Martin’s portly, bustling 
housekeeper, made delicious soups. Not black, 
greasy compounds, which look as if manufactured 
out of stale dish-water and burnt crusts, and 
taste just as they logk; not weak, frothy mix- 
tures, genteelly diluféd, peppered and salted re- 
minders of the time of Noah and the ark, when 
water was, aceording to historical accounts, quite 
plenty, and beef-shanks couldn’t have been had 
for love or money ; not thick porridges of stewed 
vegetables, enough to make one’s head ache just 
to think of, for pitying the poor potatocs and 
eabbages and turnips at losing their individuality 
in snch a melange. Not any of these, but rich, 
sweet, savory messes, such as would make an 
epicure’s mouth water—the liquid part like am- 
ber jelly, and the different vegetables floating 
about in distinct but harmonious companies—the 
crimson and white and yellow slices of beet and 
carrot and petato, to say nothing of parsnips and 
onions, mingling like rubies and gold and pearis. 
That may be a little extravagant—but never 
mind! Why, it actually used to seem to me as 
though some good old cow (Mr. Martin never 
ate mutton or pork), I mean, rather, some good 
young cow, had made it the direct aim of her life 
to see what a nice specimen of a marrow-bqne 
she could manufacture for Mrs. Putnam’s es- 
pecial benefit in soup making; and as though, 
moreover, she must have been proud of giving 
up the ghost if she could but have foreseen the 
good lady’s success. The cow that could have 
tasted or even smelled of Mrs. Putnam’s soups, 
and then begrudged her a shank, would deserve 
to be put to the rack. 

But I am spending too much time with my 
preface. If anybody thinks mea gomnandigzer, 
from the above eulogy, I just wish they were 
obliged to sit down before a brimming tureen of 
soup such as i have described, and then get up 
and go away without so much asa taste. That 
is all. 

You see it was in this way that I happened to 
know anything about it. Father’s house in the 
city was undergoing repairs, and we, that is, 
mother and I, (for are not the women-people the 
“we” of every establishment?) had decided 
that it would be quite impossible to ighabit it 
while they were going on. To besure, the libra- 
ry, back parlor and sleeping rooms were to be 
kept safe from the despoiling hands of the car. 
penters, painters and paperers; but then, what 
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with the noise and rubbish and general confusion 
and disarrangement of affairs, we solemnly de- 
clared in the face of all papa’s remonstrances 
that we never could stand it in the world—our 
nerves could never endure the shock. Now 
mother might not have been whimsical or fool- 
ish in her opinion, for she was in reality a deli- 
cate, sickly woman, subject to all manner of neu- 
ralgies and nervous headaches, and the dear 
knows what all—bless her heart! Bat as for me, 
& miss of seventeen, about her nerves ! 
I ought to have had my ears boxed. 

Now anything like a hubbub and uproar was 
my especial delight, and it is a wonder that I 
ever thought of evacuating the premises at any 
rate. Indeed, I don’t think the idea would ever 
have grown to a wish if it hadn’t been for the 
curiosity of knowing where we should go to if 
we did. If it had been a little earlier in the year 
we could have retreated to Newport or Saratoga, 
but in the early autumn as it was, there was no 
such thing possible. Father had a perfect horror 
of hotel lodgings, and the idea of hiring a tene- 
ment seemed so extremely funny that I deter- 
mined at once, as recorded above, that my nerv- 
ous system would never pass unshattered through 
so much din as the workmen would make. I 
had heard and read so many absurd house-hunt- 
ing adventures, that my mirth-loving spirit caught 
the cue at once. I determined, if papa would 
not listen to my mother’s importunities, I would 
make the house uninhabitable to him with my 
teasings. 

Alas for human expectations! I succeeded in 
80 far that the house was to be deserted as soon 
as we could find a suitable tenement to remove 
to, and the repairings were to be postponed until 
then. I had volunteered for the house-hunting 
business, and with my head full of anticipated 
curious adventures, was smilingly tying on 
my bonnet one sunny morning, preparatory to 
sallying out for my first trial, when papa came 
in, looking pleased and flurried, and announced 
that my services could be dispensed with, as John 
Martin, his junior partner, had offered him rooms 
in his house for the short time we were to 
homeless. | 

Be it known that this same Mr. Martin was 
@ nice young bachelor, handsome, intelligent, 
and while I am about it I may as well add 
mighty proud and dignified in his ways. He was 
@ frequent visitor at our house, and I should have 
been chgrmed with him, only that proper people 
were my abomination, and he was always so 
grave and quiet that I soon learned to stand in a 
very wholesome but not very agreeable awe of 
him. I was forever afraid of shocking him by 
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my reckless gayety, though to be sure he never 
gave me any reason to entertain such a fear. His 
manner towards me was rather that of a staid 
elder brother to a spoiled and wilful child. 

But I was quite enraged at him (innocent as 
he was of any intention to displease me) for 
spoiling my fun. The idea of spending one, and 
possibly two months, under the same roof with 
him, was perfectly horrifying to me. What with 
my laughing (I had a voice like a young savage’s 
for clearness), romping, singing, dancing, piano 
playing and guitar thrumming, I should quite 
shock him out of his senscs I felt suro. Not, of 
course, that I cared particularly for that—only, 
you see, didn’t I tell you he was young and 
handsome, and a bachelor? Well, then. 

Papa’s look of blank wonder at the indignant 
way in which I snatched my bonnet from my 
head eand marched from the parlor at his an- 
nouncement, made me laugh in spite of myself, 
though I was careful not to indulge the propen- 
sity until I was out of sight. 

Of course it was of no use opposing this new 
arrangement; I knew that to begin with, and 
that my best way was to submit as graciously as 
possible. If there wasn’t a malicious intention 
away down in the bottom of my wicked little 
heart to have my revenge on Mr. John Martin 
before our stay was over, why then my name 
never was Bessie Wheatly. 

We changed habitations immediately. Our 
new residence was a large, elegant mansion, in 
the suburbs of the city. The grounds about it 
were magnificent, and under any other circum- 
stances I should have gone into most extravagant 
rhapsodies of delight and admiration. As it was, 
I had a decided objection to being gratified or 
pleased with anything, so I very haughtily turned 
up my capacious nose to the whole concer, 
house, garden and all. As for my behaviour, if 
my heroine wasn’t in the first person, which 
would render the declaration excessively impo- 
lite, you see, I should say it was abominable. I 
overheard Mrs. Putnam telling Mr. Martin, the - 
second evening after our arrival, that I made 
“noise enough for a regiment of Hottentots.” 
Where the good lady ever saw or heard a regi 
ment of Hottentots is beyond my guessing. 

.“ Well, well, she’s nothing but a child yet,” 
was the answer, for which I was breathlessly 
listening. ‘You mustn’t fret at her. Let her 
make as much noise as she pleases, so Jong as 
she leaves the roof on over our heads.”’ 

Leave the roof on indeed! I would have per- 
formed the feat of lifting it that blessed minute, 
if there had been strength in chagrin and mor- 
tification. 
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Though Mr. Martin was the most courteous 
and attentive of landlords, and quite won upon 
the hearts of both my parents, he and I made no 
headway whatever in the way of becoming 
friends. If the fault had not been altogether 
mine, I should have been sorry. Sometimes he 
brought me his favorite books to read, marking 
passages for my particular notice. They would 
invariably get mislaid or forgotten—did he un- 
derstand that it was not always by chance? If 
he did, he never signified so much; for when he 
would question me about them, and I would tell 
him I had not read them, he would smile in his 
peculiar, quiet way, say “‘ Ah, indeed,” and bring 
me another straightway. Presuming, wasn’t he? 
He offered me flowers, too, sometimes (for 
though we had the range of the garden, we never 
felt at liberty to make free with his floral treas- 
ures). Most commonly his bouquets would get 
thrown down carelessly, a moment after presen- 
tation (at which he never looked annoyed or re- 
sentful in the least)—sometimes torn up or muti- 
lated before his very eyes, or twisted into pellets 
to pelt my canary with; though I believe I was 


once (only once, I assure you) guilty of carrying - 


one to my room, preserving it in a vase of water 
for nearly a week, and then putting it away care- 
fully to dry between the leaves of my Bible. It 
spoiled the book, and of course it was that I cried 
about for nearly three hours one evening a week 
afterward. It wasn’t because Mr. Martin had 
invited me to accompany him to a concert, and 
I had refused him in a rude, unladylike way. O, 
no indeed ! 

When we had been in the house a month, I 
arrived at the wonderful conclusion that I hated 
Mr. John Martin most vigorously. I was helped 
to this understanding by a report that he was en- 
gaged to a beautiful young lady in a neighboring 
city. Mrs. Putnam told me it in confidence. I 
hated him so much that I couldn’t endure the 
thought of there being any such happiness in 
store for him—really I couldn’t! 

Bat about the soup. After Mr. Martin’s in- 
junction not to “fret at me,” the good house- 
keeper had taken a decided and almost childish 
liking to my noisy self; in fact, she took me 
under her especial guardianship, and petted and 
humored me as if Ihad been her own daughter. 
This was how I became acquainted with the most 
delicate, sedulously-guarded s:cret of her life—to 
wit, namely—that she always made Mr. Martin’s 
soups herself. . 

“There wasn’t a woman in the world—she 
didn’t keer if it was the Queen of Bungay (her 
historical and geographical knowledge wasn’t of 
the highest order), who could hold a candle to 
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her in making soup,” she used to tell me, with a 
glow of satisfaction and pride on her comely face. 
“Though there didn’t anybody mistrust,” she in- 
variably added, with an alarmed look ; “‘ and she 
wouldn’t have me tell for the world, that she ever 
meddled with the cooking. She was Mr. Martin’s 
housekeeper, and she hoped she knew her place.” 

Not knowing any one who would be over and 
above interested in this revelation, I was not par- 
ticularly tempted to betray her secret, and so kept 
it—a circumstance which ought togo a little way 
certainly toward refuting the hateful calumnies 
about women, to the effect that none of us can 
keep a secret. I could and did. One day, after 
romping through the garden until I was as wild 
with exercise as an untamed hawk, I went into 
the house most particularly and voraciously 
hungry. I never was one of those delicate dam- 
sels who have a romantic faculty of living on air 
and moonshine—that my plump waist and red 
cheeks would have testified. But still I think 
and always shall think, that my appetite that 
day was somehow an unnatural one. 

It lacked an hour of our dinner-time, but Mr. 
Martin always dined earlier, and asI ran into the 
back hall, my olfactories were greeted with the 
savory smell that, floating from the half-open 
door of the large dining-room, betrayed Mrs. 
Putnam to have been engaged outside of her own 
legitimate sphere again. I repeat it, I was 
hungry. I thought of the lunch I should get at 
home—nothing more than cake and cheese and 
cold coffee, for a whole hour, and my mouth 
watered for a taste of the warm, delicious soup. 
I had half a mind to run in and ask Mrs. Put- 
nam for some, but that would seem so much like 
the action of a greedy child, I was ashamed to 
do it. So I crossed the hall with lingering, re- 
luctant steps. I knew that Mr. Martin had not 
yet arrived, and as I passed the dining-room 
door I saw that the apartment was empty. Mrs. 
Putnam was probably in the kitchen. 

For a moment I wrestled with a most unro- 
mantic temptation. There, before my eyes, on 
the elegantly laid table, smoked the tureen of 
soup, by some forgetfulness of the housekeeper’s, 
left uncovered. Couldn’t I just run in, snatch a 
taste, and run out again? I suppose I ought to 
be ashamed of acknowledging such a very dis- 
graceful and shockingly unlady-like yielding to 
the tempter. I record it for your benefit, reader. 

I tiptoed swiftly and silently into the room, 
and up to the table. Never since the fall of 
Adam was there anything so tantalizing to a 
hungry person’s appetite as that first spoonful of 
soup. It was followed by another and another 
and another, until I kad quite forgotten to keep 
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count of them. The dish which contained the 
liquid temptation was a dainty, exquisite little 
china affuir, scarcely capable of holding a quart, 
and all at once I discovered, to my unexpected 
dismay, that I had made a most suspicious low- 
ering of its contents. Alas, who can tell how far 
the first wrong step may lead one into difficulty. 
What was to be done? There wasn’t a cat or 
a dog on the premises to shoulder the mischief. 
I shonld certainly be found out, and O, that that 
dignified, grave John Martin (whom I hated so 
that I couldn’t endure to have him engaged, you 
know !) should ever hear of me as a soup-stealer ! 
Dear, dear, and he would hear of it ! 

As this distracting thought flew through my 
mind, and while my face was still hot with the 
shame of anticipated discovery, I suddenly be- 
came conscious of the presence of some one be- 
sides mysclf in the room. I dared not look up 
—I hoped it was only Mrs. Putnam—but I felt 
that it was Mr. Martin! My head swam—I 
turned sick and giddy with the quick thrill of 
anger and humiliation, and then with the insane 
idea of cscaping from the consequences of my 
disgraceful action, and taking the evidence of my 
guilt with me, I snatched the tureen (what could 
I have been thinking of?) and started forward 
into the back hall, (that invisible presence had 
made its entrance at another door), pausing there 
an instant, with my heart throbbing so fast and 
loud with fear, that its swift beats were audible, 
and then rushing headlong out of doors into the 
garden—never stopping again in my precipitate 
flight, till I had crouched down half hidden in the 
vines of a summer-house at the very farthest ex- 
tremity of the extensive grounds. 

I set the soup dish on the low arbor seat, and 
looked at it. Yes, I think I did look at it! Eve, 
after eating her apple, might have looked at the 
innocent core much in the same way. Heavens! 
how-I loathed soup just then! I believe to have 
swallowed the tenth part of a teaspoonful would 
havo strangled me. 

‘Quite fond of soup, are you not, Miss Bessie ? 
I hope you found it nice !”” 

My heart sprang to my throat. Paralyzed 
with horror, I could scarcely turn my eyes to- 
ward the speaker. Therp in the door of the 
summer-house, handsome and proud-looking as 
ever, only that there was a wicked light in his 
dark eyes, stood Mr. Martin. 

“If you have completed your meal, as you 
seem to have done, I would respectfully remind 
you that 7 haven’t been to dinner yet.” 

He reached out his hand in a way so wonder- 
fally suggestive, that I never shall forget it till I 
die. What could I do but hand him the half- 
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emptied dish. Did he sce the tears of mortifica- 
tion in my eyes, and the fire that burned in 
scarlet flashes over my face, as I did so? O, 
what a cruel John he was ! 

“ Do not let me rob you. Are you sure you 
have had quite enough ?”’ 

“ Yes—yes, sir,—a great plenty,” I managed 
to gasp out in reply, making a movement to go 
past him. 

He anticipated me. His tall, stalwart figure 
blocked up the doorway so completely, that I 
micht as well have contemplated escaping through 
a key-hole. I did not comprehend the whole of 
the punishment and: torture he intended me to 
suffer, however, until he deliberately commenced 
eating—alternating the very leisurcly employ- 
ment of lifting the spoon to his mouth by glane- 
ing at me! 

“Mrs. Putnam has outdone herself to-day,” 
he said, at last. ‘ This is really delicious ! Don’t 
you think so t” 

I didn’t answer him. How could I? 

“You are sure you had a plenty ?” 

I bowed mechanically. It was the only way 
in which to rid myself for a single instant of the 
quizzical glance of his saucy eyes. 

** And so have I—a plenty.” (Here the spoon, 
rattling against the bottom of the dish, announced 
to me that it was empty.) ‘‘ Mrs. Putnam never 
takes soup herself, and as she usually cooks more 
than enough for one dinner, what do you say to 
eating soup with me always in the future ?” 

There was a strange emphasis on the always. 
Would he show no mercy? 

“ Please, please let me go, Mr. Martin. Iam 
ashamed, and very sorry. Forgive me, dear, 
dear Mr. Martin.” 

I spoke through gushing tears. My distress 
had risen to its climax, I was hardly aware what 
I said, but I was very earnest to escape. 

“Tell me, first, Bessie, what you think of my 
proposal ?” 

‘““Don’t—don’t tease me any longer,” I cried, 
imploringly. ‘You are not a generous victor. 
You have punished me enough.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then stepped back 
@ pace or two. Like a caged bird, suddenly let 
loose, I sprang eagerly forward, but as I was 
flying past him, with a laugh and a rapid move- 
ment, he circled my waist with his arm, and— 

Mrs. Putnam says I am the flightiest little 
minx, for a married woman, that she ever saw. 

We had soup for dinner. It is the anniversary 
of our wedding. John says it is almost as nice as 
that wo had in the arbor, for he insists upon it to 
this day that I helped him eat it. I didn’t, 
though. 


TRUTH WITH CHILDREN. 


(onzrermay.] 
TO MARTI. 





BY 8. L. ALLEN. 


Come home to me! 
I’ve watched for thee, 
And my heart is weary with waiting long; 
The moonlight falls 
On our cottage walls, 
But I hear not, as erst, thy familiar song. 


Have I watched in vain? 
Shall I never again 
Hear thy light, quick step on our cottage floor? 
Will thy soft, low voice 
Make our hearts rejoice, 
And thy presence cheer us, nevermore? 


Will thy footsteps free 
Never stray with me, 
To gather bright flowers to wreathe thy brow? 
Loop up thy hair, 
With its ringlets fair, 
Vor thou art s wife and a mother now. . 


Let thy baby reat 
As now on thy breast, ‘ 
Thou mayst Jook of her with a mother’s pride; 
And thy fond eyes gaze 
On the loved one’s face, 
Who now walks proudly by thy side. 


He is good and true, 
0. joy to you! 
Though you have left us, our sister-band : 
We may never tell, 
For we loved thee well, 
How we miss at home thy busy hand. 


Let the little bird, 
Who thy glad voice heard, 
And flew from heaven to chear our home: 
Let her leave a place, 
For each loved one’s face, 
In thy heart when the olden memories come. 


Let no care-cloud now 
Hover over thy brow 
(For care makes wrinkles, so people say), 
But eunshine shed 
Around Joshua’s head, 
For thy smiles will brighten the darkent day. 
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TRUTH WITH CHELDREN. 


BY 8. P. BRIGHAM. 





LiTtLe Willie Atkins had been saffering in- 
tensely with tle toothache all day. His mother 
had done all in her power to alleviate the pain. 
She had put creosote, camphor and other‘appli- 
cations on the tooth, poulticed and bathed his 
cheek, but all to no purpose. 

“Q, mother!” said Willie, “it does ache so. 
I cannot bear it,” and. he held his face in his 
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hands, with such a low moan, and looked so im- 
ploringly into his mother’s face for relief. “It 
aches so hard.” He sat down on his little stool 
beside her, and laid his head in herlap. She 
soothed and pitied, but could not help him. She 
knew of but one way of relief, and that was to 
have the tooth extracted immediately. How 
could it be accomplished ? was the thought that 
occupied her mind. 

‘“‘ Willie,”’ said his mother, ‘I think we had 
better go down and let Doctor Loomis look at it ; 
he may give you something that will cure it.” 

‘*T’m afraid he will pull it,” said Willie. 

Now the tooth hag troubled him many times, 
but had never pained him so long and so severely 
before, and his mother knew that decayed as it 
was, the only permanent remedy lay in its ex- 
traction, yet she answered : 

““Q, no he wont, I know. I don’t believe he 
will even think it necessary. It wont do any 
harm to have him look at it, you know, and he 
may do something to help it at once.’’ 

Still Willio demurred ; he had a great horror 
of the doctor. Moreover, he had an instinctive 
feeling that something more was meant than the 
mere looking at his tooth. Just then a sharp 
pain shot through his face and he wavered no 
longer. He put on his cap and tippet, took his 
mother’s hand, and went to the doctor’s office. 

“Doctor,” whispered Mrs. Atkins, aside, 
“ Willie is such a timid little fellow, can’t you 
contrive to pull his tooth without his knowing 
it.’’ 

“Trust me,” said the doctor, “I know just 
how to manage such cases,” and he nodded ne: 
nificantly to Mrs. Atkins. 

Willie, as he heard tho whispering, again 
doubted. He imagined his mother and the do¢- 
tor somehow were leagued together against him, 
and he shut his mouth, compressed his little lips 
and resolutely prepared himself for resistance. 

“ And this is the little boy who has suffered. so 
severely with the toothache,” said the doctor, 
coaxingly, a8 he laid his hand on Willie’s head. 
“That needn’t be. I'll try and see what I can do 
to help it. Which tooth is it?” 

Still Willie’s mouth remained firmly shut as 
ever, and no promise of relief which the doctor 
could make, would induce him to open it. 

“ Willie-has such beautiful teeth, doctor—suach 
as you don’t often see in a boy of his age,’ said 
his mother. ‘‘ Why wont you show them to the 
doctor, Willie ?’’ 

“‘ Has le?” said the doctor. 
to see them.” 

Wilkie, flattered by their words, opened his 
mouth and displayed two rows of little white teeth 
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for the doctor’s inspection. Yet feeling a little 
suspicious, he kept a guard on his lips. 

“Upon my word,” said the doctor, “ those are 
fine teeth. I wonder if the back ones look as 
well as the front?” 

Stimulated by praise, Willie quite forgot his 
suspicions, and opened his mouth widely. 

“And this is the naughty tooth, is it?” he 
said, as Willie, reassured by the doctor’s manner, 
pointed out the offending tooth. “I’ve some- 
thing here in my handkerchief which I'll put on, 
and it will be cured forever.” 

Willie looked suspiciously at the handkerchief, 
and secing what ‘he supposed to be the doctor’s 
finger, covered with one end of the handkerchief, 
all ready to make the promised application, 
offered no further objections and allowed the doc- 
tor to hold his head. In a second the tooth was 
out and in the doctor’s hand, almost before he 
knew it! He had put on something that would 


prevent that tooth from ever aching again—some- 


thing which would cure, when nothing else 
would. He had put on the instrument concealed 
in the treacherous handkerchief, and the tooth 
was out and before him I 

But what was it that made Willie spring upon 
his feet, clench his little fists and grow red in the 
face, while he stamped his feet upon the floor? 
_ It was not pain. No, Willie was a courageous 
little fellow, and had he known it, he would have 
made up his mind to bear it like aman. Besides, 
there hadn’t been much pain ; it was a hard tooth 
to ache, but easy enough to pull. Children’s 
first teeth always come easily. What was it, 
then, that made him seize his cap and rush madly 
into the street? He was not mad with pain but 
anger. He felt that gross injustice had been 
done him. His suspicions had been lulled by 
the soft words of the doctor, his vanity had been 
flattered by praises, and lured on by promises of 
immediate relief, he had pointed out, with his 
own finger, the aching tooth. He had been 
cheated, in fact fooled, and angry with himself, 
above all with others, he departed without cere- 
mony. A little time sufficed to restore his equa- 
nimity, the pain was entirely gone, his toothache 
was cured forever, and on the whole, he was glad, 
though he never forgot the way it was done. 

A few days after, Mre. Atkins was sewing at 
the table in her parlor. Her husband was going 
away on the morrow, and it was necessary that 
the garment she was making should be finished 
as speedily as possible. She had scarcely raised 
her eyes the last half hour, so engrossed was she 
in her work, and had not noticed that Willie, who 
had been playing with his blocks and marbles at 
her feet all the afternoon, had disappeared from 
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the room. Suddenly missing him, she looked up 
just in time to see him retracing hie steps from 
the store yoom, casting shy glances from right to 
left, to see if he had been discovered. Now in 
this store-room was a box of remarkably fine 
oranges, which Mrs. Atkins’s brother had sent 
from New Orleans. They had rapidly disap- 
peared of late, and seeing Willie’s frightened and 
guilty looks, her suspicions naturally fell on him. 
She was right; he had been in the store-room and 
had eaten two large, fine oranges. 

“Willie,” said she, angrily, “‘you’ve been 
stealing my oranges. Aren’t you ashamed ?” 

‘‘ Indeed I haven’t, mother. I haven’t seen an 
orange this week. I have been down in the gar- 
den playing with Juno.” 

“Now, Willie,” said his mother, “ you know 
you are telling a lie; you haven't been in the 
garden ; you’ve been eating my oranges.” 

“‘ Indeed, mother, I haven’t.” 

“But I saw you. I looked in at the keyhole 
and saw you eating them.” 

Now this was proof positive. Willie, finding 
he had been seen, acknowledged his fault, and 
his mother punished him for the falsehood he 
told, while she had told two herself to make him 
confess one! She had not seen him eat the 
oranges, neither had she looked through the key- 
hole. She had not even arisen from her seat ! 

The next day they were all in the garden, and 
Willie, who had been watching his opportunity, 
thought it a capital chance to get another taste of 
the oranges. He quickly repaired to the store- 
room, but he had grown wiser from yesterday’s 
experience, and was determined that the tell-tale 
keyhole should reveal no more secrets, so he shut 
the door and quickly filled it with paper on the 
inside. He commenced eating as composedly 
and with as keen a relish as if eating his dinner. 

Is there no still voice to speak to him and tell 
him what a wicked act he is committing * Hasn’t 
his mother ever taught him how wrong it is to 
lie and steal? Yes, she has told him often. 
Why is it, then, that her words have made no 
impression on the boy, and he acts deliberately 
and in direct violation of her instruction? Ah, 
her own example is wanting to seal them. 

After he had finished his feast, he pulled the 
paper from the keyhole and ventured boldly 
forth, for this time he knew nobody had seen 
him. He had gone only as far as the hall, when, 
unfortunately, he met his mother, who just com- 
ing in from the garden. 

“< Willie,” said she, sternly, “ you’ve been again 
at my oranges.” 

‘“‘ What makes you always accuse me of doing 
a thing, when you don’t know whether I’ve done 
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it or not?” asked Willie, when a new thought 
occurred to him. 

‘I don’t,” said his mother; ‘I do know.”’ 

“Did you see me ?” 

“ Yes, I saw you.” 

“How? Did you look through the keyhole 
again to-day ?”’ 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I looked through 
the keyhole and saw you.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Willie, triumphantly ; 
‘‘you didn’t, I stopped it up on the inside!” 
And he laughed loud and long, and capered 
about the room in perfect joy. 

He had been upon the point of denying the 
charge, but seeing his mother was going to get 
caught in her own trap, he willingly confessed, 
for the sake of having the satisfaction of detect- 
ing her in a falsehood. 

“Wasn't that capitally done?” thought he. 
“She couldn’t come it over me that time, not 
she. I’ve got learned !” 

What had he learned? He had learned not to 
trust his mother ; he had learned that she would 
deceive him whenever it suited her purpose. She 
had lost a few oranges, it is true, but she had lost 
what was infinitely greater—her son’s confidence 
in her word. Poor, weak, misguided woman ! 
Are these the principles you instill into his 
young, susceptible mind? Is this the way you 
train that immortal soul God has given you to 
fit for heaven? If your son grows up undutifal 
and rebellious; if your hair turns white with 
anxiety and sorrow; if he meets with a miser- 
able end, you cannot absolve yourself. God 
forbid there should be many such mothers ! 

But let us present the opposite picture, and see 
if a more truthful mode of managing children is 
not more efficacious. 

Willie Atkins had not been gone from the doc- 
tor’s office an hour, when Harry Gordon and his 
mother came in. He, too, had come to have a 
tooth extracted, not an aching one, but a strong, 
sound, well tooth, which was growing directly 
inside another, what the doctors call a “‘ tusk.” 
It was necessary that it should be immediately 
extracted, to allow the other to grow in its proper 
place. Harry’s mother had explained all this to 
him before he came. She had shown him how 
his mouth would be disfigured if the tooth were 
allowed to grow; that although the pain would 
be considerable, yet it would not last long, and 
if he resolutely made up his mind he could bear 
it. Harry came fully prepared to stand the try- 
ing ordeal like a man. 

Determined as he was to be courageous, his 
heart did flutter so it could almost be seen to beat 
under his jacket as he saw the doctor with the 


dreaded instrument in his hand. In a tremulous 
voice he asked the doctor: ‘ Will it hurt much?” 

‘**O, no, not in the least! Inever hurt good 
little boys like you, do I, Mrs. Gordon?” he re- 
plied, appealing to that lady. - 

“I did not know teeth could ever be extracted 
without pain. Yes, Harry, I should think it 
must hurt you, perhaps a good deal ; but I think 
you can bear pain, can’t youn?” said his mother. 

The doctor looked surprised; it wasn’t the 
way he was in the habit of managing children. 
He had had many difficult cases, but had always 
practised deception of this kind. Harry shut his 
eyes, kept tightly hold of his mother’s hand, and 
moved not or groaned, as the tooth, with a jerk 
which nearly took his head with it, came out of 
his mouth. It was a bad tooth to pull, and had 
two long prongs. 

“Did I stand it well, mother?” said Harry. 

“Nobly, bravely, my son!” And Mrs. Gor- 
don kissed him tenderly, and stroked his curly 
hair with all a mother’s fondness. 

Harry stepped high and ptoudly as he walked 
home, and felt that he had undergone a difficult 
surgical operation. The pleasure he experienced 
far more than counterbalanced the pain he had 


suffered. 
“ Did it hurt you much?” said his father, as 


he listened to an account of the morning’s trans- 
actions when he came home to dinner. 

“Yes, it did a great deal; but mother told me 
it would before I went, and I made up my mind 
to bear it well.” 

“Harry,” said his mother, in the evening, 
“was it my ball of red yarn you were playing 
with yesterday in the garden ?” 

‘‘Q, no, mother, it was a red leather ball Ed- 
die Pratt lent me.” 

His mother believed him. Harry had never 
told her a lie, and why should he? his mother had 
never told or acted a falsehood to him. 

Dear little Harry Gordon; you'll never go far 
astray with such a mother as you have to guide 
you! You dwell in the sunshine of love and 
truth. Mothers, if you wish to be honored and 
respected by your children, deal honestly with 
them by word and act. 





THE EUTHANASIA OF NATURE. 

Said a distinguished foreigner from continen- 
tal Europe, when shown a sketch of our autum- 
nal scenery, before he had seen it in nature, 
“This is a caricature ;” but when he had wit- 
nessed it, ‘‘ The drawing, ? said he, ‘does not 
come up to nature.” That a strange country 
must America be,” once said the simple minded 
Nestorians of Persia, when hooking at the same 
drawing, ‘“ what a strange country must America 
be, where the people live in wooden houses and 
the trees are painted.”—Dr. Hitchcock. 
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A LOYAL HUNGARIAN LADY. 
On the death of King Albert, of Hungary, a 
werful party desired to offer the throne to the 
ing of Poland, while Queen Elizabeth (the 
widow of King Albert) naturally wished to re- 
tain it for the son whose birth she confidently 
anticipated, and as one step towards this end she 
resolved to get possession of the mysterious 
‘‘ golden round,” from which a consecrating in- 
fluence was supposed to emanate. Helena Kot- 
tanner, a lady-in-waiting, and a kind of instruc- 


tress to the voung princess, lier daugliter, con- 
sented to assist her in this undertaking, though 
fully aware that she thereby incurred deadly 
peril. It would take too much space to recount 


the various difficulties that occurred, and the pe- 
tience and courage by which they were sur- 
mounted, until the final moment when the three 
locked doors, by which the crown was guarded, 
had all been broken through, and Helena sat 
alone in the middle of the night listening, while 
her accomplice in the innocent theft fastened on 
the other locks prepared for the purpose, that the 
loss migcht not be immediately discovered. The 
sacred crown was then sewn up in a crimson 
velvet cushion, bat it bad still various adventures 
to pass through before it got to Komorn and was 
delivered to the queen. One of these was the 
narrowly cacaping being sunk a with its 
i 


uardians, and a party of noble ladics, in the 
anybe. 
‘“‘ When we got to the place where we were to 


dine,” writes Helena, “‘my trusty companion 
took the cushion containing the crown, and carried 
it into the chamber and Taid it on a table oppo- 
site me, so that it remained all the time under 
my eyes ; and when we had dined he took it and 
laid it on the sledge as before, and we drove on 
till it was quite dark at night when we got to the 
Danube. This was still covered with ice, but the 
ice was thin in some places, and when we got to 
the middle of the river the carriage that held the 
young ladies broke in and upset, and they could 
not see one another, and raised a great scream- 
ing. I was very much frightened, too, for I 
thought nothing but that we and the sacred 
crown were going to the bottom of the river. 
Bat God was our helper, so that no one got un- 
der the ice, but some of the things that were in 
the carriage fell in and were lost. And I took 
the Duchess of Silesia, and the first of the young 
ladies, with me on the sledge, and so wigh God’s 
help we got across, and so did the others.’ 

he sacred crown arrived at Komorn almost 
in the same hour in which the head on which it 
was to be placed made its appearance in the 
world, but Frelena’s cares were not yet over. It 
is, or was, considered indispensable to a Hangs, 
rian sovereign, not only that he should wear thi 
particular corona regni, but that he should be 
crowned by the Archbishop of Grau, and at 
Weissenburg; and as, three months after his 
birth, it was deemed fitting that the young Lad- 


islaus shonid go through this ceremony, another 


perilous journey had to be undertaken, through 
a country mostly indisposed to the royal party. 
The crown, wrapped carefully in cloths, was 
laced in the straw at the bottom of the young 
e's cradle, “for his grace did not yet-lie upon 

fi , and we put by rhe side of ita long spoon, 
etch as is used to make pap, so that if anybody 
put his hand into the cradle he would think there 
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were only the things for making the noble kine’s 


ap. 

: Khe cradle was carried by four men in armor 
—Helena and the nurse riding by the side of it, 
but sometimes it rained, so that the “neble 
king’ got wet, and Helena had to take off her 
own mantle to cover him; sometimes the dust 
blew into his grace’s eyes so that he could not 
see, and sometimes his grace roared so lustily 
that Helena was obliged to dismount and take 
him out ‘of his cradle and carry him on foot 
through the marshes. In this manner they made 
their entrance into Weissenburg, the knights 
having also alighted, and formed in a circle, with 
drawn swords, round the tiny monarch and the 
crown, which appears the most important per- 
sonality of the two. 

Here we must leave the faithful Helena, who, 
we are glad to find, had the honor of holding 
the “noble king” at his coronation at St. 
Stephen’s altar, und, moreover, of receiving on 
her arin the blow of the sword given when his 
Brace was dubbed a knight, andl subsequently 

olding him up in a cloth of gold to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. His grace himself, as she 
nae remarks, “had little joy in his corona- 
tion, for he wept with a lond voice, so that he 
could be heard through the whole church ;’’ but, 
at least, his subjects coald loyally remark, “ that 
they should have taken it for the voice of a child ° 
a year old.” —Lady’s Newspaper. 





ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

A cértain cattle dealer in Irvine is frequently 
in the habit, when visiting Ayr market on Tues- 
days, of leaving his dog behind him. On these 
occasions, upon missing his master, the animal 
has been frequently known to take the next train 
to Ayr, visit the cattle market, and, not finding 
the object of his search, return again to Irvine. 
His conduct has often attracted the notice of the 
guards on the line, and his movements have been 
watched. But we have not heard by what class 
he is accustomed to travel, and at what rate he is 
charged.—A gentleman’s dog having been con- 
victed of sheep stealing, he told a man to shoot 
him the following morning. The dog was lying 
in the room at the time, and apparently listening 
to the conversation. Whether he understood it 
or not, I will not pretend to determine; bit the 
— first time the door was open he bolted out, 
and never again came within reach of his old 
master.— .Jforris. 


WINE IN SPAIN. 

In the “Blue Book,” just published, on wine- 
producing countries and the vine disease, we 
read that a “proprietor of vineyards on the 
Huesca, in Arragon, assured Mr. Lumley that 
the drought of the preceding summer was 80 t 
and the vintage so plentiful, that it would have 
been easier for him to irrigate his vineyards with 
wine than with water. Again, unable to find 
room for his new stock of wine, or to get rid of it 
at even one real cantaro (about a half-cent 
per gallon), and there being a scarcity of earth, 
jars or vats, he was obli to throw away the 
whole of thet vear’s vintage. Many of the dis- 
tricts of Onl *, stile are equally prolific. Wine, 
in fact, is che than water, and it is not un- 
usual for bricklayers to mix their mortar with 


wine instead of water.”—TZraveller. 


SHE FEORIST. 


The Florist. 


Without is neither gold nor ; 
Within, for birds, the birch-logs sing; 
Yet, summer-like, we sit between 
The autumn and the spring.—J. G. Warrrrms. 


Moisture in Plant-Houses. 
It isa great mistake, which even gardeners make, in 








keeping their greenhouses far too dry in the winter. A | 


little reflection will easily show this. Frema the time the 
plants are housed till the time they go out, there is 
almost always @ very great difference in the outside and 
teeide temperature. So long as this is the case, the glass 
beimg much colder than the inside. condensation is per- 
petually going on; besides the heated alr and moisture 
are constantly passing out through every nook and cran- 
ny, taking away an immense volume of moisture. When- 
ever your fires are strong, or a great difference exists be- 
tween the external and internal temperature, see that 
there is no lack of moisture. If the house is low and 
amall, by well damping the floor all over whenever dry, 
no harm will come; but if the houses are large and lofty, 
ten evaporating pans should be pieced on the flues and 
pipes, im addition to wetting the floor. One great benefit 
of shutters to houses consists in their preventing excessive 
condensation taking place during cold clear nights. 





A Himt to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily-attained show of evergreens 
may be had by « very simple plan, which has been found 
to answer remarkably well on a small acale. If geranium 
branches, taken from luxuriant and healthy trees just 
before the winter sets In, be cut as for slips and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few days, 
shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue if 
the finest vigor all the winter. By placing a number of 
bottles thus filled in s flower-basket, with mom to conceal 
tlie bottles. a show of evergreens is easily ensured for the 
whole season. They require no fresh water. 

Begonia Incarnata. 

This is another plant whieh should be mentioned here, 
it sow being the season when calis are constantly made 
for bouquets and cut flowers. The begonia produces 
through the winter months a profusion of flowers, the 
color of which ts good by artificial light. Its real color, 
as its name implies, is a beautiful flesh, inclining to pink ; 
while it is sometimes found nearly white. It is very easily 
strock from cuttings at any season of the year, but is best 
done in February or March. When struck, pot off into 
small pots, and stop any growth likely to take the lead. 
Petunia Imperialis. . 

Phis novelty first became known here in 1856, being 
sent from the Reyal Nursery, Slough, England. It has 
pew become a great favorite, though mot at all common. 
It Is as double as a fine carnation ; and as it is disposed to 
bloom abundantly, with s short, stout, vigorous habit, it 
will become s great favorite for “ pot culture.”? The spe 
chen we saw was white, very double and sweet-scented. 
Its fragrance partakes something of tie ten-week stock. 
They are very suitable for parlor plants, and if preperty 
tieated, will bloom abundantly all winter. 

Siniaruba. 

The false quassia. Stove pluitts with showy flowers, 

natives of the West Indies, nearly allied t6 quassia. 
30 
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The Poilyanthus. 

As a greenhouse plant, to arrange and give variety with 
Chinese primulas, pansies, daisies, etc., the beautiful poly- 
anthus is well adapted. There are several double kinds, 
with white, yellow, copper, salmon, lilac, purple and vari- 
egated flowers, all of which would do well, besides many 
single kinds with exquisite markings. This plant, it le 
well known, forms one of the number of plants usually 
termed by Europeans, ‘‘ Florists’ Flowers,’ all of which 
are single, and somewhat too tender for general cultiva- 
tion. The only difficulty lies in summer, and which 
nearly vanishes, if the old roots are parted in the spring. 
For soil, use good turfy loam, slightly sandy; if destitute 
of vegetable matter, add a little well rotted leaf mould or 
rottep manure. In this the plant will grow to perfection, 
and afford an abundance of flowers. 





Common flowering Plants. 

There is nothing too commbn, or betokening stinginese, 
want of taste or poverty, in having the oldest and simplest 
plant well grown and bloomed in a pot; everybody loves 
to see them. Look in almost any extensive greenhouse, 
and you will see a fair proportion of the plants are those 
common to almost any garden. Not one of them but the - 
poorest man in the next village might have st his window, 
and yet everybody admires them. Fashion, as in all 
other things, devotes most care to costly plants; but will 
anybody say that a window filled with verbenas, violets, 
mignonettes, convolvull and asters does not look as bright 
and pleasant as one in which we see Japan lilies, Cape | 
jasmines, lsopogon, hibbertia, and other rare and expen- 
sive flowers? P 


Roses. | 

We will give here the names of a few reses, which have 
been thoroughly tested :—Chipetowsikoff, a large deep 
crimson blossom; Jules Margottin, one of the hardiest 
roses under cultivation, bearing a bright erimson flower; 
Rosini Margottini, a very fragrant blossom, deep carmine, 
which opens best in showery weather; Madame Rigeaus, 
dark pink tinged with white. a moderate grower, but 
should find a pisee in every garden or greenhouse; Lord 
Raglan, this is one of the darkest crimson roses known, as 
in some parts it approaches a biack—it is a hardy and 
vigorous grower. 

Ximinesgia. 

Annual and perennial flowers, natives of Mexico, with 
brilliant yellow flowers, which will grow in any common 
garden soil. They are coarse growing but very showy. 
There are two biennial species, which should be kept in a 
frame during winter, and transplanted to the open border 
in the spring. 


Votkameria. 

Nearly all the plants formerly included in this genus 
have béen removed to clerodendram, and {t now contains 
onty two species—one stove-shrub, with white flower 
from the West Indies, and the other e half-hardy tree, - 
with beautifal purple flewers, from Nepaul. 


Bucalyptus. 

Australian trees of enormous ise, some species of which 
are growh in Bngland se greenhouseshrabs. They 
be grown tn loam and peat, and ave propagated by eub- 
tings which are very Giffeuls to strike. 


Symphoricazpes. 
very slightly known and rarely used. 
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Cnrious fMlatters. 


Singular Suffering. 

Theodore Rougeot recently died in Bangor, Maine, after 
a life of singular suffering. When thirteen years of age 
he was taken with inflammatory rheumatism, and was 
almost helpless for two years; he then recovered, but in 
two years thereafter was attacked again, and continued 
entirely helpless and confined to his bed for eighteen 
years! There was but one joint (that of one thumb) that 
he could move. He was obliged to be bolstered np in bed 
in one position, partly in a sitting posture, for the eighteen 
years; he could talk and read well, but could not other 
wise atir or move; his food was made very fine, and sucked 
up or mumbled over in his mouth, as his jaws were im- 
movable; he was nothing but skin and bone. yet his ap- 
petite and general health were good. His mind was clear, 
his memory good, and he was a person of considerable in- 
telligence and quite s reader. He lived with his parents 
s couple of miles from Bangor, and was kindly cared for 
by a paticnt and attentive mother and other relatives 
during his long and tedious illness. 








Wonderful. 

The Charleston Courler publishes an account of a re- 
markable African boy, living in Savannah, blind, and in 
feature resembling an idiot. Hts only wonderful gift fs 
the power of musical composition and execution, and this 
fe entirely natural. He plays upon the piano forte, sud 
has only to heara piece once to re-produce it, not only 
accurately, but with the same shades of expression which 
the performer gave to it. His touch is said to be wonder- 
fully delicate, while at the same time it has great force. 
That the boy’s talent is not alone a development of the 
faculty of memory snd the power of imitation, is shown 
by his improvisations, which the paper alluded to com- 
mends as of exceeding beauty. The countenance of the 
child when he is not under the influence of -music is said 
to be almost repulsive, vacant and ugly. But the mo- 
ment his fingers call the sound from his instrument, his 
face lights up with inspiration, and becomes absolutely 





Kitten reared by a Ferret. 

A laborer some years since having a female ferret, with 
four young ones about a week old, and requiring food for 
them, robbed a cat of a kitten of about the samé age, and 
threw it into the hutch, expecting it to be immediately 
killed. To his surprise, as soon as it began to ery the fer- 
ret placed it with {ts young, suckled it, and it thrived, 
and became a fine cat. After it grew up it was always 
partial to the ferrets, and they were often seen at play 
together. Another laborer informed us that he had a cat 
which, being deprived of its kitéens, suckled a young rab- 
bit that he had brought it about a fortnight old, and that 
the rabbit and its foster mother gambolled together, to 
the great amusement of his childsen and others. 

The Robin. 

In one of Mary Russell Mitford’s fairylike notes, written 
within three weeks of her death, she says :—'' I am eome- 
tinses wheeled from my. fizeside to the window; and about 
&@ month ago a redbreast came to that window and tapped. 
Of course we answered the appeal by fixing a little tray 
outside the window-sill, and keeping it well supplied with 
bread and crumbs; and now he pot only comes himself, 
but hab introdueed his kinefolk and friends. Think how 
great a pleasure!’? 


Fickleness of Fortune. 

The Albany Standard relates the following instance of 
vicissitude of fortune :—'* A few years ago one of the most 
active and succesafal business men in the city of Hudson 
was Leonard Wells. Everything he touched turned into 
mopey. He once made $10,000 in an hour by a purchase 
and sale of a piece of real estate. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Wells was worth $70,000. Shortly after luck turned 
agtinst him. He lost $31,000 by buying stock in the 
Hudson and Berkshire Railroad. This was followed by 
other losses caused by endorsements. In less than eight- 
een months Mr. Wells passed from affluence to extreme 
poverty—from being worth $70,000, to being worth not 
one cent. Mr. Wells ie now a resident of Albany, and 
earns 8 living for bimeecif and family by peddling candies, 
apples and doughnuts. We are happy to say that he 
bears the decrees of fate with becoming philosophy. He 
is as cheerfal to-day as he was when he was knowns as & 
‘man of fortune.’ He earns an honest living, and is de- 
termined to enjoy it.” 

Curious Oasualty. 

A singalar and ¢ruly affiicting casualty occurved in 
Otsnstead, Cuyahogs county, New York, lately. A bright 
little lad of three or four years of age, son of Mr. Briggs, 
Grishing to see the men dress hogs, his mother put on his 
cloak, and the father placed him in the branches of an 
apple tree, where he could look on and be out of the way. 
The child was perched near by his father, and directly 
over where persons frequently passed to bring hot water, 
etc. Nothing unusual was observed, but when, after 
some time, the father lifted down his little son, to his 
horror he found him dead! The cloak had caught on a 
limb and strangied the child. 


Effecte of Chicory upon the Hyes. 

It has been observed in Vienna, that those employed in 
chicory-grinding are much troubled with affections of 
the eyes; and J. IW. Slater. in a lecture delivered at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Sheffield, England, has stated 
that a young man of that town, by trade a coffee-roaster, 
was in the habit of reading for two hours at night, after 
coseluding his work. Whenever he has been roasting 
chicory be finds himself unable to read—not from an 
outward irritation of the eye, but, as he phrases it, from 
& feeling of *‘ deadness’’ in that organ. All this serves to 
proves that chicory has a specifically injurious effect upon 
the optic nerve. 


A malicious Will. 

A very odd case of petty malice in will-making was that 
of a man who, not having a penny in the world, left a 
will, in which he bequeathed to his friends and acquatn- 
tances large estates in various parts of Engiand, money 
in the funds, rings, jewels and plate. His inducement 
was the prospect of the delight of his friends at first learn- 
ing about the rich possessions which were to be theirs, 
and then the bitter disappointment at finding how they 
had been hoazed. 


Geological Fact. 

An artesian well in Savannah was bored to the depth of 
980 feet, a year since, when an obstruction was met it was 
impossible to penetrate or remove by pressure. Several 
hundred tons weight were placed on the tubing, and there 
they rested for nearly s year without any effect. On the 
day before the shock of earthquake felt in South Carolina 
and Georgia Deo. 30, however, the weights triumphed, 
and the tubing sunk thirty feet below the ground. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Discovery. 

The Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien states that Mr. Ma- 
riette lately found near a mummy discovered at Thebes 
various curious articles, amongst which were these :—Ten 
gold bracelets for the legs, two other bracelets formed of 
pearls put on gold threads, another of gold, well executed, 
bearing mythological symbols; a gold diadem ornamented 
with mosaics and surmounted by two sphynxes, a mirror 
with gold ornaments, figure of a king standing in a 
boat with two divinities pouring water on his head and 
two birds flying above him; a figure of a boat in gold, 
containing ten silver figures of sailors rowing and one of a 
person singing at the prow; & poniard with a gold scab- 
berd, the blade being the finest specimen of Egyptian 
workmanship yet discovered, and containing encrusted in 
{t a piece of bronze, on which are various ornaments and 
hieroglyphs; and a hatchet, the blade of which is in gold, 
and the handle ornamented with gold. 


qn 


A French Belle a Hundred Years ago. 


Madame de Geniis, in her Memoirs, describes the train- | 


ing she underwent to fit her for Parisian society in the 
last century :—'' I had two teeth pulled out; I had whale- 
bone stays that pinched me terribly; my feet were im- 
prisoned in tight shoes, with which it was impossible for 
me to walk; I had three or four thousand curl-papers put 
on my head, and I wore, for the first time in my life, s 
hoop. In order to get rid of my country attitudes, I ha@ 
an iron collar put on my neck; and, as I squinted a little 
at times, I was obliged to put on goggles as soon as I 
awoke in the morning, and these I wore for hours. I 
was, moreover, not a little surprised when they taiked of 
giving me a master to teach me what I thought 1 knew 
well enough already—to walk. Besides all this, I was for- 
bidden to run, to leap, or to ask questions.” 


Romantic Marriage. 

A marriaga, which has been brought about in @ very 
romantic manner, was celebrated at St. John’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Greeneck, Scotland, lately. Mr. Thomas Pyndred, 
of Dublin, a member of the orchestra of the Theatre Koy- 
al, was on board the royal mail stesmerPersia last sum- 
mer on & voyage from New Xork, when a lady passenger, 
Miss Marie Kohl, of Berne, Switeerland, fell overboard, 
the ship then being under full steam. Mr. Pendred leap- 
ed after ber, and was the means of saving her life, and 
this gallant action led to the happy event which has 
taken piace. 


Lightning and Fish. 
Throughout the West Indies, on mornings after a die- 


play of sheet-lightning, immense quantities of needle- 
shaped fish are found congregated at the mouths of rivers. 
The firat day after the lightning they are caught and sold 
in the markets, and are then a delicate food. The second 
day they are still found, but more developed, having be- 
come larger, coarser, and having black heads. They are 
then but little eaten. The fact is undeniable that these 
creatures appear after sheet-lightning, and at no other 
times. 





Strange Custom. 
A peculiar custom prevails at Norham, Durham, that if 


the banns of marriage be thrice published, and the mar- 
riage does not take place, the refusing party, whether 
male or female, pdys forty shillings to the vicar, as a 
penalty for ‘‘ scorning the Church.” 
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Sagacity of the Bear. 

That wild beasté of” all. Rigds‘ere s¢hred away by fire is 
a well known fact; but the hungry bear is of so cunning 
a nature, that it even sets at defiance the flaming circle, 
which would at other times sfford a secure protection to 
the sleeping traveller. It is true that the bear does not 
venture to croas the fiery barrier, but it contrives to avoid 
the difficulty in a most ingenious manner. Going to the 
nearest stream, it immerses itself in the water eo as to 
saturate its fur with moisture, and then returning to the 
spot where the intended prey lies asleep, the animal rolls 
over the flaming embers, quenching the fire, and then 
makes its attack upon the sleeper. This curious fact is 
well known among the natives. of Siberia, so that they 
have good grounds for the respect.in wisielt they hold the. 
bear's intellsotua) powers. 

The Bird of the Tolling Bell. 

Among the highest woods and deepest glens of Brasil a 
sound is sometimes heard, so singular that the noise 
seeps quite unnatural; it is like the distant and solemn 
tolling of a chureh-bell struck at intervals. This extra- 
ordinary noise proceeds from the arawonda. The bird 
site at the top of the highest trees in the deapest forests, 
and though constantly heard in the most desert places, ft 
is very rarely seen. It ic impossible to conceive anything 
of more solitary character than the profound silence of 
the woods, broken only by the metaitfe and almost super. 
natural sound of thf invisible bird, coming from the alr, 
and seeming to follow wherever you go. The arawonda le 
white, with a circle of red round its eyes; ite size is about 
that of a small pigeon. 


Semnambulism. 

The majority of mankind are inelined to believe that a 
sleep-walker is guided’ by a providential instinct, which 
leads him safely across parapets, along the edges of preci- 
pices, and through fordable streams, landing him unhurt 
on the rafe side. Many surprising feate of this kind have, 
indeed, been accomplished, but they must be regurded as 
exceptional. Recently,an American editor of high repute 
took a fatal leap from a precipice whilst in a state of som- 
nambulism; and a young man in London, whilst sleep- 
walking, raised the window of his room, and leaped inte 
the street, fatally fracturing hie skull. Those who behold 
a sleep-walker should not refrain, either from metives of 
tenderness or curiosity, from waking the aleeper. It is 
wrong to do so sbruptly; but the unfortunate person. 
should be carefully and gently rousdd. 


ene meee 


A Dog with s wooden Leg. 

Mr. Robert Howard, landlord of the Railway Inn, near 
the Droyleden Railway station, England, has in his pos- 
seesion a Scotch terrier with a wooden Jeg, which runs 
about with a ecarcely perceptible limp. The dog had its 
right fore foot amputated by an express train several 
monthe ego, and « veteriuary surgeon from Manebester 
being informed thes it was a favorite pat;not only dreesetl 
ite wounds, but shortly afterwards suppiied it- with an 
artificial limb, of which it appears somewhat proud. 


Remarkabie. 

Mies Phede Newbegin, who ts ia Nantucket, letely, 
at the advanced ageef 923 years & months, lenves 2 sister 
nearly 90 years of age, with whom she hae slept every 
night for eighty-eight years, with the exception of three 
weeks during childhood. when Mary, the surviving sister, 
went to Newburyport with her mother. The deceased 
never left the island. 
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The Gousewitfe. 


Olinkers in Stoves. 

Persons troubled with elinkers adhering to the lining of 
their stoves or furnaces, may be interested in knowing, 
says the Scientific American, that by placing a few oyster 
shells {n the grate, while the fire is ignited, the clinkers 
will soon become loosened so as to be readily removed 
without the danger of breaking the lining. We have 
tried this remedy; end while the chemical ection is fn- 
volved in mystery,  actomplished the result t our 
satisiac tion. 

ED 


Vermicelli Pudding. 
Soak four ounces of vermicelli im cold water for ons 


hour; pour the water off, put on the fire with a quart of 
sweet milk, shake it tl i¢ bolls, draw it aside until the 
mifik is all soaked in. Beat up four egys with two ounces 
of dugar; mince two ounces of lemon-peel. Mix all t¢- 
gether, and bake in a pudkiing-dish. If bofted, it wit! re- 
quire six eggs instead of four. Put in a buttered stmpe, 
and boll two hours. 


ea 


Take Jamaica ginger-rest, two sad a half ounces; boil- 
ing water, one pint; lump suger, two and a half pounds ; 
citric acid, two drachnas ;. bruise the ginger-root, infuse it 
four bours in the water, and to the strained liquor add 
the sugar, and dissolve it with the aid of heat; remove the 
eoum, and lestly add the eltric acid. 


A plain Custard. 

Boil a pint of new milk, keeping a little back to mix 
with a tablespoonftil officer. Thicken the milk with the 
finur, jet it cool e little, and. then e4d one egg well beaten. 
Bweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again and stir until 
the egg burns, but do not let it boll. A litele lemon or 
almond may be added: 

How to preserve Ladies’ Furs. 

Fine furs should be kept ina cold place. An expert 
enced dealer will tell, the moment he puts his hand on a 
piece of fur, if it has been lying in o warm, dry atmos- 
phere; it renders the fur harvh, dry and shabby, entirely 
destroying the rich, mncoth softness which it will have if 
kept im a cold reom. 


Wel Broth. 

Giean half a pound of small eels, and set them on with 
three pints of water, some pursicy, one slice of onion, a 
few peppercorns ; let them simmer till the eels are-breben, 
and the broth good, or seduced toe pint anda helf. Add 
eal, and strain it off. It is very nutritious. 
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Beef Tea. 


Ous one pound of fleshy beef. in thin slices; simmer. 


with a.quert of water an hour and a half after it has once. 
boiled and been skimmed. Senson, if approved; but is 
wents generally only a little salt. 
Hasence of Ginger. 

Bruise four ounces of Jamaica ginger, and put it into a 
piutiof rectified spiritsef wine. Lot it resnain « fortnight, 
them press and fileer %. ee en 
bewdded, if wished. 

Mags. 

An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten and mixed 
with a besin of milk, makes s breakfast more supporting 
than tes alone 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


To keep Beds well aired. 

Nothing more is necessary than to fill a large stone bot- 
tle with boiling water, and to put it into the bed, which, 
with the bolster and pillows, should be pressed round it 
in a head. It is astonishing the number of hours it wifi 
be found warm. By this simple contrivance no one need 
fear giving a friend a damp bed, even if it is only done 
once 8 fortnight. Care must be taken to have the bottle 
weil corked, and, to prevent accidents, it would be as well 
to tie it down. 


Arrowroot. 

It is very necessary to be careful not to get the eoun- 
terfit sort; if genuine, it is very nourishing, especially 
for persons with weak bowels. Prt into a sucepen helfe 
pint of water, a gless Of sherry, or a spoonfal of brandy, 
grated nutmeg, and fire sugar; boil up once, then 
mix it by degrees into # dessert spoonful of arrowroot, 
previously rubbed smooth with two spoonsful of cold 
water. 


emia 


Hair Wash. 

Get one ounce of borax, half an ounce of cantplor, 
powder them finely, and dissolve them in one quart of 
bolling water. When cold the solution will \be ready for 
use. Damp the hair with this frequently. I¢ not only 
clearioes and beautifies, but strengthens the hair, preserves 
the color, and prevents early baldness. 

Bread Cheesecakes. 

Slice a small loaf as thin as possible; pour om it a pint 
of bolling.cream ; when well soaked beat it very fine; add 
eight eggs, balf a pound of butter, a grated nutmeg, half 
& pound of currants, s spoenful of brandy or white wine; 
beat them up well together, and bake in raised crusts er 


patty-pans. 


To clean Alabaster. 

For cleaning alabaster, there is nothing better than 
soap and water. Stains may be removed by washing with 
soap and water, then whitewashing the einined part, let- 
ting $0 stand some hours, then rinsing off the whitewssh 
and rubbing the pat? stained: 


Bread Omelet. 

Put in.a large tescup of breed crumbe, a tescup ef 
cream, ® spoonful of butter, with alt, pepper and nut- 
meg; when the bread has sbeorbed the cream, break in 
the eggs, beat them a little with the mixture, and fry like 
omelet. 


Rhubarb Jam. 

To seven pounds of rhuberd add four sweet oranges 
and five pounds of sugar. Peel and cut up the rhuberb. 
Put in the thin peel of the oranges and the pulp, after 
taking out the seeds and all the whites. Boil all together 
for one beur and e half. 


oni 
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Blueing for Clothes. 

Take one ounce of soft Prussian blue, powder it, and 
put it into a bottle with one quart of cluar rain water, | 
and a quarter of an ounce of oxalic acid powdered. A 
teaspoonful ie sufficient for a large washing. 





To clean Gold Laag. 

Gold lace is easily eleaned and restored to its original 
brightness by rubbing it with a soft brush dipped in roche 
alum burnt, sifted to a very fine powder. 
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Seed Cake. 

Beat one pound of butter to « cream. adding gradually s 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beating both together ; 
have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and-the whites of 
ten, beaten separately; mix in the whites first, and then 
the yolks, and beat the whole for ten minutes; add two 
grated nutmegs. one pound and s half of flour, and mix 
them very gradually with the other ingredients; when 
the oven is ready, beat In three ounces of picked caraway- 
seeds. 


Ginger Cordial. 

This is made with the essence of glager. It is preferred 
colored, and therefore may be well prepared by simple 
digestion. One drachm will be found to be enough for 
two gallons of spirit. The addition of two or three drops 
each of essence of lemon and orange-peel, with a spoonful 
o€ essence of cardamoms to each gallon, will improve it. 
If wanted dark, it may be colored with burnt sugar. The 
quantity of sugar is ene a half pounds to the gallon. 





For a Cough. 
Procure a small quantity of Peruvian bark at e chem- 


fat’s where you have reason to believe a genuine article 
may be obtained, and, on the very first symptoms of irri- 
tation of the throat, and dispoaition towards what Is 
termed ‘‘ hacking,” chew a piece about the size of a bean. 
This will at once relieve; and, on recurrence of the symp- 
toms, apply the same remedy. Two or three doses will 
cure. 


Queen Cake. 
Mix one pound of dried flour, the same of sifted sugar 


ati washed currants; wash one pound of butter in ruse- 
water, bent it well, then mix with it eight eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, and put in the dry ingredients 
by degrees; beat the whole an hour; butter little tins, 
teacups, or saucers, filling them only half full; sift a little 
fine sugar just as you put them into the oven. 


Cranverry Pudding. 
Bell ove pint anda halfof cranberries cleared of the 


stalks im four ounces of sugar and water, until they are 
broken, and form a kind of jem; make up a large ball of 
it; cover it well with rice washed clean and dry; then 
round each fold s floured piece of cloth, which tle as for 
dumplings. Boil them one hour; aft sugar over when 
served, and butter in a boat. 


Peppermint Cordial. 
Take thirteen gallons of rectified spirit, one in five un- 


der hydrometer proof, twelve pounds of loaf sugar, one 
pint of spirit of wine that will fre gunpowder, fifteen pen- 
nyweighta of oll of peppermint, and as much water as-will 
fill wp the cask, which should be set on end after the 
whole has been well roused. Enough for tweaty galicus. 
A rich Christmas Padding. 

One pound of raisins stoned, one pound of currants, 
half a pound of beef-suet, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
two spoonsful of flour, three eggs, a cup of sweetmeate, 
and « winegless of brandy. Mix well, and boil in a mould 
dght hours. 


= 


Parisian Mode of roasting Apples. 

Select the largest apples, scoop out the core withdeat 
cutting quite through; fill the hollow with butter and 
fine soft sugar; let them roast in a slow oven, and serve 
up with the syrup. 
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Ginger Pudding. 

To half a pound of flour add a quarter of a pound of 
suet shred very fine, a quarter of a pound of molet sugar, 
and tao large teaspoénsful of grated ginger ; mix together, 
turn dry into a basin either buttered or dipped into cold 
water; tle the cloth over very light, and boll three hours. 
This ie a pudding within everybody's reseh. 


German Puffs. 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine in a 
mortar with rose-water, ix eggs.well beaten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsful of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a little nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar all well 
mized with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patey- 
pans, served with wine sauce. F 


Antidote against Poison. 

Hendreds of lives might bave been saved by « knew- 
ledge of this simple receipt :-—A large teaspoonful of made 
mustard mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and swallowed 
as soom as possible. It acts as an instant emetic, suff- 
clently powerful to remove all that is lodged in the 
stomach. e 


To make Isinglass Sise. 

This may also be prepared in the manner above directed 
for the glue, by increasing the proportion of the water 
for dissolving it, and the eame holés goed of parchment 
sim. A better sort of the common size may be likewise 
made by treating cuttings of gtovers’ leather in the. game 
manner. 


Worth Enowing. | 
Boil three or four onions ine pint of water. Then with 


& gilding brush do over your glasses and frames, and 
rest assured that the files will not light on the articles 
washed. This may be weed without aca is 
‘will not do the least iajury to the framen 


Raspberry Vinegar. 

To every quart of raspberifes pat coepint bea vie 
egar. Stir them twice a day for three days, then strain 
off the liquor. Toeach pint put one pound of loaf augar. 
Bojl it half an hour, and skim it well; then bottle and 
cork i¢ close. 


So season new Barthenwiee. 

Before using, place it in a boiler with cold water, end 
then heat ft gradually, and lef. it remain in till the water 
is cool. This will render it leas liable to crack, especially 
if used for baking in. 


Lotion for a Sprain. 

Take of camphorated spirit, common vinegar, spirite of 
turpentine, of each one ounce. Or else take compound 
soap liniment, one ounce and a half; laudanum, half an 


ounce ; mix. 


Zeing for a Plum Oake. 

Take the white of an egg, @ quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of gum dragon, melted. Mix 
them into a paste, and lay it on the cake. 

Red Ink from woollen Tabie-Covers. 

Dissolve tn three ounces of hot water orte deachm of 

oxalic acid; apply it warm to the ink spots, and they will 


‘quickly disappear. 
Bleeding at the Nose. 

A piece of brown paper folded and placed between the 
upper lip and the gum will stop bleeding at the nose. 


Editor's Gable. 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor axp PROPRIETOR. 





WRESTLING WITH AN ELEPHANT. 

A rather curious scene has occurred in Black- 
burn, England, during a performance in a menag- 
erie. A young man, who had for some time 
been carefully observing the monster elephant, 
determined, like a fighting gladiator of old to try 
the strength of the huge bulk of flesh with his 
own. There is at the end of the elephant’s 
tusks, which are of large size, an iron rod, bind- 
ing one tusk to the pther. Our hero seized hold 
of this, and began to lean with his whole weight 
upon it. Theelephant, not altogether liking this 
sort of treatment, determined for his part to pun- 
ish his audacious antagonist. He raised his great 
head aloft, and the young fellow was swung 
from the ground until he almost touched the can- 
vass covering, and was no doubt much higher 
than his most wild ambition ever carried him. 
The animal repeated this, and a second time he 
descended to the ground, when the elephant, 
perhaps, thinking it best to temper justice with 
mercy, wrapped his trank round the hapless and 
now thoroughly humbled youth, and very uncer- 
emoniously laid him in the mud that overspread 
the floor. The wrestle was ended, the elephant 
coming off the victor, while his combatant picked 
himself up and, amidst the hearty laughter of the 
spectators, vanished. Of course the Englishman 
was worsted ; but sur Dr. Windship would have 
slung that critter into the middle of next week. 





| “Tre Wercomes Guesr.”—The largest and 
best literary weekly paper in America is The 
Welcome Guest. Four cents per copy, every- 
where. This paper is particularly calculated for 
the family, and will grace any parlor in the land, 
and gladden any fireside with its delightfal tales, 
sketches, adventures, poems, and selections from 
all the new books of the day. Zt is not a sensa- 
tion paper, yet you will be loth to lay it down 
until you have read every line ! 





Parentep.—A Yankee’s invention for ex- 
tracting the lies from quack advertisoments has 
been patented. | 





THEY ovcHT.—The assayers at the mint 
ought to be good boatmen, owing to their expe- 
rience in handling the ores. 
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RIDING WITH A LADY. 

The author of “ Habits of Good Society ” 
says that when you are riding on horseback in 
company with a lady you ought always to ride 
on the right of her, “lest you risk crashing her 
feet.” An American writer says this settles a 
long-vexed question. But he is mistaken. In 
Engtand, it is the custom to turn out to the left 
of the road in passing vehicles; here, to the 
right. If, in this country, you are on the right 
side of the lady, she runs the risk of being spat- 
tered, or having her skirt caught in the wheels. 
Bat if you ride on her left you protect her in 
these cases, and, moreover, have your right, or 
strongest hand at liberty to assist her in case of 
any difficulty with her horse. As to the danger 
of your crowding her feet, if you are not horse- 
man enough to keep your proper distance, you 
should never undertake to ride with a lady. We 
consider that we have settled the question. 





Spring Wratner.—With the coming spring 
weather, hundreds of delicate persons in New 
England will contract the seeds of consumption, 
8 fact that is annually impressed upon all observ- 
ing people. Is it not a daty to be on oar guard 
against this terrible enemy? On the first symp- 
toms of cough or cold, let that specific, Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, be at once resorted to, 
and relief will as promptly follow. No family in 
our peculiar climate should be without the Balsam 
always at hand in their houses. 





VERY PLEASANT.—TIt must be very pleasant 
for a young gentleman soft enough to ask a young 
lady what she thinks of his moustache, to have 
her reply, “0, it’s nice! Just like the down on 


the wings of a butterfly !” 
SOOO 


Propic10us.—A Cincinnati editor says that 
he has many a time seen a man on skates jump 
twenty-four feet. Lucky he didn’t say yards, for 
then we might not have believed him ! 


Se EE 


Just so0.—It is very well for little children to 


| be lambs, but a very bad thing for them to grow 


up sheep. 





Correr Mine.—A new copper minc has been 
discovered im Bristol, Connecticut. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


PROPAGATION OF OYSTERS. 

For the last two years, the emperor, Louis 

Napoleon, has been causing artificial oyster beds 
to be made in the Bay of Saint Brieuc, and al- 
ready the results have surpassed the dreams of 
the most ambitious hope. The parent oysters, 
the old shells with which the bottom of the bay 
is paved, everything, in short, which the drag 
brings up, is laden with young oysterfry—the 
shingle of the beach itself is covered with it. 
The fascines bear, on every branch and on their 
smallest twigs, bunches of oysters in such extreme 
profusion that they resemble the apple and pear 
tree in an orchard, whose boughs are hidden, in 
spring, beneath the exuberance of their blossoms. 
You might take them to be petrifications of some 
exuberant fossil seeds or buds. As sucha mar- 
vel obtains easier credence by sight than by hear- 
say, specimens have been sent to Paris to bear 
irrefutable testimony to the fact. The young 
oysters hanging to the twigs are already from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a quar- 
ter in breadth. They are therefore fruits which 
have only to ripen to give_in eighteen months a 
most abundant return. It appears from this that 
oysters grow much quicker than is imagined. 
There are as many as twenty thousand oyster- 
lings on a single facine, which takes up no more 
room in the water than a sheaf of wheat does in 
acormfield. Now, twenty thousand oysters, when 
they have reached the edible state, represents the 
value of four hundred francs, their price current 
being twenty francs the thousand, sold on the 
spot. The returns from this industry are conse- 
quently inexhaustible, because collecting appar- 
atus can be submerged to any extent, and every 
adult oyster belonging to a bed is the parent of 
from one to three millions of fry. Speaking of 
oysters, Louis Napoleon is very fond of them. 
He likes them on the shell with a drop of vinegar 
and salt, a little cayenne pepper, and a squeeze 
of lemon. The Empress Eugenie prefers them 
stewed. We like them both ways. 





A MistaxE.—It is common to speak of those 
whom a flirt has jilted as her victims, this is a 
grave error; her real victim is the man she 
accepts. 





Linzrat.—The St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society have resolved to offer a pre- 
nuum list of $20,000 for their next fair. 





Goop Pay.—Tom Taylor received $250 an 
act for his last dramatization. 





A Trautn.—Pride is as louda beggar as Want, 
but is much more insolent. 
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AGRICULTURE AT YALE COLLEGE. 

To see Yale College stepping out from among 
the mista of antiquity and the graves of dead 
languages, and “taking up the shovel and the 
hoe,” is certainly one of the signs of the times. 
She made her debut on this new stage on the lst 
day of February, having secured the services of 
twenty-five leading agriculturists to sustain her 
in this first effort. These gentlemen are to take 
up all possible subjects connected with agricul- 
ture for the benefit of farmers and gardeners, 
young and.old, and for their own material en- 
lightenment. There are to be three lectures a 
day for the space of a month, each lecture to be 
followed by questions and a discussion. The list 
of names, in which we find Marshall P. Wilder, 
late President of the National Agricultural So- 
ciety, Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Lewis F. 
Allen, Esq., of New York, and other eminent 
men, besides Professors Silliman, Porter and 
Johnson, of Yale College, give the highest char- 
acter to the undertaking. The advantages of 
this course are offered so cheaply ($10 for a 
course ticket), that it will draw together large 
numbers. The idea involved in this enterprise, 
namely, getting together educational capital by 
small contributions of knowledge from large 
numbers, is an important discovery. We do 
not see why it is not susceptible of very extensive 
and varicd application. 





Tae Prince or Warezs.—Late English pa- 
pers say the Prince of Wales will sail for Cana- 
da at the latter end of May or early in June, in 
the line-of-battle ship Renown, 91 guns. The 
suite that will attend his royal highness hes not 
yet been arranged, but everything connected with 
this visit, it is stated, will be conducted on a scale 
worthy of the mother country, and calculated 
to do honor to the American colonies. 





Newsparer Novetry.—It is mentioned, as 
the Intest novelty in newspapers, that in addition 
to ‘‘ births, marriages and deaths,”’ some of the 
English country papers now add the “ divorces.” 





Virornza Inon.—The iron manufactured at 
Wheeling, Va., in 1859, sold for upwards of two 
millions of dollars. Old Virginia is fast becoming 
a rival with Pennsylvania in producing iron. 

ne 

RemovaL.—We have removed our publishing 
office up one flight of stairs in the same building, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 

ES 


New Worp.—A new word has been coined 
for the lady amateurs of skating—they are 
called skateresecs. 
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THER OLD AND THE NEW. 
Nothing more forcibly strikes the American 
traveller in Europe, when he goes abroad for the 
first time, and traverses the streets of the conti- 


, mental cities, than the time-worn character of 


nearly all the buildings, public and private, that 
meet his eye. In the old Dutch, in the old Jtal- 
ian, in the old German, Spanish and French 
towns and cities, he beholds everywhere the traces 
of venerable age: moss-grown roofs, crumbling 
house-fronts, with the date of some former cen- 
‘tary on their gablee—“ stones themselves to ruin 
grown.” Hardly is there an exception to this. 
Paris alone, of all the great continental cities, ex- 
hibits what we Americans call go-ahead-itiveness. 
And he learns, on inquiry, that this peculiar 
steadfastness permeates all society. He will find 
the same family exercising the same trade for 
generation after generation, just as the samo 
family occupies a throne for centuries. Even in 
England be will find certain official costumes, 
absurd enough at the time of their introduction, 
surviving all the changes of fashion, the most un- 
stable of human things—chancellors and judges 
invested with big wigs, and beef-eaters wearing 
the puffed trank-hose, and carrying the halberds 
of the days of bluff King Harry of wife-killing 


memory. You may revisit the old places of 


which we speak after an absence of years, and 
you will find nothing changed. 

But in this country an entirely different state 
of things is noticeable. There conservatism ; 
here, change. There the struggle is to maintain 
the old; here the constant strife is to intro- 
duce the new. With us, there seems to be an 
almost morbid craving for novelty—in architec- 
ture, in dress, in literature, in domestic economy, 
in everything. How few relics of the revolu- 
tionary past, the heroic days of our history, re- 
main! Scarcely, in each of our great cities, are 
-there two or three of those buildings left which 
were silent witnesses of the struggles of our 
strife for independence; and of these but very 
few that the public generally do not regard as 
eyesores. Are there any lines of circumvalla- 
tion or of breastwork left in some rural locality, 
the rude defences thrown up by our yoeman an- 
cestry when they “ bared their foreheads to the 
God of battles,” the ploughshare must fill wp or 
level them, not because they are annoyances, 
but because they are old. This fever for novelty 


has torn down many a substantial old house of 


worship that might have stood for a century 
longer, to give room for some new edifice divested 
of all the hallowed and hallowing associations 
that clung round the old. Old trees are hated 
because they are old. Even old men are only 
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permitted to live on onfferance. They are not 
treated with the respect formerly accorded to 
age on account of its wisdom, and its experience 
of suffering and joy. Old America feels this 
keenly, and diegnises its age as far and as long as 
possible. We have seen octogenarians in tight 
French boots and dyed moustaches, and it is very 
common for old men of seventy to cultivate 
gymnastics and learn the Schottische and Ger- 
man. The revival of the Minuet de la Con, 
with its slow and stately movements, must bea 
blessing to these old covies, for gout and rhes- 
matiam are sad drawbecks in the whirlings of the 
waltz and the vigorous stampings of the polka, 
danced as it ought to be. We may smile at 
these endeavors of superannuated beaux to keep 
pace with the rapid boiling current of juvenility, 
but it is unjust to do so, for they are only obey- 
ing the law of inexorable necessity. Longevity 
in the eyes of Young America is unjustifiable. 
It is true that there is no statute against it, but 
the canons of society condemn it mercilesaly. 

The disciples of the new school, it is true, 
meet the old fogies with pitiless logic. They 
assert that ali the great achievements of the world 
have been accomplished by young men, and prate 
to you about Napoleon the First, and a host of 
other brilliant boys. They go so far as to say 
that the men who fought our Revolutionary bat- 
tles were by no means old, in spite of their three- 
cornered hats and knee breeches. And it must 
be confessed that there is some reason on their 
side. 

Yet we mast beware of a blind enthusiasm for 
the new. All that is new is not true, and all that 
is true is not new. Along the path of the cen- 
turies there rise; from space to space, immortal 
monuments of greatness that can never be sur- 
pessed—the pyramids of Egypt, the marbles of 
Greece, the pictures of Italy, the poems of Ho- 
mer and Milton, and Shakspeare, the modern 
world can never hope to surpass or even equal 
these. And it is well, for the sake of association, 
to preserve, here and there, links which bind the 
present to the past. Let us not break down all 
the bridges behind us, bridges that have casried 
us safely over. 


New Yorx acainetT Fraxcze!—The whole 
of France—a nation of thirty-six millions of in- 
habitante—only appropriates as much money to 
common schools as does the city of New York 


alone—something like six millions of franca! 
neta I Ree pe career 


DenxsE PorvLation.—The little island of 
Barbadoes is the most densely populated country. 





in the world. With an area of 166 square miles, 
it contains 125,864 inhabitants. 
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AN SISUUESLIA. 

‘The new method of producing anaesthesia by 
hypnotism, was recently tried in the Mauritian 
Mospital at Turin, by Dr. Pertussio, with perfect 
success, upon a young woman aged 18. The 
brilliant object held before her cyes was a gold 
sealting. After the lapse of twelve minutes, the 
patient said thas she felt sleepy ; she wae then bid 
to shut her cyes, which she immediately did. 
After some preliminary trials, her state of insen- 
sibility being at length ascertained, the operation 
of extirpating « tumor, which she had, was pro- 
eeoded with, the patient remaining passive, and 
aot betraying the slightest symptom of pain. 
Nevertheless, she continued to reply to the ques- 
tions put to her, and even commenced a conver- 
sation herself on matters quite foreign to the 
eperation. She was awakened by blowing on 
her face after the wound was dressed. 

Photographers and ‘daguerreotypists used to 
direct their sitters to fix their eyes on some bright 
object, such as aspot of light on a glass globe, in 
order to keep the eyes steady, and this accounts 
for the sleepy look of the pictures taken when it 
‘was necessary, as in the infancy of the art, to sit 
several minutes. And speaking of hypnotism, 
we read lately of an experiment tried on a hea. 
The bird was placed on a bench painted bright 
green, and a line was drawn with a piece of 
‘Okalk acroas the top of the bench, commencing 
with the bill of the bird. The hen, gazing fix- 
edly on this line, soon became stupid and fell 
into a deep sleep, from which she was not aroused 
even by sticking pins into her body. Years ago, 
we tried this experiment on a superannuated 
Shanghai rooster with complete success, but did 
Dot try the experiment of sticking pius into ite 
body, our purpose simply being amusement, and 
Det science. But scientific men have no scru- 
ples. Dr. Mussey, some years aga, used to 
pancture the eyes of cats and inject the oil of to- 
bacco, to show how deleterious tobacoo was to 
human beings. We never saw the logic of the 
deduction,and reraember thinking the experiment 
cruel—as no doubt the cat did—but as the terture 
Was inflicted scientifically, we suppose it was all 
tight. 





Steam FirnmeEngixes.— The great value 
and importance of these machines is now so. 
fully established that our cities generally are 
adopting them for use. - 
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Warer Rates.—The Revere House, in this 
city, pays over $1000 per annum to the city for 
the anount of Cochituate water it uses. 


t 


THE BEARD. 

Americans are fast becoming a bearded nation, 
cultivating the mustache and beard generally all 
over the face. It is a fashion that has crept over 
the water to us, and not an anbecoming one to 
many. Still it roquires much tact and good taste 
to manage the beard so that it shall be becoming 
to the wearer. It will servo to hide an ill-formed 
mouth, and of course as well as to hide a hand- 
some one; the teeth look clearer and whiter from. 
behind a dark mustache. The beard may be so 
trimmed and arranged as to do much in remedy- 
ing any natural defect. A short face may be 
made longer, and a narrow one broader, a lack of 
development in the chin remedied, and other de- 
sirable objects attained. Ladies generally like 
the beard, not objecting to this distinction which 
nature has created between the sexes. We at- 
knowledge a liking for the appendage ourself, 
considering it not only comfortable, but manly 
and becoming. 


CHARACTER (N WRITING. 

There are persons who profess to judge of 
character by handwriting; and to judge from 
their advertisements, there is very little doubt 
that their profession pays them. Yet their judg- 
ments, after all, are mere matters of guess work. 
They base them, as the gipsies do, on the mere 
pretence of simply looking at the hand. Now, 
writing a good hand by no means generally im- 
plies the having a good head. Still less is it in- 
dieative ot having a good heart. A man may be 
remaarkebie for the superfinest qualities, and yet 
may write the coarsest and most commonplace 
of haads. He may have the clearest brain, and 
yet may sign his name so puzziingly that nobody 
can read it. Many a man, indeed, who cannot 
write his name at all, may, without untruth, be 
looked on as a man of mark. 

———EEeee DO 


PerretuaL Yourn.— ‘Women can easily 
preserve their youth ; for she who captivates the 
heart and understanding never grows old.” So 
we ought to record the “death of a young lady 
of one handred,” when a juvenile centenarian 
skips off the stage of life. 








Sweets ro tar Sweetr.— Pray, can you 
tell me, my dear Mr. Jenkins,” asked with ad- 
miring eyes a very pretty young lady, “how is 
sugar refined ?”” ‘“ When a lady gives it to you, 
madam,” was the happy reply. 





Waar’s 1x a Name 2—The Queen of Spain’s 
last child has been baptized. It has no fewer 
than sixty Christian names. 
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OUR NATURAL WEALTH. 

Almost every year develops new nesources in 
our country, new proofs of the lavish bounty of 
nature in the land it is our fortane to inhabit. 
As the forest disappeared before the axe of the 
settler, the earth began to yield her exhaustless 
supplies of coal. When the precious metals 
became scarce, the existence of abundance of 
gold was made manifest; and now that whales 
are becoming as rare as angel’s visits, we behold 
the phenomenon of oil superior to any evor 
yielded by the leviathans of the deep gushing 
out of the earth. We allude, of course, to the 
last natural marvels, the discovery of the famous 
oil springs in Venango county, Pennsylvania. 
If half the tales told of this discovery be true, 
the “‘Long-Tom Coffins” of Nantucket and 
New Bedford may lay their harpoons and lances 
aside. Their vocation has surely gone! 

The oil flows out of a hillside, and a large 
number of persons have sunk wells and inserted 
pumps to raise the precious fluid. One man has 
&@ pump which delivers a gallon a minute. The 
oil comes from coal embedded in the mountainn 
The oil has very little smell, burns clearly, and 
is said to be superior to kerosene oil. 

A correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says: ‘‘I can assure yon that the excitement is 
fally equal to the fever incident to the gold in 
California. The agitation develops iteelf in cer- 
tain persons and temperaments in an extravagant 
manner. I sat on the bank of the creek below 
Titusville for some time, interested in the move- 
ments of two very respectable persons (of inde- 
pendent circumstances), wading in the deep, cold 
water, with stick in hand, alternately probing the 
_ Inud at the bottom, and applying the end of the 
stick to the nose, to discover the possible pree- 
ence of oil. Entertaining, indeed, to me, were 
the curious philosophical reflections in which 
they indulged, as they determined important and 
inevitable results from dubious contingencies, and 
established positive deductions from dubious 
premises. QOil has been discovered in large 
quantities along the entire length of Oil Creek, 
and with profitable results, by boring from one 
to one hundred and fifty feet. Drake’s spring, 
about one and a half miles from Titusville, yielded 
about eight hundred gallons, and McClintock 
Spring, at the mouth of the ereek, about twelve 
hundred gallons per day. The indications of 
oil along the Causewago valley are fully equal to 
those on Oil Creek, especially in the vicinity of 
the old salt works. This substance is said to be 
exceedingly valuable for almost all the practical 
uses of oil, and will undoubtedly command a 
widely-extended market.” 
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ABOUT APPABITIONS. 

The New Bedford Standard, in noticing Mr. 
Owen’s book about this world and the other, 
wherein the design of the writer is to exhibit 
some of the proofs that the spirits of the dead 
etill retain their interest in the affairs of this 
earth, that they are capable of affecting the liy- 
ing and even conversing with them in audible 
tones, and of rendering themsclves perceptible to 
the eye, says: ‘‘ When we read of the appari- 
tion of the dead, in their spiritual bodies, and yet 
wearing clothes similar to those they wore on 
earth, we think the argument proves too much. 
For it seems absard to suppose that a slouched 
hat and a gold-headed cane have also a spintual 
part which the deceased puts on his spiritual 
head, or carries in his spiritual hand. But if we 
acknowledge that this appearance is a reality, we 
must suppose the other to be so likewise.” This 
idea has always struck as, in connection with 
ghost stories. The ghost of a pair of breeches 
is ludicrously incomprehensible. We remember 
being struck with the incongruity in a picture 
representing the apotheosis of the first Napoleon. 
There was the great emperor ascending to the 
seventh heaven, with a halo of glory round his 
head, and those famous jackboots going up too 
—an immortality of leather! It may be said 
that boots have soles, but the suggestion is that 
of an unfeeling punster. Yet probably the ar- 
tist was tenacious of those boots, and refused to 
pull them off at the suggestion of the critics, ex- 
claiming, with the stage hero : 


“ Who dares this pair of boots displace, 
Must meet Bombastes face to face.’’ 





Dear otp Lapy !|—Mrs. Partington desires 
to express her regrets that the French emperor 
has suppressed the Universe, and wants to know 
how he did it, and where he got his power. 

ennai eae een 

Maxine Monsy.—Seven hundred industrious 
individuals gain a disreputable livelihoud in the 
State of Ohio by mannfacturing counterfeit, 
money. 





HorseFLEsH.—A writer in the New York 
Spirit of the Times estimates that there are 
5,000,000 horses in the United States, and that 
they are worth $400,000,000. 

—_—_— OO 

BRANDRETH’S P1Lts.—A man named Brand- 
reth shot a thief with peas the other night at 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 

rr EP Ee 

A Hixt.—If you would not have affliction visg - 
you twice, listen at once to what it teaches. 
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WHAT'S IX A FLAG? 

What’s in a flag? Of iteelf it is a mere bit of 
bunting, white or blue or red, or it may be a 
few yards of silk fluttering in the breeze, and 
shining in the sun. But is this all? No! A 
national flag is a living language—a symbol that 
resumes within iteclf a history, “What i 
there,” exclaims an enthusiastic writer, “more 
living than a flag? It moves, it palpitates, it 
breathes. Thousands of men die for it. Ita 
rents adorn it, as wounds decorate the face of 
an old warrior. When it is but a lance sur- 
mounted by a rag of bunting, i¢ becomes thrice 
holy and thrice sanctified. It is a shroud which 
has received the impress of the bleeding and 
scarred face of an army.” 

The meteor-flag of England! what memories 
cluster about its crimson cross! what & muster- 
roll of heroes unfolds itself before the imagina- 
tion, as the eye rests upon its folds! The tri- 
color of France! for how many years has it been 
associated with deeds the recital of which stirs 
the blood like the blare of a brazen trumpet, or 
the roll of a hundred drams! We behold it un- 
folded on the sands of Egypt, with the pyramids 
in the distance, with “centuries looking down 
on it,” as Napoleon eloquently said, when the 
splendid cavalry of the Orient melted away like 
mist before the rolling volleys of the impregnable 
French squares. We see it climbing the Alps, 
and blazing in the sunlight on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. We behold the Austrian eagles in full 
flight before it. Again it rises on the view, pale, 
tattered, rent, fluttering in the Arctic air of 
Russia over the. heads of frozen spectres that 

‘look like men dragged out of their graves, while 
hordes of Cossacks prowled like northern wolves 
around them, and the far distance is lighted by 
the lurid flashes of the enemy’s artillery. We 
behold it again in a darker hour, when nations 
are banded against it. It descends with the Old 
Guard to the final carnage of Waterloo, and 
sinks with the hopes of France and liberty upon 
that stricken field. The white flag of the Bour- 
bon rises in its stead; but not for long. Out of 
the blood and smoke of revolution, it rises again. 
It flutters over many a fierce struggle in Algeria, 
and it is again unfolded in the Italian sun, lead- 
ing from victory to victory till the red day of 
Solfcrino crowns it with a fame worthy of its 
youthful laurels. 

The black flag! what heart has not shuddered 
even at the pictured image of that sign of terror! 
The very thought of the pirate’s ensign conjures 

_ UP many a terrible tale of the ocean ; of plundered 
galleons, of murdered crews, of desperate strife, 
of black waves closing over helpless victims. 
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Last, not least, nearest and dearest to our 
hearts is the star-spangled banner, the stainless 
flag of our republic, which has floated in undi- 
minished glory from the time when it was first 
given to the breeze, down to the present day. 
New stars are ycarly taking their place in its 
glorious constellation, and beautiful and bright, 
it waves in sunshine and storm—the symbol of a 
nation’s power and a world’s hope. The Amer- 
ican traveller who in some foreign port beholds 
that proud and lovely ensign fluttering from the 
topmast of a vessel of his nation, comprehends 
the full significance and eloquence of a flag. 
His throbbing heart and tear-brimmed eyes con- 
fess all the power of symbolism and of associa- 
tion. He recalls the splendid story ofour annals, 
and thanks God that he isan American. Many 
are the brave men who lived and toiled and died, 
that the star-spangled banner might be glorious. 
It received its baptism of blood and fire in hours 
of mingled glory and gloom. In terrible land 
battles, in fearful engagements at sea, throughout 
three great wars, twice with the haughtiest power 
in the world, it has received the laurel of victory ; 
and it now rallies under its folds thirty millions 
of freemen, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the great lakes to the gulf. It sheds a lus- 
tre over the white wings of commerce from the 
poles to the tropics, from Jeddo to San Francisco, 
trailing its glories round the globe. Itis a flag 
to live for and die for. And as yet, it is but in 
the infancy of its career. Who shall say over 
what realms that starred flag shall beam in the 
unseen future, either in warlike or in peaeofal 
triumph? And whowill dare to say that this 
glorious ensign is nothing but a bit of colored 
bunting? It is a nation’s life. 





Marriep at Last.— The Gloucester News 
says that a couple have just been married in that 
town, after a courtship of thirty years! They 
did not act on the principle of the old Scotch 
proverb: — 


‘t Happy’s the wooing 
hat’s not long a-doing.”’ 





Sa1Lor’s BETHEL.—They are about erecting. 
Sailor’s Bethel in New Orleans. The saflor has 
a natural respect for religion, and sailors would 
be & actively religious as landsmen if they had 
the same opportunities and advantages. 





AN atrocious MurpgrER.—A Cuban ma 
latto, named Francisco Javier Lazo, was lately 
garrotted at Havana, who confessed to having 
murdered twenty-three persons, | 


Foreign Miscellany. | 


General Sir William Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War, is dead. 

Six au h letters of Sir Wadter Soott wore 
lately sold in London for $9 each. 

A minister of the Church of England lately 
eloped with a young female who was a convict in 
the work-house. 

A gold nugget worth £3200 was lately found 
in the aariferous sands of the eer Ae 
Siberia, and has been sent to St. Petersburg. 

The All England Eleven are to make 
a voyage to the antipodes with a view to com- 
peting with Austrian cricketers. 

Two deaths from internal ulcers, caused by 
smoking tobacco, are said to have recently oc- 
curred in Normandy. 


It is understood to be the intention of her 
majesty, tbat the visit of his royal highness the 
Pniace of Walos to Canada shall take place in 
the early part of July next. 

Carlyle is busily at work on the third and 

volumes of his Frederick the Great, but 
thas no hope of sending them to press before the 
mext year. 

The Countess of Newburgh is now the oldeet 
member of the titled British aristocracy. She 
has just entered her 99th pear, and her sight and 
memory are but very slightly impaired. 

The London papers report the death of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s god-daughter, in whose behalf 
a subscription was raised, through the influence 
of Mr. Carlyle and other literary gentlemen. 

A subscription has been opened in Paris for 
the great-granddauyhter of ine, who lives in 

poverty. The emperor has contributed 
10,000 francs, the em 6000 francs, and the 
faaperial prince 6000 franes. 

Each of the crew of the Fox has been pre- 
sented by Lady Franklin with an el t silver 
watch, valued at £10, bearing a suitable inscrip- 
tion on the outer case, and surmounted by an 
engraving representing the Fox in full sail. 


Edward Bevan, well known for his efforts for 
the poeere of bee culture, died recently at his 
“i near Hereford, in the ninetieth r of 
3”) is 





idence 
age. His work on “The Honey 
one of the best of its kind. 


The Brussels correspondent of the Amster- 
damsche Courant states that Leopold, as 
uncle of Queen be oa has received an official 
communication of the projected marriage be- 
yer the Prince of Orange and the Princess 


Mr. L. M. Rothschild has purchased the Suseex 
Hall Library, numbering about 4000 volumes, 
and containing valuable Hebrew books. Hehas 
presented this to the Jew’s College, and it is ex- 
sipped be made free of access to the 

ewish community. 

A correspondent of the London Daily News 
states that at the recent quarter sessions at St. 
Albans, a poor agricultnral laborer out of work 
was sentenced to three years’ penal servitude for 
stealing a few sticks from a fagot stack during 
the inclement weather. 


FOREIGN MMCELLANY. 


The Great Eastern requires $150,000 to fit her 
out for a vayage tw America. 

The population of Paris, which a hundred 
years ago, did not exceed 600,000, is now more 


than 1,800,000. 


Very few iron spikes are used on British rail- 
roads, “chairs” g used for each sleeper, 
which are fastened with wooden tree-nails. 

The French government has deté&rmined to 
make clothes for the army every year of peace 
in the same quantitics as if the country was at 
war, for “the Empire is peace.” 

The Dutch government has swept away the 
last vestige of slavery from its East India poe- 
sessions. On the 20th of September last, the 
institution ceased to exist. 

The London papers re-affirm a rumor, that has 
lately been denied, that Bulwer is engaged upon 
a new play. In spite of all its faults, the “ Lady 
of Lyons” is the living play of the present 
Tle th the English W 

hrough the ot i 
Missionary Society, the ecapel e ee 
more than twenty lan at 3650 places in 
various part of pe, India, China, Southera 
and Western Africa, the. West Indies, Australia, 

Countess Hakn-Hahn, for many years a reli- 
gious recluse in a convent at Mayence, retarns 
to the world once more, at least with:her works. 
A new novel of hers, “ Regina Maria : a Tale of 
the Present Day,” is in the press, and will 
shortly appear. 

The so-called Canadian Reform Association 
is urgently advocating a dissolution of the Union, 
and the establiehment of two or more provinces, 
with local legislatures, a central authority to ad- 
minister matters common to the whole county, 
and a written constitation. 

In Vienna a dael was lately ht across 8 
table, with one pistol bulletted, the other blank 
cartridge. Somehow the bullet did not ee to 
its intended home, but slightly skimming the 
shoulder of the intended victim, roee and shat- 
tered a splendid mirror to pieces—and this was 
the only damage done. 

The Vice Chancelior of Oxford has received 
£50 from a non-resident member of the Univer- 
sity, for a prize to be given to the writer of the 
best English poem in rhymed verse, on “ The 
life, the character, and the death of the heroic 
seaman, Sir John Franklin, with special reference 
to the time, place, and discovery of his death.” 


In 1854, an officer at Sebastopol was knocked 
down, not by acannon ball itself, but by the wind 
of it, as the ball passed near him; the commo- 
tion produced was so intense that the tongue of 
the officer contracted instantly, and he could not 
articulate a word ; subsequently he was relieved 
by electricity. 

In Russia, fires are very freqnent; and, ac 
cording to a recent report of the Minister of the 
Interior in the year 1859, not fewer than 58 
churches, 333 public buildings, and 10,210 prt 
vate houses, the whole of the value of 26,540,270 
roubles (more than $20,000,000), were burned 
down in that country. In Russia, as in the - 
United States, the buildings are rineipay 
wood, which accounts for the prevalence of : 


. Carolina, while in Georgi 
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Record of the Times. 


There are two hundred letter boxes in the 
streets of Now York. 

The German Sunday papers of New York 
publish about fifteen thousand copies weekly. 

The whole number of school districts in New 
Hampshire is 2892; pupils, 86,706. 

The mineral production of the United States 
amounts to a yearly average of $12,000,000. 

Twelve and a half feet of the Spanish claim in 
Carson Valley, Nevada Territory, Cal., sold Dec. 
29th for $120,000. 


Gentlemen who smoke that it makes 
them calm and Sa eo y tell us that 
the more they fame the less they fret. 


That exemplary man, Brigham Young, says: 
“T believe a man can steal, and be justified in 
the act.” This isn’ta Young doctrine, but a very 
oldone. | 

The franking privilege originated in England 
in the year 1660. Under it, members.of Parlia- 
ment used to frank “entire bucks and: packs of 


The salt springs at Grand Rapids, Michigas, 
whieh have been recently discovered, have 
ascertained, by experiment, to yield twenty-five 
per cent. of pure salt—that is, one barrel of wa- 
ter will yield one bushel of salt. 

North Carolina is the greatest manufacturing 
State, South. In 1859 about 29,000: bales of 
cotton were manufactured into cloth in North 
“the Empire State 
of the South,” the number of bales was 26,000. 


The Los Angelos Star says that place is suf- 
from a scarcity of lawyers. It must re- 
that ey where the graseho Bit 

= ee dimaaas weep over the nakedness of 


A little church in Blairsville, Pa., has lately 
fallen heir to a collection of paint nine in 
number, from Munich, Germany. They com- 
pese what are called the “ Stillenger Gallery,” 
and are valued at $75,000. 

The Eagle Screw Company, of Providence, 
is one- of the most valuable in New England. 
Very rarely does one of its s find its way 
into the market. Its par value is $500, and its 
market value fifteen thousand dollars. 

The London Journal gives a view of Messrs. 
Allsopp & Son’s ale brewery, at Burton-upon- 
Trent. They occupy fifty acres of ground for 
their yards, brewery, etc., which is about the area 
of Boston Common. One of the buildings is 
400 feet long, 130 feet wide, and 60 fect high. 

A Frenchman has invented what is called a 
barotrope, a sort of huren locomotive, by which a 
man sits on wheels anc walks himself along five 


miles in thirty-five minutes on the Boulevard 


Bazaar of Paris, at noon, when the street was 
moet crowded. 

The artesian well which is now being bored at 
Reading, Penn., has reached 2 depth of seven- 
teen handred feet. The water is represented to 
be of a decided mineral character, and to partake 
largely of all the mineral qualities which distin- 
guish the springs at Saratoga. 
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Washington Irving’s income was $20,000 a 
year. 


The letters of Abclard and Heloise are the 
most eloquent valentines of ancient times. 


Brittania ware is an alloy 85 1-2 parts tin, 
10 1-2 antimony, 3 sinc, and 1 copper. 

The population of Kansas, according to offi- 
cial returns of the assessors, is 69,950. 

It is estimated that there are four millions of 
female snuff-takers in the United States. 


A South Carolina paper notices the death of s 
mule, whose age was known with certainty to 
be sixty-two years atthe time of his death. 

pocivene pepe are jubilant over fo proe- 
pects of a great sugar crop next year. y say 
that the seed canes promise to yield abundantly. 


By the great South-western Railroad, 
completed, passengers from New Urleans 
New York in ninety-two hours from that pleee. 
‘A mammoth elk was killed in Fond du Lac 
county, Wisconsin, lately, whose antlers moas- 
ured over five fees and had six prongs. 


Somebody, at a recent donation party, at East 
Haddam, Ct., Sey presented the minister 
with a $3 counterfeit bill. 

The pepesecn of Georgia, according to the 
census for 1859, is 1,024,000, of whom 575,716 
are whites, and 448,745 slaves. The representa- 
tive population is 884,597. 

The present Catholic population of Philadel- 
phia is estimated at 130,000, for the accommoda- 
tion of which there are seventy-cight Catholie 
churches. ; 

From recently published data, it seems that in 
Lima, Peru, there are forty-five shocks of earth- 
ee eee Agitation is the order of the 

ay there. 

The highest spire in America is that of Tristty 
Churh Gerke New York,: 284 feet. The 
twin spires of Cologne Cathedral will each be, 
wher completed, 500 feet high. 


It would be a great advantage to some school- 
masters if they would steal two hours a day from 
their pupils, and give their own minds the benefit 
of the robbery. : 

The learned Baron Leibig has been appointed 
by the King of Bavaria, President of the Acad- 
emy of Science. The baron is as busy as usual, 
aad eas jut addressed a letter to M. Mechi on 
the subject of sewerage. 

Nicholas Longworth, of Catawba wine noto- 
riety, has now in his cellar four hundred and 
sixty thousand bottles of wine. When it is re- 
membered that there are two or three other large 
wine manofacturers in Cincinnati, some idea ma 
be formed of the extent to which the grape is 
cultivated in that vicinity. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Annin, residing near the High 
Bridge of the New Jersey Central Railroad, are 
supposed to be the largest couple in this country. 
The gentleman’s weight is 700 pounds, and 
rs weight 500. Mr. Annin’s age is aboat 45, 
and Mrs. Annin’s abont. 40. It requires six 
yards of cassimere for Mr. Annin’s pants, and 
nine yards for a coat. He and his wife keep a 
public house-at a place called Peg’s Pebble. 
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A grocer in a nei hboring city says that a lady 
recentiy —»plied to him for a pound of oblong tea. 
The freedom of the city signifies, in modern 
terms, the right to a lodging in the station-house. 
Weekly doses of wash-boards are recom- 
mended to young ladies troubled with dyspepsia. 
A vicious man is , bat the trafficker in 
butter, cheese, eggs and potatoes is a grocer. 

What class of a beara name meaning 
“I can’t improve ?” Mendicant (mend I can’t). 

“T really can’t express my thanks,” as the 

gaid to the schoolmaster when he gave him 
a thrashing. 

The old fogy who poked his head from ‘‘be- 
hind the times,’’ had it knocked soundly by a 
“‘ passing event.” 

Two men out West undertook to see which 
would run the fastest. One wasa sheriff and the 
other was a thief. 

“ Caught in her own net,” as the man said, 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
crinoline. 

Why is a clergyman about concluding an elo- 
quent discourse like a little boy with ragged gar- 
ments? Because he’s tor’d his close ! 

A thief broke into a grocer’s ware-house, and 
on trial excused himself on the plea that he 
merely went in there to take tea. 

A young lady recently married a farmer, and 
on visiting the cow-house, asked the servant— 
“which cow is it that gives the butter-milk ?” 

“ Though lost to sight, to metnOry eer as 
the maiden said to her lover when his face was 
buried in beard and whiskers. 


A little child said to his father, with an earnest 
countenance : ‘‘I know how to fire the guns of 
earth, but who is tall enough to touch off 
thunder ?”’ 

A man swallowed an ounce and a half of sul- 
pe acid, and then complained that he didn’t 

cel well. He should have repeated the dose for 
& permanent cure. 


“Are youa Christian Indian ?”’ asked a person 
of an adherent of Red Jacket, at the settlement 
near Cutturaugus. ‘‘No,” said the sturdy sav- 
age, “1 whiskey [ndian.” 

Jenkins says his brother, who edits a r 
out West, is doing first-rate. He has had two 
new hats within the last three years. Jenkins is 
inclined to put on airs. 


Many persons have a particular ambition to 
seem exactly what they are not. We know a 
rich mun who bought a splendid library, and 
signed the contract with Ais mark. 

“Is Mr. Tibbs a slow man, that you never 
associate with him?” “Mr. Tibbs, my loye, is 
slow as the clock in the Court of Chancery, 
which takes an hour and twenty minutes to 
strike one.” 


The boy at the head of the class will state what 
were the Dark Agesof the world?’ Boy hesi- 
tates. ‘‘ Nuxt—Master Jones, can you tell me 
what the Dark Ages were?” ‘I guess they were 
the ages before spectacies were invented.” 





MERRY MARKING. 


What is moet like a horse’s shoe? A mare's. 

Beer-brewers must be very miserable men. 
They are ale-ing continually. 

A dentist at work in his vocation always looks 
down in the mouth. 

Two of the t fools in society are the 
money borrower and the money lender. 

How can an heiresa be homely, if she “ comes 
down handsome ?”’ asks the Boston Post. 

Laziness is like an old shoe—very comfortable, , 
but of no value to its owner or anybody else. 

An oeeapee in Parliament or Congreas, in 
favor of declaring war, may be called a war-raat. 

A terrible bore—the bore of the Armstrong 


gun. 

Why is the letter N like a faithless lover? Be- 
cause It’s in constant. 

When you cat six inches off a walking stick 
how long is it? Six inches shorter. 

Bow to destiny; one of these days he may be 
polite and return your bow. 


, Physicians’ prescriptions are now called death 
warrants in in. 

In these days of crinoline, the world of fashion 
is truly “a , wide world.”’ 


If dull weather affects you, marry a warm- 
hearted girl, and make sunshine for yourself. 


Why should lawyers be classed as members of 
the feminine gender* Because they are fee 
males. 

How is it proved Noah did not come first ont 
of rg ark? Because the Bible says he came 
Sorth. : 

“ Done it on my own hook”’ is now rendered 
“‘ Executed the responsibility on my own per- 
sonal curve.” 

A pretty face and handsome dressing, often 
make a great belle; but the enraged bull some 
times makes a great beller. 

The man who tried to steep the bark of a dog 
in the waters of eternal youth, is now endeavor- 
ing to invoke the mase of a cat. 

When may a butler of the olden time be said 
to have disc his master? When he gave 
him the sack. | 

e Oftentimes at an election a political party rofis 
up its sleeves to roll up a majority, and after the 
election simply rolls up its eyes. © «+ 


A punster passing by the shop of Mr. Tas- 
well, observed that his name would be <As- Well 
without the T. 


Two men out West undertook to see which 
would run the fastest. One wasa sheriff and the 
other was a thief. 


An editor down South apologizes for a delay 
in the issue of his paper, as he had an extra 
“male” to attend to this week. 


Though we have no positive evidence of the 
fact, it is almost certain that Shakspeare was a 
broker, no one having furnished more stock quo- 
tations than he. 

One of the candidates for a aunicipal office is 
claimed to be ly very popular. From 
the liberal manner in which he ‘ pays out,” we 
have no doubt he is daily gaining mach popa- 
larity, purse-onally. 





Splaykins, whose figure is universally admired Joing the military. as be conriders the uniform just cal- 
ora , : : culated to adorn him ; : 
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And after the initiation drink and Gollation, the dues are merely nominal. 
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The Fourth proves nee for him, and he retires from 
active 
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And the fire-lock kicks so hard as to knock him down 
when it goa off. 
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He makes @ grand parade on the Fourth of July, and 
proves too much for the captain. 
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NEW YORK STREET CHARACTERS. 


In the illustrated department of the Dollar 
Magazine for the present month we propose to 
follow ap a theme upon which we have more than 
once before engaged both pen and pencil for our 
pages. If we were not to writea single line in ex- 
planation of the engravings for this namber, their 
expressive truthfulness would tell their own 
story. ‘To persons tamiliar with street life in the 
great metropolis of America, we need not com- 
mend them as copies from actual scenes in the 
strects of New York. It is a prolific theme, that 
of the various itinerant masses of our city streets. 
This class is as strongly individualized as those 
of any European cities; indeed, many of these 
representatives are from abroad, bringing their 
old vagrant habits and business withthem. City 
life gives rise to a multitudinous variety of occu- 
pations unknown to quiet inland towns ; occupa- 
tions that to an uninformed person would seem 
entirely without profit or reason, are, by persistent 
industry and necessity, rendered a means of sup- 
port. It would appear at least a problem to our 
country frrends as to 
whether an adult 
could pick up in the 
streets a sufficient 
weight of bits of rags 
and paper during 
twelve hours of the 
twenty-four to pay 
for the necessary food 
which is required to 
keep soul and body 
together. Yet it is 
a fact that there are 
Many persons in ev- ih 
ery onc of our Atlan- 90) 
tic cities who make a &) Qe 
thrifty living by this (9% 
seemingly precarious 
means. Indeed we © > 
know of one individ- 
ual, who is a daily 
visitor through Win- 
ter Street, .by our 
office, who has money 
in the savings bank, 
and who has made 
what is to him a small 


31 


fortune, and a decent living by this sole occupa- 
tion. Everything is saved by these—what the 
French call—chiffoniers, bita of rags, paper, 
chips, old iron, all are tumbled into their ample 
canvass bags together, to be assorted in their 
humble quarters at night, and sold to the junk 
dealers, and paper makers, while the chips sup- 
ply all of fucl that they permit themselves to 
consume. Each party thus employed has his or 
her particular route through the streets, and the 
enerally pass over it at least three times eac 
ay, always with keen eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and sometimes being rewarded by pick- 
ing up lost articles of considerable value. The 
party above referred to, told us, not long since, 
that a sixpenny loaf of bread morning and night 
daily sufficed him through the year, with an occa- 
sional chance meal procured by performing an 
errand, or by some other means, and that two 
shillings a week supplied him with lodgings! 
All he procured over this amount he saved, and 
he had nearly three hundred dollars in the 
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savings bank. Of course his clothing was the 
cast off garments he picked up here and there, 
and the gift of charitable passers-by. Scarcely 
without an exception these people are foreigners, 
and some of them have seen “‘ better days.’ In 
New York, especially, one is rised to see the 
number of Chinese who are to met at the 
corners of the streets, as beggars, or venders of 
‘cigars, or other trifling articles. How came 
these “ celestials ”’ so far from home? What a 
romance in fact their individual lives would illus- 
trate. <A fact is still in our recollection of seeing 
in Broadway, New York, some few years since, 
a ragged and careworn individual, picking up 
bits of coal from the ashes cust out of the dwell- 
ing houses, and filling a small basket with the 
same, who was known to have been an officer at 
one time in good standing in the Polish army. 
The sequel to his story, however, was comprised 
in a single word—rum—for the coals he picked 
up after hours of laborious and humiliating 
labor, he would receive, perhaps, enough to pro- 
cure forgetfulness in a poisonous cup of liquor. 
Poor fellow, he has since died at Blackwell’s 
Island, a pauper. Some, on the contrary, are 
sober and industrious ; here and there, sad sight, 
will be observed young lads, and girls, who 
might be made good and useful, and even “ orna- 
mental,” so to speak; some dutifully contribat- 
ing to home support for aged parents or invalid 
brothers and sisters. Ah, the unwritten stories 
_of actual life, the heroes and heroines of which 
are daily before our eyes! But let us go on to 
describe the several scenes which our artist has 
depicted for the reader’s satisfaction.—Our first 
picture represents a “ picker up of unconsidered 
trifles,’’ with his well-furnished hand cart and 
canine assistant. The dog is well trained, and is 
of no small assistance in propelling the load. 
This little ‘‘turn out ” is not the least picturesque 
of those to be met with in this live city, where 
the wheels of vitality never rest, and where 
there is scarce one silent hour in the twenty-four. 
The second engraving represents the “ 
of Kindlings.”” The pyramid supported on the 
back of the ore youth is composed of kindling 
stuff, which yields a very handsome percentage 
of profit to the vender. The street sweeper 18 
our next illustration—an innovation which our 
New York friends have imported from London 
and Paris—she holds out her hand for the trifling 
recompense of her unenviable occupation. Many 
a dainty white kid glove drops a small coin into 
the palm in gratitude for the unsoiled French 
boots that have just achieved the formidable 
assage of Broadway. We do these things a 
ittle better in Boston, the city authorities keep 
the streets clean and passable at all hours by em- 
ploying large groups of laborers under especial 


direction. ‘The next scene represents a girl and 
woman, who. are dealers in old glass, rags, and 
all sorts of miscellaneous wares they ferret out of 
old barrels, kennels and by-places. The ‘ Chi- 


nese Beggar” is the theme of the next engrav- 
ing. He sits at the foot of a flight of steps, and a 
playcard before him sets forth his appeal for 
charity. The next illustration gives us the 


‘‘ Chimney Sweep,” a usefui individuai, and a 
thrifty trader. Then again we have still another 
representative of the flowery land, vending his 
Cigars, and true to his national pigtail. The 


° 
s 


ender. 
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illustration which succeeds, the last, represents the 
‘‘Qmnibus Driver,” a New York “ ingtitution.” 
These various phases of life tell their own story, 
and furnish a complete illustration of the diver- 
sified modes of labor for obtaining the means of 
sustenance which the necessities of men call into 
play. How true isthe axiom, “ one half of the 
world know not how the other half live.” This 
series of engravings will beautify our volume and 
gratify our subscribers. 
ED SBS 


THE RIGHT BIRD. 


Old Dr. Nichols, who formerly practised med- 
icine, found the fees and calls did not come fast 
enough to please him, so he added an apothecary 
shop to his business, for the sale of drugs and 
medicines. He had a great sign painted to at- 
tract the wondering eyes of the villagers, and the 
doctor loved to stand in front of his shop and ex- 
plain its beauties to the gaping beholders. One 
of these was an Irishman, who gazed at it fora 
while with a comical look, and then exclaimed : 
‘‘ Och, and by the powers, doctor, if it isn’t fine! 
But there’s something a little bit wanting in it.” 

“ And what, pray, is that?’’ asked the doctor. 

“Why, you see,” said Pat, ‘“‘you’ve gota 
beautiful eheet of water here, and not a bit of a 
bird swimming in it.” 

“Ay, yee replied the doctor, “ that’s a good 
idea. 1’ll have a couple of swans painted there ; 
wouldn’t they be fine 2?” 

“ Faith, and I don’t know but they would,” said 
Pat; “but I’m after thinking there’s another 
kind of bird would be more appropriate.” 

‘* And what’s that ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“ Why, I can’t exactly think of his name jist 
now, but he is one of them kind of birds that 
when he sings he cries, ‘‘ Quack, quack, quack !’” 

The last that was seen of Pat and the doctor, 
was Pat running for dear life and the doctor 
after him.— Woburn Budget. 


SSS 
THE CURATE’S COW. 


Solomon Grisdale, curate of Merrington, who 
was very poor, and had a numerous family, lost 
his only cow. Mr. Surtees determined to raise 
a subscription for another cow, and waited on 
the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry (the late 
Earl Cornwallis) then Dean of Durham, and 
owner of the great tithes of Merrington, to ask 
what he would give. ‘‘ Give ?” said his lordship, 
“why a cow to be sure. Go, Mr. Sartees, to 
Woodfield, my steward, and tell him to give you 
as much money as will buy the best cow you can 
find.” Mr. Surtees, who had not expected above 
a five pound note at most, exclaimed, ‘‘ My lord, 
I hope you'll ride to heaven upon the back of 
that cow!’”’ A while afterwards he was saluted 
in the college by the late Lord Barrington, with, 
‘“‘ Surtees, what is this absurd speech that I hear 
you have been making to the dean?’ “I see 
nothing absurd in it,” was the reply. ‘“‘ When 
the dean rides to heaven on the back of that cow, 
many of you Prebendaries will be glad to lay 
hold of her tail.”"—New York Picayune. 





Brave deeds are no more useful in lost battles, 
than gold in shipwrecks. 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF REBECCA. 
A Story of the Mountain Passes of North Wales. 





BY ©. L. FENTON, M. D. 


I wap been so entranced with the majestic and 
romantic beauty of the scenery that a storm, 
which I had noticed an hour before, gathering in 
the horizon, overtook me before I was aware of it. 
I was fairly in for a drenching, if nothing worse, 
but if darkness should come on before I succeed- 
ed in finding a place of shelter, there was every 
probability that I should be compelled to pass 
the night among the woods which covered the 
mountain passes. 

I must explain that I was travelling for pleas- 
ure in North Wales, and having been much de- 
lighted with the romantic aspect of the country 
in the vicinity of the Berwyn Mountains, I had 
taken up my temporary abode at an isolated 
farmhouse in the vale of the Upper Severn. The 
fine weather in the morning had tempted me to 
take a longer walk than usual, and 1 had wan- 
dered on, still climbing uphill, until I gained 
one of the loftiest pinnacles of Plynlimmon, 
where I had remained to rest myself and to ad- 
mire the prospect, till my watch and the cravings 
of hunger warned me that it was high time to 
commence the descent, and plod my weary way 
back to the farmhouse. It was just as I had 
reached the base of the steep ascent, that I was 
overtaken by the storm, and if a stranger to this 
thinly populated district of North Wales chance 
to make a mistake and take the wrong pass—and 
all are much alike—he may wander for miles 
and see no sign of a human dwelling. Thus it 
chanced with me in this instance, and just as it 
became dark, I discovered that I had lost my 
way among the mountains. I was so utterly be- 

wildered that I knew not how to act. If I stood 
still, I should perish with cold; if I walked on- 
ward, every step, for aught I knew, might carry 
me still further out of my way, and I stood the 


chance of being inextricably lost. Happily, after Ne 


awhile the storm ceased, the sky cleared, and 


the moon shed a faint light over the scene, though |||) // 


#0 thickly interlaced were the branches of the 
forest trees, that his feeble rays could scarcely 
penetrate them, and her light did me little service. 

I had wandered about for more than an hour, 
and had just reluctantly made up my mind to 


select the most sheltered spot I could find, to wrap |!) 


myself up in my cloak and lic down and make 
myself as comfortable as possible under the.cir- 
cumstances, till daylight, when I fancied I heard a 
cracking of the underwood, and a rattling of the 
leaves in the thicket near by. 


Now, as I had no other weapon of offence or |) ||, 


defence with me, than a stout crab-stick, I ac- 


knowledge that I felt a faint fluttering at the *-/ 


heart. ‘fo be sure, I knew that there were no 
more formidable wild beasts to be found in Wales, 
than foxes and wild-cats, still I had no fancy to 
feel the sharp claws and sharper fangs of the 
latter animal fastened into my throat; and I had 
heard tales, how, when thinking themselves driv- 
en to bay, wild-cats were often known to fly at 
travellers.and to inflict dangerous, and sometimes 
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fatal wounds. But more than either foxes, or 
wildcats, or wolves, had there been any in the 
woods, I dreaded the sudden attack of robbers, 
for it was at the period when the Rebecca-ites, 
and other secret societies of a political character, 
were numerous throughout Wales, and especial- 
ly in the northern counties, and it was known 
chat bands of robbers, and men of bad charac- 
ter, had joined these societies in vast numbers, 
hoping to shield themselves from the conse- 
quences of their depredations, under the some- 
what equivocal protection thus afforded them. 
I resolved, therefore, carefully to reconnoitre 
before I made my presence known, unless, indeed, 
I had been already seen. 

ITremained perfectly still, concealing myself as 
much as possible behind the trunk of a huge oak, 
for I heard the crackling, rustling sound nearer 
and nearer. Presently, to my ene surprise, 
there emerged from the thicket, and stood in the 
open space directly before me, fully revealed by 
tho moonlight, which was here unshrouded by the 
leafy canopy that in many places obscu its 
rays—no wild beast, no savage robber, but a 

oung woman of three or four-and-twenty, clad 
in a broad-brimmed man’s hat, and full, short 

tticoat, and other picturesque accessories of a 
Welsh female peasant’s costume. Her form was 
tall and slender: but remarkably well-propor- 
tioned, her attire showing her well-rounded limbs, 
and neat ankles and feet to great advantage. Her 
light hair fell in great abundance over her shoul- 
ders, reaching down to the small of her back, 
and neatly braided and tied with gay ribbons, 
according to the custom amongst Welsh maidens. 
Her features were regular, and their expression de- 
cidedly prepossessing, though her complexion was 
of an unearthly pallor; but this might have beon 
occasioned by the moonlight, which shone full in 
her fuce, as she gazed earnestly into the distance, 
as if she were anxiously watching for some per- 
son’s approach. 

Had t come on hersuddenly, and seen her stand- 
ing statue-like, as she now stood, I might possibly 
have taken her for an apparition, although 1 am 
not prone to believe in the supernatural; but I 
had had evidence of her material substance in 
the rustling of the leaves and crackling of the 
underwood as she emerged from the thicket. 
Still, I could not but think, it strange to meet 
with a young woman at so late an hour, in so 
lonely x spot, so distant, as I believed, from any 
human habitation. While I was doubting wheth- 
er to accost her or not, and thinking how I should 
make my presence known without alarming her, 
she suddenly turned aside, cast down her cyes, 
and exclaimed, with a deep-drawn sigh, expres- 
sive of painful and yet long-endured dis- 
appointment : 

‘“‘Q dear, will he never come?” Presently 
she added, more hopefally: “He will surely 
come to-morrow.” And gathering her shawl 
about her shoulders, she moved a few steps to- 
wards the thicket whete she had emerged into the 
clearing, when she caugSt a glimpse of my shad. 
ow, extending, through lack of caution on my 

art, beyond that cast by the trunk of the tree 
Pehind which I had concealed myself. 

She uttered an exclamation of joyful surprise, 
turned round, saw my figure, and springing for- 
ward, flung herself into my arms, exclaiming : 
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“Ah, David! it was crucl to stay away so 
long, and then to surprise me thus. ut I fer- 
give you, since you have come at last.” 

The next moment she had fainted in my em- 
brace, her arms twined around my neck, her 
hands clasped, and her head resting upon my 
shoulder. 

Here was a pretty predicament to be caught in ! 
With considerable difficulty I antoosed her hands, 
and laid her down gently on a heap of fallen 
leaves, which I had collected to make my bed upon 
for the night. Fortunately I had with me a 
small flask of brandy and water, and I poured a 
few drops of the fluid into her mouth, and not 
knowing what else to do, commenced to rub her 
hands vigorously. Happily she soon revived, 
and after gasping for breath once or twice, 
ope her eyes and gave utterance to a faint 
sigh. 

“Do you feel better ?”” I asked, m as gentle a 
tone as possible. My voice caused her to start. 
She re-opened her eyes, which were gently clos- 
ing again, and gazed into my face as if bewil- 
dered ; then, with a faint cry of alarm, she strug- 
gled to raise herself, but finding herself too . 
she sunk back, her heart palpitating violently 
with affright. I spoke to her kindly, and sought 
to quiet her fears. 

‘“Let me go away,” she said. ‘“ Pray assist 
me torise.” And a deep blush suffused her pale 
cheeks, as she added : 

‘“‘I] was sadly mistaken, I thought you were 
David.” 

“No,” I replied, “1 am not David—but I am 
ready and willing to serve you to the extent of 
my power. Let me assist you?” And I sac- 
ceeded in raising her to her feet. 

“* How came you here at this hour ?” she con- 
tinned. ‘“‘ Who are you? I know every neigh- 
bor for miles around, and I have never seen your 
face before.” 

“I might repeat your first question,” I said, 
with a smile. ‘Iam nota native of this coun- 
try, but am travelling here for pleasure. Iam 
now staying at Farmer Wynn's at Dwggynn 
Hill (pronouncing the barbarous collection of 
consonants and semi-vowels, as well as my Saxon 
organs of speech would permit), and havi 
climbed to-day to the summit of Plynlimmon, 
was overtaken by the storm, and lost my way 
during my descent. I have wandered in the 
woods for hours, and at length, thinking that I 
was far distant from any human habitntion, I had 
made up my mind to sleep in the woods till day- 
light, when at that moment you emerged from 
the thicket near by. I presume, however, since 
I have met with you, that there must be a farm- 
house or perhaps a village near at hand.” 

This explanation appeared to satisfy the yo 
woman. ‘The expression of wildness whieh i 
had remarked when | looked closely into her face, 
gradually left it, and after passing her hand once 
or twice over her brow, she said, as if commaun- 
ing with herself : 

“Yea, I should not have come abroad so late. 
I might have known he would not come to-night. 
But he will come to-morrow.” 

Then addressing me, she added: ‘ Don’t 
you think David will come to-morrow ?”’ 

I had made up my mind that the poor young 
Woman was 8 monomaniac with regard to some 
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matter, the nature of which, alas, I readily. sur- 
raised, and thinking it best to humor her fancy, 
I repiied : 
.O yes. I have no doubt you will see him 

to-morrow.” 
_ “ But do you really think so?” she said, look- 
ing pitifully ap into my face. “That is what 
they all tell me. That is what something ever 
whispers in my ear—but to-morrow and to-mor- 
row comes and goes, and still Ae comes not.” 

I made no reply, and the poor thing continucd : 

“Ah, you too try to deceive me, as well as the 
rest. Ah me! Sometimes I fancy myself that 
my poor wits have gone astray, and that all this 
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watching is for naught, and that he will never 
come to me, but I must go to him in the heaven 
above, where perhaps he is waiting as anxiously 
forme. But come,” she added, “ it will not do 
for us to remain here. My mother’s cot is not 
fur off. I will lead you thither, and from thence 
I can easily show you the way to Dwggynn 
Hill. It is only two miles distant. You can 
soon walk that.’ 

She led the way through the thicket, and then 
taking my arm confidingly, led me along a nar- 
row path which skirted the wood, to her mother’s 
cottage—a small wooden dwelling standing in a 
little well-kept garden, and the only habitation in 

sight. neatly-clad, elderly woman was 

standing at the garden-gate. She was evi- 
dently anxiously awaiting her daughter’s re- 
turn. She started when she saw by whom 
she was accompanied, and looking earnestly 
into my face, shook her head gravely, as she 
ihe the young woman where she stayed so 
ong. 
The maiden replied that she had been to 
the clearing, thinking that David might come. 
(I noticed that the old lady glanced at me 
with a beseeching, pitying look, as much as 
to say, “Respect my poor child’s misfér- 
tune.”’) And the daughter explained that I 
was a stranger who was staying with Farmer 
Wynn, and had lost my way 
in the mountain pass, when 
she encountered, me. 

They both directed me to 
a path, which led by a short 
cut to Dwggynn Hill, and 
the old woman brought me 
a bowl of goat’s milk, which 
I found very refreshing. 
They then bade me good 
night, and following the di- 
rections they had given me, 
I was soon resting my 
tired limbs beneath Farmer 
Wynn’s hospitable roof. I 
related my adventure while 
Dame Wynn was preparing 
supper, and asked for some 
information respecting the 

oung woman, who wag 
nown to both the farmer 
and his wife. 

‘“‘ Ah, r Mary Mor- 
gan !” said the farmer. ‘‘ It’s 
a thousand pities! There 
is not a better, and before 
= her sorrow came, there was 

= not a prettier lass on the 
~ mountain side than Mary. 
David Jones, sir, was her 
sweetheart, and as fine and 
manly a chap as ever stood 
at the plough-tail, till he 
= joined the ‘Daughters of 
Rebecca.’ He is dead, sir, 
long, long ago. He was— 
but I cannot tell the story. 
I knew the lad well, and it 
always makes me sad to 
think on’t. Poor Mary is 
sensible enough in aught 
else; but she is waiting for 
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David to return. Poor soul! she has waited 
three long years, and every day she hopes he will 
come to-morrow. Every day she goes to the 
piace where they parted, expecting to see him 
coming up the clearing ; but she may wait till the 
day of ju ee 

‘‘T should like to hear her history,” I said. 

‘“Master Davis the curate will tell it to vou 
better than I can, if you ask him to-morrow,” re- 
turned the farmer. ‘The parson know’d ’em 
both, and he’s very good to poor Mary and her 
mother.” 

I was forced to be content and wait for the 
morrow myself, when I resolved to call upon the 
curate, with whom I had already made acquain- 
tance, and ask him to relate to me poor Mary’s 
sad story. The next day I met the curate while 
on my way to the rene: He was a hand- 
some, venerable old gentleman, who, for the 
sinall stipend of thirty pounds a year, had pre- 
sided for more than forty years over the spiritual 
welfare of the parishioners of Dwggynn Hill and 
the ae parishes, until he had grown old 
and gray in his Master’s service. e was al- 
most worshipped by the simple, honest peasantry, 
most of whom he had known from the cradle, 
and christened and confirmed with his own 
hands. I greeted him, and strolled along by his 
side, and soon found an opportunity to broach 
the subject of my curiosity. 

‘“‘ Ah, poor Mary Morgan !” sighed the curate, 
when I had related my adventure in the clearing. 
‘I have known her, poor thing! and I knew her 
sweetheart, David Jones, ever since they drew 
their first breath. I christened them both, and I 
was at Caernarvon when poor David suffered. I 
prayed with him at the last moment, and I hope 
and beljeve he died truly penitent. It is a long, 
sad story, sir. Let us sit down on this grass 
mound. I begin to feel my legs totter with 
weakness when I have walked for a short time, 
though I once thought nothing of clambering over 
Plynlimmon and preaching at Cwdd-Gwnyss on 
Sunday, after having already preached at 
Dwegyan Hill—but old age will tell upon us all. 
I shall be ninety-five next birthday !” 

So the venerable old man and I seated our- 
selves upon the grassy mound, and he told the 
following story : 

“‘ The parents of David Jones and Mary Mor- 

n were both farmers, and like most of the 

rmers in this part of the country, they were 
poor, i independent so far as the ability to sup- 
ply all their simple wants were concerned, and 

avid and Mary were both only children. I, 
who make it a point of duty to know intimately 
every individual amongst my few but widely- 
scattered flock, and so far as God permits me to 
guide them in their spiritual duties, was always 
pleased with my pastoral visits to these families, 
and as the children grew up, I was glad to per- 
ceive the growing fondness of the young people 
for each other. David grew up to be a hand- 
some, manly fellow, and} Mary when she had 
reached her seventeenth year was one of the 
prettiest, as well as one of the best young wo- 
men in the united parishes of Dwgyynn and 
Cwdd-Gwnyss, and I looked forward with pleas- 
ure to the day when I should perform the mar- 
riage ceremony between them. I hoped when 
they became man and wife, the influence of 
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Mary’s gentle sway would curb the only tenden- 
cy to wildness I had ever remarked in David. 
This was a partiality for field-sports, which some- 
times led him to trangress the law of the land by 
aching. I knew that Mary had often begged 
im to desist from the practice, and he had prom- 
ised to do so, and kept his promise until again 
led astray by the ill example and persuasions of 
others. At length the time arrived when David 
and Mary were to be married, and as their pa- 
rents’ farms adjoined each other, it was arranged 
that the young folks should reside alternately 
with both their parents, and that the yoong man 
should assist in the cultivation of both farms on 
equal shares. About this time the various secret 
societies, of which the ‘Daughters of Rebecca’ 
was the most numerous and influential, began to 
be formed throughout the country. There were 
doubtless many honeatly-disposed, but ill-advised 
men belonging to these societies, formed for the 
redress by secret force of various social and po- 
litical grievances, but the majority of the mem- 
bers were the idle and dissolute young men of 
the county, who had all to gain and nothing to 
lose. I don’t know by what means, but doubt- 
leas through the influence of old companions 
whom he had been associated with in his various 
posching expeditions, David Jones was induced 
to enroll his name amongst tthe ‘ Daughters of 
Rebecca.’* 

‘‘Great was the distress of the old folks, but 
ater still that of Mary, when they and she 
rd that David had leagued himself with this 

outlawed band, and Mary at length obtained her 
lover’s promise that as soon as they were married 
he would quit the order. Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, the proprietor of the Jones’s and Mor- 
gan’s farms, though a kind and generous land- 
lord, was especially obnoxious to the ‘ Daughters 
of Rebecca,’ in consequence of his determination 
to uphold the right of property, and his rigid re- 
solve to visit all those who were caught in the 
act of infringing those rights with the severest 
penalties of the law ; consequently poor Mary’s 
distress was all the greater, lest Sir Watkin 
should hear that David had united himself with 
this illegal body. 

““Meanwhile turnpikes were torn down and 
burnt, and their keepers abused and beaten, 
and in more than one instance, murdered; and 
sometimes the country for miles around, was il- 
luminated by the light from blazing barns and 
granaries, which were set on fire because their 
owners upheld, or, at least, refused to oppose, 
the action of the authorities. Troops were called 
to protect the inagistrates in the execution of their 
duties ; frequent collisions took place between 
the soldiers and the outlaws, and it was a period 
of terror and disaster to the well disposed through- 
out that section of the principality. It wanted, 
however, but two days of the time appointed for 
the wedding, and poor Mary rejoiced that the 





* The secret oe known as ‘The Daughters of Re- 
becea,’’ was established to oppose by violent, though se- 
cret efforts, the heavy tax on the roads in North Wales, 
created by the numerous turnpikes. The members, who 
disguised themselves in women’s clothes and blackened 
their faces, were sworn to destroy al) turnpikes. and to 
burn the property of those who upheld the laws. They 
were also sworn to implicit obedience to the rulers of the 
society. After committing many depredations they were 
at length dispersed, and the leaders hanged or transported. 
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time was so near at hand when David, who she 
knew would be true to his promise, w ould leave 
the society forever. 

‘David and Mary were to be married the day 
before Christmas. On the night of the 23d De- 
cember, on sat pensive and alone by the cot- 
tage fire estless and anxious, she glanced 
often from the flaming hearth to the window of 
the room; and a moment listening with deep 
anxiety, would relapse again into her musing. 
It was ten o’clock. The Welsh peasantry go 
early to bed and rise early; her parents had heen 
asleep for nearly two hours. After long waiting, 
she at length arose from her seat, softly opcned 
the door, and looked forth into the night. An 
air of wildness about the girl, added to the sim- 

licity of her attire, and the strongly illuminated 

paeliicss of the house, i imparted a shade of the 

romantic to her situation. Fitful gusts of wind 

assed before her face, ruffling her hair, and chill- 

ing her slight frame with a sense of something 
alti ih 
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fearful, and whispering as they passed a melan- 
choly language. 

“* He will not come to-night,’ muttered the 
maiden, as, shuddering, she cautiously closed the 
door and returned to her position y the fire. 
‘No, he will not come to-night.’ 

‘‘ Still she sat and watched—a dreary, anxious, 
uncertain time. At length a shrill, low whistle 
was heard amid the howling of the wind, and. 
the girl sprang up, exclaiming, faintly : 

““Ah! he has come at last. 

“She moved swiftly to the door, lifted the 
latch, and stood waiting in the doorway. Pres- 
ently a well known voice said, ‘ Mary.’ 

““* David,’ retarned the girl, in a quiet, gentle 
tone, and the next moment they were standing 
side by side, and the maiden’s head was resting 
on the young man’s bosom. In the delight of 
that moment, she forgot the long, weary hours of 
waiting. The glory of his presence extinguished 
all the darkness which had oppressed her mind. 
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““* Mary,’ said the youth, after they had stood 
for some time silent, ‘to-morrow I am to call 
you mine. I have waited long and risked much 
to meet you to-night, according to my promise, 
which I never break. After to-morrow I shall 
not quit your side again. I can remain now but 
aminnute. It is late. 

““* Bat you go only to your father’s house, 
near by?’ cried Mary, ina tone of anxiety, for 
sho guessed his meaning, and dreaded his reply. 

““« Mary,’ he said, ‘I am pledged to rejoin the 
society to-night. Thereis work on hand. They 
will suspect me of treachery if I flinch from my 
sworn duties. But it is for the last time. I have 
told them all, and with difficulty have obtained 
permission to quit the order. It proves how 
much they trust me,’ he added, in a tone of 
pride. 

“* David,’ said the girl, ‘I have been much 
troubled to-night, as I sat brooding over the fire. 
I have had strange forebodings. Iam sure the 
doings of the society are very, very wicked, and 
I fear some evil is hovering over us. Don’t go 
back to-night; don’t, for my sake; if you love 
me, David! Why not leave them forever, to- 
night, as well as to-morrow ?” 

‘“<« Because they have my promise.’ 

“<« David,’ said the girl, beseechingly, ‘if you 
love me you will not go!’ 

“¢*] do love you, M God knows how 
dearly ; but I must go. It’s only for this time. 
I am pledged to go to-night; buat I will go no 
more after this. . There, now you have my prom- 
ise, so dry your tears and let me sec you smile.” 

“* Pledyed—to—go—for——the last time!’ said 
the girl, slowly, and almost wildly, with a strange 
intonation of voice. ‘No, no,’ she added, 
quickly, seizing him by the arm and dragying 
him further into the room. ‘ David,’ she almost 
shrieked, ‘ you shall not go to-night !”’ 

““« Mary, replied the youth, ‘willingly, gladly 
would J stay away. Iwas a fool to join them. 
I was i nt ina measure of their object. 
I like not the work that we have to do to-night, 
and would avoid it; bat I have with tho utmost 
difficulty obtained permission to leave them. 
To-night I stand pledged to rejoin them ; but in 
a few hours our task will be done. The place of 
our rendezvous is close at hand. Go sleep, dear 
Mary. Early on the morrow I will be with you, 
once more a freeman, to claim my bride.’ 

“The light at this moment shone on the barrel 
of David’s gan, which he had placed near the 
door on entering the cottage, unseen by Mary. 
Now she saw it. 

““* David,’ she cried, ‘you carry fire-arms. 
There is mischief, deadly mischief, on hand. I 
have heard something at senacante being sworn 
against Sir Watkin’s gamekeepers. It is what 
you are going to seck after. David, it will be 
murder. The men have only done their duty. 
O, stay, stay! For pity’s sake; for my sake! 
For our happiness and of heaven, go not 
abroad beyond yoar fi 8 cot to-night !’ 

“* Dearest Mary, my honor is pledged,’ was 
the young man’s solema oT; 

“The lovers still s lingering. David 
would, how gladly, have remained behind, and 
left his companions to go on their mission of 
destruction and vengeance alone. Mary still 
clung to him and earnestly begged him to stay ; 
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when suddenly both were startled by the sound 
of fire-arms, followed by a wild and piercing cry, 
which though but fuintly heard, apparently pro- 
ceeded from the plantations in Sir Watkin’s 
park, a quarter of a mile distant. 

“The youth was instantly reminded of his 
pledge. Confused and horrified, and under the 
impression that something dreadful had happen- 
ed, he hastily kissed the cheek of the affrighted 
damsel by his side, snatched his gun and darted 
away, oN 

“* Mary, Iam too late already. I go to pre- 
vent mischief, if possible. Remember to-morrow 
I return to leave you no more.’ 

“«Stay, David, stay /’ shrieked the young girl. 
Stay! murder stalks abroad. I will denounce 
you if you do not stay.’ 

“But he npon whom she called was already 
out of hearing of her voice, and flinging her 
arms above her head, and clasping her hands, 
she shrieked alond, and in a fit of dread and an- 
guish, fell senseless to the floor. 

‘“‘ The noise awoke her parents who were sleep- 
ing in an adjoining room. Thev sprang out of 
bed and came to see what had happened. They 


Yaised the anconscious girl, but their united 


efforts failed to restore her, and having carricd 
her to bed, they remained through the night 
watching her, as she lay like one that was dead. 
Hour after hour passed p , and still there was no 
sign of retarning consciousness. The closed 
eyes did not open, the blanched cheek recovered 
not its bloom, and the unnerved arm lay power- 
less. There was no discernible heaving of the 
bosom ; no sensible motion of the pulse; a cold 
dew rested upon her forehead, and the cast and 
solemnity of death overshadowed her still linea- 
menta, and save that the limbs were not rigid, 
nor as yet cold, there was nothing to betray the 
presenee of life. She lay thus in a trance for 
several hours, and woke at last in a raging 
fever. 

‘‘ Meanwhile David Jones, guided by a vivid 
conflagration, which shortly burst forth, decpen- 
ing the darknese and obscurity around, hastened 
toward the spot where the occasional discharge 
of fire-arms was still heard. Striking his way 
through the wood, he had not.proceeded far when 
he discovered that the conflagration was cansed 
by the eee the house of Sir Watkin’s head 
farm:bailiff. e heuse and the adjacent barns, 
outhouses and stables were wrapped in flames. 

“In a few minutes he reached the scene of the 
outrage. The conflict had appurently ceased ; 
but he heard the murmur of gruff voices, min- 
gled with what seemcd to be the groans ofa dying 
man. Pressing forward, he came upon a group 
of disguised and blackened ‘ Daughters of Re- 
becca,’ who were standing or stooping around 
the body of one of their members a appeared 
to be fatally wounded, while two others of the 
society lay stark dead beside the farm-bailiff— 
also dead—a short distance off. 

“The dying Rebeccaite was a mere lad—a 
friend of David’s, who like himself, had been 
unwillingly persuaded to join the order, nay, who 
had only joined it because David had done so. 
Poor lad; but for its black stain, his smooth 
face and youthful, regular features would not 
have ill-become the feminine habiliments he 
wore in compliance with the rules of the society 
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“Enraged, and forgetful, or rather heedless of 
all consequences, David’s instant impulse was to 
avenge his friend’s death, for that the lad was 
dying was evident. He was already clenchin 
at the earth, and tearing up the roots of deca 
grass, in his death agony. 

“ David forgot that in his hurry he had not 


resumed his woman’s attire, nor re-blackened his - 


face, which he had washed before presenting him- 
self to Mary, and was consequently easily recog- 
nized, by the under bailiffs and constables who 
were hastening to the scene of riot, and were al- 
ready there in concealment behind the trees. 

“One of the under-bailiffs he perceived stand- 
ing in the shadow of the wood, engaged in re- 
loading his gun; the excited youth surmised 
that this must have been the man who had fired 
the fatal shot: and acting upon such a hasty and 
desperate conviction, almost before he was per- 
ceived by his own party, he pointed and dis- 
charged his gun at the unguarded bailiff. He saw 
his victim fail, but staid to see no more. Stricken 
with terror at the action, he turned and fled 
straightway from the spot. At this moment a 
whole posse of constables arrived, and the Re- 
beccaites fled in confusion, leaving the déad and 
dying on the ground, 

‘ Friend and foe, in one red burial blent.’ 


‘* David had been seen and recognized, but be- 
fore any one could seize him he was gone; es- 
caped beyond their reach. 

“ Away he fled, through wood and tangled 
brake, with the hounds of fear following on his 
track ; heedless of all obstacles, onward he went, 
he recked not whither—onward for his life ! 

“* At daybreak he found himself in a bleak and 
rugged country, and he sat him down on the 
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skirts of a wood to rest. As he sat the sun 
rose red und fiery from the east; clothed, as 
his excited fancy pictured, with frowns, like 
one who came to proclaim himself the aveng- 
er of the slain, and he remembered the doom 
of Cain the first murderer, and how he be- 
came a vagabond and a fagitive on earth, 
and carried with him the sign of his guilti- 
ness engraved on his forchead. 

‘“‘How changed it was with him, he 
thought! But yesterday—though not guilt- 
less, or unstained by sin, he was yet free from 
the curse of any deadly crime; and now, at 
the dawn of another day, he sat, a conscience- 
stricken murderer—a wretch upon whose 
head any man might set a price! 

‘In his durknéed and remorse, and fear, 
he looked back upon his former life, and 
saw, or seemed to see, how that all that was 
black and base in it might have been other- 
wise, and he a free and happy man. He 
thought of his early youth, from childhood 
aba of his early and growing love for 

; of her beauty, goodness and purity. 
Ah, her goodness and purity! By the dread 
act of the past night, he had interposed a bar- 
rier between himself and her forever ! 

“Why had he not listened to her earnest 
leading? She seemed to him to have been 
1is good angel, who would and might have 

saved him had he not refused to hearken to” 

her pleadings, and now she was lost to him 

forever. 
‘* He recollected how at one time in his life he 
had suffered from fearful dreams, and how on 
awakening, quaking with terror, he had rejoiced 
to discover that they were only dreams. OQ, that 
he could now awaken and find that the horror of 
the past night was but adream! Butno.. Too 
surely it was undeniable reality. He felt on his 
soul the weight of a damnable, inexpiable crime ; 
the cry of the avenger of blood was in his ears, 
and that cry he felt would never be hushed until 
vengeance was accomplished ! 

‘Still he muat arise and strive to elude the 
pursuing steps of the avenger. So he arose and 
wandered on for many miles heavily, halting, 
aimless. So for days he wandered on. with the 
remorseless curse of Cuin upon his brow. His 
ruddy cheek grew pale and ghastly; his black 
hair turned gray with dread; his step lost ite 
lightness and vigor. So he rambled on, purpose- 
less, aimless, shunning the habitations of his fel- 
low-men; his sole companions the demons born 
of his own remorse. 

‘“‘Days passed. How many he knew not; he 
had lost all sense of time. Thesun rose and set, 
the nights and days came and were gone, all 
unheeded by him. A dull apathy came over 
him, and at last he grew atterly reckless and 
careless of life; still he would not, if he could 
avoid it, die by the hands of the executioners. 
Hunger often forved him to ask charity to su 
port the life he cared not to sustain ; but he only 
sought it of the poorest of the people; and these, 
even these, pitied Ats wretched aspect, and gave 
him of their store; and men shook their heads 
and sighed, and women wept with compassion as 
they marked his premature decay, and mothers 
pressed their infants to their bosoms, and attered 
a prayer to Heaven, that their babe might die 
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rather than it should ever become such as he. 
‘At last he came to a great city. It was Liv- 
1; but he cared not to know its name. He 
walked through the crowded streets, purposeless, 
aimless as before. All he saw was a confused 
diversity of faces, a vast multitude of human be- 
ings engaged in the pursuit of pleasure and of 
business; but he felt, with bitterness indescrib- 
able, that he had nothing in common with them. 

‘‘ He roamed throughout the day from street 
to street, and at night, in rags and penniless, 
starving with hunger and cold, and fainting with 
weariness, he flung himself down on a doorstep, 
and all wretched as he was, sleep, which brings 
rest and relief to all, however wretched, came to 
him, and he slept heavily and—dreamless. 

“It was here and thus the avenger found him. 
The rumor of a murder spreads quickly, and all 
the particulars of his case had reached the police 
stations some days before he arrived. He awoke 
suddenly, beneath the glare of a ie light. A 
policeman was standing over him, with the bull’s- 
eye of his dark lantern tarned full upon his face, 
comparing his features and garments with some 
printed descriptions he held in his hand. 

‘“The desperate man sprang up and strove to 
run, but the stranger seized him, and summoning 
assistance, led him away to meet a ch which 
he knew there was no answering * Remorse: 
stricken, miserable, forsaken of God and man, 
there could be but one ending to this tragedy. 

““In the course of one week he was identified, 
tried, found guilty and condemned. Then it 
was,” interposed the curate, “that I heard of his 


capture and his doom, went to Liverpool, and | 


remained with him till the day of his death, and 
I trust, as I have said before, that he died truly 
penitent, and in the full hope of a joyful resur- 
rection. 

‘“‘He asked for Mary, and prayed that she 
might remain in ignorance as to his fate. She 
was then, it was thought, dying, and he was so 
informed. ‘Sheis young,’ he said,‘todie. And 
I killed her, too, unwittingly. But there is hope 
that we may meetin heaven. Poor, dear Mary ! 
Poor Mary!’ These were his last words. He 
was hanged,” added the narrator, I fancied with 
some bitterness, for the commission of a crime 
perpetrated on the spur of the moment when his 
mind. was astray with anguish as he witnessed the 
dying agonies of a beloved friend, and believed 
that he saw that friend’s assassin—for the edifi- 
cation of society ! 

“‘A month elapsed, and Mary was restored to 
consciousness. ‘Then it was that some foolish 
gossip told her all: of the reckless deed of vio- 

ence ; of her lover’s flight; of his sufferings, his 
capture, his trial, his terrible death, and of the 
last words uttered by his lips. 

“Again she became unconscious; a relapse 
occurred, and her life was again despaired of; 
still, she recovered, and to perfect health; but 
never to perfect sanity. Happily, perhaps for 
her, she has forgotten all save that her lover left 
her on that eventfal night to retarn on the mor- 
row. It seemed a merciful bereavement of 
memory, though it was painful to see her wan- 
dering for hours amongst the mountain passes, 
continually calling for David, and ever, as he 
came not at her call, going home under the delu- 
sion that -he would surely come to-morrow. Her 
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aged father fell ill and died ; but the good Sir 
Watkin, who had heard the sad story, gave per- 
mission to the mother and daughter to occupy 
the cottage and farm, rent free, for life. 

“After a while, poor Mary’s monomania be- 
came less violent. Now, save on certain occa- 
sions, she goes about her dairy and farm work as 
if she had never known trouble or care. She re- 
members her childhood and girlhood, and what 
has occurred since her illness ; but the interval 
between is a blank, all save that David has gone 
and will return to-morrow.” 

The good curate here concluded his narrative. 
I thanked him, expressed my sympathy for the 
unhappy young woman, and bidding him good 
day, returned to the farm-house. 

Boon afterwards I quitted Poe and 
three years ela ere again I visi wgegynn 
Hill or the ain asses of Plynlimmon. The 
good old curate had been gathered to his fathers, 
and a younger man occupied his place. Farmer 
Wynn still lived at Dwggynn Hill, but poor 
Mary Morgan’s long looked for morrow had 
come. Her death was melancholy, though, per- 
haps, painless. One bitter January night she 
had gone forth, as was her wont, to meet her 
lover. Her aged mother, who was now bed-rid- 
den, waited in vain for herreturn. The morning 
came, and still she had not made her ap ce. 
Then the neighbors were alarmed, and went 
forth to search for her. She was discovered ina 
clearing, cold and dead; the pure white snow a 
fitting bridal-robe, pure as her own young, blight- 
ed existence, lying unmelted on her bosom. 

She was buried in the churchyard of Dwggynn 
Hill, and over her lowly resting-place yearly 
bloom and blossom the snow-drops and the moun- 
tain-daisies, fair emblems of her own innocence 
and purity. And the spot where she lies is so 
calm and pleasant that one can scarcely imagine 
that it covers the remnant of so great a sorrow. 





A HEAVY PER CENTAGE. 

A somewhat verdant-looking individual called 
upon a jeweller in Montreal, and stated that he 
had managed to accumulate, by hard labor for 
the few past years, some seventy-five dullars; 
that he wished to invest itin something whereby 
he might make money a little faster; and that 
he had concluded to take some of his stock and 
peddle it out. The jeweller selected what he 
thought would sell readily, and the new pedler 
started on his first trip. He was gone but a few 
days, when he returned, bought as much again 
as before, and started on his second trip. Again 
he returned, and greatly increased his stock. 
He succecded so well, and accumulated so fast, 
that the jeweller one day asked him what profit 
he obtained on what he sold. ‘ Well, I put on 
*bout five per cent.” The jeweller thought that a 
very small profit, and expressed as much. 
“Well,” said the pedler, “I don’t know as I 
exactly understand about your per cent., but an 
article for which I pay you one dollar, J generally 
sell for five.” 





There is no greater sign of a mean and sordid 
man, than to dote upon riches; nor is anything 
more magnificent than to lay them ont freely in 
acts of bounty and liberality. 
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‘‘Wrat foolish creatures we are, even in our 
very wisdom,” sighed my Aunt Letitia. ‘‘ For- 
tunately for many of us, ‘our very wishes give 
us not oar wish.’”” Saying which she wiped off 
a little mist from the clear disc of her spectacles, 
and turned again diligently to her undignified 
employment of renovating a basket of old 
stockings, just brought in from the ironing-table 
by Betty the housemaid. | 

It was a dismal, forlorn day, such as, despite 
the shade of Thomson, spring’s “ ethereal mild- 
ness ”’ is exceedingly apt to baie. Scarcely a 
more deplorable scene could be imagined, than 
the view from the windows. Dark skelcton 
trees nodding forebodingly back to our discour- 

gaze ; dingy fences and slimy walls drip- 
ping with the raindrops, not in a generous, 
earty shower, but slowly, miserably, down- 
heartedly. Great pools of water, anything but 
transparent, set round with ridges of mud, and 
occasionally along the sheltered bank of with- 
ered, stalky, last year’s 8,a patch of snow, 
its original purity long since among by-gone rem- 
iniscences. Over and around all wailed and 
moaned a complaining southeast wind. 

Such was the view without; and after a shiv- 
ering glance, we all—that is, my madcap sister 
Kevy, my consequential, ‘ almost-of-age,’” broth- 
er Harry, and your humble servant, dear reader, 
came back shivering to the grate, where Betty 
had heaped up the glowing anthracite into an in- 
vigorating, cheerful blaze, and eat down rather 
disconsolately—we girls with our work-baskets, 
and Harry took up for the fourth time the pre- 
vious evening’s Journal, to read, I suspect, the 
brilliant, spicy poetry, setting forth the enticing 
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ape of some Dock Square clothing 

ealer, as well as his wonderfully fittin 
garments, or to scan again the diversifie 
accomplishments of that astonishing article 
‘Liquid Glue.” At length down went 
the paper, and up rose Master Harry with 
an impatient ‘‘ pshaw !”’ 

on looked up to his face inquiringly. 

“Why,” said he, “still another new 
book by a woman! How I should hatea 
woman who was forever dabbling with pen 
and ink! Heaven keep me clear of such!” 
And away he went to stretch himself out 
on the sole with the air of a savant of the 
most profound wisdom. 

Then it was that our Aunt Letitia, the 
beloved maiden aunt who had no single 
grim or old maidish sentiment in her whole 
cheerful, generous heart, uttered the fore- 
going remark. Our spirits rose at once, 
and Katy and [exclaimed simultaneously : 

“QO, Kant Letitia, tell us about it !”” 

She looked at us with the placid satis- 
faction that betokened consent, while she 
asked : 

‘“‘ About what, you simple creatures ?” 

Katy pushed her ottoman close to the 
basket of stockings, and replied : 

‘QO, aunty, you know well enough what a splen- 
did story your tone told us of. And to-day is 
just the time to hear it, when we are all so cross 
and stupid with being obliged to lose our ride. 
Don’t waste a minute, but begin.” 

She gave her own mellow, cheery laugh at this 
sally of impatience, and said: ‘Well, well, 
Katy, you wilful creature, but I want first to ask 
Harry why a woman should not write a book if 
she has the ability, and patronize the stationer as 
much as she can afford.” 

Harry was ready toreply. “ You'll find plen- 
ty better answers in a dozen places than I can 
eo. Everybody knows, when the mistress of a 

ouse is a blue stocking or Mrs. Jelliby, far-off 
Africa gets very much better taken care of than 
her own family—witness poor little Caddy and 
her brothers in ‘ Bleak House.’ ” 

“ Ah, well,” said my aunt, looking leniently at 
Harry’s bold, triumphant face over her specta- 
eles, ‘‘ you’re like many others of your sex, Har- 
ry. I wont be as merciless as time will be in 
trampling down your theory. Listen to my story: 

“‘ Frederic Brownell cherished just such senti- 
ments as yours, Harry, only his talk was a thou- 
sand times more extravagant. Indeed, his hor- 
ror of literary wemen was so intense, that I have 
heard he was actually grieved when he received 
the first note from his beautiful betrothed Helen 
Armstrong, to find the chirography so dainty 
and exquisite, and the language so refined and 
intellectual. 

‘“«« For mercy’s sake, Helen, what are you do- 
ing ?’ he said, one day about a month after they 
were married, as he came in from the store and 
found his young wife cosily ensconced in the 
luxurious corner of the tete-n-tete, her fine dark 
eyes all aglow with enthusiasm, and a nameless 
light irradiating her whole faco, while the same 
slender hand he had placed the wedding-ring up- 
on, clasped a sheet of paper closely scribbled 
with suspiciously short lines, and the other held 
the pretty gold pencil-case he had given her. 
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‘She started up in alarm at his hasty words, 
and looked around wildly to account for the utter 
horror his face betrayed. I was sitting with my 
worsted-work in the rocking-chair opposite the 
teto-a-tete, and for half an hour had been quietly 
watching the pretty picture she made, while the 
inspiration of her verse drifted in light or shade 
across her face. How vexed I was with him for 
his rude interruption, and the feeling deepened 
into indignation as he proceeded. 

““¢ What have you there, Helen? Is it possi- 
ble you are writing poetry ?” 

“Comprehending his meaning now, Helen 
blushed the deepest crimson, and stammered : 

‘“«¢Why,Fred, I was only stringing a few rhymes 
while resting from my morning’s work. A few 
thoughts came which I wished to catch while 
they were fresh. But what is the matter with 
you?’ 

“‘ He was thoroughly vexed and could not hide 
it, eying the inoffensive paper on the carpet, as if 
he would gladly have trampled it under his feet. 

“«T never mistrusted such a thing!’ he 
muttered. 

Something more than surprise flushed Helen’s 
cheek now, and I saw the tear swelling up to her 
eye, and quiver of the lip that said meckly, ‘I 
do not understand your meaning, Frederic. You 
seem offended at I scatcely know what. I wish 
you would speak plainly.’ 

“¢ Well, 1 will, dearest. How in the world 
you came to think of such a oun hee | po- 
etry, is a mystery to me! [But like a dear little 
wife you'll promise to give up the habit, wont 

ou? 


‘‘ She looked thoroughly distressed and grieved, 
and thinking it was getting to be a domestic 
scene, scarcely fitted for the presence of a third 
party, I nied gathered up my work, and was 
passing out, when Fred arrested me. 

“* Don’t go, Miss Letitia—this isn’t a quarrel, 
by any means. It’s only fair I should explain 
my views to both of you. You see, dear Helen, 
I have a few peculiar notions, and one of them, 
the most decided of all, is a perfect horror of 


any literary attempts from a lady. I cannot: 


find words powerful enough to express my ab- 
horrence of a strong-minded woman. Sucha 
one is as much out of place, as your pure-leaved 
camellia there, Helen, would look in a lawyer’s 
dusty, smoky office, or as that heliotrope, so de- 
liciously sweet here in the parlor, would be amid 
the coarse sights and sounds and smells in my 
store, among the West India goods. A woman 
is sweet and pure and lovely, the guiding, minis- 
tering angel of our home, but any attempts on 
her part at science, literature, or business, are ri- 
diculous enough. Of course, I don’t want an 
ignorant wife. I rejoice to have you enjoy books, 
and be capable of entering into refined conver- 
sation, but a writer, a blue—horrible! horrible! 
And now my little Helen knows why it fright- 
ened me to see her attempting rhymes. True, in 
poetry women have won fame, but it must always 

at the expense of domestic happiness. No 
good wife can be an authoress.’ 

“With which profound remark, this one of 
many arrogant, self-sufficient lords of creation 
concluded his speech, and looked around as if 
he had silenced forever any doubt in our minds. 
Idid not speak, but his wife said quietly, al- 
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though I detected the restless, troubled under- 
current beneath that calm, sweet tone: 

““¢ Thank you, Frederic; I am glad you have 
acquainted me with your sentiments. ‘! hey are 
entirely new to me, bas rest assured you shall 
never be disturbed by any further literary at- 
tempts from your wife.’ | 

‘‘He kissed her fondly, patted her flushed 
cheek, and said, so oe I could have 
boxed his ears for indignation, ‘ *3 my good 
little wife !’ lit a cigar, and disappeared. As the 
door closed after him, Helen reised the paper 
from the floor, and carrying it to the grate, 
threw it upon the glowing of coals, standing 
to watch it crimple, then brighten into a ficry 
sheet, with every pencil stroke standing out vivid 
and distinct as if carved of ebony, finally black- 
en and fall away to dull, gray ashes. Witha 
forced smile, far more melancholy to me than a 
burst of tears, she said : 

‘“<<Tt was an ode to his birthday. Fortunately 
enourh I have escaped the folly of presenting it.’ 

‘‘The tone betrayed how many bright hopes 
and joyful anticipations had fallen to ashes, as 
well as the luckless poem. I scarcely knew 
what to eny, but she did not expect a reply, and 
was entirely absorbed with her heroic efforts at 
self-control and cheerfulness. She took out her 
work and began to sew furiously, but I saw how 
widely the needle sped of its mark, and how the 
fingera trembled that held it. Presently the 
work was laid aside, and her head drooped for- 
ward to the sofa-cushion, with the face averted 
from my gaze. But it needed no glance at the 
familiar features, for me to know Helen Brown- 
ell’s heart. I saw how it was writhing beneath the 
humiliating, bitter discovery of the clay in the hero 
she had worshipped. I read the torturing agony of 
a proud heart and noble mind, compelled by the 
hand the best beloved, to submit to be treated 
like a pretty, petted child, instead of a sympa- 
thizing, noble-minded woman. And my indig- 
nation at this summary putting down of talents 
so superior to his own, almost made me dislike 
as well as despise her husband. A smothered, 
long-drawo sigh drew me to her side instantly. 
I laid my hand on her forehead, and whispered, 
‘It’s a cruel shame, darling !’ 

“Ah, children, I was young then. I have 
since learned it will never do, no matter how 
Ba our sympathy or indignation, it will never 

o to hint a doubt of the kindness and tenler- 
ness of one to the other of a marricd couple. 
And this true, sweet wife resented even the im- 
plied reproach. 

***No, no, Letitia, Frederic is not cruel—he 
does not mean to be. Never husband loved a 
wife better than Iam loved. But he has caught 
the narrow-minded sentiments of some of his 
associates. I can soon convince him of his error.’ 

“ She lifted her head, as the rose suddenly rises 
up shaking off the shower that oppressed it, and 
smiled bravely. 

““* Yes, yes, I must find a way to open his 
eyes, without allowing him to suspect I am tak- 
ing a physician’s part. Not write! Why, Le- 
titia, though I never touched a pen, how could I 
help thinking poetry? It isin my soul, and if 
it was not meant to be nourished and cultivated, 
why was itimplanted there? Ah, I acknowledge 
it grieves me deeply to find my husband has no 
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higher standard for the wife he has chosen to walk 
by his side on a life-long journey. I know—I 
feel it within me, that we women are capable of 
more than needlework and household duties— 
more even than encouraging the drooping hearts, 
or tending the beds of our sick kindred. Heav- 
en knows I would have none of these com- 
mon duties neglected, but I see not why a culti- 
vated intellect, an aspiring genius, may not en- 
liven these homely daties, making them more 
surely and cheerfully fulfilled. I am confident 
they can all be combined in one.’ She rose to 
her feet, her face glowing with the inspired re- 
solve. ‘Whatdid he say? Domestic happi- 
ness mnst be sacrificed to fame—no good wife 
could be an authoress? I will prove it false. 
He shall yet acknowledge the wrong he has done 
the sex !’ 
‘“‘Then came a flood of tears, deluging and 

cooling her burning cheeks, and when they were 
wiped away the storm had passed, and she was 


tranquil and serene again. 
‘““« Come and see us very often,’ calted out 


both my friend and her husband, as I left the 
house that evening. And so I did, kceping a 
friendly and most interested watch over the 
course of their domestic life. 

‘“‘Fred Brownell was a kind, amiable, well- 
meaning map, bat he was thoughtless and incon- 
siderate, and inclined to be exacting and over- 
bearing in regard to his pet theories, while his 
wife was one of those delicate, sensitive temper- 
aments, so keenly alive to every implied reproach, 
or latent slight. Such opposing qualities must 
certainly have caused misunderstanding, alien- 
ation, and possibly open warfare and miscry, but 
for the quick intellect and firm, self-reliant will, 
that rendered Helen so superior to many jealous, 
unhappy, irritated wives, with just such sensitive- 
ness as hers. Yet they were very happy, even 
though the business panic affected Frederic’s 
trade likewise, and rendered it neces- 
sary that the expenses of the house- 
hold should be closely attended to. 

And what a model house it was! So 
neat and clean and cheerful, amid its 
unpretending elegance. Noone could 
help echoing Fred’s own proud decla- 
ration that there was not another such 
genteel and capable little housekeeper 
m town. 
“<Tt’s all owing,’ said he, laughing, 
to me, ‘to that wee bit of a lecture I 
gave her so early after our marriage. 
Such a splendid little economist she 
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Why, Letitia, it is perfectly wonderful 
how she makes a tiny sum of money 
hold ont for adozen wants.’ A twinkle 
in Helen’s eye made me think, just 
then, that perhaps the pen and ink- 
stand locked up so carefully in the sec- 
Tetaire, might have a word to say about 
compound interest, or at least partial 
payments. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he continued, 
‘you see I have proved right. Now 
just imagine how it might have been. 
Fancy the house littered from one end 
to the other, with scraps of paper, rolls 
of manuscript, and everything, from 
the table-linen to Helen’s rosy fingers, 
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bespattered with stains of ink. And at dinner, 

u and I, while vainly endeavoring to swallow 
indigestible bread and uncooked pudding, might 
be regaled with scraps of original poetry or plots 
of new dramas. Horrible, horrible !’ 

“ He laughed, and so did IJ, and so did Helen, 
longest and heartiest of cither, and the moment 
he left us, she came dancing up to me holding 
aloft the dainty fore-finger, on whose fairness 
rested a tiny black stain. 

‘““* Only look, Letitia, at this guilty proof ofmy 
disobedience. All the time he was talking there 
was that atrocious blot of ink on my finger I 
tried my best, but could not erase it, any more 
than Mrs. Bluebeard could cleanse the fatal 
key.’ 

x Another time, two years after this last visit, 
while I was with Helen, Fred came home with a 
new book just then éxciting attention, with the 
favorable criticisms of which all the papers had 
been filled. 

“«T here, Helen,’ he said, tossing it over to her 
side, ‘ there’s something worth reading, I can tell” 
you. The man who wrote it may well be proud. 
And judging from the number of editions, he 
has a snug little eum for the bank.’ 

“*<T sapposed the author was unknown,’ snid 
I. ‘Why do you saya man? Perhaps it is a 
lady who has been s0 fortunate.’ 

“ His lip curled a little. ‘ You don’t suppose 
a woman wrote a kook like that, do you?’ and 
peremptorily dismissed the subject. 

“I did not care myself to pursuc it farther, for 
I had caught a sudden flash shimmering through 
Helen’s drooping lashes, and was overwhelmed 
with the new revelation that broke upon me. 

““Tt was not so cheerful a scene, when next I 
visited the house. Helen’s colorless cheeks lay 
against the scarcely whiter pillow, and from the 
coverlet, beside her, peeped up a dark, downy 
little head. She received my congratulations 
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absently, and despatching the nurse from the 
chamber, turned eagerly to say: 

«Dear Letitia, I am so glad to see you! 
You are the very friend I need. Something is 
amiss with Frederic. His check a and his 
manner embarrassed and distressed, and every 
time he looks at the precious little one, his eye 
fills with tears. Will you goto him and find out 
what it is? He tries to hide it from me, but it is 
far more injurious to lie here, and worry, worry, 
all the time, surmising a state of affairs, a great 
deal worse, I dare say, than the truth. Go, dear 
Letitia, and win his confidence. If it is business 
trouble, as I suspect, hasten to tell me.’ 

“‘ It was evident the uncertainty kept her very 
restless and nervous, so the moment Frederic 
came into the house [ hastened to meet him. I 
did not wonder his wife was anxious, when I saw 
his haggard face and feverish eye. I explained 
my errand at once. He looked distressed and 
sar Aa 
“ ‘Poor child, why will she seek to share a 
man’stroubles? I have tried to keep it from her, 
lest it should injure her in her present delicate 
‘health. The fact is, Letitia, I am ruined!’ 

“‘He jerked the word out, bitterly, wrathfully, 
as if injured through his own conscious innocence. 

*«* Not even the house here, can I call my own. 
I am not sure the unfeeling creditors will leave a 
bed for that helpless darling and her babe to lie 
upon. God help her!’ 

‘‘ He stopped suddenly. The veins across his 
forehead knit themselves like cords. The pent 
emotion so long smothered down came surging 
up, and with a deep groan, he covered his face, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

1 “Poor Helen! sweet, delicate, helpless dar- 

ling, with her little babe. It is for her sake I 
grieve. What will become of her!’ he groaned, 


again. 
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‘‘T saw he was sincere. 

The privations he dread- 

ed for her wrung his 

Ty heart more than his own 

loss or humiliation. At 

that moment of his deep 

distress, I forgave him 

all his injustice towards 

his noble, gifted wife, for 

the sake of his true and 
abundant love. 

“I tried my best to 
soothe and comfort him, 
and at length he grew 
more calm. 

‘“¢* You must use your 
own judgment,’ he said, 
- ‘about telling her. [ 
/ confess I am almost 
afraid. Perhaps it will 
be best to consult the 
doctor.’ 

“‘ We did so, and kind 
Dr. W. decided when I 
whispered I did not im- 
J agine the announcement 
Sf would cause any distress, 

that it was wisest to 
gratify her. 
“‘ T was not disappoint- 
ed. A radiant smile il- 
laminated her face, the moment she was ac- 
quainted with her husband’s loss of wealth. 

“« «Now, Letitia,’ she cried, ‘is the hour I have 
waited for so long! Now is my honr of triumph!’ 

‘““* Nurse,’ continued she, authoritatively, ‘I 
want you to raise me up with the pillows, and 
bring the prettiest wrapper from the closet. 
There’s a dressing cap, too, in the drawer, Letitia. 
I want you to dress me for company,’ laughing 
a low, sweet laugh. 

“The nurse remonstrated, but she was peremp- 
tory, and we saw plainly contradiction was far 
more injurious than indulgence. So the pale, 
pink wrapper was folded around the slender 
waist, and the dark, glossy hair put back beneath 
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‘the pretty cap, a fancifal but most becoming 


mixture of airy lace, gossamer bows, and velvet 
bands. 

“‘ How surpassing lovely she looked in the be- 
coming costume, the rich hue of her wrapper, 


and the soft, pink flush on her cheek, setting off 


so charmingly the shining dark eyes, and ex- 
treme fairness and delicacy of complexion. 

“‘* Now,’ said she, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
‘baby must have his embroidered blanket, and 
then call Frederic in.’ 

“We obeyed. The husband came in slowly 
and dejectedly; we saw how he dreaded the 
meeting. The doctor, the nurse, and J, quiet 
spectators of the scene, at her earnest request. 
As his eyes rested on the pretty picture, he 


. smiled fondly, and a deeper gloom settled down 


upon his face. She took his hand tenderly in 
hers, and looked up, with fondness into his face. 


‘“‘* Frederic,’ said she, ‘have I been a careless - 


and negligent wife ?” 

“He looked up in surprise and reproach. 

“« What a question for you to ask me, my 
Helen.’ 

‘“«*« Answer me, my husband, yes, or no.’ 
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““* No, my blessed wife, I have 
one half your goodness.’ 

‘*< Has your house or your clothes suffered for 
want of my care? 

“‘ Pained and grieved, he replied, ‘I do not an- 
derstand your meaning. here has been no 
chance for complaing,, Halen, Who has dared 
insinuate such a thing ?” 

“‘ Her face was gloriously beautiful, the silvery 
voice thrilling with tenderness and exultation. 

‘“* And yet, Frederic, I have dabbled with pen 
and ink. I have been so lost and raieraiden as 
to become an authoress. But since it has not 
been, as you predicted, at the expense of home 
comfort or aitection, will you not forgive me? 
At ws rate let these plead for me.’ And she 
pas the bank books, I had placed at her re- 
quest upon the pillow, in his trembling hand. 

““'The bewildered husband opened the books 
mechanically, saw the name and sams written 
therein to his wife’s account, not in hundreds, 
but in thousands, and ejaculated: ‘Good heavens, 
Helen! What does this mean ?’ 

‘“*“ Nothing, dear Fred, only you are not yet 
ruined in business if you are in character, by hav- 
ing an authoress for a wife. You remember the 
book you assured us was written bya man. QO, 
Fred, to think how you praised a woman’s lit- 
erary efforts, then, and that woman of all others 
—your wife.’ Her clear langh was delicious ! 

“Well,” said Aunt Letitia, ‘‘ perhaps some one 
will see you, Harry, just as humiliated and crest- 
fallen, and as delighted to be so, as was Frederic 
Brownell.” 

‘‘ What a splendid story, Aunt Letitia,” cried 
_ Katy, “ And such a grand denouement.” 

“‘ Hush, hush,” said my aunt, softly, wiping 
away « flood of tears that came dripping down 
her cheek. ‘“ We laid her back, so beautiful and 
happy, and bade her be quiet and sleep. While 
Fred, touchingly penitent and teful, took the 
baby in his arms, a better and wiser man, and sat 
down inthe rocking chair, gazing thoughtfully 
upon its tiny features. We remained very quiet 
for nearly an hour, when suddenly Helen called 
out, in a sharp, unnatural voice: 

““*What is that roaring? How dark and cold 
itis. Fred, Letitia, where are you ?’ 

‘We saw the white arms thrown up wildly, 
and sprang to the bedside. But it was too late. 
Helen was dead! Ah, children, too much joy is 
death for some.” 


not deserved 





A WELL-MADE Huncupack.—They tell a 
story of a preacher, who, descending from the 
pulpit after preaching a sermon in which he had 
affirmed that everything God had made was well 
made, was See by a cripple, who mali- 
ciously asked him whether he thought his asser- 
tion would hold good, as a general rule. ‘‘ 
the way, Mr. Parson, do you think I am well 
made?” ‘ Well, yes, my good friend, I con- 
sider you are very well made—for a hunchback,” 
was the prompt reply of the clergyman. 


ER es 


LESSONS OF THE HEART. 


Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And fearning wiser grow without his books. 
CoWPER. 
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A CEYLON JUGGLER. 


As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
during which labor is suspended while waiting 
for the rain of the monsoon, ere recommencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
about their villages, or gathered in groups by the 
roadside, engaged in listleas and sedentary amuse- 
ments. In one place a crowd was collected to 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our surprise, 
commenced his ormance by jumping up on 
to a pole, and alae his feet upon a cross bar 
six feet from the ground. On this he coursed 
along by prodigious leaps, and returning to the 
audience, seated himself on his perch, and then 
5 ba his exhibition. - This consisted of endless 
efforts of legerdemain : catching pebbles from his 
confederate below, which, upon opening his 
closed hand, flew away as birds; breaking an 
egg shell and allowing a small serpent to escape 
from it; and keeping a series of brass balls in 
motion by striking them with his elbows as well 
as his hands. Balaneing on his nose a small 
stick with an inverted cup at top, from which 
twelve perforated balls were suspended by silken 
cords, he placed twelve ivory rods in his mouth 
and so guided them by his lips and tongue as to 
insert the end of each in a corresponding aper- 
ture in the ball, till the whole twelve were sus- 
tained by the rods, and the central support taken 
away. 
his, and endless other tricks he performed, 
balancing himself all the while on the single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probabl 
fourteen pounds weight, and standing with his 
arms extended in ine, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of 
the other, backward and forward repeatedly, ap- 
parently less by raising his arms than by a vigor- 
ous effort af the muscles of the back ; then seiz- 
ing it in both hands he flung it repeatedly twenty 
feet high, and watching it in its descent till with- 
in a few inches of his skull, he bent forward his 
head, and caught the ball each time between his 
shoulders ; then bounding along the road, still 
mounted on his pole, he closed his performance 
amid the smiles of the audience.—F'rom Sir. J. 
Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 





THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


The Springfield Republican talks in this wise ; 
‘“«« Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ says the 
maxim, but the maxim lies. There’s a will in 


all men to get rich, but there is not a way for a 
fifth to a fiftieth part of them todo so. ‘God 
helps those who help themselves ’"—sometimes. 


It depends a good deal upon what a man is try- 
ing to help himself to, and whether it is, on the 
whole, desirable that he should be helped. ‘ I'll 
try’ has been doing journey-work in infant 


| schools and Sunday schools tll the poor little 


girls and boys have supposed that there was 
a magic in it which would ultimately introduce 
them to a glory equal to that of Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. The trouble is that it 
is the weakest head that takes the most encour- 
agement from these maxims and proverbs, and is 
most acted upon and influenced by them. A 
boy with brains is never troubled by these 
things.” 





THE FORTUNE-TELLEB. 





THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


“ Hark, my maiden, and I'll tell you 
By the power of my art, 
All the things that e'er befel you, 
And the secret of your heart. 


“‘ How that you love some one,—don't you ? 


Love him better than you say; 


Wont you hear, my maiden, wont you? 


What’s to be your wedding-day ?” 


‘“‘ Ah, you cheat, with words of honey, 
You tell stories, that you know! 
Where's the husband for my money 
That I gave you long ago? 


‘“‘ Neither silver, gold, or copper 
Shall you get this time from me; 
Where’s the husband, tall and proper, 
That you told me I should see?” 


** Coming still, my maiden, coming, 
yith two eyes as black as sloes; 
Marching soldierly, and humming 

Gallant love-songs as he goes.” 


“Get along, you stupid gipsey! 
I wont have your barrack-beau ; 

Strutting up to me half tipsy, 
Saucy—with his chin up—so!"’ 


“Come, I'll tell you the first letter 
Of your handsome sailor's name ''— 
“T know every one, that’s better, 
Thank you, gipsey, all the same.”’ 


‘Ha, my maiden, runs your text so? 
Now I see the die is cast; 
And the day is—Monday next.” “No, 
Gipsey, it was—Monday last !"’ 
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{ ORIGINAL.) 
“ DREAMING.” 


BY B. FRANKLIN HOOKER. 


One night as I was sitting 
In my chamber dark : 
The fire was fuintly flitting 
An uncertain light; 
"Soon I fell to dreaming— 

Dreaming of the past: 
Of the many pleasured 
In my childhood cast. 


Dreaming of my playmates, 
And the pretty dell 
On the old estates, 
Where our parents used to dwell; 
And of the pranks we played 
Upon our parents kind, 
But now they all are laid 
Beneath the grassy vale. 


As I sat there dreaming 

By the smouldering fire, 
- My brain with thoughts was teeming 

With memories of the past. 

And as I still kept thinking, 
I gazed into the fire; a 

The embers, faint and dying, 
Spoke the word, retire! 





{OmrarNAL.]} 


-LEND ME FIVE POUNDS! 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 





Tae Rector of Chirley in N—— shire, Eng- 
land, was one of those fortunate individuals whd, 
being blessed with moderate desires and ambi- 
“tions, was the happy possessor of everything that 
could render life agreeable. Ho was not past 
middle &ge; he possessed a handsome, portly 
person, a pleasant set of features, a beautiful and 
amiable wifo whom he dearly loved, and by 
whom he was loved dearly in return, two lovely 
children—a son and a daughter—and a good 
living of fifteen hundred pounds a year in a de- 
lightfully romantic part of the country, of which 
no one, not even the bishop of his diocese, 
could deprive him, so long as his conduct did not 
do outrage to his sacred calling—a thing not 
very likely to occgr with a man of the Reverend 
Charles Markham’s character and temperament. 
For, though he was remembered by his class- 
mates to have been a wild lad at ‘“‘ Harrow,” and 
was spoken of hy his fellow-colleagues as having 
been by no means. remarkable for his hard read- 
ing at Baliol College, Oxford University, and as 
having been fonder of his dog and his gun than 
of zhe duties pertaining to the midnight lamp, he 
was now regarded with esteem and revesence by 
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his parishioners; and his only uncanonical habit 
and delight-—if, indeed, it may truly be termed 
uncanonical—was, that he still adhered to his 
eollege liking for a glass of generous wine, taken 
in moderation, and was never happier than when, 
as he was in the habit of doing once or twice a 
week, he was enjoying his wine and his long clay 
pipe (he waa above the snobbishness of cigars) 
with the lord of the manor, the squire, the village 
doctor, and occasionally a neighboring clergy- 
man, toyether with his own curate, who—to do 
the worthy rector justice—was always invited on 
these innocent festive occasions. 

I knew the Reverend Charles Markham when 
I was a boy, and seldom failed to spend a few 
days at the rectory on the occasions of iny return 
—at periods long distant—from my sea voyages. 
I recollect it was always a matter of wonder with 
those who had known Charles Markham in youth 
and early manhood, by what means he, possessed 
of no family influcnce and no superabundance of 
money and no extraordinary talents, came to be 
inducted into a living which many a wealthy 
country gentleman, or even many a titled per- 
sonage, would have been glad to have secured 
for a younger son. ! 

To .be sure, Charles Markham had been at 
Harrow—one of those great public schools at 
which, generally speaking, the sons of the nobil- 
ity and gentry only can obtain admittance, on ac- 
count of the expenses attending a boy’s educa- 
tion there—and he had subsequently taken the 
degree of A. M. at Oxford; but it was known 
that he had been at Harrow, as it were, on suf- 
frage, and that some time before he quitted Ox- 
ford to accept a small curacy of fifty pounds a 
year, he had become very poer. 

The father of Charles Markham had made a 
modcrate competency in the hosiery business, 
and retiring, had been scized with the mania of 
making his only son a gentleman. Though it 
cost him nearly half his income annually, he re- 
solved to send the boy to Harrow, and to afford 
him such an allowance of pocket money as 
should place him, in that respect, on a par with 
the sons of the wealthiest; and though the lad’s 
humble birth was somewhat against him in that 
assemblage of high-born youths, his spirit and 
good temper,'together with his generous expen- 
diture of money, and his readiness to oblige 
those of his school-fellows who, if his superiors 
in station, were his inferiors in wealth, had made 
him a favorite. The like generosity on the part 
of his father enabled young Markham to pass 
through his first three years at Oxford‘ with. 
eclat, amongst the aristocratic young men there 
assembled; but at the end of the third year, old 
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Mr. Markham lost nearly the whole of his prop- 
erty through some unfortunate speculation, and 
dying with old age and grief, left his con, with no 
rich uncle or aunt to look to for assistance, to 
fight his way through the world as best he could. 

Of course the son of the hosier was cut by his 
aristocratic companions, as soon as it was dis- 
covered that he no longer had the means to com- 
pete with them in their extravagant expendi- 
ture ; but Charles Markham, instead of foolishly 
taking this sad reverse of fortune to heart, united 
himself with the graver and, generally, humbler 
class of reading men, and set himself to work to 
fit himself for a college “ fellowship,’”’ or, that 
failing, a hamble curacy. 

With what many persons called foolish precip- 
itancy, the young man very soon rendered him- 
self ineligible for a “fellowship” by falling in 
love with, and marrying the pretty daughter of 
a, farmer in the vicinity of Oxford; and as after 
taking to himself a wife, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to do something to maintain her, he was 
very thankful, shortly after, to accept the curacy 
already alluded to, which was offered him by the 
father of a young man who had still regarded 
him with some degree of friendship, when the 
rest of his college chums had forsaken him. 

To the curacy the now Reverend Charles 
Markham retired with his pretty young wife; 
and all who knew him supposed that he would 
remain a plain curate for the rest of his days. 
Consequently everybody was taken by surprise 
when, some five years after, the announcement 
was made in the clerical record that the Reverend 
Charles Markham, late curate of St. Mary’s in 
Chelsea, near London, had been presented with 
the rich incumbency ot Chirley, N—— shire, the 
income attached to- which amounted to fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum ! 

On the occasion of one of my visits, by some 
chance the conversation, one evening when the 
squirs and the lord ef the manor and other of 
the reverend gentleman’s friends were present, 
turned upon the chances which sometimes lead 
to fortune, and a gentleman present remarked 
that oftentimes that which at one time appeared 
to be the very bane of & man’s existence, turned 
out to be a stepping-stone to fortune. 

Mr. Markham had listened to the tonversation 
without taking part init. Presently, however, 
he laid down his pipe, and giving a preliminary 
“ahem !” thus commenced : 

‘Gentlemen, I know that it has been a sub- 
ject of wonder to many of those whom i now 
esteem as my friends, how I, the son of a trades- 
man, without family influence—and through the 
unfortanate failure and decease of my poor 
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father, in the later years of my youth left without 
money—came into the possession of a living 
which I know the Earl of M——, whose estate 
lies in the adjoining parish, had expressed him- 
self desirous of securing for one of his own 
younger sons. I have hitherto never mentioned 
the circumstances which led to my advancement 
to any one beyond the members of my own fam- 
ily ; I will, however, now relate them to you, 
and you shall judge for yourselves how much or 
how little J am indebted to chance or fortune for 
my extraordinary success—for I acknowledge 
that I desire no loftier position than that I now .- 
hold, nor no greater share of this world’s goods. 
Thousands whose prospects were far superior to 
mine, would be glad to be as lam to-day. But 
before I begin, gentlemen, fill your glasses! This 
claret wine you will find excellent. It is a pres- 
ent from the earl, and is of a rare vintage.” 

The glasses and in some instances the pipes 
were re-filled, and the Reverend Charles Mark- 
ham thus continued : 

“At the time of my father’s decease, I was on 
the point of marrying my present wife. My 
father’s death caused a postponement, and, as 
many thought, rendered it very improbable that 
Ishould marry for years to come, since, a8 many 
of you are aware, 1 was left almost without a 
penny in the world; but Susan and I loved each | 
other, and akind friend having offered to procure 
me a curacy of fifty pounds a year, near London, 
I eagerly accepted the offer and married—as 
everybody said, foolishly. However, at the end 
of a year, my wife’s father died, leaving her a 
small property which, having been invested in 
the three and a half per cent. consols, brought us 
the very comfortable addition of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. We thought ourselves 
rich; and, happy in each other’s society, were 
content to pass through life without burthening 
ourselves with ambitious desires for that which 
seemed to us unattainable. But Providence 
always sends some trouble to vex us, in order 
that we may not become too mach wrapped up 
in ourselves, to the injury of our spiritual 
welfare. 

‘When I was a boy, I-recollect that an old 
gentleman, who was always aftired in a snuff- 
colored coat of antique cut, knee breeches of the 
same color, and worsted stockings, who wore 
buckles on his shoes, and an old threo-cornered 
cocked hat set upon a rusty scratch wig, was a 
frequent and I fancy not a very welcome visitor 
at my father’s house. He was an odd-looking 
little man, with a sharp, pinched-up face, and he 
appeared to make the same suit of threadbare 
though dgcent clothing last him forever, for his 
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clothes never looked better nor worse. I have ¢ 
faint recollection that he was perpetually want- 
ing to borrow money in small sums, and that he 
usually succeeded, much against my father’s 
will, in obtaining what he wanted, or at least in 
obtaining some money, for which he was partic- 
ular in writing out formal acknowledgments, the 
which, as soon as his back was turned, my father 
with asmile, half of vexation, half of pity, used 
to tear to pieces and throw into the fire. He al- 
ways patted my head, said I was a fine lad, and 
would be sure to get on in the world, and asked 
me many questions relative tomy studies. Who 
or what he was, or how old he was,I did not 
know ; but if I recollect right, he professed to 
have known my father when he wasa boy. So 
he must have been pretty well advanced in years, 
for my father was not a young man when he mar- 
ried my mother. 

“After I went to Oxford, I saw no more of the 
old gentleman, and had almost forgotten his ex- 
istence, when one day, soon after my wife had 
received her father’s legacy, our maid-of-all- 
work entered my study, as I sat writing and 


compiling the three sermons I had to preach the 


next day (for my rector, who enjoyed a living of 
seven hundred pounds per annum, made me do 
all the work for fifty pounds), and informed me 
that a gentleman wished to see me. 

“* Show him in, Hannah!” said I, thinking 
that it was the church-warden, who was accus- 
tomed to call on parish business occasionally. 

“In a few moments who should enter, to my 
great astonishment, but the identical old gentle- 
man of my boyhood’s recollection, clad, as it ap- 
peared to me, in the self-same threadbare snuff- 
colored garments and three-cornered cocked hat, 
knee-smalls, shoe-buckles, scratch-wig and all, 
that he had been wont to wear, and appearing to 
me not a day older than he had appeared at 
least twelve years before! To my great aston- 
ishment, did I say? to my amazement! His 
appcearance confounded me—shocked me! Had 
it been midnight, I should have thought that he 
had stepped forth from the grave, where I believed 
he had long ago been laid; but there he stood, 
palpably, materially, tn propria personae, before 
me—a living maf, with now every well-remem- 
bered wrinkle just as I had seen them in my 
father’s house. 

“‘T rose from my chair, but was for some mo- 
ments too confused to speak. He was the first to 
break the silence. ° 

“* My dear sir,’ said he, advancing and seiz- 
ing me by a button of my dressing-gown, ‘this 
is indeed a pleasure, a happiness long eagerly 
sought for, until I almost despaired of its accom- 
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plishment; but’—and he drew back and sur- 
veyed me from head to foot with an expression 
of amazement—‘ how you have grown! Why, I 
recollect you when you was no higher than the 
table; ay, and I recollect your poor dear re- 
spected father, too, when he was not more than 
so high!’ holding his hand some four feet from 
the floor. ‘Ah,’ he continued, with a sigh, 
‘what a wonderfal thing is memory! A kind 
gentleman was your father—my late respected 


‘friend. Hedid me many kindnesses. I shall 


always remember him in my prayers—yes, in 
my prayers—and, God bless me!’ holding me at 
arm’s length, ‘how much you resemble him! 
You are just like what he was at your age— 
only, perhaps, not quite so handsome a man! 
You will excuse me for saying that, I know. 
Ah, Mr. Markham, my old and respected friend, 
was a fine man—but people sadly degenerate— 
yes, sadly! Still you do put mo in mind of 
your dear father.’ 

“By this time I had sufficiently recovered 
from the shock his sudden appearance had given 
me, to speak. Of course I expressed my 
pleasure at seeing him, said I perfectly recol- 
lected him, and begged him to be seated. At 
the same time, I intimated that I had forgotten 
hisname. I don’t know that I had ever heard it. 

““¢ Warlock!’ said the old gentleman ; ‘ Joshua 
Warlock. Dear me! can it be possible that you 
have forgotten the name of your late father’s 
best friend, who knew him when he was a boy 
only so—’ 

‘“‘T put a stop to the repetition that I foresaw 
was coming, by pretending that J now recollected 
the name perfectly well. ; 

“¢‘Ah, I knew you would!’ he said. ‘I knew 
you couldn’t have forgotten old Joshua, as your 
respected parent was wont jocularly to call me. 
Yes, he was fond of a joke—very fond—was my 
dear old friend Markham. You must often have 
heard him speak of my large property in the 
North. and in the West Indies ?’ 

““A sudden thought crossed my mind. 

“¢Ah, yes!’ said I. ‘That accounts for your 
long absence. You have been in the West 
Indies since my father’s death ?’ 

““*Q, no—never was there in my life! The. 
property I speak of belonged to my great grand- 
father, Warburton Warlock! It was given to 
him by the premier of the First George as an 
acknowledgment of some great politica] service 
rendered to the government. He might have 
been Sir Warburton Warlock, baronet; but he 
preferred a grant in the island of Jamaica, and 
a large grant of money with which he purchased 
the estate in N—— shire.’ 
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“‘*T congratulate you, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, 
with some surprise. ‘I was not aware that you 
were s0 wealthy a man. Yon see me a poor 
curate.’ 

‘““ Yes,’ he rejoined; ‘but if I have not been 
misinformed, your amiable wife has succeeded 
to a property of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum. That, with the profits of your 
curacy, amounts to two hundred pounds per 
annum—dquite a respectable income !’ 

‘“‘« Enough,’ I replied, ‘to maintain us, with 
care and economy ; but a mere nothing to a gen- 
tleman who possesses an estate in the North of 
England, and large West India property.’ 

«Just Jike your father!’ said the old gentle- 
man. ‘ He was very fond of a joke, as I have 
said. You are pleased to be facetious. Ah, a 
very facetious gentleman was my dear friend, 
Mr. Markham! He often josted me upon my 
Weat India property.’ 

‘«« A jest, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, ‘that you I 
presume was very willing to take, though it was 
scarcely civil from a simple tradesman like my 
father.’ 

‘“* Your father was a kind-hearted man, who 
had a salve for all his jests,’ continued the old 
gentleman. ‘He knew, and felt for my 
poverty.’ 

‘“‘* Your poverty, with the property you have 
alluded to?? I cried, in #me surprise at this 
remark. 7 

“To tell the truth I began to think the old 
man was a little touched in the brain. 

““* Can it be possible,’ he resumed, ‘that you 
have forgotten the case of Warlock vs. Burbage ? 
My dear young man, the property has been in 
dispute since my great-grandfather’s death. In 
chancery—O, that tiresome chancery! But I 
have hopes—yes—I have hopes. It is not, it 
_ has not been forgotten. It comes up from time 
to time. No less than nine lord chancellors have 
at various periods during the last century given 
their special attention to it, and I have every 
reason to believe that the suit will terminate 
shortly i1 my favor. Every reason! The 
Tomkinses and the Boraxes, and the Ewbanks, 
who profess to be the descendants of the defunct 
Barbages, will eventually be floored; yes, my 
dear young man, floored! Isay it emphatically, 
floored !’ and he struck his shrivelled fist a heavy 
blow upon the table, ‘and I shall regain pos- 
session of my great grandfather’s immense 
wealth.’ 

“It was half an hour past my dinner hour. 
Hannah had been once to inform me that dinner 
was ready, and twice my wife had gently opened 
my study door, and made me a private signal. 
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T had alluded to it—said that I was deeply en- 
gaged upon my sermons, and had looked re- 
peatedly at my watch. Still the old gentleman 
would not take the hint, and as an old friend of 
my father’s, and one whom I had known in boy- 
hood, I could not avoid, at length, asking him to 
take dinner with us, or lose all chance of getting 
any myself. Still, I knew that it was Saturday, 
and in our economical household, we could not 
afford a fresh joint every day. On Saturdays, 
especially, we had always a makeshift dinner, 
made up of the cold meat of the day or two pre- 
vious, hashed or stewed, and I knew that my 
wife would not like the presence of a stranger on 
such an occasion. 

“‘ However, I had no help for it, and the old 
gentleman consented with joyful alacrity. Poor 
old fellow, I believe he had called with that ob- 
ject in view. 

“As I suspected, my wife was ill pleased. 
She frowned, and spoke to me in a sharp whis- 
per. It was the first, and almost the last time 
that ever we had a difference; but if I had had 
any idea of claiming the Dunmow flitch of 
bacon, certain it is that old Joshua Warlock would 
that day have put a bar to my obtaining it. 

“He lingered long after dinner, and, at length, 
when I was almost compelled to hint to him that 
it was time that he should take his departure, he 
called me aside, saying that he had a word for 
my private ear. Irecollected what I had seen at 
my father’s house, and guessed what was com- 
ing. However, I reconducted him to my study. 
He led me aside, behind the curtain, and stood 
on tiptoe as he whispered in my ear : 

“* Could you—could you—lend me a five 
pound note—till—till—the case is settled? I 
will be sure to repay it—with—with all the little 
sums—of which I have kept, I assure you, a 
most correct account—that at different times I 
have borrowed from your late lamented father.’ 

“* Really, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, ‘I cannot. 
With my small income it is impossible.’ 

“** Ah, my dear Mr. Markham,’ cried he, with 
a comical whine, ‘ that is not what your respected 
father would have said. He would not have 
refused me.’ 

“* My father, Mr. Warlock,’ I rejoined, ‘was 
better acquainted with you than I am; besides 
he, at the time you speak of, was a comparatively 
wealthy man.’ 

“All I could say, however, was of no use; 
beside, I really pitied the poor old fellow, and at 
last, for old acquaintance sake, I let him have 
the five pounds he asked of me, 

“He insisted upon writing an acknbwledg- 
ment in an expressly legal form. I could not 
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help smiling, when I bethought me of the ac- 
knowledgments he used to write for my father, 
and the disposal he made of ‘them. In this re- 
spect, when the old gentleman had at length 
taken his departure, I followed my father’s ex- 
ample, and threw the acknowledgment into the 
fire, after which I returned to my stadies, not 4 
hittle pat out at the idea of having been so fool- 
ishly wheedled out of my money. 

“From that day I was continually bored with 
the old gentleman’s presence, and as continually 
he asked for the loan of money, sometimes com- 
ing down in his demands to a few shillings, but 
always managing to obtain some trifling loan, 
for which he always insisted in writing his 
acknowledgment. 

“If I told my servant to say I was busy, he 
would wait till I wes at leisure. If out, till I 
returned. See me he would, if he had to wait 
for hours. When disappointed of seeing me in 
the house, he would come to the charch on Sun- 
day and seat himself right under the pulpit, often 
on the pulpit stairs, ready to waylay me when I 
came down, before the whole congregation, and 
seriously discomposing me while preaching or 
reading prayers, for I knew what was coming ; 
besides, I began to fear that my congregation 
would suspect that he was a bailiff, danning me 
for some debt I owed. I often saw them whis- 
pering in each others’ ears when he made his 
appearance ix the church. 

“‘ He never but once again asked for so large a 
sum as five pounds; but the money he obtained, 
in sovereigns and crowns, and half crowns, and 
even shillings, must have amounted to a very 
considerable sum. How much I knew not, for I 
never kept an account, nor his acknowledgments. 

‘* He would bore me all sorts of ways, always 
introducing his subject with his acquaintanceship 
with me when a boy, and with my father, when 
he was so high; and then he would ask me to 
listen to a long rigmarole respecting the suit in 
chancery, leaving all manner of musty, yellow, 
closely-written parchments for my perusal, to 
amuse me in my leisure hours, forsooth ! 

“The second occasion on which he asked for 
the loan of five poands came about as follows: 
He had been absent a whole month. God forgive 
me! I hoped I had lost sight of him forever. I 
thoaght he was dead. It was Saturday, his 
usual day of calling. I heard the door-bell 
ring, something told me it was my ‘bore,’ my 
‘Monsieur Tonson’ come again, and it was he. 
I heard the girl hastening to announce him, but 
be outstripped her, and without even knocking, 
entered the study. 

“*How do you do, my dear sir? ‘How do 
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you do?’ he exclaimed. Evidently he was un- ¢ 
usually excited. ‘But I need not ask,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘for you look charmingly; so like your 
respected father. I declare, you are growing 
stout. Your father was inclined to corpulency. 
Poor soul, he was a good creature—so generous, 
so free, so kind !’ 

“¢ Perhaps, Mr. Warlock,’ I interposed, ‘he 
was too generous for his own good.’ 

““¢ Ah, he was indeed, as you say, too gener- 
ous, too liberal. Forgive this tear to his mem- 
ory. Ah, my dear sir, you grow strangely like 
him; you do, indeed.’ 

“<¢ Well, well, Mr. Warlock,’ said I, somewhat 
sharply—I knew what all this preceded. 

‘‘* Just what your dear father would say, 
sometimes. You have just his assumed irrita- 
bility—merely assnmed to cover his generous - 
actions ; but I know what you mean. You are 
hurried, and you wish me to proceed to 
business ?” 

‘“** Really, Mr. Warlock, I have no time—’ 

‘«¢ Not five minutes, my good friend, I will not 
detain you five minutes. I’ll sit here. Thank 
you. No nearer the fire. O, no, not a foo:.’ 

‘“¢Mr. Warlock,’ said I, out of all patience, 
‘you see that I am busy, and I have an 
appointment—’ 

‘¢ Pray pardon me, not a word, make no ex- 
cuses. You have heard me speak of the chan- 
cery suit?’ 

“Heaven knows I had, too often! 
continued : 

‘“¢ Dear me, how like your frown of impa- 
tience is to your late father’s! Well, Ewbank is 
at it again; bat at the next session he is sure to 
be floored—I could see it in the lord chancellor's 
countenance. There ie a petition on the part of 
she infant Jowler, the third and only surviving 
child of Ewbank’s elder brother; but he is a 
lunatic, and so was his father, and Nancy Hig- 
gins, who was Ewbank’s nurse before old 
Jowler—’ . 

‘“¢ Good Heavens, Mr. Warlock,’ I exclaimed, 
‘you will drive me mad.’ 

“‘ He did not heed me, and proceeded : 

‘“¢ Before old Jowler cut his throat— Now if 
this is refused, as it assuredly will be, I shall im- 
mediately come into—’ 

““«Mr. Warlock, I really cannot at the present 
moment—’ . 

“<< Of course not, until you have read the pe- 
tition. I havea duplicate. It covers ten shects 
of parchment crossed. I will read it to you, and 
then the analogy will be quite clear—’ 

«J didn’t mean—’ 

“<<Certainly not; you would not be so pre 
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cipitate, I know; but besides the petition, I have 
a letter in the handwriting of the testators dated 
in the third year of the reign of George the Sec- 
ond, which—’ 

“* ¢ Gracious, I shall go mad !’ 

“* Rather I shall, with delight; but I know 
your kind sympathy. Now listen—’ 

“* Mr. Warlock, I must insist, I cannot hear 
it now.’ 

“< Well, if you think it will overcome you I 
will leave it, and you shall peruse it at your leis- 
ure. You will find it exceedingly interesting. 
When shall I call for it? Monday? No, not 
Monday ; that will hardly give you time. Say 
Tuesday, at twelve o’clock? Good. On Tues- 
day, at twelve I will call.’ 

“* Very well,’ said I, glad to get quit of him 
‘ any way, and inwardly resolving that he should 
never be admitted into my house again. 

“‘He laid the petition and the letter upon the 
table, and resumed his old battered hat. 

“‘*Good morning, Mr. Warlock. Forever,’ J 
muttered to myself. 

‘““*Qne moment, my dear friend. You will 
pardon me, I know you will; but on this pressing 
occasion—I hope the last time—may I venture 

to ask—I’ll write an acknowledgment—for the 
loan of five pounds ?” 

“** No,’ I said, sternly. 

‘** No,’ he repeated, mildly. ‘Ah, your good 
father would not have refused me. He was in- 
deed a friend. I knew him when he was so 
high.’ 

““«Mr. Warlock, I cannot, I will not—’ 

‘‘*« Two pounds ten, then. Let me write two 
pounds ten? No! Ah, the world is not what it 
used to be. There is less kindness, less gener- 
osity. One pound ten? You will not refuse me, 
for the sake of the past? Say asovereign. You 
will not? Ten shillings, then. Yea? Thank 
you, you are very kmd. God bless you, my 
dear sir. How like your father—so open-hearted, 
so generous and liberal! Read the documents. 
On Tuesday at twelve o’clock, I will return for 
them. God bless you!’ 

“He was gone. Irang the bell. The servant 
appeared. 

‘¢* Hannah,’ said 1, ‘when Mr. Warlock calls 
for these papers, hand them to him; but on no 
account admit him. Shut the door in his face— 
slam it. Mind, if he gets into the house again, 
you lose your place immediately.’ 

‘‘Hannah promised to keep him out if I said 
so. She always thought him a beggar, and 

hated the sight of him. 

“He came on the Tuesday, punctual to his 
appointment. I heard the altercation at the door, 
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and laughed in my sleeve. Hannah was talking 
to him through the keyhole, afraid to open the 
door, and at last she handed the papers through 
the window. He begged very hard to see me, 
bat Hannah was firm, and at last he went 
pray. 

“After that he came repeatedly; but the 
door was never opened to him, and I gave direc- 
tions to the doorkeeper not to admit him to the 
church, saying that he was a lanatic, and that I 
feared he would create annoyance. I heard that 
he often came to the church door, but went away 
meekly on being requested so to do, expressing 
his regret. 

* Once he kept me prisoner for hours by tak- 
ing his seat on the steps of my house, and I was 
thinking of sending for a constable to carry him 
away; but my heart smote me, and at length he 
left of his own accord. 

‘“<3¢ seemed now as if I had wearied him ozt. 
Two months elapeed, and he was not seen or 
heard of. He was, I thought, dead, or im the 
lunatic asylam, or had gone to some distant part 
of the city. IT blessed my stars that, at last, I 
had got quit of him. 

‘‘ Alas, I had reckoned without my host. One 
day business called me to the west end of the 
metropolis. I was walking along Bond Street, 
when I heard my name called m his cracked but 
well-known voice. Without glancmg toward 
him, I hailed an omnibus, sprang m, and the 
driverdrove on. Unfortunately, omnibuses make 
frequent stops for passengers. The driver waited 
a long time for some ladies, at the corner of a 
street, and after the ladies, in stepped my perse- 
cutor. I was near the door. He did not ste 
me ; but passed to the far end, where alone there 
was a seat. I observed that he wore the same 
old-fashioned suit; but somewhat cleaner and 
fresher. He had had his clothing renovated. 
Presently he saw me, nodded, and began to make 
his way toward me. 

‘** Stop I shouted to the driver. 

“T got eut and called a cab, mto which I 
hastened. 

“«¢ Where to, sir ?’ asked the driver. 

““¢ Anywhere—as far as you can go,’ I replied. 

“The man stared, but said nothing, and drove 
on. Presently I heard the sound of wheels be- 
hind, and the voice of some one shouting, ‘ Stop, 
stop!’ I peeped out of the window, and saw a 
cab following at a rapid rate, the driver shout- 
ing, and the old gentleman adding his own 
cracked shouts, and gesticulating with his arms 
for my cab to stop. - ‘ 

‘‘¢ Driver!’ I said, in the calm tones of despair, 
‘I must avoid that madman. Drive on rapidly 
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till you distance the other cab, then when they 
cannot perceive you, pat me down, and I will 
treble your fare.’ 

‘In ten minutes I was set down in the Hay- 
market. A coffee house was close by, and I 
slunk into it like a thief. I took a paper in my 
hands, but had not read a line, when to my hor 
ror, in walked Mr. Warlock. There was now no 
vetweat ; I braced myself up for the meeting. 

“The old gentleman advanced, smiliagly as 
ever. I now perceived that his clothes, though 
cat after the old fashion, were new ! 

““« So glad, so very glad to see you,’ he com- 
menced. ‘ Have tried every means; was deter- 
mined to do the businese at last. My dear friend 
—how like your father you are at thig moment, 
sitting there with the newspaper before you, just 
cocking your eye over the top—lI owe your father 
and you a thousand, thousand thanks ; and more, 
I owe you, as my dear old friend’s representa- 
tive, all che money I have borrowed from him on 
various occasions, as well as from yourself— 
always giving my acknowledgments. There, 
there it is, all right, with the interest at five per 
cent. added. I have had it in my pocket since 
the day I called for the documents I left with 
you. COouldn’t get to see you. Seat it once in 
a letter, the letter was returned to Me. You 
will see that it is all correct. I wont stay to 
count it now. I have gained the suit, as I teld 
you I should, and more than that I am now Sir 
Joshua Warlock, of Warlock Castle, N—— 
shire, baronet. God bleas you! Yau will hear 
from me again.’ 

“ Before I recovered from the stapor his ap- 
pearance and words had occasioned, he was gone. 
I shoald have thought that I was dreaming, but 
there lay the money—e heap of notes, gold, sil- 
ver and copper, before me—palpably before me. 
I at length recovered my senses sufficiently to 
count the money. It amounted to £700, 16:., 
4 1-9d.! With it was a general statement of all 
the moneys borrowed from my father and myself, 
at dates extending over thirty years, with the 
interest added ; and I, for months had been hid- 
ing myself, and refusing to see the man who 
wanted to pay me all this money ! 

“TI returned home, astonished, confounded, 
yet delighted. The money was a godsend. So 
thought I, so said my wife. 

“A few weeks afterwards I received a letter ; 
it was from Sir Joshua Warleck, and in it he jn- 
formed me that he had great pleasure in present- 
ing me with the living of Chirley—worth £1500 
per annum—es a slight token of his regard for 
my late father and for myself! He farthermore 
Stated that he was on the peint of sailing for 
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Jamaica to visit his estates on that island, and 
that he expected to remain abroad two years; 
but he hoped to see me on his return to England. 

“Poor old man! he never returned. He died 
in Jamaica a year afterward, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, and the title and estates 
passed into the family of the Earl of ——, to 
whom he was distantly related; but the living 
once presented could not be taken from me, and 
I have since held possession of it, and expect to 
hold it till the day of my death. : 

“ Thus, gentlemen,” said the reverend gentle- 
man, in conclusion, “that which at one time 
was the bane of my existence, the destruction of 
my peace of mind, proved eventually to be the 
cause of my singular prosperity.” 

OO 
A BEAUTIFUL COAL MINE. 


Dr. Buckland mentions some remarkable in- 
stances of the persistence of forms of vegetation 
traceable in coal: But the finest example is 
that of the coal mines of Bohemia. The most 
elaborate imitations of living foliage bear no 
comparison with the beautiful profusion of ex- 
tinct vegetable forms with which the galleries of 
these coal mines are overhung. The roof is 
covered as with a aay of gorgeous tapestry, 
enriched with festoons of most gracoful foliage, 
flung in wild, irregular profusion over every 
portion of its surface. The spectator feels him- 
self transported, as if by enchantment, into the 
forests of another world; he beholds trees, of 
form and character now unknown upon the sur- 
face of the earth, presented to his senses almost 
in the vigor of their primeval life—their scaly 
stems and bending branches, with their delicate 
apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before 
him, oat ee oe la = countless 

, and bearing fait records of extinct 8 
as of vegetation, which began and terminated 
in times of which these relics are the infallible 





THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM, 


The first distinct notice of the modern trans- 
portation system is to be found in 18 Car. II., c, 
3, which gives the judges power, at their discre- 
tion, to execute or to transport for life the mogs- 
troopers of Cumberland and Northumberland. 
The punishment was inflicted frequently in an 
illegal manner up to the reign of George L, when 
its operation was extended and legalized. Dur- 
ing the reign of James II. transportation, or 
rather reduction to slavery, was a fuvorite, and 
to many parties a profitable punishment. Dr. 
Lingard quotes a petition, setting forth that 
seventy persons, who had been apprehended on 
account of the Salisbury rising of Penruddock 
and Grove, after a year’s imprisonment, hed 
been sold at Burbadoes for 1550lbs. of sugar. 
Among them were divines, officers, and gentle- 
men, who were represented as “grinding at the 
mills, attending at the furnaces, and digging in 
that scorching island, whipped at whipping-posts, 
and ing in styes worse then those of hogs in 
England.” —The Australian Colonies. 
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Have any of you seen my child? 
Her hair was threads of gold; 

Her ways were winning. sweet and mild, 
Her gentleness untold. ® 


Bhe strayed in innocence away, 
To loiter on the shore; 

To watch the sunlit billews play, 
And list the breakers’ roar. 


Some wayward ship, I fear me now, 
With wanton grace and glistening sail, 

Hath marked my ehild’s angelic brow, 
And lured ber to the gale. 


I wander restless up end down 
The desolated beach, 

And, moaning, glean each gathering frown, 
Across the ocean’s reach. 


I guze upon the ships that go 
In beauty on the sea; 

And still they ’re gliding to and fro, 
But bear no hope to me. 
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MY HUSBAND'S DAGUBRREOTYPE, 
BY MBS. C. ELLIS HOWE. 


I map been a teacher just six months in Mr. 
Hamilton’s Young Ladies’ Seminary, B—, 
Virginia, when I received a letter from my 
mother’s physician, informing me that he re- 
garded her situation as extremely precarious, 
although he apprehended no immediate danger, 
and advised me as soon as J could conveniently, 
to relinquish my school duties and return 
home. 

I had been supremely happy in my present re- 
lation as teacher, the warm-hearted, pleasure- 
loving southern girls had found their way into 
all the crevices of my affections, and between 
them and me there existed strong bonds of sym- 
pathy and love. 

I was not yet eighteen, and but a recent grad- 
uate at school, but my pupils, so far from taking 
advantage of my youth and inexperience, sought 
in every possible way to lighten my cares and 
promote my happiness. | 

It was, therefore, with feelings of the 
deepest regret that I thought of parting with 
them, and the teachers with whom I had been so 
happily connected; but my anxiety and love tor 
my mother would not permit me to remain an 
hour longer then was absolutely necessary for me 
to complete the preparations for my journey. 


MY HUSBAND’S DAGUERREOTYPE. 


As soon as it was known that I was about to 
leave, presents were showered in upon me from 


all sides, many of them of much beauty and 


value, not only from the various classes which it 
had been my pleasure to instract, bat from the 
scholars individually, and from nearly every one 
I received some token of affectionate remem- 
brance. In fuct my room, the morning of my 
departure, presented quite the appearance of a 
miniature museum. 

I was to leave at one o’clock im the afternoon, 
and had been busily engaged for two hours, 
packing my effects into the smallest possible 
compass, when a slight tap was heard at my 
door, and upon opening it, I beheld Nellie Gra- 
hame, a sweet, gentle little girl of eight years, 
the youngest of my pupils, and a great favorite of 
mine. She was an orphan, from the far South, 
and had been consigned to the especial care of 
the teachers. 

‘Come in, Nellie, and sit down,” 
am very glad to see you.” 

“No, thank you, Miss Manning, 1 can’t step. 
I’ve only come to—” 

Here-the ve eee as if at a loss how to 
proceed. 

“Well, what aid you come for?’ I asked, 
encouragihgly. ‘Did you wamt me to de any- 
thing for you?” 

She looked up into my face, and with the pret- 
tiest simplicity imaginable, said : 

‘“‘O, Miss Manning, you don’t know how sorry 
Iam you are going away, and I am going to 
give you a present, something for you to remem- 
ber your little Nellie by when she is far away from 
you, and I have brought you a daguerreotype, 
just such as the other girls have been giving you, 
only a great deal handsomer, will you accept 
it?” 

She spoke in a low tone, as if doubtfal hew her 
present would be received. 

“Gladly,” I replied, “though I do not need 
anything to remind me of you, Nellie, you have 
been such a dear, good little girl, and have given 
me 60 little trouble, that I shall always remember. 
you, even without any keepsake.” 

The child’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at-my 
words, and she drew from under her shaw! a 
daguerreotype, which she placed in my hand. 

“Open it,” she said, “and ceo if it isn’t 
beautiful.” 

I did so, and found to my amazement a pic- 
ture, not her own, but of a person whom I had 
neverseen, a fine, intellectual-looking gentleman, 
of perhaps twenty-six or eight, and with & par- 
ticularly pleasing countenance. 


“ Nellie,” said I, as 1 gazed admiringly apon. 


Isaid. “ I 
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it, “this isn’t your picture, you’ve made a mis- 
take, and given me some one’s else instead of 
your own.” : 

“ No, I haven’t, it’s mine; my brother Mark 
gave it to me when he brought me here to 
school,” she said quickly, cager to convince me 
that she was giving away only what rightfully 
delonged to her. | 

‘“‘ Yes, I know,”’ I said, “‘ the daguerreotype is 
yours, because it was given you; bat that isn’t 
whatI mean. It isn’t your picture, a likeness of 
yourself; it’s your brother’s, he sat for it, and 
it was taken for him.” 

“No, Miss Manning, it’s mine, Mark had it 
taken on purpose for me.” And then, as if over- 
come by a sudden outburst of affection, she 
threw both her arms around my neck, exclaim- 
ing, ““O, my dear, dear Miss Manning, you 
don't know how much I love my brother, and 
next to him I love you, better than any one else 
in the whole wide world.” 

I knew that were I to refuse Nellie’s gift, it 
would be inflicting a deep wound on her feel- 
ings, and though I felt extremely unwilling to 
take the daguerreotype which she prized so 
highly, yet I accepted it in the spirit with which 
it was given, though to tell the truth, the moment 
I closed the door after her, I sat down on my 
trunk, and laughed immoderately for some 
minutes. The idea that the value of a daguerre- 
Otype consisting of a handsome picture, enclosed 
in a handsomer case, of no matter who, rather 
than of the likeness of a friend, was altogether a 
novel one, and I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright, even before Nellie had left the 
room. 

That afternoon I left, and in the course of a 


few days found myself once more within my | 


New England home. I never returned to Mr. 
Hamilton’s school, for although the summer suf- 
ficed to restore my mother to her usual health, 
yet my own had become a good deal impzired, 
and I knew that my strength would be insuffi- 
cient to perform again the laborious duties of a 
teacher ; but I ever retained the pleasant remem- 
brances of the time passed there, and of my 
former pupils and friends. The presente I had 
received from them at parting, I ever regarded 
with mach pleasare, and there was not one that 
I prised more highly than I did the daguerre- 
otype of the unknown gentleman, for the sake of 
the sweet little giver. 





Four years passed hy. I had received press- 
ing invitations from Mr. Clark, a cousin of mine, 
anda planter in Georgia, to pass the winter at 


I travelled from New York to Norfolk accom- 
panied by a friend, bat the rest of the journey I 
was forced to perform alone. I found no diffi- 
culty, however, for our polite and gallant coun- 
trymen are ever ready to assist a lady who by 
chance happens to be travelling without an e- 
cort. The cars took me no further than M——, 
a distance of twenty miles from my cousin’s 
plantation, and here I was in the expectation of 
meeting him, for I had written to apprise him of 
my coming, but as I stepped from the cars and 
beheld not one familiar face, I could not but feel 
a good deal disappointed, and somewhat appre- 
hensive as to how I shouid be able to reach my 
place of destination. 

“Has Mr. Clark been hero?’ I inquired of the 
depot-master after the train moved off, and I 
could see nothing of him. 

. “No, he has not,” was the reply. 

- “ Are any of his servants here with his car- 
riage?” I asked, a faint hope remaining that if 
Mr. Clark had been prevented from coming him- 
self, he had sent some one in his stead. 

“There is no one here,” apswered the depot- 
master politely, “but if you wish I will find some 
other mode of conveyance for you.” 

“TI regret I have not my carriage with me,” 
said a pleasant-looking elderly gentleman near 
us, “but if the lady will consent to ride in my 
buggy, I will take her with pleasure over to Mr. 
Clark’s.”” | 

“Thank you,” I answered, ‘I shall consider 
it a great favor, but I am afraid it will occasion 
you a good deal of inconvenience.” 

“‘ Not in the least,” was the gallant reply, ‘it 
will be an especial favor to me to have the pleas- 
ure of your company. My plantation joins Mr. 
Clark’s, and it will be but little out of my way.” 

In a few moments I found myself seated by 
Mr. Johnson, in his buggy, whom I discovered 
at once to be a gentleman of much refinement 
and culture. We rode rapidly over a hard, 
smooth road, leading past gentlemen’s residences 
of much elegance and taste, until we came into 
an open country, and here Mr. Johnson turned 
off from the main road, and took a much less 
frequented one, which led directly past his own 
and my cousin’s plantations. 

We had ridden about five miles, conversing 
pleasantly upon the various topics of the day, 
when a large tree, upon which two negroes had 
been hewing, fell with a crash by the side of the 
road just as we were passing it. The noise oc 
casioned by the falling of the tree, together with 
the shouting of the negroes, frightened our 
horse, which was a high-spirited animal, and he 


his.house, which I at last concluded. to accept. | shied out so suddenly that we came near being 
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precipitated down a steep embankment, then giv- 
ing a sudden spring which almost threw’ me off 
my seat, he dashed furiously ahead, without Mr. 
Jehnson’s having the least power to control him. 
For two miles he ran a regular John Gilpin race, 
we were enveloped in a perfect cloud of dust, the 
buggy swayed to and,fro like a ship in a gale, 
and the wheels scarcely touched the ground over 
which we passed. Ina short time, however, the 
horse began to slacken his speed, and Mr. John- 
son, who now spoke for the first time simce the 
horse had commenced running, said : 

‘If anything happens, Mies Manning, and we 
are likely to be overturned, you must jump. I 
think you can do it without injury ; but don’t 
jémp till you—” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when one of the reins broke, and the horse, 
frightened anew by this fresh disaster, darted on 
with redoubled fury. We were now rapidly ap- 
proaching a corner, around which it would be 
impossible to pass without being overturned ; a 
thick stone wall was upon both sides, and we 
should be in imminent danger ot being thrown 
agninst it. 

“Jump,” cried Mr. Johnson, “jump quick, 
and I will follow you.” 

And seizing my arm, he assisted me as I 
sprang upon the seat, and from thence leaped to 
the ground ; bat in doing so, my dress for an in- 
stant got entangled, and I was hurled with vio- 
lence against a large log by the roadside. 
Whether I was stunned by the fall, or fainted, I 
cannot say; but certain it was I became uncom 
scious, and remained so for some time. When I 
recovered my senses I found myself lying on a 
sofa, in a handsomely-farnished parlor. 


My bonnet and shawl had been removed, and | 


8 lady was bathing my head in cologne water, 
and near me stood a gentleman and a young 
girl, both evidently regarding me with great 
interest. 

“Where am I?’ I exclaimed, bewildered at 

finding myself among strangeré, and in a strange 
place. 
“‘ With friends,” said the gentleman, in a deep, 
melodious voice. ‘“ You were thrown upos the 
ground in consequence of your hosse taking 
fright, and brought here.” 

“Q, I remember now,” I said, eomprehendiag 
at once my present situation, and for an instant 
my gaze was riveted upon the fimc, handsome 
face of the gentleman. 

Where had I seen him before ? was the thought 
that occupied my mind, for his features were per 
feetly familiar to me. At that moment a cry of 
joy burst from the lips of the young girl, and 
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springing forward she threw both her arms 
around my neck, bestowing upon me a shower of 
“It’s Miss Manning!” she cried, “my dear, 
dear Miss Manning. I am so glad to see you 
again—” 

“Nellie,” said the gentleman, endeavoring to 
draw her from me, “ you are rather-too demon- 
strative in your joy, you mast remember that the 
lady is sick, and has not yet recovered from her 
fall.” 

But she paid no attention to his words, except 
to speak in lower tones. 

“‘Is it. possible,’ I exclaimed in surprise, 
“that I agaim behold my young friend, Nellie 
Grahame ?” 

“ Yes, it is I, Nellie—your own little Nellie, as 
you used to call me. No wonder you did not 
know me; just see how I have grown.” And 
she drew herself up to her full height, revealing 
a form and face of much beauty and symmetry. 

She then introduced me to a lady as her aunt, 
and to the gentleman, whom I recognized at 
once, from his resemblance to the daguerreotype, 
and before she told me, as her brother. 

‘We are no strangers, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Grahame, smiling ; “‘ although we have never be- 
fore had the pleasure of a personal meeting. 
But Nellie has given as such glowing accounts of 
her school life at B——, and told us so much of 
you in particular, that we have long regarded 
you as an old friend.” 

“‘And now you are here,”’ interrupted Nellie, 
‘‘ we shall not let yon go till you have made us 
a long, long visit. Wont it be delightfal, 
Mark ?” she said, appealing to her brother, ber 
face radiant with joy. 

“Ie will certainly afford as great pleasure,” 
was his quiet reply. 

‘¢ But where is Mr. Johnson?” I inguired. “I 
hope no harm has befallen him from thie 
accident 1” 

‘“‘ He has just ridden over to Dr. Smith’s,” 
seid Mr. Grahame. “ You remained so long un- 
conscious, that we feared you had sustained some 
internal injury. But here they are now,” he 
added, as the door opened and Mr. Johnsen, 
accompanied by the doctor, entered. 

I attempted to rise, but my foot refused te 
bear my weight. It had been paining me for 
some time, but I had hitherte taken no notice of 
it; and upon examination, it was found to be a 
good deal swollen. : 

“It is not a bad sprain,” said the doctor, 
“though it threatens to confine you to the hense 
for a short time.” 

‘“‘ O, I am so glad !” interrupted Nellie; “ net 
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because you have sprained your ankle, but be- 
cause you cannot get away.” And she began 


eagerly telling the doctor of our former: 


acquaintance. 

“I too am greatly indebted to Miss Manning,” 
said Mr. Grahame; “ for I was suddenly obliged 
to go to California, and could not get off short 
of a six months’ trip, and was forced, much 
against my will, to place Nellie at a boarding- 
echool until my return. For all your attention 
and kind care of her,’’ he added, addressing me, 
“TI am deeply grateful.” 

‘Then this is the teacher, is it, whose merits 
have been sounded in my ears ever since Neilie’s 
return? Your pupil, here, has certainly a high 
appreciation of your kindness,” said the doctor, 
laying his hand on her head as he spoke; ‘and 
since you have fallen in with such good friends, 
Miss Manning, I advise you to remain with them 
for a short time, at least until you are better.” 

“Tam afraid my cousin will—” 

‘No, Mr. Clark is not expecting you,” said 
Mr. Grahame, interrupting me, “ for I saw him 
yesterday, and he told me that he should look 
for you in the course of a fortnight. Your letter 
has doubtless been miscarried.” 

“ Then you must stay,” said Nellie, decidedly. 
“ We shall not let you go.” 

“‘T shall insist upon it,’ said Mrs. Grahame. 

“And I shall take it quite an affroat if you 
leave us for one week at least,’’ re-echoed her 
nephew. 

I could not refuse such pressing invitations, 
and passed with the Grahames one of the most 
delightful weeks of my life. No one who has 
ever been South, can fail to admire the hospitality 
and cordiality of the Southern people. True, 
they have not the energy and entexprise which 
are the leading characteristics of the Northern- 
ers; neither is education so widely diffused 
among all clasees as with us; but in point of 
sociality and hospitality, we should do well to 
imitate them. 

It was a delightful morning in the latter part 
of November, when the cool, invigorating au- 
tamnal breezes were bringing strength to the de- 
bilitated frame and roses to the cheek, that I 
bade adieu to Nellie and her aunt, and took .my 
seat beside Mr. Graham in his handsome chaise, 
which was to convey us to the residence of Mr. 
Clark. A ride of a dozen miles over a good 
road, with a fleet horse, is not much; and an 
hour brought us within sight of a large, taste- 
fully built cottage just peeping out from beneath 
the trees, and half hidden by the surrounding 
shrubbery, which Mr. Grahame pointed out to 
me as my cousin’s plantation home. 
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“ What a levely spot !’’ I exclaimed, eagerly 
leaning forward to see if I could not catch a 
glimpee of some of its occupants. 

“You are going to take them completely by 
surprise,” said Mr. Grahame, “for they have 
not had the least intimation of your arrival, and 
are not expecting you for some days.” 

‘“‘T know it,” said I, “and I can searcely re- 
strain my impatience to see them.” 

Mr. Grahame, however, seemed to take no 
notice of my irupatience, for instead of increas- 
ing the speed of his horse, he drew him in al. 
most to a walk. Our ride, thus far, had been 
rather an unsocial one; Mr. Grahame was 
not in his usual conversational mood, and sev- 
eral times had fallen into a profound reverie. 

“ Miss Manning,” said Mr. Grahame, smiling, 
just as we were turning up the avenue leading to 
the house, ‘‘ Nellie has been telling me of the 
present she made you some four years ago, and 
I think a daguerreotype of a person you had 
never seen, and in whom you could have no pos- 
sible interest, could ey have been a very 
acceptable gift.” 

‘On the coatrary,” I replied, “it was a most 
acceptable one, for the giving it away involved a 
good deal of sacrifice on Nellie’s part, and con- 
talned a strong proof of her affection for me; 
and I have always valued it highly.” 

‘“‘And I hope,” said Mr. Grahame, a rich color 
mounting to his face as he spoke, “that the 
acquaintance, begun with the daguerreotype, will 
be continued with the original, and that you will 
value it hereafter not only on account of the 
giver, but for the sake of the giver’s brother.” 

“I most certainly shall,” I answered, “after 
having received so much kindness at your 
ban 7 ? 

Mr. Grahame gave the reins a slightly ner- 
vous toss, and then in a voice which I never 
afterwards forgot, said : 

‘“‘Qur acquaintance has been “iy short, I am 
aware, Miss Manning; but this one week has 
sufficed to inspire me with feelings of the most 
profound respect and admiration of yourself. 
And now may I claim the inestimable privilege 
of becoming a frequent caller upon you, whilst 
you remain at your cousin’s home ?” 

The words were simple enough; but there 
was a depth, earnestness and feeling in his tones, 
which I had never seen before. I bowed an as- 
sent, for I had no time to reply; our approach 
had been discovered, and Mrs. Clark came trip- 
ping down the steps of the piazza, followed by 
her husband, to meet us. And 0O! what a warm 
welcome we had! how delighted and astonished 
every one was to seo ts! 
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“And now, Mary Manning,” said my cousin 
Frank Clark, after the first exclamations of sur- 
prise were over, and I had laid aside my bonnet 
and shawl, “I should like to know where you 
came from, and how you have contrived to pick 
up my friend Mark Grahame on the way ?” 

“0,” said Mr. Grahame, answering for me, 
“it was one of the accidents of travelling that 
brought us together.” And then turning to me, 
he added, with a mischievous smile: “And I 
trust it will prove a most providential acci- 
dent, too.”” 

Four months from that time, I was again trav- 
elling homeward ; but this time I was not unat- 
tended, for my companion was Mark Grahame, 
with whom I had agreed not only to take a trip 
to the North, but also, by the holy marriage vow 
which we had just exchanged, to perform with 
him the whole of the long journey of life, and 
we were now on our way to pass the summer 
with my friends at home. 

Reader, two years have passed since that event- 
ful period ; and if you will come and visit me 
in my happy Southern home, I will show you, 
enclosed in a case of purple velvet, the daguerre- 
otype of a handsome, intellectual looking young 
man, which all the gold in California could not 
tempt me to part with. It is my husband’s 
daguerreotype which I prize so highly, for I 
learned to love it long before I ever saw or loved 
its dear original. 

SP Ore 


MUSIO AS A MEDICINE. 


Eugene de Mireconrt, in his lively little biogra- 
phy of Felicien David the composer, whose re- 
cent work, “‘ Herculaneum,” was so successful at 
the Paris opera, tells that when in the East, 
David cured a man sick with fever by his piano- 
forte performances. The sick man at the sound 
of the instrument felt his fever leave him, and 
when it threatened to renew its attacks, David 
would chase it away by a few preludes In a 
week the man was weil. This was not unlike 
the genuine original David playing before Saul. 
This fact is worth receiving the attention of the 
faculty. To treat people by music would be an 
excellent method of introducing harmony into 
the conflicting medical systems. A dyspeptic 
affection would probably be cured by three days 
of the cornet-a-piston. Nothing has yet been 
advanced to prove that neuralgia could withstand 
an hour of violoncello, and an attack of cholera, 
however violent, would not stand more than 
twenty minutes of ophicleide, Half an hour of 
bassoon would drive away the headache, while 
deafness could be effectually cured by the united 
oe of these instruments in one of Verdi’s 

nales. 





As to Flattery, the current commodity of the 
world on which Fashion lives and thrives, it is at 
most, a lie in its best clothes. 
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MUSIO. 
Of all masic, that is best which comes from 


. an articulate voice. Whether it be that man 


cannot make an instrument so melodious, as that 
which God made, living man, or because there 
is something in this, for the rational part as well 
as for the earalone. I think he hath not a mind 
well tempered, whose zeal is not inflamed by a 
heavenly anthem. Music is good or bad as the 
end to which it tendeth. Surely they did mean 
it excellent, that made Apollo, who was the god 
of wisdom, to be god of music also. It a 
it of some excellency, that it is used only of the 
most aerial creatures ; loved, and understood of 
man alone; the birds next have variety of notes. 
The beasts, fishes, and the reptiles, which are of 
r composition, have only silence, or untuned 
sounds. They that despise it wholly, may well 
be suspected of something of a savage nature. 
The Italians have somewhat a smart censure of 
those that affect it not: they say God loves not 
him, whom he hath not made to love music. I 
believe it is a helper both to and ill; and 
will therefore honor it when it moves to virtue, 
and beware it when it would flatter into vice.— 
Owen Feltham’s ‘“ Resolves.” 





THE TRUTH AT LAST. 

In a certain town in the North of England, not 
long ago, lived (and died) a worthy well-known 
sculptor and dealer in marble monuments. A 
customer called one day atthe works for the pur- 

ove of giving an order. Walking into the yard 

e saw no one but a stolid looking mason, who 
was busy chiselling a death’s head and cross 
bones. “Is Mr. Boeson in?” inquired our 
friend. ‘“ Naw,” was the monosyllable answer. 
“Never mind, I'll look in afterwards.” A 
second time he made his appearance, put the in- 
terrogatory, and received the same answer. A 
third time he called, and found the same man 
still busy with mallet and chisel. “Is Mr. Boe- 
son come in yet?” he again interrogated. 
“Naw.” ‘Do you think he will be in soon?” 
The answer was conclusive. ‘Naw, aw dinna 
think he’ll be in suin; Afr. Boeson’s died!” and 
again the mallet and the chisel went on as 


before.—English paper. 


THD KORAN DISGRACED. 

Some time ago a number of handkerchiefs 
were brought, or rather smuggled, into Moga- 
dore, having printed upon them passages from 
the Koran. bne of them got into the hands of 
the emperor, who, thinking the Christians were 
ridiculing the sacred book, ordered instanter all 
the cities of the coast to be searched to discover 
the offender who introduced them. rapee for 
the merchant, be was not found ont. is hi 
ness commanded that all the handkerchiefs which 
were collected should be destroyed. When Dr. 
Davidson was at Morocco, he prepared some 
seidlitz water for the use of the sultan, and 

laced on the sides of two bottles, containing the 
verage, Arabic verses from the Koran. The 
sultan was exceedingly a at this com- 
pliment to his religion, and had it privately inti- 
ed to Mr. Davidson not to desecrate the holy 
8 





mat 
book in that abominable manner.—Aichardson 
Morocco. 
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RECORDARD. 


BY RLIZA PRANCES MORIARTY. 





I once had a sweetheart—0O, long, long ago!— 

With eyes like a dove and a brow like the snow; 

Her lipe were like cherries, as ripe and as red, 

On her fair cheek the rose and the lily were wed ; 

Her hair fell in ripples of ight wavy gold, 

Her round shape 80 lovely was beauty’s own mould; | 
O, each movement of grace, and each step blithe and free, 
Made her dearest of all in the world to me! 


Her words breathed a spirit of joyance and truth, 
Her heart was « fountain of love and of ruth; 
The tones of her dear voice, so girlish and low, 
Sought the depths of my heart in a musical flow; 
Quick vanished before her each shadowing care, 
That angel so near me but not unaware. 


In the springtide of love, in life’s hallowing hour, 

The winds of the churchyard sighed o’er my lost flower; 

O woe of my boyhood! 0O grief of my prime! 

Lone grief, that can never find solace in time, 

Thou ‘It darken this bosom till life’s spark has flown 

To the land where the sad tear of sorrow ’s unknown! 
a pees 
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NELLIE, 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 








I atwars knew, from the time when we were 
children together, that Nellie Herbert was’ a 
roguish, tantalizing little witch (and a pretty one, 
withal!); buat I never guessed one half her wick- 
edness, until lying one blessed sammer afternoon 
inthe summer-house, dozing with my eyes open 
(and ears too, as it happened), I overheard her 
as she paced up and down: one of the garden 
paths near by, in company with a chatty girl- 
friend of hers (Sue Deane, her name was), in- 
dulging in rather a confidential conversation, to 
which I knew, sooner than have had me for a 
listener, she would have pulled her little rosy 
tongue out by the roots, and gone speechless the 
remainder of her days—the saddest destiny on 
earth for a woman, you will allow. 

Perhaps you will say I wasn’t gifted with a 
very keen sense of honor or delicacy. Well I 
don’t pretend to be perfection, 80 it can’t much 
matter. Think of me as you please, for I am 
going to gonfess (candor is one of my faults) 
that, although I was conscious the pretty minx 
hadn’t the faintest suspicion of my whereabouts, 
and couldn’t so much as guess that my eyes took 
in every flutter of her white gown thiough the 
wall of shrubbery between ua, at the same time 
my ears (quite inquisitive for the masculine ar- 

ticle) caught every syllable of her musical talk, 
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somehow the fact didn’t tempt me in the least to 
clap my hands over my organs of vision, or 
thrust my fingers’ joint deep into my organs of 
hearing, or even to get up and go away like the 
dear honorable darling of a man that I was. 

Instead of that I turned over leisurely upon my 
side (perhaps it was because my former position 
wasn’t an easy one, and then perhaps—well, I 
rather think it was because I could see and hear 
still better—impertinent fellow!) and watched 
and listened to the best of my ability. 

“‘How long is it since Charley Hammond 
proposed ?” 

That was Sue’s voice, and I remember dis- 
‘tinctly how, as J raised myself, for they had 
reached the farthest end of the walk from where 
I-was lying, and my position had become quite 
intolerable (for my ears), the ashes of the half- 
smoked cigar which I held loosely between my 
fingers took a notion to sift down to the ground, 
but changing their mind before they got there, 
came waltzing up on a little puff of wind, into 
my face. One ash (is that grammatical?) was 
mean enough to hop into my eye, and I shed 
more tears in consequence than a hypocrite dar- 
ing a revival. 

If I hadn’t lost Nellie’s answer, however, I 
wouldn’t have minded this extravagant waste of 
lachrymose material, though to be sure I had 
been saving it up carefully to shed for my sins, 
when I should get old and meditative. 

An indistinct murmer, and a little laugh, 
dainty and sweet as the tinkle of silver bells, 
was all I caught of the reply. 

‘Henry (that was my name, and I opened my 
mouth so wide with curiosity that it must have 
looked like a dilapidated water-pail, with the 
bail fallen oat) hasn’t offered himself yet, has 
he ?” 

‘Henry!’ What a pretty womanly affecta- 
tion that soft, surprised exclamation was! 
“Why, no, goosie, I hope you don’t think Henry 
Burnett has any serious intentions. La, he’s my 
cousin—didn’t you know it ?—and it isn’t pretty 
or proper for cousins to marry.” 

Now that was a fib, and the jade knew it. If 
to be the adopted son of her stepmother’s cous- 
in’s widow’s brother, was to bear any blood rela- 
tionship to her, why then we were cousins, not 
otherwise. And as for serious intentions, hadn’t 
I kissed her every time I caught her in the hall 
after dark for the previous six weeks? And 
hadn’t I squeezed her hand, till I dared not 
squeeze any harder for fear of crushing the white, 
beringed, tremulous bit ofa thing? (It looked like 
& symmetrical fragment of dimpled swan’s down 
—excuse a lover's extravagant conceit—with 
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pink seashells for nails.) And hadn’t I shaved 
off half my beard to please her, and played the 
unconquerable hero to every other young lady in 
the neighborhood, that she might have no cause 
for jealousy? Hadn’t I, in fact, done everything 
but get down on my knees to her? (I should have 
done that, let me tell you, only I had a new pair 
of—of—how shall I say it for blushes ?—of that 
kind of garment which strong-minded women 
are supposed to monopolize after marriage, and 
I didn’t like to wear the gloss off the knees of 
them!) Serious intentions indeed! In my 
mortification at being so poorly appreciated, I 
came near groaning aloud. I prudently re- 
strained the impulse, however. 

“‘What a pity! But, O, Nellie!’ I heard a 
distinct clapping of hands, “I can have him, 
now, can’tI? Strange I never thought of it be- 
fore! Say, Nellie, may I?” 

‘‘You are welcome to him, for aught I care. I 
am very sure of that.” 

I wasn’t so sure of it if she was. I hadn’t 
been the victim of threeacore serious flirtations, 
to lice there that eventful July afternoon, in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, minus experience in the ways of women. 
LT hope I’m not constitutionally a vain man, yet 
I would have wagered my new box of Alexander 
kids, and not been afraid of losing them either, 
that that same Nelly, in spite of her pretended 
indifference, would have swallowed her friend 
(I speak figuratively, of course,) if she had 
thought there was any real danger of having her 
for a rival in my affections. She liked me, Nellie 
did, and I liked her—ay, loved her to distraction— 
the red-lipped, blue-eyed, brown-curled little flirt. 

“ Now aint that delightful, dear? The most 
relentless coquette in all Christendom yielding 
up the handsomest, wittiest and best-natured of 
her admirers voluntarily !’’ | 

If anything will make a bashful man feel pe- 
culiar, it is to hear himself praised. I modestly 
shat one eye and looked up at the clonds. 
Somehow they made me think of Nellio’s hair, 
they were so soft, so lustrous, so tenderly, 
goldealy brown ! 

There was no reply to Miss Sue’s exclamations. 
I was glad of that, for while I was too modest— 
I was really, now—to believe that her admira- 


tion was all the genuine article, I knew that if 


Nellie had entirely sympathized with her friend’s 
mood, she would have expressed as much in 
words. For that reason her silence gratified me. 

‘‘Jshall sct my cap immediately. And, O, 
sha’n’t I be proud of my handsome bean, when 
ve caught him? Mind you den’t come poking 
_ that saucy little nose of yours in the way, to 
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spoil my fan. But what’s your notion of giving 
him up so readily? He’s a deal more agreeable 
than Charley, and besides, you’ve rejected him 
already.” 

‘You speak as if there were only those two 
men in the world—the conceited creatures! I’d 
die an old maid for all either of them.” 

O, how my ears tingled! I came near swear- 
ing that she should die an old maid in good 
earnest, before any interference of mine should 
prevent her. Conscious, however, that, to use a 
vulgar, but expressive comparison, I should 
“only be biting my own nose off” in that cage, 
I prudently restrained the incipient vow. There 
had been considerable uncalled-for pique and 
irritation in Nelly’s voice, which betrayed— 
What? Well, as I said before, I hope I am not 
@ vain man, but thinking of that, I chuckled so 
audibly with inward satisfaction, that I feared for 
a moment I had betrayed my whereabouts. 

But no. The girls took two or three more 
turns round the shaded path, which they wouldn’t 
have done had they heard me, and then arm in 
arm sauntered slowly to the house. I had formed 
a resolution, in the meantime, a resolution of 
which revenge was the father, and love the 
mother. The child of an ill-assorted couple, 
maybe. 

I rose up, threw away my cigar, whistled a 
bar of “ Hail Columbia,” by way of rousing my 
courage, and then followed them into the house. 
Going directly to my room, I brushed my hair 
and whiskers, till I came near falling in love with 
myself, they were so glossy; put on a clean 
dickey, tied a stunning bow to my cravat, 
made myself generally fascinating (I am nota 
vain man, remember), and then marched straight 
down to the parlor, and seated myself on the 
sofa beside Sue Deane. 

She looked a little flustered at so unusual a 
proceeding, for I had never paid her much at- 
tention; but when I took a flower from the but- 
ton-hole of my vest (it was a beautiful wild 
flower that Nellie had gathered the day before, 
and placed on my table in one of her 
delicate Sevres vases), and begged leave to ar 
range it in her hair, telling her with my most 
winning smile how beautifully the white, waxen 
blossom contrasted with the purplish blackness of 


ter magnificent braids, she looked absolutely 


bewildered, and glanced toward Nellie in the 
most puzzled air imaginable. 

As for Nellie herself, the only reward I got 
from her for my premeditated hatefalness, waa 
one surprised, indignant, wide-open flash of her 
superb eyes. It shot through and transfixed me 
like an arrow. -— 


NELLEE. 


All that afternoon I was devotéd to Sue. I | which was counteracted the next moment by a 


threw admiration into my eyes, passion into my 
gestures, tenderness and devotion into the tones 
of my voice. If I played a deceptive and con- 
sequently wicked part, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I played it gloriously and with 
complete success. 

Nellie was completely thrown off her guard, 
though I think Sue, who was less interested, 
partly understood me all the while. Through 
my lashes I watched her face (Nellie’s) assid- 
nously—detecting every change that passed over 
it. It was rare sport to see the angry crimson 
rise and waver and die away, only to rise again 
in her cheek ; to detect the knitting of the soft 
white brows, as if half in scorn and half in 
pain; to watch the toss of the small, proud head, 
the convulsive locking together of the dainty 
hands, the quivering of the grieved mouth, like 
a rose-leaf stirred by the wind. Rare sport, I 
say! It might have been, had I not loved her. 
As it was, I came near breaking through the 
cruel farce a dozen times, for I knew her pride 
would never, never let her forgive me, if she 
once detected me watching her, and knew that I 
understood the cause of her agitation. 

That night, after I had escorted Sue home, I 
walked back and forth in the street for an hour, 
to make little Misa Indifference think something 
that wasn’t exactly true—i. e., that I had been 
spending my time in said Sue’s company. 
When I re-entered the parlor, it was dark and 

apparently deserted ; but as I turtied to leave the 
' room, a little disappointed at not finding Nellie 
there, the sound of a stifled sob smote my ear. 
I was back again in an instant, pushing the mus- 
lin drapery from one of the low windows, only 
to find Nellie crouching down, with her face 
hidden in her folded arms, and to hear the audible 
weeping that even my coming could not check 
or soothe. 

My first impulse was to take her to my breast, 
tell her how dear, how very dear she was to me, 
and kiss her back into smiles again. But there 
were a few dregs of malice in my heart even 
then—sweet angels, forgive me !—and so I only 
said, gently enough, but not tenderly : . 

“ Why, what ails my little cousin?” (I had 
never acknowledged the title as legitimate be- 
fore.) ‘‘ Charley hasn’t proved faithless, has he ? 


I should be tempted to cowhide him, if I thought: 


he had anything to do with those tears.” 

‘* Char-ley |” 

If a rosebud could snarl,.I should say that 
Nellie’s mouth snarled then. She lifted her head 
and dashed the long, moisten@d hair away from 
her forehead with a prond gesture, the effect of 


little sob that would come, in spite of her. 

I said nothing more, just then—only lifted one 
of her white hands, and commenced idly slip- 
ping the rings back and forth across the dimpled 
fingers. She let it lie passively in my clasp, and 
with triumph—it was a reverent and happy tri- 
umph, dear Nellie |—I felt the tremulous thrill that 
ran through it at the half-caressing way in whieh 
held it. . : ; 

“‘ Charley ! I hate Charley!” she broke out at 
last, passionately, seeing I had let the matter 
drop. 

“Why I thought him one of the best of fel- 
lows, and he is certainly very fond of you!” I 
answered, gravely, dropping her hand as care- 
lessly as I had taken it up. ‘‘ By the way, what 
a sweet girl that little friend of yours is—Susie. 
I never realized it completely until to-day. I 
have nearly lost my heart to her. Whata soft 
voice she has—and what glorious eyes! Don’t 
you think so?” 

‘“‘ They are well enough, I dare say,” she re- 
plied, a little curtly, pulling at the lace edge of 
her handkerchief. “I never thought them 
remarkable.” 

‘“‘Q, of comrse you wouldn’t be expected to 
admire her so much as myself! I always had a 
fancy for black eyes and. soft voices, you know.” 

She nodded a silent affirmative to my remark. 

“If I am any judge of character, she is more 
than commonly amiable in disposition, too. I 
can hardly imagine such a thing as a frown on 
her forehead, or an angry or rude word slipping 
from such a mouth.” — 

“There you are mightily mistaken, at any 
rate! You ought to see her in a passion once, 
as I have done. You might change your 
views.” | 

‘‘ But don’t you like her? I am surprised— 
and sorry, too; for I was about to ask you how 
she would please you as a cousin, supposing I 
could have the good fortune to make an 
impression.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, I don’t like her !’’ she exclaimed, 
with a suddenly darkening face; “the artful—” 

She checked herself, as though suddenly 
struck dumb with repentance. 

“But I thought her your dearest friend, and a 


"perfect little jewel of a woman?” 


“And so she is, and I ought to be ashamed to 
have spoken eo of her!” she said eagerly, as if 
to atone for her former words, and bursting into 
& paroxysm of passionate tears, as she spoke. 
“ She is a dear, sweet, affectionate darling, and 
it would break ‘her heart to know what I have 


sa 7? 
| said. 
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My brave, true hearted, womanly Nellie! 
How I loved her for her penitent words and 
tears ! 

“Then you would like her for a cousin, 
wouldn’t you, after all ?”’ 

She looked up at me quickly, and I hated my- 
self for the moment for the look of pitiful an- 
guish that dilated her eyes and whitened her 
_ compressed lips. 

“‘ Yes—no—O, plegse don’t talk about it any 
more to-night! I am ill and tired. Sometime 
—to-morrow, maybe, I shall be glad and happy 
to hear you.” 

. “ What a fib, Nellie!” 

“ But—” 

‘“*Q, please—please, don’t! You. can’t guess 
how my head aches! Let me go!” 

She rose and tried to pass me. Did I let her? 
Instead, I drew her down into my arms and 
whispered softly: ‘‘ But I seust talk of something, 
Nellie, and if you wont hear that, why—” 

Pshaw ! What’s the use of finishing that sen- 
tence on paper? It must be enough for you to 
know, reader, as it was for me that happy night, 
that the poor words I said (all words are poor 
that try to express love) stirred Nellie’s pure 
heart to its sweetest depths, and that in her sur- 
prise and delight she put her white arms about 
my neck, and— Well, did she? or didn’t she? 
Yes, she kissed me. But that wasn’t all she did. 
When she found out that I had listened to her 
conversation in the garden, she actually boxed 
my ears, the minx! And that wasn’t all she did, 
either. Six months after, she married me. 

O, she is the sweetest little wife—my Nellie! 





ELBRIDGE GERRY’S MONUMENT. 


Elbridge Gerry, one of the Massachusetts 
delegates to the provincial congress in 1776, min- 
ister to France in 1797, and vice president in 
1813, died suddenly at Washington, while on his 
way to the capitol. His monument occupies a 
conspicuous position in the congressional bury- 
ing ground, by the side of one erected to the 
memory of another deceased vice president, 
oe Clinton, who died in 1811. Mr. Gerry 
died September 23, 1814. Upon his monument 
these words of his are inscribed: ‘It is the 
duty of every citizen, thongh he may have but 
one day to live, to devote that day to the good 
of his country.” — Washington Uni 


Union. 





ENVY. 


The lion craved the fox’s art; 

The fox the lion's force and heart; 

The cock implored the pigeon’s fight, 

re wings were rept, oe and light; 
he pigeon strength of wing despised 

And the cock’s matchless valor prized. 

The fishes wished to grase the plain ; 

The beasta to skim beneath the main. 

Thus, envious of another’s state 

Mach biamed the partial hand of fate.—Gar. 


NELLIE. 


A DANGEROUS INK. 


A ingenious Parisian stationer, who for some 
years past has taken up his abode at Shanghai, 
s returned to Paris, bringing with him a curi- 
ous Chinese invention. This extraordinary dis- 
covery consists in the composition of a paper 
which can be made to last as long as one wishes, 
by the use of a water or eau magique. The paper 
must be beforehand prepared, by some means 
known only to the buyer and seller, and is then 
saturated with the water, which is colorless, taste- 
less, and scentless. The length of time that one 
desires the paper to last is regulated by the in- 
troduction of pure water to weaken the effect. 
For instance, if the paper is to be decom 
within six days, the eau magique is put on without 
adulteration ; if a month, a certain quantity of 
pure water is to be used. With this paper, then, 
the wily Chinese write their billets dour, taking 
care, however, that the corrosive water and their 
passion shall be of the same weight. The water 
is called “ Divine Ink,” and the paper ‘“‘ Exqui- 
site Prudence.” If Divine Ink and Exquisite 
Prudence take up their permanent abode ir civi- 
lized countries, what a death blow it will be to 
all breaches of promise suits, which, for the most 
part at least, are founded on love-lctters, written 
a etc. And then, again, how many dis- 
onest persons would sign promissory notes, 
knowing that, thanks to the encre divine, their 
signature would soon disappear ; in fact, such 
an invention is a most dangerous one, reversing 
the present order of things, and opening a wide 
field for rascality.— Liverpool Times. 





THD ARABS. 

The following story is related of Count La 
Borde: ‘‘ When among the Arabs, he saw a 
very fine mare, which he wished to purchase. 
While the bargain was going on, hearing a talk, 
the Arabs thronged round, and jostled against . 
him rather rudely. He drew his sword; but as 
a as his ready steel flashed, came forward 
the rummah and cobba of the Arabs, and he was 
borne back by numbers. Burning with rage, he 
plucked off his head-dress, when his wig came 
off too, and he cast it amidst the crowd. ‘They 
fell back in terror from this wondrous man. 
“ Ya wallah! the Kaffir has plucked his head off! 
God help us! God pardon us!’’ This gave time 
to appease all anger; the count replaced his wig, 
which has pro to him a better defence than 
the triple shield of Ajax, or the petrifying head 
of Medusa. Backshish, Backshish, and all was 
forgotten.—Colontal Recorder. ° 





SEWING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
Persons whose vision is somewhat defective 
can sew white cloth by candle light, but they are 
unable to perform the same operation with black 
cloth. The following plan, however, affords a 
partial remedy: Pin or baste a strip of white 
paper on the seam of the black cloth to be opera- 
upon, and sew through the paper and cloth, 
and when the seam is completed the paper may 
be torn off. The black thread will be distinctly 
seen on the white paper, and by drawing the 
stitches a little tighter than usual, good ok will 
be produced. Thi# method is well adapted for 
sewing by machinery as well as by hand.— 


‘MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


{onremat.} 
SPEAK KINDLY. 





BY MRS. B. B. EDSON. 





Speak kindly !—’tis a simple thing, 
Yet bears a wondrous power; 

*T will shed the bloom of summer time 
O’er every darkened hour. 

*Ewill calm the jarring chords of if, 
By grief or passion stirred ; 

Like oil upon the troubled waves, 
Is a kindly spoken word. 


And they who fought, but, yielding, fell, 
Were wrecked by passion’s blindness, 

Though fallen, may be won by love 
And blessed words of kindness. 

Then let no cold, self-righteous spirit 
Place love and pity under ban; 

Con well this iesson’s holy teachings, 

‘+ Deal gently with thy fellow-man!” 


Speak kindly '!—many a bitter word, 
In thoughtless moments rashly spoken, 
Through weary years of vain regret 
Ite galling chains remain unbroken. 
The sweetest glimpse of paradise, 
The truest types of heaven above, 
Are beaming smiles, and kindly deeds, 
And gentle words of love! 





{onzarnaL.] — 


HEASURE FOR MEASURE. 





BY EMMA M. A. KIMBALL. 





Marion GEORGE was a coquette, and played’ 
her cards. with consummate skill and adroitnesg, 
as many a pierced heart among her large circle 
of male acquaintances can testify. The cunning 
hand of nature had moulded her face and form 
in accordance with her highest ideas of beauty 
and grace, and tinted the former with the freshest 
and purest color. Marion had a pretty, demure 
way of casting her eyes to the ground, perhaps 
in the consciousness that her long black lashes 
looked well curving upon her delicate-hued cheek, 
or of the fact that she had a more bewildering 
surprise in store for the beholder, when slowly 
lifting them she brought the splendor of two of 
the richest and darkest violet eyes to flash upon 
him it was seldom the lot of mortal to see. 

These were the traps whieh were sprung upon 
Odin Moore, making him, without hope of es- 
cape, a prisoner of love, in the power of the 
most merciless and specalating of all flirts. He 
placed her in his heart upon a pedestal, high 
above all others, and worshipped her as the reali- 
sation of his ideal. Every word that parted 
those cherry lips was to him heavy with wisdom 
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and polished with wit. He loved her reveren- 
tlally.. How his impatient fingers would gladly 
have rested on the low, broad forehead, amd 
twined in the heavy, silken bands of her hair, or 
thrilled to hold the perfect little hand (Marion 
meanwhile wondering why he was so stupid as 
not to do it), had he not thought it almost dees- 
cration. Woman to him was the embodiment of 
everything pure and angel-like. He remembered 
a sainted mother, the memory of whose soft 
hand, trembling with its weight of love upon his 


‘boyish head, bronght the best and holiest 


thoughts to cluster in his soul, and he had grown 
to manhood with one of those rare and noble 
hearts which partake more of the divine than 
human. An intense love of the beautiful char- 
acterized him, and im whatever created thing # 
was met there his humbié reverence became due. 

Marion George had awakened in him this 
emotion, which by her arts she eo quickly caused 
to be followed by love, that the veil was over his 
eyes which would admit nothing but perfection 
through its meshes. A glance over his shoulder 
at his journal reveals where he stéod. 

“One hour ago with Marion. Would that 
the blessed joy of saying my Marion were mine ! 
I trembied lest my iew-born earthly love should 
alienate me from Him who should have my fret 
and best thoughts. But Marion, guileless and 
pure and beantiful as she is, would be the dearest 
gift my heart ever eraved. My Father, make me 
worthy of her, if thon canst see ft to give me. 
this precions-boen.” : 

Then a lingering spirit might have seen -him: 
bowed in prayed, thanking God for the pure. 
being he had given his to. love. 

Another one at the same hour, looking imto 
Marion’s heart, or upen the sheet of paper over 
which she bent with a mischievous. face, could 
have read words cruel enough to coil about the 
noble heart of poor Odin and stixg it with alla 
serpent's venom. The address ran thus, after. 
the style of devoted frieadse—‘‘ My darling Nel-: 
lie,” and then followed information concerning: 
her last new lover. 

“ He is very good looking, pale and interesting, 
you knew, but has a wide, open face and heast,. 
and ‘whoever runs may read’ what isthere. O, 
but he ts stupid. He gazes at me with his great, 
thoughtful eyes, and sits in silence most of the 
time, and has never so much as given me a sin- 
gle kiss! He writes beautifal notes, and tells 
me that he loves me next to his Heavenly 
Father ; and that brings me to the fanniest part 
of it. Fo-night when he was here, I was-feeling 
as mischievous and wicked as possible (which is 
an unusual shing: fer ms), and hed just quoted 
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something that I thought extremely witty, when 
he, looking most vacantly, said, ‘I don’t under- 
stend you!’ Was not that cold-waterish! He 
continued grave as a deacon, and very soon after 
asked me what my hopes of heaven were! I 
can’t think of telling you what I answered him, 
but I was as considerate as possible to his feel- 
ings, and before he went he knelt and prayed for 
me. It was as much as I could do to keep from 
touching him with my foot and sending him over 
backwards ; but as it was, I Jaughéd so behind 
my handkerchief that lie thought I was sobbing, 
and called them blessed tears. I wish you were 
_ only here, Nell, to help me have a good time 
with this honest son of Adam, for I am nearly 
tired with him alone, and mean to ‘ship’ him 
the first good chance that offers.” 

Odin Moore had no thought of all this, as he 
walked with her a few evenings after upon the 
beach. He drank in like wine the beauty of the 
sky and earth around him, and but one sound 
had more music to him than the low, melodious 
murmur of the stranding billows. He talked to 
Marion to awaken that sound ; but she was wise- 
ly silent, for she had no appreciation in common 
with his. He seated her upon a broad rock and 
himself where he could look in her face, alter- 
nately with the scene around him—the gigantic, 
throbbing ocean tossing restlessly before them, 
the rival sea above, where angels sail their golden 
barks, and his whole soul was filled with rever- 
ence, adoration, awe and love. 

- Marion was impatient. It was not enough for 
her to know that she was loved by Odin Moore 
as few women are loved, but her selfish heart 
coveted words that would bring #to her ears in 
glowing and passionate reiterations. She was 
therefore disappointed when, turning towards 
ler, he said : 

“The name of God seems written upon every 
leaf of nature, Marion. It is wreathed in golden 
letters upon the blue scroll of the evening sky, 
and the skill of his hand is seen in the purple 
and gold of the sunset-and silver and rose of the 
dawn. The wild-leaping sea hymns sonorously 
of him who holds its waters, and the deep- 
mouthed thunder interprets with awful voiee the 
tracing of the vanishing lightnings.” 

. He paused, as if awaiting a reply, but Marion 
had thrown into her face an expression of great 
thoughtfulness, and leaned her cheek upon her 
dimpled hand, knowing that the pensive air be- 
came her remarkably well, and her hand never 
looked whiter than when in that position. Moore 
thought—‘ She has an appreciative soul, and 
trusts not her emotions to words.” 

He glanced at her head, with its massive, shin- 
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ing crown of braids, the delicate ear, the well- 
turned and snowy throat, and then at the won- 
drous waves of rich, soft crimson upon her cheeks, 
the dangerous eyes, the sweet-pouting lips, the 
cunning chin, where nestled the most bewitching 
dimple that was ever impressed upon flesh. 
What milk-white marble was ever moulded and 
polished into such perfect arms, and hands, 
thought he, and then that beautiful gauze dra- 
pery of colceur de rose, sweeping over the rock 
in such graceful and flowing outlines, allowing 
just the tiniest bis of a slipper to peep out coyly 
from its hiding-place. 

She had changed her position, and leaning 
with pure grace against a side rock, was looking 
far out upon the foam-capped waters, as if en- 
tranced by the holy beauty of the place and 
hour. Just the slightest motion of the bow-like 
lips, and how innocently twin dimples in either. 
cheek flashed and darted out, putting the finish- 
ing stroke upon Odin’s fascinated heart. Away 
down in its depths he whispered, ‘‘ Beautiful as 
an angel,” and aloud, with tones burdened with 
earnestness : 

‘Marion! Marion, I love you better than life 
itself! Will you be my wife?” 

““ Why, how yon frightened me, Odin Moore !” 
said she, starting from her position with a well 
dissembled nervous flutter and quick breathing. 
“Pray, what was it you said ?” : 

Alas for Odin! His tongue threatened to re- 
fase him utterance, and his face grew paler yet 
from the shock. “She could not have undet- 
stood me,” thought he; and bowing his head 
upon the hand he had dared to take, he said, 
with a more subdued tone: 

“Will you be mine, Marion—my wife ?” 

““ Why, really, Mr. Moore, you have been very 
sudden and precipitate, and the truth is, I have 
looked upon you as—a friend, and I am—am 


_ engaged.” 


She met no words in return, but a face so 
deadly white that her own paled with alarm. 
She took the arm that was proffered in silence, 
and carrying her wide-brimmed hat in her hand, 
endeavored to assume a very self-possessed air as 
they walked to her home. Not a word as they 
parted at the garden gate, for Odin’s heart was 
too full of bitterness and disappointment to frame 
an adien, and Marion too proud of spirit to 
solicit one. She passed up the walk soliloquizing : 

“ This is a queer piece of business, at any rate, 
and performed mighty quick. He went overboard 
sooner than I imagined ; but the stupid thing is 
well got rid of. This makes four this very sum- 
mer. I must write about it to Nell.” And the 
heartless girl soon grew very merry and facetious 
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over a narration of that evening’s pastime, as 
she coolly called it, to her friend. 

But Odin had one to love him, and that with 
as much devotion and earnestness as he hoped 
from the false-hearted Marion. A singular, and 
wilful madcap of a girl was his only sister, and 
one who had tried his deep, pious heart most 
severely by her odd pranks, nevertheless she was 
his dearly loved sister, and he knew that in her 
nature were deep seated throbs of tender feeling 
that would respond to his own bleeding heart, 
and give him consolation and sympathy. He 
knew where her favorite resort was in the even- 
ing’s glooming, and thither he went. She looked 
up with a smile, and prepared to welcome him to 
a lounge upon an ottoman, with his head in her 
lap, but noticing his white face said, with em- 
phasis : 

“Why, Odin! you must be very ill. Whatis 
the matter? Let me get you something.”’ 

‘No, no, Marcia,” waving her back with his 
hand, and trying to smile. ‘My case does not 
need medicine. I trust to Time as a successful 
physician. But if you will let me have my old 
place, I will tell you all.” 

He gave her a brother’s confidence, and she 
listened with all her soul’s indignation to a wrong 
done a trusting heart like his. He ended with 
‘but call her more fickle than false, Marcia.” 

“More false than fickle, Odin. I know her 
well by reputation, and it says of her that she is 
as destitute of principle or a single iota of a good 
heart as a marble representation of her would be. 
O, she is a heartless flirt—a vain, capricious, 
wicked— 

“Hush, hush, sister! You must not speak 
thus of her. She may have had no kind moth- 
er’s teachings to make her better. Let us forgive 
her, and leave her in peace. It is well, perhaps, 
that my foolish trust in human nature should be 
destroyed in this way.” 

“Tt is not well, in such a manner as this,” 
Marcia said, silently, in her heart, and as she 
looked at her brother’s pale features, high, 
thoughtful brow, and slender, consumptive form, 
she could not repress the rising tears. After the 
good-night had passed between them, she went 
to her chamber to meditate in anger on what he 
had told her, while his voice floated to her ears, 
with Marion’s name borne upward on the wings 
of prayer. No one but herself knew of what 
she thought as she viewed with satisfaction her 
tall, well-developed figure in her mirror, and 
thanked fortune for substantial hands and feet, 
and the sickness which brought her black, carl- 
ing locks under the clip of the barber’s scissors. 
Some words escaped her lips audibly : 
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“Her. measure shalt be meted back to her, 
pressed down and running over: My brother, 
with his generous soul, will:forgive and forget it 
if he can. His conscience is tender, while mime 
is as elastic as hers upon some mateers, and this 
is one of them. He shall be avenged.” 

It was scarcely a week after Marion’s dispens- 
ing with the love of Odin Moere, and she:was 
beginning to feel ennuied, and impatient to re- 
turn to her city home, in search of some new 
subject for experiment. It mattered not to ‘her 
whether they were scented and milky-mouthed 
gallants, that babbled to her of never-dying: at- 
tachment and adoring lowe, or men who pewred 
the saved up love of a lifetime into her treacher- 
ous ears, as had Odin; a conquest was a con- 
quest, even if the victim, fergetting the kind biue 
eyes of a confiding wife, should swear to be hers 
forever and none other's. Then the scora with 
which she treated the poor dupe was magnificent, 
and the dilating violet eyes were full of shivers 
of flame for the trembling wretch who would 
have thought her an immaculate goddess were it 
not for vivid recollections of covert encourage- 
ment once read on the now triamphans face. 

She sat gazing out of the window towards the 
beach, yawning, and wishing for some adventare, 
when the thought possessed her to call Neptane, 
her splendid great Newfoundland, and start for a 
roam on the shore. Away they went togethes, 
in high glee, the huge fellow racing and tumbling 
against her in his doggish good spirits. 

“‘T wonder if I can row that boat,” said she, 
aloud, glancing at her damask palms, and then at 
the sailboat dancing most temptingly upon the 


‘water at the end of along rope. ‘Nep, here, 


take hold with your teeth aud help me pull it in.” 
And the dog, seeming to understand her, did as 
his young mistress commanded. 

“Perhaps if you are to have a sail this beauti- 
fal evening, you would net object to a stranger 
hand taking the guidance of the beat.” 

A most graccful start betrayed her surprise, 
as she turned in the direction of the voice, aad 
saw a young gentleman after her most approved 
model standing, hat in hand, to hear her reply. 
She could find no objection to the well-trimmed 
whiskers and forked moustache so glossy and 
black, nor the soft, wavy hair, contrasting so well 
with them, nor the eyes, 60 very pleasant, even 
grave, as their owner was trying to make them 
look, nor the lips, nor the white teeth ; and his 
dress, it was a la mqde, and therefore he must be 
& gentleman born and bred. Be sure there was 
a dash of impudence in his presuming to address 
her, a perfect stranger, but then she could see no 
trace of it in his manner and face, so she thoughs, 
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as she concluded her hasty glance of survey, that 
an adventure was before her (such things being 
doted upon with supreme delight by all sach 
young ladies as Marion), and an Adonis for its 
hero. A charming blush rippled over her cheeks, 
and demurring a little, she said with a smile that 
brought a sparkle of admiration to the young 
etranger’s eyes, as abe interpreted it : 

“ With your word tilat you did not rise from 
the sea in quest of a hapless body to take back 
with you, and will bring me safely to the shore 
agnin, I will thankfully accept your services.” 

It was a slight but pleasant laugh that came 
from the young stranger’s lips, as he bowed his 
thanks and said : 

“I ageure yon that your fears are groundless. 
I address, I have no donbt, Miss George, for 
whom to exist is to be known; but as I am an 
obscure individual I can claim no auch distinc- 
tion,” handing her a card, upon which was writ- 
ten, “ Shirley Horton.” 

They were soon seated in the boat, moving 
gaily over the water, for Manon’s companion 
proved sufficiently entertaining, choosing, with 
great aptness, the very topics most interesting to 
ber. He administered delicate compliments, in 
doses moderate enough to cause her to feel as- 
sured that they were not intended as mere words 
of flattery, and was so kind and solicitous in re- 
gard to her personel comfort that she really held 
him in esteem. Neptune, like a discreet dog, 
eat far apart, and bayed at the rising moon. He 
was obedient as well as discreet, and a single 
word from his mistress would have silenced him, 
bat of course she did not care for that, as his 
noise made it convenient, proper, and very agree- 
able for the dark, handsome stranger to incline 
his head a trifle nearer hers in order to insure a 

more distinct hearing. 

“  Neptane, if he beard, was not.a good linguist, 
so no one could have their curiosity appeased by- 
him, while the waves kept up their chant, deaf to 
all else, and the roguish. stars only winked the 
merrier if now. and then they canght a syllable. 
But the hour declared thet it was time for them 
to be returning. Accordingly they obeyed, and 
headed. their boat in the direction of the land, 
which was reached in due time, without Marion 
losing her halance and catching a bath in the 
briny elament, or anything like a squall appear- 
ing to distarb the tenor of ber spirits, which were 
remarkably even and placid. Before taking the 
walk.to the house, her escort, with her upon his 
arm, turned to the sea and called her attention to 
that and the serene beauty of the night, discours- 
ing sloqoently of the former, as it lay glittering 
apd shaking at the feet of the moon,.as if in joy 
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at the shower of shimmering light she threw lay- 
ishly down upon him, while the “‘ rocking, white- 
capped waves ” careered over his monstrous back 
in choruses of ringing glee. 

“ This is a very beautiful world, Miss George, 
especially in pleasant weather,” remarked Hor- 
ton, as they walked slowly away. 

“It is, Mr. Horton, bus I never thought so 
much of it as I have this summer, the only one 
indeed ever passed by me in the quiet country.” 

‘“‘ Have you not enjoyed very much communion 
with nature in this lovely place?” 

It was too bad that Marion was obliged to fib, 
but she was determined to make a good im- 
pression. 

“I have intensely. Such splendid sunsets I 
never saw, and such glorious evenings.” 

She might have gone on and told him how 
ance she went into raptures over a pink cloud, 
and would not be contented until she had 
searched every dry goods store in the city to ob- 
tain a fancied match. 

“‘ But the dawn, Miss George—you have cer- 
tainly missed no opportunity to see the gates of 
day opened, and its god appear in all his regal 
glory?” 

“‘Nep, keep off my dress, you dirty dog! See, 
he has put his paw right through this delicate 
tissue !”” exclaimed she, as in great trepidation 
she held up the edge of her skirt, to discover the 
rent to be only a naughty footprint. She was 
enabled to regain her placidity by means of Hor- 
ton’s sympathy, and all calm again, her tormentor 
commenced : 

“Let me see, what were we talking about just 
before? O, the sunrise, aurora—did you say 
you enjoyed the prospect ?”’ 

‘“‘Confound aurora! No, I don’t like the pros- 
pect of being plagued like this all the time, by a 
bunch of conceit,” was what she wanted to utter 
aloud, and what she thonght, but with great 
sweetness she said, instead : 

“‘ Of course, one would be the possessor of a 
very dull mind not to enjoy it. The morning 
air is very bracing, and seems so elastic that one 
feels like being enervated from the ground by it.” 

“ An elevation would not be safe so near the 
water, and if there is danger of it, I shall see 
that some one prohibits your taking morning 
walks.” 

His lip did not bleed as he bit it under his 
moustache, and Marion was too much engrossed 
by her own distress of mind to notice it if it had. 
She anSwered with a light, affected laugh, but 
said nothing. 

“ You must have an imaginative brain, Miss 
George. Do not the exquisite panoramas spread 
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above you cause an expansion of soul and fiedg- 
ing of innate, though perhaps until this sammer 
latent, poetical ideas? Or perhaps you are not 
inclined to a romantic or sentimental turn.” 

*°O, romance!” said she, catching enthusiasti- 
cally at the word. “I delight in it. If there is 
a being who has a passion for romance.it is I. 
Sometimes my soul has been so fall of it that I 
have thought I could if I chose write poetry.” 

Horton glanced at her face, and saw it turned 
to the sky with an ecstatic expression. 

“ But have you never written verse?” 

“None of any importance—but I adore to 
read it.” 

{What kind has your preference, sentimental, 
didactic, epic, or epigrammatic ?” 

“T like all equally well. Bat which should 
you recommend me to read ¢” 

“ Sentimental for the present, and should you 
tire of that, by all means didactic would be the 
most suited to your mind and mood.” 

“Thank you. But will you not come in ?” 

“Thanks ; but not this evening. Miss George, 
@ repetition of the enjoyment of your society 
would be valued by me as a rare treat.” 

“Then I have not the heart to deprive you of 
it, sir. Good-night.” 

She laid her head upou her pillow that night a 
little piqued, very much pleased, but determined 
to see the end of what promised so pleasing a 
triumph. “ Ay, he is smart, handsome, and I 
know by his jewelled repeater that he is rich. 
What will Nell say 2” 

Summer passed from sight, garianded with 
withered flowers, and autumn, in her gorzeous 
robes and golden sandalled feet, reigned succee- 
sor. Marcia Moore had watched her brother 
with an anxious eye, and saw with pain his ten- 
der, mournful eyes grow larger and more bril- 
liant, his once firm step slow and feeble, and the 
white temples sunken. The hand of that flatter- 
ing, insidious destroyer, consumption, was upon 
him ; bat as if in pity for the sensitive heart that 
_had co saffered, was leading him gently down to- 
wards the gloomy valley. Marcia saw all this, 
and knew that when the soft-falling snow should 
enwrap the earth ke would be lying in his last, 
dreamless sleep beneath it. She laid the barden 
at the door of Marion George, and from the 

deepest hatred of her heart carsed her for it. 

Meanwhile, Shirley Horton continued his &t- 

tentions to Marion. He shared her amusements 
and recreations, and his manner ¢ince the first 
evening had been studiously free from everything 
that conld make her feel ill at ease. She dis- 
covered that his mind was richly cultivated, and 
the pearls of genias, talent, and wit shone in his 
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brain. He had travelled, and! céuld bring to her 
stores of information, and his ready language, 
always choice and elegant, with the low, pleasant 
tones that fell with such strange music upon her 
ear, succeeding in weaving securely the chains of 
fascination about hér. Her first intention of add- 
ing him to the list of conquered lovers passed 
from her mind, and she now aimed to secare him 
for life. She loved for the first time, and with 
all the tender, thrilling, passionate devotion of 
such a love. Horton saw and knew it by her 
manner towards him, for she strove in vain to 
conceal it, and his only care was to rivet the 
chains tighter and make them more secure. Not 
a word of love had he spoken te her, with the 
exception of sentences which she knew were in 
jest, but had not every kind attention spoken it, 
every glance of the dark, deep eyes, eo fall of 
mysterious light She knew that he loved her, 
and why did he not give words to itt She sat 
with him in the twilight, and playfully said : 

“TI was thinking to-day that you always chose 
the evening fur visiting me. Why do you not 
allow the sun to light your footeteps here?” 

“I promised my companionship to a sick 
friend during the day, and I must not be too sel- 
fish, you know.” 
~ “Who is this friend ?” 

“ Odin Moore.” 

She could not repress a start, and an anxious 
look, as she inquired : 

“Is he your friend t how long has he been so ?” 

“‘ Since our days of youth. He seems in the 
grasp of consumption, and probably will never 
be better. Do you know him ?” 

“ A slight acquaintance, that is all.” 

“Tt is said thet a disappointment in love was 
the cause of his declining so rapidtv. His sister 
told me this, bat he has never mentioned it.”’ 

“Do you know the lady’s name?” said Mari- 
on, with discomposnre visible upon her features. 

“I never inquired, and Miss Moore, probably 
in consideration of her brother, kept it from me. 
I have the impression that she is dend (to all 
things lofty and good, seid lie, mesitally), and 
that was the nature of the disappointment.” 

“QO, sir, you relieve mé much by saying thas. 
My first impression was that some heartless flirt 
had been practising her arts. I consider it a sol- 
emn thing to trifle with the affections.” 

“Most surely, Miss George, and one that 
brings its own reward. If any crime is punished 
upon earth, I think this is the firet to be visieed.”” 

“Tt ought to be. They should be made to suf 
fer in like manner.” 

“Tam glad to find your feelings 60 in aceord- 
ance with mine. Is is like finding a pure: dix 
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mond to make the aequaintance of a woman with 
a good and noble heart. It has been my deter- 
mimation to make such a heart mine when I 
should find it. Do you think such a woman 
would trust me with it ?” 

He looked very earnestly into her eyes, and 
she, trembling with joy at his words, laid her 
head upon his shoulder, and sighed : 

“QO, I am very happy! I have loved you 
long, dear Shirley !” 

“Such words are very dear to me, Marion. 
Have I the permission to call you mine ?”’ 

“ Yours, forever! You have all my love.” 
She wept glad tears, as he folded her closer, and 
for a long time nothing was said. 

“I must return now, Marion, and to-morrow 
leave the place on business, which will keep me 
a fortnight or more. You may think of me in 
the meantime as much as you please; and when 
I see you again, we will talk of—something else.” 

Marion’s friend received far lees of the particu- 
lars of this case, as she did of Odin’s—for Marion 
this time, in her love, was chary of her confi- 
dence. However, she wrote to her that she was 
a bride elect, and should probably be married 
within a month, and begged her to come up and 
assist her in some preparations. Horton return- 
ed at the time specified, and Marion sent him a 
note, asking him if he had any objeetions to their 
marriage taking place on a day which she named, 
as she had a dear friend who wished to witness 
it before she retuned, as she was obliged to do 
so soon. She received in reply: 

“Consult your own convenience in regard to 
your marriage; it’can have no possible relation 
tomine. I have never told you that I loved you, 
nor asked you to marry me. I shall never marry 
ary woman—but have won your love, that you 
may know how cruelly my poor brother has suf- 
fered from your hands. You see it all now, my 
precious piece of artlessness, and remember, per- 
haps, that by your own words you condemned a 
coquette, yourself the chief among them ! 
your punishment—aud I care not if it humiliate 
you in the dust. I hope that you will find di- 
dactic poetry pleasant reading now. My brother 
is on his dying bed, and prays for you, the one 
who brought him there. Remember that, and 
recognize justice.” 

’ It was signed “Marcia Moore, alias Shirley 
Horton.” . 

She read it with a blanched face and trembling. 
lips, and with a moan sank to the floor, saying: 

“My pantshment is harder than I can bear !” 


A fever followed, and for weeks she tossed 


upon waves of delirium. Consciousness returned 
one gleomy day, whea a heavy cloud-hung sky 
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lowered over earth. The wind rose and sank in 
sobbing breaths, and the cold rain struck aslant 
on the pane, and drove through the air in sheets. 
Marcia Moore stood at her brother’s bedside 
with an agony in her heart never felt before. 
She knew by the cold moisture of the brow, that 
the death-angel had baptized it with the dew from 
the dark river, and that his feet were already de- 
scending into the cold clasp of its waters. 

Down he went in holy confidence, leaning up- 
on the arm of an invisible Friend; and as his 
weeping sister watched him, a strange light 
passed over his features, like the reflection of an 
angel’s wing, and told that he was at rest. 

Marion’s experience seemed to transform her 
whole character. She was pale and spirit-like, 
and one evening was seen upon her bended knees 
before God, acknowledging the justness of her 
punishment, thanking him for her life, with the 
solemnly spoken vow to never again be guilty of 
a like transgression. | 

Marcia saw her changed manner and life, and 
actually humbled herself before her as a suppliant 
for forgiveness. 

““ Ask God, as I did, Marcia Moore. The les- 
son you taught me was the best of my life. I 
thank you for it ; for in that hour’s crucifixion, I 
felt the thorns my own hands had placed upon 
the heads of others, and from my remorse was 
lifted to a better life.” 

EE a ESE 
NON-INFLAMMABLE DRESS FABRICS. 

The ladies will be glad to learn that a method 
has been discovered by which any dress fabric 
may be rendered usiaflammable. By direction 
of Queen Victoria, two distinguished English 
chemists undertook a series of experiments which 
have resulted in determining that a solution con- 
taining seven per cent. of the crystals or sixty- 
two per cent. of anhydrous sult is perfectly anti- 
flammable. They remark: ‘“ Tungstate of soda 
ranges among the salts which are manufactured 
on a large scale, and at acheap rate. A solu- 
tion containing twenty per cent. renders the 
muslin perfectly non-inflammable. It acts, ap- 
arently, by firmly enveloping the fibre, and 
thereby excluding the contact with the air. It is 
very smooth and of a fatty appearance, like talc, 
and this property facilitates the ironing process, 
which all other salts resist.” The following 
formula is given as having proved efficacious, 
and will simplify the application: ‘A concen- 
trated neutral solution of tungstate of soda is 
diluted with water to 28° Twaddle (an alkalio- 
meter, 80 called), and then mixed with three per 
cent. of phosphate of soda. This solution was 
found to keep and to answer well. It has been 
introduced into her majesty’s laundry, where it is 
constantly used.” The solution can be applied 
to any fabric. It is only ne to dip the 
cleansed article in the prepared fluid, then drain | 
and dry it, after which it may be ironed ; or, if 
preferred, the solution may be incorporated with 
the starch to be used in tho stiffening. 
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“IN MEMORIAM.” 





BY J. HOWARD WERT. 
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Sweet roaming in the balmy brease beneath the purple 

I first beheld, one golden eve, my beautiful, my bride; 

Her festooned locks of silken curls were flung around her 
face, 

Whose joyous amile bespoke nO care, nor sorrow’s dimming 
trace. 


Her lipa with tints of ruby pearl, and eyes of azure blue, 

Fixed my bewildered gase on her, yet why, I scarcely . 
knew; ; 

The ailver cadence of her tones fell softer on the ear 

Than sighing sephyre in the plain, or Thetis’ sea-born 


The warbling streams that ripple by in Mala’s flowery 
hours, 

Or nymph-like brooks in Caidus thrown, from Crete’s 
refulgent bowers, 

Chant not so sweetly on their course, nor beam 0 soft 
and bright, 

As does the music of her voice, and beams her eye with 
light. 


She was the image of my hopes, my passions, and my fars, 

The angel form, of whom I dreamed through long-forgotten 
years; 

' But memory such as mine of her so very much endears, 

When death is nigh my latest sigh will not be life’s, but 
her’s. 





(onrermat.) . 
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Axour half a century ago there was a famous 
battle fought in Belgium, and a great many good 
soldiers were killed there, and although it is al- 
most forgotten now, and there remains little of 
the victory but the name of the thing, it was 
thought much of in those times; wise men said 
that it had settled Europe, had driven Bonaparte 
and all his family out of France forever, and had 
firmly fixed the Bourbons on the French throne. 
We do not see many remains of all these fine 
effects now-a-days ; but the memory of the battle 
may serve as an introduction to a little story 
about one of the soldiers who fought then. 

Jean Gerrard, a captain in H. M. 12th, or as it 
was. disrespectfully called, in the service—the 
dirty dozinth—had put himeelf right in the way 
of a Polish lancer, who put-his lance through 
Jean’s body, just as a boy would put a pin through 
a fly. Jean, who had served in the “ die-hard,” 
would not readily give. up the ghost; he was 
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tumbled over by the laricers as they rode forward, 
and he was tumbled over by them again, as fol- 
lowed by the English heavy. dragoons, they rode 
back again. But Jean held fast to his life, and 
some six months after the battle, was in full en- 
joyment of half pay at a place he had down in 
Staffordshire. 

And a queer old ‘place was Gerrard Cross. 
Somehow or other the estate kept growing 
smaller and smaller, as it grew older. Jean’s 
grandfather hed given a great dinner to George 
IL, and a great slice of the best land about Ger 
rard Cross, somehow or other, was used for the 
dinner. Jean’s father, among roystering gentle- 
men,experimenting adventurers, and unsuccessful 
attempts to find a coal mine, used up another 
great piece of the family estate, so that there re- 
mained for Jean Gerrard very litthe besides the 
old house, a couple of hundred acres of black- 
looking, stony land, and the abandoned shafts of 
an unproductive coal mine. Jean, however, was. 
received and welcomed as quite: a hero by the: 
landed gentry in the neighhorhood, and was an 
especial favorite with Sir Edward Melburn, of 
Melburn Grange, who one fine morning in Octo- 
ber rode under the windows of Gerrard Cross, 
and hailed the half-pay officer. 

‘Come along, Jean, the hounds throw off at 
10 at Copley Corner; we drag the scrub—eure 
of a find—lovely morning! Come along!” 

‘My mare’s lame, Sir Edward,” Jean Ger- 
rard answered, as he stood at an open window. 

“Why did you not send word? Here’s Davis, 
however, with Trumpeter, jump on. Davis, let 
Captain Gerrard have Trumpeter, you can go 
back and bring out Squirt or one of the others. 
Come, get into your scarlet and come along.” 

Jean Gerrard put his-head outside the window. 
frame, and as he did so he changed color at 
perceiving a young lady on horseback, in conver- 
sation with a handsome young man, who was. 
very impassioned in his. manner. Sir Edward 
Melburn noticed Jean Gerrard’s disturbed look, 
and unaware that the lord and the captain knew 
each other, attributed them to.a touchy dislike of 
new acquaintance, as he knew Jean was rather 
haughty in that matter, so he said, carelessly : 

“It’s only Lord Stanmore and Flora.” 

Sir Edward Melburn thought that this piece of 
information ought to be quite satisfactory to Jean 
Gerrard, who, however, was not of the same 
opinion, and the baronet added : 

‘Flora is to marry him. Come along!” 

Gentlemen don’t swear now—they sometimes, 
swore pretty roundly, when “‘our men were in 
Flanders,” forty years ago, and Jean Gerrard 


had not left off his habit of swearing, when he, 
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put off his uniform. He rapped out a round 
oath as he mounted Trumpeter, and said, half 
aloud: “Ha, ha, my Lord Stanmore, we shall 
have a gallop to-day !”” . 

‘‘Come, Gerrard, we're late,” Sir Edward 
called out, as he turned half round im his saddle, 
and looked back. 

Sir Edward did not for an instant suppose that 
a half-pay captain, even with a Waterloo medal 
on his’ breast, would be in love with Flora, and if 
he had thought that Jean Gerrard could be 
afflicted with such insanity, he would have re- 
garded him with the pity one bestows upon s 
harmless lunatic. 

There was hard riding that day. The two 
young men, although scarcely civil to each other, 
. rode together in competitive emulation, aware 
that Flora Melbarn was the spectator of their 
daring horsemanship. Jean Gerrard fancied that 
Flora endeavored to draw him aside from the rest 
of the hunt, but with jealous ill-temper, he ’void- 
ed a tete-a-tete, until late in the afternoon on 
their way homeward, he found himself in a lane, 
with Flora alone at his side. 

Flora’s red lips pouted a little, a flush of pale 
pink added to the beauty of her fair complexion, 
her golden hair was a little ruffled by the wind, 
and her bright forehead drooped upon her arched 
eyebrows as she said: ‘Captain Gerrard, you 
treated me unkindly to-day.” 

Jean Gerrard’s heart bounded, and with one 
great throb every sentiment of jealous anger was 
displaced by gratified and gratefal affection for 
the confiding tone of the woman he loved. He 
desired to hear those kindly-spoken words again 
drop softly from thoee red, restless lips, that 
quivered a little in unison with the tear that 
trembled but did not fall, and Flora repeated : 

“You treated me unkindly to-day.”’ 

“It was unintentionally, then, and anknow- 
ingly. Tell me how?” 

“‘ You should not have left me so much alone 
with Lord Stanmore.” 

Jean Gerrard’s heart gave two or three big 
bumps that threatened the batton-holes of his 
waistcoat. The words rang in his ears, the tone 
thrilled to his marrow, and the look that flashed 
under the long lashes of Flora’s dark blue eyes, 
disturbed his equanimity and philosophy more 
than they had been affected by the French bat- 
teries, or the lancers’ charge at Waterloo. But 
Jean, although a young man, was an old soldier, 
and he had not the most remote idea of surren- 
dering himeelf, body and soul, to a woman, or 
admitting the enemy into the citadel of his heart, 
at the first summons. In fact he suspected 
treachery, or at least an ambuscade. He knew 
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his exact position in society ; he was fully aware 
of the great littlenesses that separated him from 
the heiress of the rich baronet, whose estates 
spread far and wide over the hills and valleys, 
and embraced coal and iron mines in their wealth, 
and be had very cautiously determined that he 
wouldn’t risk an action with the beautiful and 
wealthy young lady, until he was pretty certain 
of success. Sosaying to himself, ‘‘ We'll throw 
out our skirmishers before we advance in line,” 
he replied to Miss Flora: 

“ Really, and was I not right in dechning to 
play gooseberry to you?” =: 

‘“* What do you mean by gooseberry 7” 

“‘ Monsieur de Trop! Mr. Onetoomany !” 

“ Captain Gerrard, are you not my friend ?” 

“Yes, very much your friend, Flora shat you 
know Lord Stanmore is your accepted lover.” 

“No, Jean Gerrard, there you are misinformed. 
I have not accepted him. But what can I do? 
Advise me.” . 

Jean winced. Those large blue eyes, shining 
like violets wet with morning dew, made the old 
lance wound twinge again—they looked right in- 
to his heart—and as he could not think what to 
say, he whistled, and tickled Trumpeter’s care 
with the lash of his hunting whip. Flora rode 
close to his side, leaned towards him, and laid 
her hand upon his wrist. | 

“Now, Flora, don’t touch me, I’m a barrel of 
gunpowder, and if you put the match to me, I 
shall go off with a bang. Don’t touch me!” 

Flora’s red lips parted with a smile, and the 
two friends rode on in silence, which Jean Ger- 
rard was the first to break. He gaid: 

“Lord Stanmore swears he’ll shoot any fellow 
that makes love to you.” 

‘‘ Does he, though ?” 

‘Yes, he does. He showed me his pistols the 
other day, and explained exactly how he intended 
to use them.” 

“ That was very kind of him,” said Fiors, 
smiling and flashing her eye. 

“ There’s a good many fellows that woald not 
mind being shot, if they were sure of going to 
heaven afterwards, Flora.” 

Flora’s smile left her lip, and Jean Getraré 
continued: - 

“‘Pepple say ‘A dark man is a jewel in a fair 
woman’s eye. Don’t you like Stanmore, he’s 
very dark ?” . 

Flora answered with a peremptory “‘no!” and 
she looked at the stnburnt face of Jean Gérrard 
with a glance that said, “ You are the darkest 
man I ever knew,” as plainly as if she had spoken 
the words. 

““ Why don’t you send him about his business?” 
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“} have refased him seven times, Jean Flora did not speak, but somehow or other 


Gerrard. > 

“‘ And you mean to have him at last ?’”’ 

‘‘ Advise me, Jean Gerrard. My father wishes 
it, and although he will not control me, he en- 
deavors to persuade me. He has taken a great 
interest in the match, which seems very desirable 
to everybody except poor Flora Melburn.” 

Jean Gerrard was bothered. He had finished 
his education under the Iron Duke, who always 
prepared for a retreat before he made an advance, 


and Jean, who looked upon love much in the | 
same way as Wellington watched Massena, knew 
that he had no lines of Torres Vedras to retire 


to if he should propose to Flora and be refused. 

“There are lots of fellows in love with you,” 

“Are there? Who are they ?” | 

“‘ There’s Charley Pritchard.” 

“Don’t like him well enough, Jean.” 

“¥ red Hardinge.” 

‘“¢ Wont do, Jean.” 

“Jack Airy.” 

“No. Is there nobody else, Jean ?” 

Jean gazed straight between Trumpeter’s ears, 
and rode on in silence for half a minute. Then 
pulling Trumpeter across, so as to bring Flora’s 
horse to a standstill, he looked full into the anx- 
ious eye of the beautiful girl, and said abruptly : 

“'Who’s that fellow that you are always 
laughing at, because, as you say, his face i is all 
snuff and butter?” 

Fiora’s face suffused, and then turned very 
pale. Jean Gerrard rode on again, and said: 

‘“A man who loves a woman, does not like to 
be laughed at, and ridiculed by her, Flora.” 

“How is a woman to know that a man loves 
her, if he does not tell her ?”’ Flora inquired. 

“* By ever so many ways, ever so many things,” 

“Tell me some of them.” : 

“First of all, a man that really loves a wo- 
man, thinks of her happiness more than he cares 
about his own; he remonstrates with her, when 
he thinks she is doing wrong, or acting foolishly ; 
he watches over her, as a miser watches. over his 
hoarded gold; he is always trying to do some- 
thing to please her, and if he fancies that his at- 
tentions are troublesome or unwelcome, he keeps 
out of her way.” 

Flora smiled wickedly as she replied, “Lor, 
Jean, why that’s just what you do.” 

“Me! O, I’m old snuff and butter, you 
know.” 

“ Forgive me for that, Jean?” 

“ On one condition.” 

“What is it?” 


“Tell me, honestly, can you ever ldve-old- 


snuff and butter ?” 


| usage. 


Jean Gerrard’s arm got round her wiist, and-~ 
No, I'll not tefl what’ happendd, something must 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 

“And now, Flora, a speak to your 
father,” said Jean. 

“Met Thav’s exceiient” . 

“Of course, if we are to help each other up 
the rough hill of life, Reet oe nee the 
better. od 

“ Well, you must speak to all 

“No, you, Fiera.” 

“No, no, you, Jean !” 

‘“‘ No, no, I shall have to settle with the lord ; 
you must talk to the baronet.” 

‘“‘ My dear Jean, I dare not tell my father, so 
that’s a fact.” 

“ Well, Flora, if Iam to tell him you must 
take care that all the doors and windows are left 
open, for he wil certainly pitch me out of one of 
them, and I would rather not be forced through 


the glasa or the pannels.”’ 


The tete-a-tete was abruptly terminated by the 
appearance of Sir Edward Melburn and Lord 
Stanmore, and the lovers: separated. ‘That eve- 
ning, as Jean Gerrard wes pacing backward ard 
forward in the old hall at Gerrard Cross, his 
servant announced Major Goldie. 

This gentleman, an officet exceedingly well 
raade up, and attached to the cavalry department 
at Stafford, in consequence of the unusual mag- 
nitade to which his breast was padded, was called 
the “ pewter pigeon.” 

“Ma deere feller,” the major commenced, 
“this is a: deuced unpleasant affair, aw! The 
fact is, Lord Stanmore is dencedly annoyed at 
your attentions to Miss Melburn, aw !” 

Jean Gerrard was not so impressed by the ma- 
jor’s imiportahce as the major desired, and ‘replied . 
carelessly: “Ts he, indéed ?” - 

“‘Yaas, and of coorse you know, as his lord- 
ship is the young lady's accepted lover, it is 
highly improper that you should pay her parti@ 
ular attention.” 

“But supposing, major,” said Jean, with a 
good-natured laugh, “ sapposing his lordship is — 
a dicarded lover, what then ?”’ 

“ Really, aw, I cannot, realty I cannot, sup 
pose anything so ridiculous.” 

“Tt fs the fact, nevertheless. I think thar I 
had‘betfer see Stanmore, and éxplain the affair.”’ 

“O, aww, impossible, alogether contrary to 
I act for my principal, and will receive 
any explanation.” 

“Major, you'll get no explanstion from me.” 

“ And you will persist in es to 


Miss Melburn ?” 
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‘Most assuredly. There, now, don’t be in a 
hurry, don’t let us make a mull of the affair. 
Don’t call me out, because I sha’n’t go.” 

“ Really, aw,” gasped the major, almost petri- 
fied with astonishment, “ really, this is most 
extraordinary.” 

Jean Gerrard laughed geily, and the major 
looked angry as he said : 

“I hope, Captain Gerrard, you are not laugh- 
ing at me.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow, aot at.all, I assure 
you. There, I see Stanmore himself; excuse 
me for five minutes, I'll be back directly.” 

Jean Gerrard bounded out at the French win- 
dow that opened on to the lawn, and ran down 
to the bottom of the avenue, where Lord Stan- 
more was impatiently waiting the return of his 
messenger. 

_ “ Goldie has just been with me, Stanmore, and 
I thought it better that you and I should talk the 
matter over by ourselves, as I have a high opin- 
ion of your judgment, and am sere that you 
would not unnecessarily make Miss Melburn a 
subject for the scandal of all the country.” 

“‘ Certainly, I would not, sir.”’ 


““ Weil, then, I'll tell you a secret that is known 


only to Flora and myself. We are es 
married.” 

*‘ Impossible, sir !”’ 

“‘ Nevertheless, quite true. You know there is 
no accounting for a woman’s taste, and it is a 
fact that if you should be in the church, and your 
wedding ring half upon Flora’s finger, if 1 
should whistle to her, she would come to me. 
Now just fancy what a pretty life you would lead 
with that woman for your wife. Think over the 
matter seriously, and with that excellent common 
sense for which you are well-known. Flora likes 
you very much as a friend, so do I; and when 
we ate married, we shall be delighted to see you 
at all times.” 

“‘ Captain Gerrard, I am accepted by Sir Ed- 
werd Melburn as his son-in-law.” 

“My dear Lord Stanmore, I am accepted by 
Miss Melburn as her husband. There is no use 
in the world for us to quarrel about her. If you 
shoot me, she cannot marry you afterwards, i 
cause I am really her husband.” 

“ What, married ?” 

“No, no, but we are engaged as man and wife, 
as far as man’s and woman’s truth can bind ts. 
I would,hot tell this to Goldie, because I want to 
make a friend of you. Everything has been fair 
and above board. Flora told me everything this 
morning, and I as aman of honor, tell you, con- 
fiding in your honor. If we should fight about 
the matter, we should certainly be laughed at, and 
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« 
I—whatever you may think I don’t know—I 
hate to be laughed at.” 

“It is not pleasant,” Lord Stanmore replied, a 
little testily. 

“Don’t take my word for what I tell you, just 
ask Flora, she will receive you as her friend, as 
our friend ; tell her just what I have said, and if 
she does not confirm and repeat what I have told 
you, why then you shall fire at me as long as 
you like. I hope, however, that that excellent 
sense for which you are so generally admired, 
will lead you to the conclusion that your happi- 
ness will be best consulted by your continuing to 
be Flora’s frie 

At this part of the dialogue, Major Goldie 
came down from the house and said, pompously : 

“‘ Really, Captain Gerrard, this is a very irreg- 
ular proceeding, you must be aware that in these 
affairs, the principals should have no personal 
communication.” . 

‘Such an affair as the present, major,’ replied 
Jean Gerrard, “is unusual, and you shall excuse 
me, if I arrange it according to my own notions. 
Good evening !’’ 

The next morning early, Jean Gerrard was in 
Sir Edward Melburn’s libzary. 

‘‘ What is it now, Jean ?” said Sir Edward. 

Jean was restless, fidgetty and andecided as to 
what he should say. 

“I want to speak to you, Sir Edward.” 

‘Speak ? well, speak.” 

‘“T have something particular to say to you, 
Sir Edward.” 

“Say it now.” 

“It must be said, and the sooner it is said the 
better. Sir Edward—I—” And Jean blurted 
out, “I love your daughter!” 

Sir Edward Melburn whistled. 

‘‘ And, Sir Edward, Flora loves me.” 

“The deuce she does !” 

Jean could not mistake—Jean saw that the 
old gentleman was in a towering passion ; but 
Jean had expected a much more violent out- 
break, and he continued : 

‘And so, Sir Edward, I have come to ask 
your consent to our marriage.” 

“Ugh, andif I don’t give my consent you in- 
tend to marry without it, perhaps ?” 

“No, sir, it is abad begining to a husband’s 
happiness, if her wife’s first step is made in op- 
position to her father.” 

“Hang your aphorisms, sir! Now, Captain 
Gerrard, you expect Flora will bring you a 
fortune 1?” 

‘“‘T did not think much about it ; but I suppose 
she will.” 

‘“‘ Captain Gerrard, you know that I have had 


a very high opinion of you; if I had not thought 
very much of your honor, I should not have per- 
mitted you to say half what you have said upon 
this subject. But, Jean Gerrard, I will not con- 
sent that you shall marry Flora.” 

“Very well, sir. Flora will not consent to 
marry any one else.” | 

“That's all very fine. You both are excellent 
calculators, no doubt; but you are like young 
bears—all your troubles are before you.” 

“Sir Edward, they are so far ahead that we 
never shall overtake them.” 

‘““A very fine resolution, Captain Gerrard. 
Meanwhile, as there is not much more for you and 
I to say upon this subject, and as we need not 
express our differing opinions any further, sup- 
pose you leave me to talk the matter over with 
Flora ?” 

That morning Jean received a short note from 
Flora, telling him she was locked into a suite of 
rooms, consisting of bedroom, sitting-room and 
library, and that the servants had most absolute 
orders to prevent his entrance on the premises of 
Melbura Grange. 

Every one who has witnessed a fire in a remote 
country district, ata distance from every large 
town, will know that the devastating element is 
seldom arrested under such circumstances as long 
as there remains anything that can be consumed, 
and the reader will not be surprised that when a 
fire broke out at Gerrard Cross, the thatched 
roofs, wooden barns, sheds, pig-sties, corn-stacks, 
and hay-ricks, were consumed with the old man- 
sion of the Gerrards. 

Jean Gerrard’s premises were uninsured. He 
looked at the ruins of his lost property as at the 
destruction of his last chance of obtaining Sir 
‘Edward Melburn’s consent to his union with 
Flora, and when one of the many persons from 
the neighboring village and mining district who 
had been attracted to the scene, congratulated 
Jean upon his good fortune, ho grimly thanked 
the facetious gentleman for his ill-timed pleasant- 
ry. But when the visitor, a well-known and ex- 
perienced iron maeter, persisted in his opinion 
that the Gerrard Cross would make Jean Ger- 
rard one of the richest men in the country, Jean 
not only listened to him, but accompanied 
him to examine the ashes of a stone wall that 
had been burnt. No great surprise had been ex- 
pressed when the stone wall caught fire, because 
the people about knew that it had been built of 
& sort of bituminous shale that had encouraged 
the unfortunate mining adventure of Jean’s fath- 
er, but were not sufficiently ignitable for sale. 
But the astonishment was great when the residue 
of the wall was declared to consist of nearly 
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pure iron, and every one wendered that a mere 
accident should have discovered a metallic sub- 
stance so mingled with inflammable matter, that, 
without additional fuel, it would fuse itself by 
the action of fire. The people immediately 
named the place Golden Hill—and a golden hill 
it proved to Jean Gerrard. Themere mention of 
the name unlocked the door of Flora’s prison, 
and Jean and Flora met ander the trees in Mel- 
burn Grange. A few days afterward Sir Edward 
Melburn met Jean, and said : 

‘‘ Have you given up your pretensions to my 
daughter, Captain Gerrard ?”’ 

“No sir!” 

‘“‘Look here, Jean Gerrard! I have heard of 
your meeting under the trees, and I have heard 
of your good fortune, so give me your hand! 
Now ride over to the Grange to dinner, and settle 
with Flera about the wedding day.” 

If the reader should travel in Staffordshire, 
and should visit Golden Hill, he will see there on 
the spot where the old mansion of Gerrard Cross 
once stood, steam engines, furnaces, and all the 
varied apparatus of extensive iron works; and 
if he should receive an invitation to Melburn 
Grange, Captain Gerrard, now an old man, will 
give him a reception to his happy home circle. 

ee Oa 
AN OLD “SALT’S” OPINION. 


“You see,” Buzzy would say to Fred, “it’s 
not altogether that her figure-head is cut after a 
perfect pattern, by no means, for I’ve seen picturs 
and statues that was better; but she carries her 
head a little down d’ye see, Master Fred, and 
there’s where it is; that’s the way I gauges the 
worth of g women, just accordin’ as th 
carry their chins up or down. If their brows 
come well for’ard, and they seems to be lookin’ 
at the ground they walk on, I knows their brains 
is firm staff, and in good workin’ order; but 
when I sees them in’ their noses high out. 
o’ the water, as if they was afeard o’ catching | 
sight o’ their own feet, and their chins elewated, 
so that a little boy standin’ in front of them 
couldn’t see their faces no how, I make pret 
sure that t’other end is filled with a sort o ans 
that’s fit only to think o’ dress and dancing.” — 
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SMALL THINGS. 


The simplest flowers with honeyed sweets are stored, 
The smallest thing may happiness afford, 

A kindly word may give a mind repose, 

Which y spoken might have led to blows; 
The amaliest crust may save a human life, 

The smallest act may lead to human strife, 

The slightest touch may cause the body pain, 

The smallest spark may fire a field of grain, 

The simplest act may tell the truly brave, 

The smallest skill may serve a life to save, 

The smallest drop the thirsty may relieve, 

The slightest look may cause the heart to griere, 
The slightest sound may give the mind alarm, 

The smallest thing may do the greatest harm ; 
Neught is so sciall but it may good contain, 

Afford us pleasure, or award us pain _ Bpuunp Hm. 
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THE PARTING. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 





We parted when the merry Spring 
Went dancing through her world of flowers; 
The love-birds, that so sweetly sing, 
Were building in the buddiog bowers, 
And the south wind softly blowing, 
And the streamlets gently flowing, 
Made sweet music down the hilis, 
Mid the golden daffodils. 


We parted when the morn awoke 

And lightly chased night’s shades of sadness; 
Beside the way these words you spoke, 
‘6 In God's good time we ’ll meet in gladness.” 
And we saw the glory quiver 
O’er the laughing, bubbling river; 

Down on rock and hill it fell, 

As we breathed a long farewell. 


We parted, and I stood alone, 
Thy words uf love and faith repeating ; 
The light from out my heart had flown, 
As thus I watched thy form retreating. 
Woodland anthemings beguiling, 
Nature all around me smiling, 
Mocked the grief that o’er me swept 
As, beloved, for thee I wept. 





{onrenras.} 


THE YOUNG PRIVATEER. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Asotrt the period of the famous tea-party in 
Boston harbor, when a whole ship’s cargo was 
emptied into the bay by the determined citizens, 
and when the mother country received a startling 
and unmistakable hint of what sort of material 
the Bay Provinces was composed, the opening 
scene in our story commences. The northern 
portion of Boston, that region now known as 
North Street, was then the court end of the town, 
peopled with the wealthiest and most refined of 
the inhabitants. 

‘At that period fine residences, with pleasant 
surroundings, and large, well-cultivated gardens 
sloping down to the shore, graced what has since 
become the resort and abode of vice and misery. 
Where the vile dance-cellara and gin-shops now 
are, refinement and beauty graced the scene; 
stone walls and thickly clustering tenements had 
not entirely excluded vegetation, for here and 
there noble old trees bent gracefully over pleas- 
ant house fronts, and even fruit trees bore grateful 
traits, and garden flowers flavored the atmosphere 
with dainty fragrance. 
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Inthe rear of those dwellings lay the beautiful 
harbor, the islands dotting the bay with fuiry-like 
grace and beauty, covered with thrifty fuliage, 
now entirely gone; but few sails were seen here 
and there, where forests of masts now lie, for 
Boston was in its infancy, and gave little promise 
of the thrifty and rich metropolis of the present 
day. The people, though restive under the arbi- 
trary rule of the mother country, yet offered no 
open resistance to the royal sway, but the seeds 
of revolution were already sown, and woald 
soon burst forth, to grow and strengthen into 
open revolt. 

The residence of Lionel Bancroft, a wealthy 
merchant, was located in the immediate neigh- 
borhood we have described, his vessels anchored 
within long pistol shot of his garden walls, and 
a happy family sat around his plentiful board. 
Adjoining the residence of the Bancrofts was that 
of Colonel Hugh Browness, a civil and political 
agent of the home government, who was a strong 
royalist, while Lionel Bancroft was as ardent a 
champion of the patriot stamp, and save upon 
this one topic the two men and their families 
were the warmest friends. Especially were Her- 
bert Bancroft, an only son, and Lydia Browness, 
the only daughter of the colonel, dear and inti- 
mate friends. 

Herhkert and Lydia had grown up together, 
constant playmates in childhood, and still con- 
stant companions at the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, Herbert being just four years the senier of 
his gentle companion. The intimacy of their 
children seemed to coincide perfectly with the 
wishes of the parents, and there appeared to be 
no turbid waters in their pleasant stream of life 
and love. They were seldom separated, except 
by an occasional voyage which Herbert made in — 
his father’s vessels, at first as supercargo, bat 
afterwards as second, and then as first officer, 
until indeed he had been raised to the post of 
captain at the age of twenty. Self-reliant and 
manly in every respect, he had proved himself 
fully equal to the trust, and was indeed a good 
sailor. . 

Herbert and Lydia were already formally be- 
trothed, and their young and loving hearts were 
looking forward to the tender consummution of 
their happiness, when the bitterness arising be- 
tween the home government and the colonists 
began to assume an earnestnens that foreshadowed 
the coming contest. Colonel Browness, as an 
agent of the throne, was bitterly sarcastic on the 
matter of politics, while Lionel Bancroft was 
firm in the support of his principles. The hith- 
erto warm friends gradually became separated in 
interests and feelings, until all intercourse be- 
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tween the families ceased. Herbert was absent 
on his last voyage which was to transpire pre- 
vious to his proposed marriage, at the time 
when this state of affairs had opened the aspect 
of which we have spoken. 

Soon a British army occupied Boston, the 
property of the patriotic citizens was seized and 
confiscated. Rich merchants became beggars, or 
equivalent to beggars in point of possessions, and 
Lionel Bancroft, among the rest, lost all. Her 
bert, fully sympathizing with his father, and the 
patriot cause, formed a compact with a few dar- 
ing spirits, and fitting ont a schooner of conve- 
nient size, rendered himself a constant thorn to 
the government authorities, by capturing and de- 
stroying every small craft that ventured to sea, 
or was inward bound from Europe. The daring 
of himself and crew became proverbial, and 
scarcely a week passed that he did not send armg 
and ammunition, captured from the enemy, to the 
patriot army encamped without the city. 

Thoroughly acquainted with every bay and in- 
let upon the coast, his adroitness enabled him to 
evade the English cruigers, and yet to take ad- 
vantage of every circumstance that offered in the 
way of prizes. At length General Washington 
broke ground on Dorchester Heights, and when 
he threatened to open fire upon the invading 
army, it was with some of the very guns and 
powder which Herbert Bancroft had captured and 
farnished for his country’s cause. Success ren- 


dered him too daring, and after months of singu- 


lar luckiness, and after rendering vast aid to his 
suffering c~-intry, both by crippling the enemy, 
and by the valuable munitions he captured, 
young Bancroft was captured by an English 
cruiser, and himself and companions sent in a 
convict ship to England, to be treated as crim- 
inals of the deepest dye. 

His father, Lionel, fell at Breed’s Hill; the 
only sister and mother sank under deprivation 
and sorrow, and the once rich and happy family 
was thus dispersed, and save the prisoner, Her- 
bert, had gone to their long rest, where wars, and 
rumors of wars, are heard no more. 





CHAPTER IL 


~ Peace had just been declared in England be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, the 
long and bloody war of our national independence 
had at length been brought to a close. Com- 
merce, which had been completely stagnated 
between the two countries, was again about to 
open, merchants on either side of the Atlantic 
were eager to exchange their wares, and a fleet 


of sails gvere preparing at Liverpool for an | 
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American voyage. Seamen were in demand, 
and good ones .very scarce and hard to find. 
The good ship Sea Nymph was lying at a single 
anchor, only waiting to complete her crew in 
order to spread her broad wings for the transatlea- 
tic voyage, when a shore boat pulled alongside, 
and a poorly dressed young man, with a rough, 
heavy beard, hailed the deck, and asked if a hand 
was wanted on board the Sea Nymph ? 

“We want just one more man before the mast, 
ean yon ship asa good seaman ?”” was the query 
of the officer. 

66 ‘Ay, ay, gir.” 

‘‘ Where are your traps ?” 

‘TI have nothing but what is about me.” 

“Hey, that don’t look just right, but we are 


‘in haste now,’ continued the captain, for such he 


evidently was, ‘‘so tamble aboard, you look as 
though you might do duty.” 

ln @ moment more the new-comer was on the 
deck, and after a few words with the captain was 
sent forward to his daty. The anchor was hove 
up, and aail after sail sent in rapid succession, 
until the Sea Nymph carried a little mound of 
foam caused by her speed, under her fore-foot. 
Before night came on the watches were set, the 
decks cleayed up, and the voyage might be said 
to be fairly commenced. Jack Foster, as the 
last comer had given his name, bore a ready 
hand, aad showed that he was no stranger to: the 
deck of a ship, whatever fortune or roguery might 
have sent him shoard. 

The Sea Nymph had a valuable freight of 
miscellaneous goods, and in the cabin a couple 
of passengers, who were ovidently father and 
danghter. During the pleasant days of the early 
part of the voyage, the lady, who was a young 
and beautiful being, passed much of her time on 
the quarter-deck, where the captain had a spare 
topsail rigged as an awning, and under which 
she sat with her father, and read or chatted 
pleasantly of the various themes suggested by the 
wide expanse of ocean, and the trifling variations 
of the voyage. But this pleasant beginning of 
the voyage was deatined to be of brief duration, 
and Captain Gore, the commander, found his 
hands full, in meeting the emergencies of hard 
weather and contrary winds. In the haste to ges 
to sea, and in the dearth of good sailors, he had 
been compelled to ship a couple of men as mates, 
who soon proved themselves notoriously in- 
efficient as officers, and consequently the captain 
did not dare to leave the deck for a moment in 
severe weather. 

It had been a very threatening afternoon, but 
the wind had not been heavy ; there only seemed 
to be a storm gathering, but no actual violence 
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had yet been manifested by the brewing storm. 
The two passengers were standing quietly on the 
quarter-deck near the captain, who was watching 
the signs of the weather, when there came a sud- 
den lull, and immediately after a heavy flow of 
-wind struck the ship and careened her so far over 
that her main yard dipped in the sea, and every 
one was thrown from their feet. As each one 
upon deck recovered his position, it became 
instantly evident, first that Captain Gore had 
been struck a blow by some substance in his fall, 
which had completely stunned him, and also ter- 
rible to behold, that that fair and beautiful being 
who had been the light of all eyes a moment 
before, was now tossed far over the ship’s side 
into the sea ! : 


Consternation seemed to have seized upon 


every one. There stood the father at the ship’s 
side, with frenzied eyes and outstretched hands 
towards his child, the two mates stood confound- 
ed and silent, the crew looked on in amazement, 
while the captain lay senseless, if not dead! At 
that moment a light but manly form was seen to 
spring into the mizzen chains, at the same time 
throwing off his coat and hat, as he shouted to 
the man at the wheel : 

“Down with your helm, hard down !” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” exclaimed the obedient helms- 
man, instinctively. 

“Took alive, men!” continued he who had 
thus spoken. ‘Do you sleep? Back the main 
yard, lively, with a will now. Lay sft here, 
some of you, and lower the quarter boat, and 
pick me up!” 

These words were uttered in a deep, cheerful 
voice, but every syllable breathed of authority, 
and the men sprang to obey, while the form of 
Jack Foster, for it was he who had come for- 
ward at that critical moment, was seen to leap 
fearlessly into the sea! 

The steady stroke of the brave seaman soon 
brought him by the now half-lifeless body of the 
fair girl, who had not yet entirely sunk from 
sight at any moment, the sustaining power of 
her clothes being sufficient to float her for some 
moments, but her head was under the wave, and 
life was fast ebbing away. The arm of Jack 
Foster, however, was soon about her, supporting 
her head above the water, and there sustaining it, 
he slowly but steadily exerted himself to keep the 
surface of the treacherous element until the boat 
should reach them. 

The ship had drifted some distance before the 
boat could be launched, but the men bent their 
ashen oars half double with every stroke, and at 
length, but not one moment too soon, the almost 
exhausted seaman and his precious burthen were 
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safely hauled into the boat. Notwithstanding 
the cheer of gladness which those hearty, whole- 
souled men poured out at the rescue, yet a thrill 
of horror passed over their faces, as all beheld 
the significant sight of a shark’s dorsal fin above 
the surface of the water, just where the two hu- 
man beings had been but a single moment 
before ! 

Father and daughter were soon again in each 
other’s arms. In the meantime, Captain Gore 
was borne to his cabin, and the passengers and 
steward made every intelligent effort to revive 
him. He was not dead, but fearfully stunned 
and wounded. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tur Sea Nymph had made but indifferent 
gpeed, and had been driven at times much ont of 
her course; at the present moment, she was in 
the vicinity of the Western Islands. Scarcely 
had the boat been once more hoisted to the 
davits and secured, after the events described in 
our last chapter, before éhe gale came down upon 
the ship in earnest, and owing to the circum- 
stances already described, the craft was in a most 
unfortunate condition to withstand its power. 
The first squall strnck the ship flat aback, and 
with a crack and snapping of stays, her main 
to’gallant masts broke off short at the topmast 
head and came thundering down upon deck. 
The mizzen to’gallant mast, deprived of its 
head stays, and strained by the shock, now fol- 
lowed—crashing down upon the poop-deck. 

A scene of wild confasion followed. The 
ship was almost upon her beams’ end, and unless 
speedily relieved, destruction was inevitable. 
Some of the men, in their desire to do something, 
and in the absence of all authority, had let go 
the to’gallant halyards and sheets, and the top- 
sail halyards, but the yards were pressed 80 
closely to the masts, that they could not be 
clewed down. Twenty voices were raised, with 
as many different propositions, when Foster, still 
dripping with water, sprang upon the quarter 
deck. 

“Silence, fore and aft!” he shouted, sternly. 
“Lay aft here and shiver the maintopsail, all of 
ye! Cheerily, men—cheerily! Have ye never 
seen & squall at sea before ?” 

These tones thrilled through the crew, and 
even the mates sprang with the rest to obey the 
order by clapping on to the main braces. Order 
after order followed, given in true seaman-like 
tones and spirit. Tho ship having been boxed 
round, the yards were squared, and she ran before 
the wind until the canvass had been preperly re- 
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duced,‘ when she was once more laid as near to 
her proper course as possible. 

“Who took the ship out of that squall?” 
asked the captain of one of the mates who came 
to him in his berth at this time. 

“The fellow rated as Jack Foster.” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, do you hear? that man commands 
this ship until I come on deck again. I heard 
his orders. He’s a true seaman. Send him to 
me, for I cannot stir from here. I’ve got a 
heavy hurt, certainly.’ 

Jack Foster eame below to Captain Gore, as 
he ordered, and after a few words of intelligent 
and seamanlike conversation, the captain sent 
for the mates and told them his wishes, and gave 
them orders to obey Mister Foster. He empha- 
sized the prefix, and look ye, it is Mister Foster, 
from this time. The heroic sailor was at once 
transferred from the forecastle to the cabin, and 
stepped as quietly and unostentatiously into his 
new position as though he had shipped in that 
capacity at the commencement of the voyage. 
Scarcely had this arrangement taken place, and 
ere Mr. Foster had time to procure dry clothing, 
even had he been supplied with the necessary 
change, when duty called him again to the 
deck. | 
That startling cry on shipboard of “ breakers 
ahead !”’ rang through the ship, and as soon as 
the new officer reached the deck, he saw that the 
firat mate had at once attempted to tack ship, 
but she would not go in stays under so short sail. 
The wind was blowing a gale, there was no room 
to wear, and on—on the vessel drove towards the 
breakers. One quick, intelligent glance sufficed 
to inform the new commander of the position of 
everything, and the fall extent of the danger. 

‘‘Lay aloft, some of you for’ard, and loose 
the foresail!” he cried, with startling energy. 

And in a moment, a dozen brave fellows sprang 
up the rigging to obey the order. 

“« Man the fore sheet! Stand by to slack away 
handsomely on the lee clew garnet and buntlines, 
three or four of you. Hold fast your bunt gas- 
ket till we are ready. Have a care, now!” 

“All ready, for’ard, sir,’’ cried out the mate. 

“Very well, let fall the bunt. Haul home the 
sheet. So—belay! Board the fore tack. Take 
it to the capstan!” 

And as the capstan turned rapidly round, the 
weather clew of the huge sail came slowly down 
to its place. 

“Belay every inch of that. Set the main- 
sail.”’ 

In a most incredibly short space of time the 
mainsail was loosed and safely set. Then came 
the prompt order: 
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“ Station for stays. Down with your helm. 


Hard a lee !’’ 


“Hard alee!” echoed the men, as each one 
ran to his station. 

The ship’s head came slowly to the wind, end 
in a moment more the head sails were aback. 

‘Tacks and sheets. Mainsail haul!’ was the 
next order. 

The men gathered im the braces hand over 
hand, as the after yards swung round ; and intel- 
ligent glances were exchanged among them, as 
they saw that the ship was successfully going 
about under the power of a prompt will and 
good discipline. : 

“Belay all. Head yards. Fore bowline. 
Let go and haul!” 

In a moment more the head sails had filled on 
the opposite tack, and the Sea Nymph began to 
gather headway. Slowly she was brought up to 
the wind with the helm, until the weather-leach 
of the topsails trembled, and then many an anx- 
ious eye was turned towards the outer point of 
the reef, which now bore almost directly ahead. 
It seemed scarcely possible that the ship would 
pass to windward of it, unless she could lay still 
nearer to the wind: The quick eye of the new 
commander saw this. 

“‘'We must have the fore to’gallant sail, or go 
ashore,” he said to himself, aloud. ‘‘ Lay aloft a 
couple of smart hands, and cast off the gaskets.” 

The crew watched the expression of his fea- 
tures and sprang to obey his orders. The fore 
topgallant sail was started home, and the ship 
came up still nearer, until the reef bore down 
under her lee bow. 

“‘She springs her luff,” said Mr. Foster, to one 
of the mates by his side, indicating that the ship 
had come a point nearer the wind. ‘“ Now send 
me aman that I can depend upon at the helm. 
Stay, I will trast no one.” And walking aft, he 
took the wheel from the helmsman, and firm- 
ly grasping the spokes, fixed hie eye upon the 
extreme point of the reef. 

It was an intensely exciting moment. Every 
one was on deck save the captain—every one 
seemed to hold even his breath in the intensity 
of excitement. The ship bounded forward like 
a race-horse, under the heavy press of canvass 
and the power of the gale. She is close upon 
the reef, the spray from the foaming breakers 
flies high above her. main-yard and descends in 
showers upon the deck, the rear of the elements 
is deafening, the men cling instinctively to the 
rigging in anticipation of the impending shock 
and certain death ! 

The new officer is the only cool and collected 
man on board. His eyes change from the reef to 
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the sails, which he hae thus far kept a good full, 
as seamen say. But now, when the ship wae ac- 
tually in the very jaws of death, he on whom all 
eyes were turned, suddenly whirled the wheel 
down and luffed the ship sharp up, causing the 
saile to fap with a most ominous sound, just 
abreast of the extreme edge of the outermost 
of the breakers. A breathless moment followed. 
‘Then the helm was reversefi with lightning-like 
rapidity, filing the sails just as they were on the 
point of catching aback! Ere the crew could 
realize the fact of their safety, the Sea Nymph 
was rapidly leaving the reef astern ! 

Days of calm, beautifal weather succeeded the 
boisterous ones we have deacribed, and the whole 
duty of command was sustained by the new 
officer. His intelligence and gentlemanly bearing, 
notwithstanding the impoverished character of 
his personal appearance, soon won him the con- 
fidence of the lady passenger and her father, and 
the gratefal girl (she was scarcely more than a 
girl), seemed more than pleased with his delicate 
though not pressing attentions. Captain Gore 
gradaally recovered from hid severe injury, until 
at last he once more appeared upon deck, but not 
before the head lines of Cape Cod were in sight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a pleasant and gay company that were 
assembled at the house of a worthy citizen a 
couple of weeks afer the safe arrival of the Sea 
Nymph at Boston. Among the beauty of the 
scene, floated a light and gracefal form, which 
might have been recognized as the lady passenger 
who had been so providentially saved from a 
watery grave, as has been described. The favorite 
of all that fuir company, she engaged all eyes 
and attentions. 

Near one of the doors of entrance there stands 
the person of a young man, plainly but very 
neatly dressed, his smoothly shaved face being 
the very personification of manly beauty, while 
his lithe and well developed figure gave token of 
great strength. He was regarding the belle of 
the evening with fixed attention, and now for 
the first time had just caught her eye, as it rested 
inquiringly upon him. He bowed iow and re- 
specially and both drew nearer to each other, 
while the lady spoke : 

“ I beg pardon, but I cannot recall your name, 
sir, though the features are strangely haunting 
my brain.” 

‘You do not remember me then ?’’ he asked. 

“The vewe? yes, bat the face; here I 
passied.” 4 
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“Jack Foster was the name under which 
shipped in the Sea Nymph.” 

“Is it possible! I see your beard has entirely 
disappeared.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Strange,” she continued, “‘ but other memo- 
ries haunt me now.” 

“Lydia Brownees!’’ he said, with peculiar 
emphasis. 

She started and looked aboat her in amaze- 
ment. She turned her eyes first upon the 
speaker, then about the room, as thongh in a 
dream. At last she placed her hand upon his 
arm and said: 

“(Is this possible? Are you—” 

“‘ Herbert Bancroft !”’ was his quiet reply. 

She did not faint, though she trembled in 
every limb. Butshe placed both of her hands 
in his, and together they sought a retired nook 
in the hall. 

It would be folly for us to describe their con- 
versation. Years of absence and separation 
were discussed, and sad experiences of both were 
related. Two fond hearts were again united. 
Col Browness was np less surprised than de- 
lighted at the discovery, for-he had long known 
that his daughter’s heart was buried in her faith- 
ful affection for this long lost but now regained 
companion of her youth, nor did he hesitate, ere 
many months were past, to bless their union. 





THE MOON AND THE! WEATHER. 

The late Marshal Bugeaud, when only a cap- 
tain, during the Spanish campaign under Napo- 
leon the First, once read in a manuscript which 
by chance fell into his hands, that from observa- 
tions made in England and Florence during a 
period of fifty years, the following law respecting 
the weather, had been proved to hold true: 
“‘ Eleven times out of twelve the weather remains 
the same during the whole moon as it is on the 
fifth day, if it continues unchanged over the 
sixth day, and nine times out of twelve like the 
fourth, if the sixth day resembles the fourth.” 
From 1815 to 1880, M. Bugeaud devoted his at- 
tention to agriculture, and, guided by the law 
just mentioned, avoided the losses in hay-time 


and vin which many of his neighbors expe- 
rienced. hen Governor of Algiers, he never 
entered acampaign till after the sixth day of the 


bors at Excideuill and his 
lieutenants in Algiers would often exclaim— 
“ How lucky he is in the weather!” What they 
regarded as mere chance, was the result of obser- 
vation. In counting the fourth and sixth days, 
he was particular in beginning from the exact 
time of the new moon, and adding three-quarters 
of an hour for each day for the greater length of 
the lunar as compared with the solar day.— 
French paper. 
oe ED GER Ppa ener 

There is none so innocent as not to be evil 
spoken of; none so wicked as to merit all 
condemnation. 
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HELP ! 


PPPEPLP PDL PIPPP OPS 
BY 8. L. TURNER. 


PPP PP DEP DED DP 
Help me, my God, to see thy way, 
My own blind path I would no longer keep ; 
From thee my fainting heart would, day by day, 
Qlean precious antidotes to deathly sleep! 


Too long this puny war of flesh 

Hath vainly racked the 'wildered, thirsting sou! : 
Thy grace alone can comfort or refresh— 

O Saviour, on thy hand my name enroll! 


Help now the heart one simple word to learn, 
By which thy perfect love may spring within, 
And living ever there, in brightness burn— 
O, let ‘‘ abandonment’ the treasure bring! 
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BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 





‘Mx. Harry is in the parlor, and would like 
to see you, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Tell Mr. Harry that I am engaged and can- 
not see him.” 

The girl stood looking at me in mute wonder. 
I felt my face flush, but I did not add to my 
words, and dfter a moment’s embarrassed silence, 
she withdrew. Then when she had descended 
the stairs, I opened the door of my room and 
listened breathlessly, while she delivered my 
message. 

“ Engaged—to me ?”” 

“ Yes, sir, that is all she said.” 


I leaned forward, listening eagerly to the 


sound of his footeteps as he walked slowly along 
the hall to the door. He seemed to stand there a 
moment in puzzled silence, and then he said : 

“ She ig quite well, Mary ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I suppose so.” 

An instant more and the heavy hall door 
clanged to, and then I ran to the window and 
watched him as he walked silently down the 
street, a look of perplexity and disappointment 
clouding his handsome face. 

“There!” I said, when at last he had disap- 
peared from my view. ‘‘ Perhaps some one else 
is uneasy now, Mr. Harry Lynn! <A very sat- 
isfactory feeling this paying off one’s debts.” 

Ireturned to my seat and taking my pencil 
bent over my drawing, but my hand was very 
unsteady, and there was a strange, uneomfort- 
able choking in my throat. I could not see 
plainty what I was doing, and at last a great 
tear splashed upon the paper. I gave up, and 
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had « good cry—sobbing as heartily as a child. 
When I had grown calmer, I threw myself 
upon the lounge before the fire, and tried to sleep, 
that I might forget my trouble. j ut I was stil] 
too much excited to admit of that, and so I lay 
quiet, thinking sadly of my quarrel with Harry. 
No, not a quarrel, but what I considered good 
cause for one. Let me explain. 

A few days before, the great tragedienne, 
Madame R., hed arrived in town. I was very 
desirous of seeing her, and had set my heart upon 
attending the theatre on the very first night of 
her appearance. I had expressed this wieh to 
Harry on the day before the entertainment, and 
had been much disappointed by hi: reply. He 
said that there was not a desirable box unen- 
gaged, on account of the number of persons who 
knowing how great the rush would be upon this 
night, had secured their seats beforehand. 

“Besides,” he added, “I have engaged to meet 
my brother and his family at the depot this even- 
ing, when the nine o’clock train arrives. They 
are strangers in the city, and will depend : pon 
seeing me. Now don’t feel badly,” he said, 
bending to kiss my clouded face. ‘You shall 
certainly go the next time.” 

I tried to bear my disappointment bravely, but 
my eyes filled with rebellious tears, and after he 
had gone I covered my face and had a good cry, 
which relieved me wonderfully. 

But the next night when I rose from the tea- 
table, my father bade me dress myself to accom- 
pany him to the theatre. “I knew how mach 
you wanted to go, Lizzie,” he said; “and so I 
engaged a box for this evening the firat of the 
week.” 

I was very much surprised and delighted, and 
should probably have enjoyed the entertainment 
as well as I had anticipated; but an incident 
occurred which entirely destroyed my pleasure. — 
As I sat quietly looking around the house upon 
my entrance, my father bent forward and said : 

“ Do you know who that very pretty girl is in 
the second box before us? I had a sister who 
much resembled her and died when about her 
age.” : 

I glanced in the direction indicated, and shook 
my head in answer to my father’s question. At 
the same instant the curtain rose and he did not 
notice the involuntary star: I gave, ormy change 
of color. By the side of the young beauty, with 
his arm resting carelessly on the back of her 
seat, and almost embracing her, sat Harry. 
There was no mistaking him; I should have 
known those glossy, brown cars with their gold. 
en tinge and rich abundance among amillion un- 
covered heads. Only occasionally could I see 
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hie face, and that was when he tarned towards 
his companion. How radiantly beautifal she 
was! She could be hardly more than fifteen, I 
thought, and possessing one of the most perfect 
faces and forms I ever saw. The features were 
regular and expressive, and the complexien so 
beantifully tinted as to look hardly natural. Her 
coal black hair was short and curling, and clus- 
tered in silken masses about her ivory white 
brow, and danced in glossy rings against her 
crimeoned cheeks. 

All the evening my eyes scaieely strayed from 
them. I noted every glance, every whispered 
word ; not & motion of his or a leok of hers es- 
caped me. I hardly raised my eyes to the stage, 
and could not have told at the close of the even- 
ing’s entertainment whether Medame R. was 
tall or short, light or dark, a good or an indiffer- 
ent actress. My father marvelled at my abstrac- 
tion as we rode home, bat I hurried from him 
when we reached the house, and locked myself 
in my chamber. I coald not conceal from my- 
self that I was jealous of the beantifal stranger, 
mere child though she was, distrustful of Harry’s 
truth, surprised, grieved, angered and con- 
founded. 

I passed a sleepless night, and arose unrefreshed 
in mind and body. My heart was still sore, and 
my thoughts full of anger and revenge. So that 
on the following morning when Harry called I 
refused to see him, supposing that his ewn con- 
science would give him the clue to my displeasure. 

What a long forenoon that was? I did net 
dare to leave my reom lest my.swollen eyelids 
and sad face should excite remark. I pleaded a 
severe headache as the cause of my non-a:tend- 
ance at breakfast, and it wasa truthful excuse, 
tor my crying, and the restless night I had spent, 
almost made me sick. But at noon my kind 
aunt, who had taken care of me from my infancy, 
sought me out and gained my confidence. Her 
gentle expostulations and sensible counsel did a 
great deal towards ealming me, and showing me 
the matter in its true light, as not being so bad as 
my excited fancy hed indaced me to believe it. 
And so after half an hour’s cool reflection, I 
bathed my flashed face and went down stairs, 
with the humbling conviction that I had been 
very foolish to make myself so miserable abont 
an act which, because I could not comprehend 
ity 1 had. takew: for pranied: (a being quite 
dreadful. 
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forward and drew me into his arms. There, 
seated upon his kneo, with my cheek laid against 
his, I told him of what had occurred, and how 
unhappy I had been. Iwas sureof his sympathy, 
as I had always been, but I was not prepared for 
the look of inexpressible sadness that stole over 
his face. 

“ Avoid being rash, Lissie,”’ he said, very car- 
nestly. ‘‘ This may be, and probably is, a mere 
misunderstanding.” 

“‘ But, father,’”’ I said, “does it mt leok like 
a wilful deception ?” 

‘““Not amy more than eertain imcidenta once 
appeared in my own lifetime, Lisvie, and they 
proved to be mere circumstantial evidence.” 

He paused a moment and then said : 

‘Put your arms about my neck, darling, that 
I may know how much you love me, while I tell 
you a story that may be usefal to you. 

‘‘ You have never heard me speak of Aline 
Grant. Her name has net been attered aloud 
by my lips for more than twenty years. She 
was my first love; can I confess it to you when 
you look at me so sadly with the violet eyes of 
your dead mother? My enly love! — Your 
mother was a gentle, childish creature, but sev- 
enteen when she died. Aline was a woman ever 
since I can remember her—quiet, noble-lookiag, 
deep-hearted. We were situated precisely as 
Harry and you are—she an only daughter, I, the 
confidential clerk of her father. We had known 
each other since we were children of a dozen 
vears, and were neither of us hardly of age, when 

.with her father’s permission we plighted our 
troth. I cannot tell you how I loved her—but 
through her I worshipped the God that gave her 
being. Her nature was not so passionate as 
mine, but when she put her white hand in mine 
aad said, ‘Guy, I love yor,’ with her clear eyes 
looking straight into my own, I was satisfied. 

““It was while on a visit to some relations in an 
adjoining town that she became acquainted with 
@ young man named Harry Hantor. He wasa 
very handsome, bright, intelligent sort of fellow, 
possessing a good reputation, yet with all this I 
found cause to dislike him. He retarned to 
New York with Aline, and there seemed ta oxist 
an intimaey between them that I did not like. 
She had a playfal way of addressing him, and 
seemed strangely free and easy in his society, I 
thonght, for one of ber reserved habits. 

“My uneasiness I could net conceal, neither 


When my father came home from the counte | could she help noticing it, but nothing more than 


ing-room, weary snd harassed in mind, I took 
my guitar and sitting at his foet sang to him all 
his favorite songs. Gradually the careworn look 
faded from his face, and after a while he bent 


an occasional grave look, or an unusually tender 
caress when I was particularly gloomy, betrayed 
her knowledge of its existence. Sometimes 
when her héad was resting on my breast, and 
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her dark eyes raised to mine, as we sat alone to- 
gether of an evening, I would look steadily and 
searchingly into their clear depths. But their 
brightness was never shadowed—they never 
shrank from my questioning gaze. But the sub- 
ject was never mentioned between us. She 
never broached it, and I was too proud to do so, 
knowing that she understeod me and kept silent 
from choice. 

“ Gradually I came to hate Hunter. He 
seemed always in my way, aad at Aline’s house 
continually. Once I saw them in a store to- 
gether as I passed by on the street, and often 
bowed to her as she rode by in her father’s car- 
riage, he ever by her side. Between us, his name 
was never mentioned, and Hunter himself seemed 
entirely oblivious of my antipathy. His manner 
to me was always courteous, respectful, and com- 
pletely free from embarsassment. 

“‘Qne morning I ealled at Aline’s house, in- 
tending to make arrangements to kave her at- 
tend a concert to be given that evening. I step- 
ped into the house, as I had been in the habit of 
doing, without ringing, and quietly entered the 
front parlor, expecting to find her there as usual. 
But I was mistaken; there was no ome there. 
Hesitating a moment, I heard voicea in the ad- 
joining room and listened, wishing to know if 
Aline was there. Distinctly I heard Harry 
Hunter gay : 

<¢*¢ We must be married at tem o'clock, 80 as 
to be ready to start for the falls dieetly after dia- 
ner. The train goes oatatone. Be sure and 
look your loveliest, Allie. By the way, dor’t 
fail me this afternoon about goimg to Fay’s. I 
couldn’t do a thing without you. I should send 
home bright blue carpets and yellow window 
drapery ! Au revoir.’ | 

“IT heard him laugh gaily and Aline answered 
in a low voice; then a door shut and my betroth- 
ed, with a smile on her lips, came forward from 
the room which was only separated from the one 
in which I stood, by folding deers. She started 
on seeing me, and held out her hand with a 
pleasant, ‘ Good morning, Guy.’ 

Almost with an oath I pushed her frem me, 
aad burst into a storm of frenzied words. 
Heaven only knows what I said. Znever knew. 
I have a vague remembrance of accusing her of 
perfidy, deception and treachery, of reproaching 
her in the bitterest terms. She did not attempt 
a reply, did not utter one syllable, and I accepted 
this as conchusive proof of her guilt. 

“ At length I rashed from the heuse, leaving 
her standing white and still in the attitude she 
hed invohuntarily assumed upon my first ont- 
burst. I paced my room all that night alternate- 


ly cursing her and myself—half crased with my 
sorrow. . 

“‘ But when morning eame, with its cold, gray 
light, I grew calmer. But my life that had been 
so bright with my hopes but a few weeks before, 
was new ag dark and cheerless as the coming 
day. The dreary rain plashed against the win- 
dows and the wind wailed about the house, till J 
thought ite incessant moaning would drive me 
mad. It was the darkest day of my. life. 

“ Thatevening just at twilight Mr. Grant re- 
quested me to go to his house and bring him a 
package of papers that he kept locked in his pri- 
vate desk. Fora moment I was about to re- 
fuse, but suddenly remembering that Aline sel- 
dom satin the library and I should not be likely 
to see her, I went. 

“When I had reached the house I passed di- 
rectly up the staize to the room I was seeking. 
Swinging open the door noiselessty I entered, but 
my heart sprang to my throat! Seated upon a 
low ottoman by the window was Aline. The 
gracefal folds of her dark, wine-eolored dress 
rested upen the carpet, spen which, at her feet, 
crouched her favorite dog—an immense New- 
foundland. The shaggy head of the animal reet- 
ed upon her knee, and his great, brown eyes were 
fixed steadily upon her face. One slender hand 
supported her cheek as her arm rested on the win- 
dow ledge, the other lay listlessly in her lap. 
But her face! I eould hardly recognize her. . 
The features were calm and colorless as marble, 
and to the deep sadness of her eyes my passionate 
grief was mockery. Foran instant her whole 
appearance was thet of a beautifal wax figure 
shown off to advantage by the dark, rich back- 
ground of purple window dwapery. The next, 
she was on her feet, her splendid head thrown 
back, her eyes flashing, the white, jewelled hand 
preseed against her bosom, the other employed 
in shaking the dog from her robes. For a mo- 
ment there was perfect silence, and then guided 
by, Heaven only knows what impulse, I sprang 
forward. : 

“ Aline, Aline,’ I cried; ‘how could you de- 
ceive me 803 How could you deliberately work 
all this misery? Nay, do not speak. Hear me 
firet. In my blind idolatry, my trust in your 
trath, my perfect faith in your sincerity, I have 
borne in silence-acts which, had I been less dela- 
ded, I should have known were the preliminaries 
to this—your shame. And now, Aline Grant, 
how can you stand there, in that attitude of in- 
sulted womanly dignity, knowing that J know 
what I do. What respect, think you, can I 
have fora woman who has proved herself so ut- 
terly base? Who has disgraced and’ degraded 
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herself below the lowest standard of womanhood ? 
You have not forgotten to blush yet, I see; and 
I marvel atit. Strange that this token of woman- 
ly shame should be left, where so littl womanly 
truth and purity remain ? 

“Blush! Heavens, how the rich crimson 
flamed up into her face while I spoke! Her 
beautiful lips quivered as if she struggled for 
breath, and she staggered as if my insult had 
been given bya blow. Then she raised her eyes 
to my face, and what she saw there—for in my 
scornful wrath I must have looked like a very 
fiend—seemed to give her strength. 

_“*Guy Wilmonth, God forgive you fer the 
words you have uttered. Sometime, perhaps he 
will show you your error; J never shall attempt 
it. I utter no reproaches, attempt no explana- 
tion. And now farewell! May your way never 
be so dark as you have made mine.’ 

“‘She swept from the room, and I stood as if 
spell-bound, and made no effort to detain her. I 
have never seen her since. 

‘‘I do not remember of leaving the house or 
going to the hotel where I boarded, but I was ly- 
ing upon the bed in my room when some one tap- 
ped lightly at th» door. Then it was pushed 
open and Henry Hunter entered. 

“¢*¢ Wilmonth,’ he said, gaily, sitting upon the 
foot of my bed; ‘ I’ve come to be congratulated. 
I’m to be married to-morrow to one of the most 


. charming girls in Christendom! Hasn’t Aline 
.told you about it? How queerly you look !’ 


-“¢ T could have strangled him as he sat there in 
his gay triumph, but I schooled myself to say as 
naturally as possible, ‘I wish you all happiness.’ 

““¢Thank you,’ he replied. ‘ Aline has prom- 
ised to attend the wedding and you must not fail 
to aceompany her. Promise,’ he cried, laying 
his hand lightly on my shoulder. 

“‘T shivered bencath his touch, but did not 
speak. 

“Yeu are cold, and ne wonder, with this 
window open.’ 

‘* He arose, closed the window, and came back 
to his seat. 

-« What a-dear, sensible girl Aline is,’ he 
went on, in a lighthearted, boyish way. ‘I really 
don’t know what I should have done without 
her theee last three woeks. She has excellent 


taste.’ 


“Rather puzsied by his words, I made no 
reply. 

“<« Mellie.is a mere child about such matters, 
and has left.all the purchasing and fitting up of 
our little establishment to Aline and me. And 
I flatter myself that we have managed the mat- 
tertoacharm. QOor parior is a perfect miracle 


of beauty and cosiness. But promise me to 
come to the wedding. Aline and myself are 
going to C—— in the first train, and you must 
be ready to accompany us. That is my little 
lady’s home, where Aline has been visiting 
this summer, you know, and we are to be mar- 
ried in church there, and then ho for Niagara !’ 

“ He ran on in this gay manner for some helf 
an hour, and then suddenly remembering an en- 
gagement, took himself off. The light his last 
words let in upon my bewildered brain almost 
blinded me. I raved like a maniac, striking my 
forehead with my clenched hands, cursing and 
loathing myself. I never closed my eyes all that 
long, wretched night, and when morning came I 
was raving in the delirium of brain fever. 

“Tt was six weeks before I left my room 
again, and then I learned that Aline and her 
father had left the city and were on the conti- 
nent. They were travelling in the south of 
France for the improvement of Aline’s health. 
Hensy Hunter and his young wife, Mellie Grant, 
were married, and just returned from their wed- 
ding tour. 

“I felt too keenly my shame and disgrace ever 
to attempt a communication with Aline, and 
crushing back the yearnings of my heart, tried 
to accept uncomplainingly the lot my own rash- 
ness had forced upon me. 

““I left New York, and for years toiled per- 
sistently in the West—a quiet, disappointed man. 
I never mentioned the past, and no one knew 
my history. Then I met your mother—a lonely 
orphan, and my heart grew tender as I gazed 
upon her innocent beauty. We were throwa 
into each other’s society much, and she grew to 
love me with a passionate ardor I had not be- 
lieved her gentle nature capable of. In time I 
married her. She was happy with me for one 
short year, and then at your birth she died. 
Since, you have been the dearest thing on earth 
to me. Kiss me, Lizzie—my child, my darling.” 

I was weeping with him, and pressed passion- 
ate kisses upon his brow. 

“And you shall always have me, father. 1 
will never leave you.” 

“I do not wish this of you, Lizzie. All I 
wish is to see you happy.” 

We sat together in the great chair, I nestled 
in his arms, with my cheek laid against his. 
Only the firelight shed a mellow glow through- 
out the room: the gas was not lighted all the 
evening. At length the clock struck ten, and 
then he kissed me gently and sent me away to 
my chamber. And when I came down into the 
room the next morning, rather earlier than usnal, 
he was sitting in the same chair and in the same 
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place, with his eyes fixed om the dying embers. 
—During the day, I concluded what it was best 
for me to do, and when Harry called in the even- 
ing, I went down to meet him. He saluted me 
as usual, and we sat down together. Then be- 
fore I had an opportunity to broach the subject 
(for I had determined to tell him of what I had 
seen, and ask an explanation), he observed that 
he had attended the theatre the evening before, 
for the purpose of accompanying his niece—his 
elder brother’s only daughter. 

“The child was bewitched to go, had already 
a box engaged, and her father could not accom- 
pany her, so I was sent off, and had the pleasure 
of listening to the little witch’s extacies all the 
evening. ‘These bachelor uncles are mighty con- 
venient in large families. By the way, Julie 
will make a fine woman if she isn’t spoiled by 
flattery. She has a beautiful eomaplsnion): and 
the handsomest eyes I ever saw.” 

A hot flush of shame and pleasure crept up to 
my forehead while he was speaking. I made 
him no reply, but bent forward to arrange the 
fire, that he might not see my confusion. 

“Don’t,” he cried, suddenly drawing me 
back to my seat. “ You are making a fire that 
will soon roast us alive. Sit still; I want to 
talk to yeu. Haven’t you a confession to mgke ?” 

‘“‘ What do you mean, Hal ?” 

He put his hand beneath my chin and held 
my face up so that I could not avoid his gaze. 

‘““What if I should tell you that somebody 
clee had gone to the theatre Wednesday night, 
and had then and there seen something that had 
gnade her very miserable ever since ?” 

There was a moment of blank silence. Then 
&@ quick retort rose to my lips, but the clear dark 
eyes with their look of grave inquiry were still 
fixed on my face, and after an instant’s quivering 
of the lips, I broke down. , 

“You were too bad, Harry 1” 

** My foolish child—my dear little Lisszie,’”’ he 
said, laughingly, yet drawing me soothingly 
within his arms. 

Bat I had my cry out, and then felt better, 
and as willing to langh as he was. But when I 
raised my head, I caught sight of a suspicious 
brightness in his own mocking eyes. 

The next October we were married, but I did 
not leave my father. We all lived together in 
the old house, and my father became almost as 
proud of his son as he is of his daughter and 
her son—my little Guy. 

My father was still a handsome man. I 
thought so for the hundredth time while I 
watched him one morning as he sat in the sun- 
light by the parlor window, reading some letters 
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which he had just received by mail. The dark 
eyes were still keen and. clear; the mouth yet 
proud and firm, and the beauty of the curling 
chestnut hair not marred by the silver threads 
that twined among it. My boy crept to him 
and picked up one of the letters that had fallen 
to the floor. Fearing that he would tear it, I 
took it from him. As I did so, my attention 
was attracted by the extreme beauty of the 
chirography. 

‘Father, father!” I cried; “I have discov- 
ered a secret. What lady correspondent have 

ou ?”” 
: He looked up in surprise, took the letter, and 
turned strangely pale while he read it. Wher 
he had finished he tossed it to me, saying, as he 
rose from his seat : 

“Do not stay to read it now, Lizzie, but assist 
me to leave town in the noon train.” 

He was so much excited that I forbore annoy- 
ing him with questions ; but when he had gone, 
I eagerly perused the letter, ‘or rather note. It 
read as follows : 


“Guy, they say that I am dying. Will you 
come to me? There is much that should be said 
between us. Aine Grant.” 


It was eight weeks before my father returned, 
and during that time we often heard from him. 
His letters were short, and evidently hurriedly 
written; but I gradually learned from them as 
time paseed by that Aline Grant was not to die, 
and a new sweet hope sprang up in my heart. 
And the last letter we received before he came, 
gontained the following words : - 

“‘ Lizzic,do you remember that I told you that 
Aline Grant was my first and only lové? She 
will return with me. We are to be married to- 
morrow. Be ready to receive us.” 

I was wild with-joy, and committed so many 
extravagances that Harry threatened a straight 
jacket. At the time appointed they arrived, and 
when she, so pale, and calm, and fair, put ont 
her arms to me, I sank sobbing upon her bosom, 
like an over-excited child, instead of welcoming 
her with the dignified ease of a matron as I had 
planned. And we are so happy together! Mfy 
father grows blither every day in his happiness, 
and Aline, with her noble, pure face and gentle 
eyes is more like a dear, elder sister than a 
mother, though she often calls me her “ dear 
daughter.” 





A PICTURB. 
And these the fisherman his sail unfurled, 
The goatherd drove his kids to steep Ben Ghofl ; 
Before the hut the dame her spindle 


Courting ihe gunheain a0 she plied her 
Fo cette teas, sack vues 00 cate acd boll 
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(Onterwas.] 
A CHAT ABOUT EYES. 





BY ANKIE LINDA HAYS. 


Be you wish me to tell you a few of my thoughts 
On the subject—-we both can agree 

That it’s better, far better for us to decide, 
Since we surely hope always to see. 


Yes, I’m talking of eyes—of the blue and serene, 
With a tint that might vie with the skies: 

So earnest and loving, they thrill with a glance— 
True, the blue are oft beautiful eyes! 


Now, don’t look 80 sty, though I mew you will sy 
Phat I truly am thiaktog of Bill; 

Such a killer of hearts seldom comes to my naind : 
Don’t tease me!—I pray you, be still! 


Fiteth the Gark eyes no latye, and with miscizief replete, 
I am sure you will own it ip true 

That the eyes that are bright with a flashing of fun, 
Can surpass e’en the handsomest blue. 


What care I for Bob? Yes, I know very well 
That his eyes are magnificent, too; 

But he knows it, and has such a share of conceit— 
You may stare, but the gless knows it true. 


Then the gray, with the lashes so drooping and dark : 
Ah, there you are lost for a name! 

Wet I prise the dear owner fr more than the rest— 
Than riches, or titles, or fame. 


‘What matter the shade of the besuttfal orbs, 
Tf the soul through the pure depths can shine? 
So look not so earnest, you saucy young tense, 
And heed not the color of mine! 
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A TANGLED WEB. 





BY ESTELLE GRAY. 





“You see, girls,’—and my aunt composed 
herself into a story-telling attitude—“ you see, 
my mother died when I was but fourteen, and as 
I was the oldest, I was left in charge of the four 
younger children, and a strict injunction from 
my dying mother to be to them what she had 
been, as far as lay in my power. Now this 
would have been a very difficult duty for me to 
perform, if it had not been that the children were 
very good and obédicnt, and helped themselves 
to a great degree. 

‘My father was a quiet, melancholy man, who 
never took much notice.of us, and who, when he 
was in the house, sat gazing with great, dream- 
ing eyes into the fire, and out upon the land- 
scape. Somebody had told me that .my father 
was a disappointed man, though in what the dis- 
appointment had consisted, I did not know until 
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long afterwards. At any rate, he never attempt- 
ed to govern us, and in time I came to regard 
him in much the same light as I did the children, 
and to care for him much im the same way. 

“My brother Richard was next to me in age, 
and him I had the most difficulty in managing. 
He was very wilful sometimes, and often when 
he looked at me with those great, flashing, pas- - 
sionate eyes of his, a thrill of some unknown but 
mysterious power ran through me. But I was 
gentle with him, and I think he loved me better 
than any one upon the earth. 

“ Hetty, the next in age, was the beauty of the 
family ; she had the fairest of complexions, deep 


blue eyes, and hair of that rare golden shade 


that we read of in novels, but seldom see. She 
had besides, the sweetest of dispositions, and a 
great taste for domestic matters, and already she 
took half of the household burden from my 
shoulders. The two youngest, Maftie and Ee- 
ther, were very good little girls, with nothing re- 
markable about them. 

“Time passed on, and ¥had reached my nine- 
teenth year, and it was just at thie poriod that 
troubles began to arise in the family. We were 
very poor, for my father had no faculty for earn- 
ing money and times were very hard. Some- 
timeathe money brought mto the house was 
barely sufficient to cover the expenses of half 
@ week, and yet we knew that it must answer for 
the whole seven days. On such occasions I used 
to take counsel with Hetty, end my little house 
keeper, as I called hor, generally suggested some 
way by which the few and hardly-earned dollars 
were made to hold out most amazingly, tills 
mew supply came in. As for Richard, who was 
now quite old enough to work, he was obliged to 
remain idle, for times were very herd, ac I said 
before. 

“In thi? state of affairs, I held many a serious 
conference with myself, and in the end my réso- 
lution was taken. I must go away and seek em- 
ployment, and naturally enough, in comnection 
with this subject, I thought of Lowell and is 
factories, for there was much talk abont them at 
that time. I talked with Hetty about the matter, 
and though she cried at the idea of my going 
away, yet she promised to assume my place in 
the household, and to take good care of our little 
sisters. Richard broke out into the most passion- 
ate language when he heard of the project. He 
declared many times that if I went away it 
would be the ruin of him; and though I sought 
to know what he meant, he only shook his head 
and repeated the remark. My father wrung my 
hand, and said, with tears in his eyes, “ God 
bless you, Anne, you are a good girl.” 
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“ Sufigientsyoney to pay my expenses to Low- 
ell had been set aside from the weekly earnings, 
and this money I secretly put upon Hetty’s table ; 
for I would not spend one cent of it upon my- 
self. Sone bright morning I set out with the 
intention of walking to Lowell, a distance of 
twenty miles from us. I walked along, carrying 
my little baggage upon my arm and trying to 
feel as cheerful as possible, though I was very 
far from being happy, when I heard the sound of 
wheels behind me, and in a moment more the 
heavy wagon stopped and a rough, but not un- 
kind voice said : 

«Tf you are willing to ride in my wagon, miss, 
perhaps I can give youa lift a part of your way.’ 

‘‘] looked up and hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment ; the stranger was a rough, farmer-looking 
person, neither very young nor very old, but with 
such an honest face that I felt that he was one to 
be trusted. He helped me very kindly into the 
wagon, and spread his overcoat over the seat to 
make it more comfortable for me; although I 
objected to this proceeding, he was obstinate, 
and as it was rather a warm spring day, I had 
no great fears about his taking cold. 

‘“‘ We rode on several miles, carrying on a con- 
versation by fite and starts, until—I never knew, 


girls, exactly how it happened—but I had told | 


the stranger my story, and where I was going. 


Then we went on in silence for a long time, I, 


ready to bite my tongue out for being so impru- 
dent, and the stranger evidently in a deep study. 
At length we came within a mile of Lowell, and 
there the wagon was to turn off. So J descended 
from it, and having obtained the needful diree- 
tions and thanked my companion, I was about 
to resume my journey, when what do you think 
the strangersaid?” 

‘“‘Good-by, perhaps,” said some one of our 

e. 

“‘No,” said my aunt, “he made me an offer of 
marriage, and that in se honest and sincere a 
manner that I could mot be offended, nor did I 
feel any inclination to laugh. I never knew ex- 
actly what my answer was, but I suppose I re- 
fused him, forhe merely answered ‘very well,’ 
and drove off.” 

“And did you never see him again?” asked 
the youngest listener. 

“That remains to be seen,” said my aunt, 
with an arch look. “ Well, I arrived at Lowell, 
discovered with some difficulty the person to 
whom I was to apply for work, and then I stood 
with beating heart to hear my fate pronounced. 

“«« Have you ever done such work ?’ asked the 
gentleman, looking towards me with an exceed- 
ing pleasant smile. 
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es No,’ said J. 

“<* What makes you think you can do it then ?’ 
said he. 

‘‘* Because I generally accomplish a thing that 
I set out to do.’ 

‘*¢ Very well,’ said he, ‘ yon can try.’ 

“By night I was settled iu a boarding-house, 
and in a few days I had learned to do my work 
almost as well as the other girls. I was home- 
sick enough at first, but I soon got used to the 
people and the place, and shonld have been quite 
happy if { could have heard from home regular- 
ly ; but that was a somewhat difficult matter in 
those days. One day I was workingaway at my 
loom very busily, when happening to glance up, 
I saw with amazement that the eyes of all the 
girls were directed towards me, and turning a 
little to one side, 1 discovered the very gentle- 
man to whom I had applied for work. He stood 
about two feet from me, and held in his hand a 
letter, which he presently laid down upon my 
loom. 

“<< From Hetty,’ I said with delight. And I 
was about to open it, when I remembered the 
gentleman, who was still standing by the loom 
pretending to examine my work, though I be- 
lieve in reality he was studying my face. 

«So you want to read it, do you?’ said he, 
‘well, then I wont stay any longer this time.’ 
And he turned and went away. Then, for the 
first time I remembered that I hadn’t thanked 
him. 

“¢ You’re a lucky girl to make such a con- 
qnest, Anne,’ said Jennie Butler, to me that 
ewning. 

«<* What do you mean, Jennie?’ said I, for I 
hadn’t the slightest idea what conquest I had 
made. 

«What do you suppose Mr. Bennett came to 
your loom this morning for ?’ said Jennie. 

“*To bring me a letter,’ answered I, simply. 

“¢¢ A letter indeed,” said Jennie, with a laugh ; 
“you wouldn’t catch Mr. Bennett coming to our 
looms, if we had a cart-load of letters. No, no, 
he came to see you, and mark my word, Anne, 
he’ll contrive to see you again before long.’ 

“J laughed at the idea. and then tried to dis- 
miss it from my mind, but the more I tried to 
forget it the more I thought of it. Sure enough, 
in a few days I met Mr. Bennett again, very an- 
expectedly, upon my part, at least. Well, affairs 
went on until it was no uncommon thing for me 
to meet Mr. Bennett every day, and—well, girls, 
it’s the same old story, he had fallen in love with 
me, and I went right to work and fell in love 
with him.” 

“But you didn’t marry him, aunt,” said I. 
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“No,” said my aant, “and I’m going to tell 
you why. One day, as I sat at my loom, as 
usual, one of the girls passed by, and said she, 
glancing at my work: 

““‘ Why, Anne, what a curious mixture of 
colors yon’ve got there.’ 

““« Mixture!’ said I, ‘ why, I thought it was all 
one color.’ 

‘“She stared at me in wonder. ‘Well,’ said 
she, ‘if my eyes don’t deceive me, there are 
three colors there for certain, if not more.’ 

“‘T sat quite still for several minutés after she 

had passed, and then I looked slowly around 
the room, and youdon’t know how curious every- 
thing looked. It was as if ashadow had fallen 
right down between me and the objects I gazed 
at, and consequently everything looked dim. 
Well, I imagined that I had looked too steadily 
at my work, and a little rest would cure my eyes, 
so I gave up work for that afternoon and walked 
out. But the next day I couldn’t see a bit bet- 
ter, nor indeed quite so well; and so it kept go- 
ing on, until at the end of a week I couldn’t see 
to sew orread. One day I called at the house 
of a somewhat famous optician in Lowell, and 
what do you think he told me? That I had a 
cataract growing over each eye, and that ina 
short time I should be entirely blind. 
“You never could imagine the agony that I 
experienced when I heard the doom pronounced. 
I raved—I was very nearly frantic when I thought 
of the family at home, and when I thought of 
Mr. Bennett; for of course I saw at once that 
that beautiful dream was forever dispelled. Af- 
tera while I grew calm, and then I sat down 
and slowly and painfully, so painfully that I re- 
member every word now, I wrote a farewell 
letter to Mr. Bennett, telling him of my misfor- 
tune, and begging him never to try to see me 
again. Then I packed up my things, took 
leave of the girls, who all pitied and -sympa- 
thized with me, and that very afternoon I walked 
into our kitchen at home, to the complete aston- 
ishment of Hetty, who at first imagined me to 
be an apparition. When she was satisfied, how- 
ever, that I was real fiesh and blood, there was 
no end to her transports of joy. 

“Indeed the whole family exhibited so much 
delight at seeing me, that part of my old cheer- 
fulness returned, and I began to look upon my 
misfortune with a braver spirit. Isaid the whole 
family, but one of its members I had not yet 
seen since my return, nor had any allusion been 
made to Richard. That night when the rest of 
the family had retired, I told Hetty all I knew 
myself about my blindness, and spoke, though 
somewhat reluctantly, of Mr. Bennett. Ah, hers 
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was a sunny nature, for though what I had told 
her made a deep impression upon her, yet gently 
and skilfully she led me to view the bright side 
of the matter. In the midst of our conversation 
there was the sound of an opening door below, 
and a heavy step resounded through the house. 
Hetty’s face turned deadly pale, and her eyes 
assumed a look of terror. I asked no questions, 
but slowly descending the stairs, I passed into 
the kitchen, and there I saw my brother Richard 
sitting with his head buried in his hands. I 
touched his shoulder, and then started back, as 
those great flashing eyes were turned towards me. 

“«* What do you want? Let me alone, I say!’ 

“Tt needed not these words to tell me that he 
had been drinking deeply. Already I saw the 
youthful bloom of his face had departed and he 
had the manner and air of an habitual drunkard. 
But I saw it wouldn’t do to leave him where he 
was, 80 I touched his shoulder again, and again 
he raised himself in a fierce, desperate way. 

‘“«* To let me alone, will you?” 

*** No, Richard, I shall not let you alone. 
up stairs to your room.’ 

‘“‘ Though it was clear that he did not recognize 
me, yet from habit he obeyed the sound of my 
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voice, and rising, he staggered from the room, 


and we heard him crawling up stairs in a miser- 
ably drunken fashion. The next day I had a 
long talk with Richard, in which I vainly en- 
deavored to make him promise never to drink 
again. But in vain did I entreat, he declared 
that it was his fate and he could not escape it. 

“In the meantime, a night of utter darkness 
was slowly but surely settling down upon me. 
I had taken my last look of all beautiful things 
of the earth, and even Hetty’s face grew dim 
and faded from my sight. It might have been 
about a week after I had ceased to see anything, 
that one day as I sat knitting—for I could knit 
as well in the dark as in the light—we heard a 
knock at the door. Hetty ran to the door and 
opened it, and then I heard Mr. Bennett’s voice 
asking forme. Never in my life had I felt as 
happy as I did at that moment, though I had 
forbidden Mr. Bennett ever to see me again. 

“T hardly knew what I did or said during 
that interview, or which was the happiest, Mr. 
Bennett, Hetty, or I. Mr. Bennett had been ab- 
sent upon a long journey, and had only just 
heard of my misfortune, and upon hearing it, 
had hastened immediately to me. 

“One thing he besought me to do, and that 
was to have my eyes examined, so that we might 
know whether the blindness was curable or not. 
I did not give him any definite answer to this, 
but promised to think of it. 
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“ Hetty was delighted, and she was never tited 
of praising Mr. Bennett to me. She was also 
‘so anxious that I should have my eyes examined 
‘that she gave me no peace upon the subject. So 
‘one day I found myself in the office of Dr. C—, 
then one of the most celebrated opticians in the 
city of Boston. My eyes were examined, and 
then I waited with outward calmness to hear the 
‘decision of Dr. C—. It came at last. 

“«* Yours is avery peculiar case; I cannot 
give you a decided answer, because it would be 
cruel in me to raise hopes that might be dashed 
to the ground. Bute I think if the experiment 
were tried, there would be more chance of your 
seeing again, than that you would not. Still, 
the operation would be a very hazardous and 
delicate one, and would require a great deal of 
cournge, and the result after all might be anfav- 
orable ; but, as I said before, I should strongly 
belfeve in a favorable result.’ 

“‘T thought over the doctor’s words very often, 
and at last I had determined upon my course. 
It was better, I thought, even with the small 
hopes held out to me, to undergo the operation, 
than to sit down contentedly in the darkness. 
And if the result were unfavorable, yet I could 
be no worse off than I was now. Mr. Bennett 
came very often, and was always most cordially 
received by Hetty and me. I would not hear one 
word about the renewal of our engagement, until 
it should have been decided whether I was to 
gee again. 

“The winter passed away much more cheer- 
fally than we had anticipated at ite commence- 
ment, and the first raw, wet days of spring had 
come. Upon one of these days it had commenced 
raining in the morning, and had rained violently 
all day, and the snow that had lain upon the 
ground had melted and had swollen the streams 
frightfully. It had been a gloomy day in the 
house, for somehow I could not help thinking of 
Richard, who had not been at home since morn- 
ing. I thought of his brilliant talents of which 
I had been so proud in his younger days ; of his 
early beauty, which no one would have guessed 
now, 80 bloated and disfigured was his face. It 
Was evening, and we had drawn the curtains to 
shut out all that was disagreeable in the weather. 
Somehow my thoughts of Richard had made 
me nervous and anxious, and I was impatient 
for his return. I was continually listening for 
his step, and when the clock struck eight, and 
then nine, and he did not make his appearance, 


I arose and paced the room, whilst « thrill of 


mysterious fear, which I vainly tried to check, 
creptoverme. The clock struck ten, and urged 
by one of those impulses which every one recog- 


‘bid her going. 
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nizes at times, btrt which no one pretends to ex- 


‘plain, I arose, took down my bonnet and shawl, 


and prepared for a walk in the rain. 

“<* Where are you going?’ asked Hetty. 

***To find Richard,’ was my answer, as I bu- 
sied myself tying the strings of my bonnet. 

““* You don’t mean, Anne, that you are going 
out at this late hour of the night, and in such a 
storm. Why not wait till Richard comes, he 
will be here soon.’ : | 

“ Hetty’s argument seemed reasonable enough, 
but I had a foret6ding that would not allow me 
to keep quiet. ‘So I made no answer to Hetty, 
but went on with my preparations. I soon 
found, however,’ that she was getting ready to 
accompany me, and then I had positively to for- 
In Wain she entreated, I was 
deaf to all entreaties. My father, who had been 
sitting by the fire, now rose and took down his 
coat, lit his lantern, and without saying a word 
to me, of ahy one, passed out of the door be- 
hind me. We went on in silence in the rain, 
which fairty drenched us, blown hither and 
thither by the wind, which came every now and 
then in wild gusts, and going much over shoes 
in the melted snow and mud. Though I was 
blind, yet I was so familiar with the neighBor- 
hood, that I could find my way at any time 
about it. So I led the way directly to a deep 
gully, which I knew to be in the path Richard 
would take coming horfie. In ordinary weather,, 
this gully wae far from being a dangerous place, 
for the banks were not very high, and the ground 
was soft. But I feared that owing to the thaw 
that had teken place, the gully might be half full 
of water. 

“‘ As I said before, P'do not pretend to explain 
why I went to this place rather than to any oth- 
er, only that I was impelled to do so. Followed 
by my father, I walked cautiously along the edge 
of the gully, pausing every now and then to 
listen ; bat the wind blew so wildly that listening 
was almost impossible. I had reached thé ex- 
treme edge of the gully and was pausing a mo- 
ment before I retraced my steps, when amid the 
storm and the wind I thonght I heard a feeble 
groan; my sense of hearing was very acute, a8 
is usual with the blind, but nevertheless I was 
not sure but what I had heard was the wind. 
Again, however, I heard the sound, feebler than 
before, and coming evidently from the depths of 
the gully. Without taking further thought, down 
I slid, preserving myself in some miraculous 
manner from falling head foremost. I stretched 
out my hand and it encountered the icy water, 
but how deep it was I could not learn. Cautious- 
ly I crept along, holding by the shrubs and weeds 
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that grew here and there. At length my feet 
struck against something that impeded my pro- 


gress, and reaching forward, I placed my hand - 


on what seemed to be a human face, as icy cold 
asthe water about it. I shouted leadly for my 
father, and while he was creeping along slowly 
by the aid of the lantern, I had lifted the head in 
my arms, and was endeavoring to ascertain by 
the torch, whether life was yet extinct, 

“« Never before had I appreciated the resolution 
of my father’s character; that night he was a 
hero in my eyes, and he afterWards told me that 
I was the only heroine he had everknown. With 
almost superhuman strength, we dragged the 
dead body, as we thought it, up the bank, and 
managed together to convey it home. As we 
bore our sad burden oves the threshold we met 
Hetty, and never shall I forget her first agonized 
question : 

“<< Ts he dead ?” 

“« He was not dead, but mercifully preserved 
for a better life than he had led. Wonderfully 
preserved, too, forif it had not been fer his strong 
constitution, he could never have borne what he 
did upon that memorable night. Long after- 
wards he told me the story. He had set out for 
home the middle of that stormy afternoon, and 
being in a state of intoxication he had fallen 
into the gully, which et that time had not much 
water in it. In vain hetried to.extricate himeelf ; 


,in bis inebriated state if was impossible. So, 


sinking back upon the soft ground, he fell into a 
drunken slumber. Bat the water ose and re- 
called him to his senses, and again he made an 
attempt to escape ; ge maneged only, and that 
with great difficulty, to keep himself from the 
reach of the water. Perhaps upon she fall re- 
covery of his senses, he might have managed to 
crawl up the bank, had mot a portion ef the earth 
abeve, worn by the water, fallen down, bearing 
with it an enormous stone, which fell upon poor 
Riohard’s foot. Then, in that hour of agony, 


‘the whole of his worthless life passed beferp him, 


and he made a vow to himself te lead a better 
life if he were preserved. Many months passed 
by before he rase from his sick bed, and shen he 
was lame for life. But never again did intoxica- 
ting drinks pass his lips, and now, as you well 
know, girls, he fills one of the most important 
Offices in the gift of his native State, and has 
the esteem of all. that know him. 

‘‘And now I suppose you want te hear about 
myself. The shock that Richard’s danger and 
sickness gave me, so affected my nervous sys- 
tem, that the operation mpon my cyes wae de- 
feered till the autuma of that year. In spite.of 
my secret fears, it was successful, as you eee, and 
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I saw again the beautiful earth which I supposed 
I had looked upon for the last time. 

“And, indeed, from this time all seemed to 
psosper. My father, aroused from his indiffer- 
ence by the events of that memorable night, en- 
tered into business with renewed energy, and his 
family no longer wanted for the necessaries and 
even the luxuries of life. Richard’s talent be- 
gan to be noticed, and Hetty shortly after mar- 
vied Mr. Bennett, and—” 

“Why, aunt,” interrupted we, indignantly, 
“J thought yos were going to marry Mr. 
Bennett ?” 2 

‘“‘So I was, children,” said my aunt; “but J 
discovered that if I did so, I ahould destroy 
Hetty’s happiness forever—thongh she never 
would have complained if I had done so. Bat 
she was handsome, much younger than I, and I 
saw that Mr. Bemnett’s eyes often rested apon 
her; and so, children, I thought it my duty to 
give up all claim te Mr. Bennett, theugh what it 
cost me, I shall not tell even to you.” 

My aunt, who was “ fair, fat and forty,” here 
suspended her story, but I had still another 
question to ask. 

“What became of the farmer-looking man 
who aaked you to marry him, anat ?” 

My aunt laughed, and then rose and walked to 
the window. I gazed at her, thinking her the 
most beautiful woman of her age I had ever seen. 

“‘Come here, girls, and you shall ace the 
farmer-looking man.” 

We ran to the window, and there, juat dis- 
mounting from his buggy, was our father’s 
friend, Mr. George Hayward. We were not at 
all surprised when, shortly after, our aunt be- 
came Mre. Hayward. 


DREAMS. 

Sir Wm. Johnson possessed great influence 
and popularity among the Indian tribes. With- 
ont adopting the Indian habite, he gratified-the 
BaV by accommodating his manners to theire. 
He even descended to imitate and retort their 
tricks and knavish manceavres; and the Indians 
were better pleased to have their mgennitv foiled 





in this manner, than to be addressed with the 
insolence of a grave rebuke. A sachem who 
came to pay Johnson a visit, announced one 


morning, that he had dreamed, the previous 
night, that his host presented him a rich suit of 
military apparel. Johnson, according to the 
Indian custom on such occasions, fulfilled the 
dream; but next morning related, as a dream of 
his own, that his guest had presented him with a 
valuable tract of land. The Indian, regarding 


him with asly look, replied, “The land is yours, 
but let us dream no more.”—Dwight’s Travels, 
——— 4S 
SOLITUDE. 


Solitude is sometimes best society, 
And short, retirement urges sweet return.—MUOT0x. 
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SPRINGTIME. 


BY WULIS 8. PABOR. 


Now “ the voice of the doves im the land ” 
Shows that springtime gladdeneth earth ; 

And the fairies that kiss her soft hand, 
Have christened the violet’s birth. 


How sweet through the sunshine to pass, 
And mase on the goodness that sexids ° 
Us the blossom, the flower, and the grass, 
And perfume that springtime attends. 


Though the “ winter, now over and gone,”’ 
Carries with it s little white shroud, 

‘We have comforting thoughts while we meurn : 
We rejoice while in grief we are bowed. 


For the angels that wait at the door 
When our darling wee Wille went in, 
Said that there he would saffer tio more, 
That then he was free from aii sin. 


And though springtime with sunshine and flowers 
Finds us childless, sweet memories rise; 

And the wings of the swift-spesding hours 
Bear our thoughts anil our hopes to the skies. 
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FORTUNE-SEEKING AND FORTUNE-HATING. 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


“‘ Awp so, Maurice, you thittk te convines me 
that this forthcoming visit of Miss Eagerton’s is 
of no unusual interest to yor. Pehaw, man, for 
‘once be candid, and confess the plans for besieging 
the fair lady, and fairer fortune, are already ma- 
‘tured in that cool head of yours.” 

The speaker, a little slender, young mean, 
pushed away a mass of short, auburn curls from 
a forehead fair almost as a girl’s, and bent his 
gay, blue eyes curiously upon ‘his eompanion. 

He whom he addreseed raised himself from his 
stooping posture above a workbench, littered with 
tiny wheels and bands, and screws, and the other 
appearance of a mimic machine, and shaking off 
the steel filings from his hand, which seemed Hike 
‘that of a giant beside the effeminate one of the 
first speaker, answered in a ringing tenor voice 
by no means belieing the appearance of him 
whose massive frame was 60 unusually suggestive 
of strength and vigor. 

“ There’iibe no convineing you about the aftkir, 
‘AHerton ; I'll not take the trouble to ‘argue with 


you. At present my thoughts are too much én-— 


grossed by this new machine of mine to dwell a 
moment upon Miss Eagerton, or her money bags 
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either.” And as he finished the sentence Mau- 
vice Shelton resemed his work, and began 
arranging the li@le wheels and bands as. earnestly 
as if no one had‘spoken, or was present. 

Harry Allerton twisted a delicate curl of steel 
having round and round his finger in nervous 
emabarrasement, casting uneasy glances at the 
busy workman, gasing, too, at the manly, vigor- 
ous form with a sort of envious consciousness of 


its superiority over his own delicate frame, and - 


then coming closer to the bench, said again : 

“ Yoa’res queer fellow, Maurice, I’d give con- 
siderable for a jook inside that scheming brain of 
yours. I really believe you do care more about 
that trashy machine than about this -wonderfal 
ehance of obtaining a beautiful girl and sptendia 
fortane, ali at:oriée. Come, tell me all about it. 
Leave off a mirate, do, and tell me about it.” 

Once more the workman raised himself ard 


tamed e. flashing black eye upon the speaker. 


“Keep in latitudes you’re aequainted with, 
Harry, and not talk to me about trashy machines. 
What are you driving at, meant Speak out 
plainty.” 

“ Well, so I will,” replied the other, with a 
light langh which could not hide the anxious 
eagerness of his words. ‘‘ What I want to know 
is this; if you are going to enter the lists againet 
me, when Miss Eagerton arrives, because if you 
are, [shall give it up, being by this time weil 
made aware of your faciky for succeeding - 
everything you undertake.” 

“¢ Be quite m ease, then. ‘You may rest secure 
from any attempts of mine to win the golden 
prize. My ambition, at present, hes rather with 
iron arffi steel.” \ 

‘Bat why,” persisted Harry, “ you don’t mean 
you are foolhardy enough to despise wealth, and 
the advantages ft confers?” . 

“Faith, not I,” laughed Maurice. ‘ What do 
you suppose I:tire both my brains and fingers at 
the ‘wheels yonder for, but that I hope my inver- 


_tive-genfos may bring me a snug little pileof the 


glittermg ore? I’m a little too much tke a 
church mionse to indalge dislike for wealth.” 
“Yes, that’s a fact, youre poor enough. 
Worse offby far than I, who am slenderly enowgh 
portioned, and that’s why I can't understand 
your indifference. For my part, I frankly admft 
IT am alll alert to use every stratagem to win this 
charming girl, and a magnificent fortane both at 


| once, afid-ehall never cease to thank my aunt fer 


this glortous opportunity. Only think how ex- 
ceeditighy camfortable it will be, to rest secure 
from the wearisome toil otherwise before us both.” 

Maurice looked at the glowing, excited face 
with a bright, self-reliant smile. 
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“Well, Harry, if it suits you, try for it by all 
means, and success attend you. But as for me» 
I'd rather crush this right hand of mine in the 
vice yonder, than take into it, for life, the hand 
of a girl to whom I should owe even the purse of 
Croesus. I want no money with a wife. I want 
a fortune my own hard labors have won me, and, 
please God, some time I'll have it.” 

How strong and powerfu! he looked, his tall 
* form erect, his head thrown proudly back, and 
his eye piercing and brilliant as an eagle’s ! 
Harry Allerton sighed again as he looked at him, 
and slowly and thoughtfally tarned away from 
the little workshop. 

‘Maurice Shelton and Harry Allerton were half 
brothers, and both orphans, residing with their 
wealthy aunt, Mrs. Carew. Maurice, the elder, 
was the image of his father, who had been sud- 
‘denly stricken down, in the midst of health and 
strength, by a fearful railroad disaster. The 
youthful widow was soon married a second time, 
and her younger son inherited her own fragile 
and graceful beauty,as well as a small competency 
at the death of his parents. Although widely 
different in character as well as appearance, the 
brothers were much attached, and had never been 
‘eeparated, passing throu-h college at the same 
time, from which they had now been graduated a 
year or more. Neither had fully decided his 
fatare course, although Harry had applied to a 
lawyer friend of his father’s fora chance in his 
office, and Maurice’s paseion for machinery 
threatened, as his worldly, fashionable aunt de- 
clared, to throw away entirely the advantages .of 
his college education. 

The great event of interest, just the®, at the 
Carews’ elegant country seat was the expected 
‘arrival of the charming Miss Kagerton, a dis- 
tant relative df Mr. Carew’s, whom, however, he 
had never seen, since she had been educated in 
Paris, where her father died, leaving her she sole 
heiress of a fortune almost fabalous for Ameri- 


‘can merchants to attain. On hearing of the 


young lady’s arrival in her native city, Mrs 
Carew, with the shrewd calculation of immedi- 
ately securing the prize for one of her nephews, 
partly from affection for them, and partly from 
an innate love of manwuvering, had written a 
warm, motherly letter, urging the lonely girl to 
make a long visit to their country seat. A grate- 
* ful reply had been received, accepting the invita- 
tion, and adding that she should bring with her 
her cousin, Flora Eagerton, a namesake of hers, 
who had hitherto been supported by her father, 
aad still continued with her. 

Annabel Carew, the pretty aud only daughter 
of Mrs. Carew, was nearly wild with excitement 
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upon the day of the expected arrival, and al- 
though he strove to conceal it, Harry Allerton 
was scarcely less so, and both marvelled ex- 
ceedingly at the coolness and carelessness of 
Maurice, who wandered around in his workman’s 
jecket, while the others, glossy and fine in their 
extra adornments, waited stiffly beneath the ver- 


andah, watching the appearance of the long 
expected coach. 

It came at the very. moment when Maurice, 
still in the odious jacket (it was mot so very un- 
becoming, after all), was nailing up a stray 
climber of the vine wreathing about the pillared 
verandah. What perturbed, anxious glances 
were cast upon the coach door, as the driver 
slowly opened it. A tall, queenly form, robed 
in a richly-wrought travelling dress, descended 
languidly, an elegant lace veil was thrown aside, 
revealing a fine, rather haughty face, brilliantly 
lighted by a pair of Italian eyes, and shaded by 
heavy raven braids. 

“The very ideal of my dreams,” thought 
Harry Allerton, as the soft, white band, spark- 
ling with costly diamond circletsa, rested a mo- 
ment in his, sending a thrill of happiness to his 
heart. 

“A thousand welcomes, my sweet Miss Eag- 
erton,”’ cried the enthusiastic Mrs. Carew. “ Nay, 
but I shall take you to my heart at once, and call 
you Florence ”’ 

“Thank you, pray do, at once. My friends 
all call me Florence, and my cousin we call 
Flora, to distingnish her fromme. O, I had for 
gotten her, where is she ?” 

-So had all the others forgotten her, excepting 
Maurice. He had not yet addressed Miss Eag- 
erton, but when he perceived a little alight thing, 
in sober gray dress, with a bag and bundle of 
books in her arms, standing, still hesitating 
within the coach, his generous heart was at once 
moved to avert uncomfartable feelings, and ad- 
vancing at once to the coach door, hammer still 
in hand, he said, courteously : 

“Can I be of any assistance to you? Pray 
let me take these beoks for you, and come into 
the house at once,” glancing up at the doorway 
where the other ladies were disappearing. “ My 
aunt and cousin are so much excited by the 
honor of this visit that they have lost their usual 
self-possession. But you may be. certain of a 
cordial welcome.”’ 

A tiny snowflake of a hand, with only a plain 
mourning ring upon it, brushed away a shower 
of chestnut curls, and a pair of wondrously soft 
brown eyes looked up gratefully into his face, and 
then glanced from the coarse jacket to the ham- 
mer, inquiringly. He smiled at the look, laid 
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down the hammer, and held out his hand for the 
books, saying : 

“I see I must introduce myself; Iam Mrs. 
Carew’s nephew, Maurice Shelton. And you—” 

Her smile in return, Maurice compared after- 
ward to a glimmer of mingled moonbeam and 
starlight, and she answered, simply : 

“‘ Miss Eagerton has gone into the house. I 
am only Flora.” 

‘“‘* Only Flora’ must permit me to exhibit her 
sabjects in the garden to that queen, by-and-by.” 

Another smile from the downcast face, and she 
had skimmed lightly over the lawn and disap- 
peared within the house. 

Maurice carried the hammer to the workshop, 
loitered around a short time, and then, despite 
his assurance to Annabel in the morning, that 
she need not look to see him there till evening, 
exchanged his jacket for a coat, and entered the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Eagerton, richly dressed, was there, 
brilliant, witty and condescending ; but as Mau- 
rice decided, after a few moments’ quiet obser- 
vation, too showy, and conscious of her own at- 
tractions to please him. But she-was surrounded 
by a delighted, admiring trio—Harry, Annabel 
and Mrs. Carew, who nearly overwhelmned her 
with attentions and caresses. She was very 
handsome certainly. But though Venus herself, 
Maurice Shelton would not allow her beauty to 
entice him, from the very fact that added such 
lustre to her charms in the opinion of the world, 
the golden treasures that sparkling hand coul? 
bestow. 

So he turned away, looking for the little brown 
figure of Flora. - There she was, half-hidden by 
a festooning window cortain, the chestnut curls 
bent down over a portfolio of engravings, un- 
noticed and uncared for. She gave a nervous 
start as the deep-toned voice asked pleasantly , 

“Have you found ‘the Huguenots’ yet ? 
I think it the finest there.” 

“I was just admiring it,”’ returned she timidly, 
lifting the brown eyes slyly to his, and holding 
up the engraving, “it is very fine.” 

“‘ Pictures are always like day dreams to me. 
I don’t choose to indulge myself in the society 
of either very frequently.” 

She looked up so wonderingly that the shy 
eyelids forgot their duty, and It met the fall 
liquid brightness of eyes, that, why or wherefore 
he knew not, sent a sudden thrill to the stout 
heart which had never quailed under such artil- 
lery before. Yet he recovered his self-possession 
in a moment and continued : , 

‘Why, your eye asks, so I’ll answer candidly ? 
Because I am too poor to afford myself such Inx- 
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uries. I have to deal with plain matter-of-fact, 
every day work, and do not think it wise to cul- 
tivate enervating tastes beyond my means.” 

Again she gave a swift, questioning glance 
more eloquent than words. 

“Yes, I dare say, such an honest confession 
amazes you, used as you are, to the gay society 
surrounding your brilliant cousin, yonder. It’s 
only now aad then you'll come across a frank 
fellow like me, not ashamed to own his poverty,” 
and he langhed gaily in her face. 

“It is refreshing, at least,” she answered, 
smiling back, ‘‘to know there is such an anomaly 
existing. But I don’t exactly comprehend,” 
she paused, hesitated and glanced around the 
luxuriously furnished room. 

‘‘Comprehend what?” inquired he. ‘“ How 
any one can acknowledge poverty’s grim com- 
panionship, aad still be gay and cheerful? If 
you cannot comprehend that, then you have not 
yet been taught how much moro precious are 
heart and mind and soul, than riches which take 
to themselves wings.” 

His tone was grave and earnest, and swinging 
open a French window looking out upon a flight 
of steps that descended into the garden, he added 
gently: “‘ Will you not come out with me and 
look at the pictures a Divine hand paints every- 
day for the poor man’s eye ?” 

She glanced at the busy group around the 
piano, at.the farther end of the long rooms, and 
quietly followed him. He led her some distance 
frem the house, past the blooming flower beds | 
and gorgeous conservatory, to arustic arbor, built 
on a ledge of rocks, from the crevices of which 
the scarlet heads of a few late columbines peep- 
ed out. The rising ground where they stood 
commanded.a fine view of a rippling river, an 
emerald green meadow, and beyond it a grove of 
tall, hazy pines, and still beyond them, dark and 
distinct, against the clondless sky a rising line 
of bills, blue and misty through tho distance. 

‘“‘ Here,” said Maurice, his black eye lighting 
up with enthusiasm, there is a picture one may 
geee.upon while he is still at work. The poor 
man truly has an artist constantly at work for 
him. What finer gallery can a nobleman boast ? 
Now tell me what it is. you cannot comprehend 1” 

Once away from the drawing-room, her timid- 
ity or reserve had vanished. She looked up with 
a free, fearless glance, and answered at once : 

‘I, did not understand how you could appre- 
ciate poverty, living amid the surroundings of 
wealth, that was all? And yet I confess it still 
puzzles me that you should look so cheerfully, 
it seems to me exultingly, upon a life of toil and 
struggle.” 


’ 
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Yea, that is just the word,” be cried, eagesly. 


“Town it. Ido erultin the consciousness of 
being poor. But why is it strange? Do you 
see this strong right hand? It is thas, and the 
ardent; throbbing, life-stirring brain amd nerve, 
that shall win me fortune and riches of my own, 
that I shall owe to no one. And that is why I 
exult in being poor in the commencement.” He 
paused, threw back his proud head, like a war- 
horse when he snuffs the far-off batele, and with 
his eagle eye fixed on the distant hills: “Ay, 
beeause I shall win my fortune myself,” and then 
a moment after, his eye advaneed upwand to the 
smiling blue and he added, reverently,. “Ged 
permitting, I mean, of course !’’ 

Had it been a youthfal Hereules standing be- 
fore her, those brown eyes could not have gazed 
more admiringly, and suddénly a tear came 
glistening over the lustrous orbs, and laying the 
liteke snowflake hand impulsively on his.arm, she 
said : 

“] believe you. I like you, aad I am sure we 
shall be friends.” © 

He smiled brightly as he turned toward her. 


“Thank you. I agree with you, for something 


has already whispered to me, we shall be the 


truest of friends, which is more than your cousin, 
the heiress yonder, can ever say.” 

‘‘And why, pray?” asked Flora. 

“ Because,” he answered, “her father’s heavy 
coffers lie between.” 

A pink flush just shone a moment on her cheek, 
and vanisbed. He imagined she had guessed 
the hidden meaning of his words, and to relieve 
the embarrassment, led the way tothe workshop, 
saying, courteously : 

“It may bea novelty for you. If you choose, 
you may come in, and see the theatre of my 
ambitious labors.” 

She followed, interested and quite at ease. He 
pointed out the half-completed machine, and 
said, seriously, ‘There is my hobby, the talis- 
man that is to grant my fairy wishes. See how 
it looks, so insignificant and grim and unpolished ; 
yet I feel confident if no one steps before: me, 
some day that will bring me both shining gold 
and perishing fame.” His eye was wandering 
with flattering hopes, his thoughts she saw plainly 
were far away, forgetful of her presence. “Ay,” 
murmured ho, brushing the wheels with a tender 
hand, “gold and fame, perishing beth. Love 
were better than either. So I mesn to win that, 


too, but not with fortane—no, never with for- 


tune.” 

She thought he looked as if he had only to 
speak, and all three were at his bidding. Then 
as his last words echoed in her ear, thesame pink 
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flash dyed her delicate chook, and looking up 
into his face she said only—“ Well 2” 

He langhad and sheek his head, as if throw- 
ing off the cobwebs from his brain. 

“I told you I would not indulge myself in 
dreams, yet: here I was lost completely, in a most 
seductive one in your very presence. Does 
‘well’ mean what more? Why, thisisall. I 
am going to work here and there and everywhere, 
with what my college education has done for me, 
but take a profession I went, for these hands of 
mine must have active work as well as my brain. 
Seo how large they are—like simews of iron, and 
nerves of steel? Don’t. you think they would 
feel ashamed turaing ever law books, or penning 
sermons, or resting their huge clasp on emaciated 
wrists? Pshaw!’’ 

His glance wamdered from the hands he held 
toward her to the little fingers clasping a stalk of 
colaumbine. “Ah,” he said, smiling, “see the 
contrast between those soft littl fingers, with 
their pearl and rose-tipped daintiness, and these ?”’ 
and he teok her hand admiringly in his, and 
spread itopen on his palm. ‘And yet,” he add- 
ed, with a mischievous sparkle in his eye, “they 
look well together, the centrast is becoming te 
both.”’ 

She blushed crimson this time, and dropping 
hor haad, he led the way to the house, saying as 
they reached the steps again : 

‘““What an odd conversation we have had for 
the firss! What did you say or do or look, that 
you have won ail my thoughts away from me ?” 

“Well, Harry,” said Manrice, looking up 
from hie book, as late that evening his brother 
came dashing into the room they shared together. 
“Are you already on the high road to fortune?” 

“T can’t tell that, Maurice, but I do know one 
does not often find an heiress such a charming 
creature as that. I’m desperately in love, 
already.” 

“Gold has a magical way of gilding up com- 
mon clay,” was the dry response. 

“For shame, you're a perfect heathen, Mau- 
rice. How can you insinuate there is anything 
common about her 2” 

‘About who?” 

“‘Miss Eagerton, the 
Florence !”’ 

“‘ Nonsense, Harry; I tell you it’s the money 
bags that have bewitched you. Do you think if 


charming, lovely 


‘they had come into the room tonight, both cot- 


tage girls in simple white, you would have lin- 
gered longest at the side of that tall, dashing 
woman, while that sweet girlish Fiora was before 
you? I tell you nay, brother Harry.” 

“Flora, who is that? I saw no Fiora.” 


“T dare say not. However, § wont quarrel 
with you for not being in love wh Fiera. Win 
the heiress by all means, # you car. As for me, 
sometime-—take care, that’s an inkstand your 
elbow has overturned !’’ 

Gay doings at the Carews nmie the days and 
weeks fiy swiftly. The honse was constantly 
thronged with visitors much to Annabel’s de- 
light and Harry’s annoyance. 8o bright a price 
could.not be negiected, and the charming Mies 
Eagetton was besieged by a erewd of suitors. It 
rust be confessed, however, her smiles and favors 
were all bestowed upon Harry, who hardly dared 
credit his own good fortane. Maurice was scarce- 
ly civil, when all the rest were so obsequious and 
flattering, but was se little in her society, it pass- 
ed unremarked. And the quiet, humble Flora, 
likewise, was seldom seen amid their fashionable 
coterie, which was, however, owing to her own 
choice, for she was in reality too lovely and ‘re- 
fined to miss receiving admiration and attention 
from the more observing. She seemed to have a 
distaste for drawing-room pleasares, and prefer- 
red wandering with book or pencil through the 
pleasant country fields about the place. Quite 
often Maurice was her compesion in these pleas- 
ant walks. Often and often, too, she might have 
been found sitting on the bench in the little work- 
shop, while Maurice filed and fitted and arranged 
his model, chatting merrily with him when he 
rested, and gazing admirimgty upon him when he 
was busy in calculation or earnest labor. 

Singularly enough, too, it came to pass that 
Maurice felt more satisfied and happy when the 
quiet little figure was there, imtercepting the 
broad stream. of sunshine from the window, and 
began to realize a strange loss and vacancy, 
when the seat was empty, and be had the light 
fall and strong upon his work. The day came 
witen he said as much. Little Flora blashed as 
vividly as the carnation fastesing in her simple 
must dress, and said, arebty : 

“But if ic was Miss Kagerton, the heiress, 
yeu would wish me to go away 7” e 

** Certainly, with Miss Kagerton I have noth- 
ing to do. I associate only with people of my 
own rank,” was the emphatic reply. 

A strange litte ripple arched the dimpled 
lips, and an‘ uneasy flicker disturbed the soft 
brown eys. She half rose to her feet, then sat 
down again, and with averted face returned. 

“T can’t imagine why you should cherish 
such an antipathy against poy ee Is it 
a crime for her to be rich ?” 

“*T can’t imagine’ why you need to care!” 
he said, a little testily. “She has homage 
enough, without mine. I repeat,I like riches 


¢ 
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wher honorably earned by one’s self. To speak 
plainly, 1 ie only with & wife they are so hateful. 
I may as well acknowledge, once for all, it is the 
present fashion of poor young mren seeking to 
mend thelr fertunes through a wife, that has 
filled me with such a horror of all young ladies 
se unfortunate, in my opinion, as to poseess for- 
tunes.” He leoked earnestly towards her, but 
the chestnut curls still concealed her averted 
face. “I hope you are not grieved for your 
cousin. She'll not pine at the coolness of a 
plebeian like me.” And he laughed mertily. 

She did not echo the langh, and remained & 
long time silent, until all at once she asked : 

“Are you as rigorous against concealment, 
teo* Would you not forgive a little innocent 
deceit practived through friendly motives ?” 

‘‘ Deceit is‘ néver friendly,” was his grave re- 
ply; when, to his astonishment, Flora buret inte 
tears, and before he could recall her, ran uway 
oat of sight. 

Hg came upon her again that evening im the 
arbor, sobbing bitterly. She looked like a fairy 
in the moonlight—so slender and delicate. But 
those tears! Ah, when Maurice saw those glis- 
tening drops upon her cheek, his heart gave a 
mighty throb, and lo, the secret he had so reee- 
lutely imprisoned there, came rushing forth. 
For once, his strength and iron will had failed 
him. Leve, that mightiest of magicians, was 
more powerful than either. Before he was.con- 
seious of the act, he had eaught in his the little 
hands so tightly clenched, in this inexplicable 
grief, und whispered sofly : . 

“Flora, dearest Flora, if tears must fall, give 
me the blessed privilege to kiss them all away 

-The bright moonlight revealed plainly the 
sudden flash of joy that danced across her fazees, 
and then vanished in deeper sadness. 

‘‘ ¥ tora, litde Flora, you who have stolen into 
my heart and taken a place closer and hotier 
than ambition, or of fume or wealth, will I you 
nvt give me some hope that when I have won 
my way to competency, I may claim a reward 
from you?’ 

She tore away her hands from his, wrung them 
despairingty, and faltered : 

““Wait till to-morrow, Maurice. I will tell 
you all to-morrow.” And then she fied away 
from him. 

Lightly ae a wild bird, her white robés like ite 
fleecy plemage, she sped along the walks, up the 
staircase atid imto the chamber where Miss 
Eagerton had jast retired, radiant and blushing 
from a garden stroll with Harry. The tall, 


queenly figure was reposing indolently against 
the erinusen velvet easy-chair, the brilliant black - 
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eyes wandering dreamily about. the apartment, 


when little Flora came dashing breathlessly to 
her side. | 

“So you are here!” cried Miss Eagerton, a 
little sharply. ‘‘I was just wanting you. I am 
tired of this, Isay. It is a cruel jest, and. it 
mustend. I have enjoyed it hitherto, but the 
roee has thorns, and I begin to feel them.” 

“You, Florence?” stammered little Flora, 
through the rising sob. ‘“‘ What can trouble you?” 

“‘ How can one help being foolish, when fool- 
ishness is the inherited constitutional weakness 
of a woman’s character? That Harry is bent 
upon making himself irresistible, and—I’m 
wretchedly afraid he has succeeded. And don’t 
‘I know these men are mercenary creatures, every 
one? Take away the well-invested million, and 
what do you think will become of Harry Aller- 
ton’s offer of marriage and declaration of undy- 
ing love made this evening in the garden to 
Florence Eagerton—Miss Eagerton, of Eagerton 
fortunes, you understand?” And the haughty 
beauty gave a scornful laugh whose jarring bit- 
terness sorely touched the already overflowing 
heart of little Flora. | 

Suddenly the latter raised her head and dashed 
the tears away proudly. 

‘No, no, Florence, they are not all mercenary. 
Truly there is one—but let it pass. Keep it 
still, now, always—dear Florence, I can forego 
the fortune, but I will not lose him !’’ 

The listener’s face was tarned towards her in 
amazement. 

- “Are you insane, Flora? 
not lose ?”’ 

Whereupon Florence and Flora Eagerton, 
arms interlaced, and. chestnut curls and raven 
braids closely blending, told over to each other, 
with an odd mingling of amiles, tears and blushes, 
a long recital—not meant, dear reader, for you 
or me to hear. 

But the next morning, to their mutual aston- 
ishmeht, Maurice and Harry met face to face 
in the library, whither they had repaired to keep 
very different appointments. At the same mo- 
ment the two Miss Eagertons came gliding in; 
but a strange metamorphosis had taken place. 
The tall, queenly maiden wore the simple mus- 
lin, and the tiny sylph was robed in glistening 
gossamer, the white arms circled with bands of 
gold and the chestnut curls looped away with a 
spray of pearl. The gentlemen gazed bewilder- 
edly at the apparition. One could hardly tell 
which face wore the most blank and pitiable ex- 
pression, of these astonished lovers. 

Then little Flora laid her head on Maurice’s 
arms, and the brown eyes, the soft brown eyes 
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no change could come. upon, looked up to his 
throngh pleading tears. 

“Maurice, dear Maurice, I answer now—I 
love you. Will it take away the love you offered 
last night, to know am Florence Eagerton, who 
commands to-day a milion dollars, but will 
throw them all away to-morrow, if you will not. 
take her with them ?” 

Poor Maurice! what a trial it was! to have 
loved, have wooed and won the heiress, after alt ! 
He conld scarcely woderstand it yet. But there 
she stood—the same sweet face and gentle eyes 
and glossy curls. He loved her; he could not 
learn to un-love her. What could he do ? 

And Florence-—shivering and trembling, sho 
had turned to the disconcerted Harry. 

“T told you last night, Mr. Allerton, you 
should have your answer to-day ; bat to-day finds 
me another person, and you are released from 
tte consequences of all attentions bestowed upon 
the heircas. 

One moment, honor to Harry! only one mo- 
ment the doubt and hesitation lingered on his 
face. The next, he had taken respectfully the 
outstretched hand. 

“If another person to-day, fair Florence, let 
me repeat anew the declaration; and since you 
are nearer my own station, I shall venture to 
plead more boldly.” 

What a smile released the compressed ‘and 
quivering lips, as the hand was left in his! Then 
it was little Flora came forward from Maurice’s 
encircling arm, saying joyously: 

“She is not quite penniless yet, Mr. Allerton, 
for half my father’s fortune shall be her wedding 
portion. Nay, nay, dear Florence, not a word. 
It is only justice, after this dangerous masquer- ; 
ade, and Iam only obliging Maurice here, who 
is longing 80 much to be poor, that he may 
work and become rich. After all, it may bea. 
good lesson for each one of us. Fortane-seeking 
and fortune-hating must both be cured ae 
failure, winning both success.” 

Not many months afterward, the newspapers 
were busy over a: fashionable marriage festival, 
where the brides resigned. the names that had 
perplexed acquaintances so.long, and were neither 
Flora nor Florence Eagerton: again. At the 
same time came the announcement of the inver- ' 
tion of a remarkably ingenious machive, which 
was attracting the attention of the whole coun- . 
try. So Maurice, fortunate fellow, had won the 
three—wealth and-fame and love ! 


HUMAN IGNORANCE. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All.chance direction, which thou canst not eee; 
: All discord harmony, not understood ; 
‘ AH partladevil, univeteal good.— 
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KEEP HEART. 





BY EDNAN B. WATSON. 


As bubbles break to rise no more, 

As waves dash on the pebbled shore, 

With angry surge, or sullen roar, 
Then die away, 


So some vain charm that won thine eyes. 

With its gay splendor from the skies, 

Like bubbles burst, no more Will rise, - 
Nor.jonger stay ; 


Bo clouds, that darken o’er thy way, 

Or grief, that wards can ill portray, 

May come, but coming, will not stay, 
But pass away. 


Then bravely bear all grief or pain, 
‘And know the sun will shine again, 
And always brighter after rain, 

Its cheering ray. 


So sit not down to nurse thy grief, 
But seek in duty’s round relief, 
And all thy sorrows shall be brief 
As winter's day. 


The soul, full oft by trials tried, 

Ie thus refined and purified, 

And more, to God and heaven allied, 
Eech added day. 


Then conjure up no vanished sorrow, 

Nor from the future trouble borrow: 

Ali needfai grace shall crown to-morrow, 
Ast hes to-day. 





(onrern a.) 
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A SURREPTITIOUS SEA-PIE. 





BY JOSEPH H. WHITMAN. 





Tax. skipper of the bexk Undine was one of the 
meanest men that ever walked a quarter-deck. 
His. men often declared that he would “ steal the 
coppers from a dead nigger’s eyes, and then 
swear because they wa'n’t quarters;” and we 
have no dowbt but that the assertion was correct. 
Certainly, if the man ever existed, who was 
capable of committing petit larceny under such 
circumstances, and adding . profanity to the felo- 
nious act, that manu was Captain George Lucas, 
zaaster and owner of the little bark Undine. 

Sach being the character of the captain, it was 
not, by any means, probable that the crew of the 
Undine would ever become enervated by a pro- 
fusion of luxuries, or in any danger of apoplexy 
from high living. On the contrary, they were in 
far gxpater danger of being starved to death, for 
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the supply of food for the forecastle was always 
exceedingly limited as to quantity, and equally 
poor as to quality. 

Daring the voyage on which occurred tho in- 
cident which we are about to relate, the food was 
eyen poorer and more grudgingly -bestowed than 
usual, The regular bill of fare, on alternate 
days, was as follows: For breakfast, bread and 
beef, with a small quantity of “hot, wet and 
dirty.” For dinner, beef and bread, with bad 
water ad libitum. For supper, bread and beef 
again, wita a crowning glory to the luxurious 
repast, a half pot of ‘“ water-bewitched and tea- 
begrudged.” On other days, an agrecable variety 
in the bill of fare was made by changing the or 
der of the dishes at the several meals; thus, for 
instance, for breakfast, beef and bread instead of 
bread and beef, etc. “ 

But the landsman reader must not for a mo- 
meant suppose that bread and beef, on any ship, 
much less on board the Undine, means anything 
like the delicious rolls, and light, wheaten loavea, 
or the juicy steaks and noble sirloins to which he 
is accustomed. Far from it. Both the beef and 
bread of the Undine were condemned navy 
stores of very uncertain age. The sult junk, 
both in color and closeness of fibre,exactly resem- 
bled mahogany, ornamented here and there with 
stripes of a lively green; and the bread, we will 
only say that it teemed with animal life to such 
an extent, that a piece of it, if laid upon the 
deqk, would travel off with great rapidity. By 
holding a cake of it between the thumb and 
finger, and giving it a vigorous puff of the breath, 
it could be instantly converted into impalpablo 


dust. 


Notwithstanding the vile quality of the bread, 
however, it formed the subject of many jocose 
remarks in the forecastlé, where some of the jolly 
mariners often declared that it was bread and 
meat together—a kind of animated sandwich, in 
fact. 

The sleeping and other accommodations of the 
Undine, were, like their provisions, of the mean- 
est kind; and, to add to the discomforts of their 
situation, eight able seamen, who composed the 
crew, were not by any means the only occupants 
of the vile little dog kennel which was called by 
courtesy tho forecastle. Innumerable rats and 
mice infested the apartment, and every available 
fissure, as well as the folds of the bedding, 
swarmed with myriads upon myriads of cock- 
yoaches—not the comparatively harmless little 
insects which occasionally find their way into the 
abodes of landsmen, but immense and ferocious 
monsters, some of them measuring three or four 
inches in length, and so bold in their attacks 
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upon the provisions, and even upon the men 
themselves, as to render them the terror of the 
forecastle. 

- In addition to these troubles, the curse of per- 
petual dampness hung over the miserable fore- 
castle. It was built on deck, having two doors 
epening forward, one on each side of the fore- 
mast; and the Undine, being in the strictest 
eonse of the term a “wet craft,” the briny flood 
was constantly eddying among the chests upon 
the floor, and often dashing its spray into the 
bunks. The reader can well imagine the condi- 
tion of the Undine’s crew was pitiful indeed; but 
it was not worse than that of many who “ go 
down to the sea in ships,”’ before the mast. 

We have sufficient malice in our composition 
to desire the power to place the author of “A 

, life on the ocean wave,” or any of the innumer- 
able fresh-water, fair-weather sailors, who 
“blow” so exceedingly about the “romance of 
the sea,” fora few days, only, in just such a place 
as the Undine’s forecastle. How quickly their 
ideas in regard to salt water would undergo a 
radical change ! 

But that which rendered the whole ship’s com- 
pany, both forward and abaft the mainmast, 
more thoroughly uncomfortable than bad food, 
wet bunks, and vermin could alone have done, 
was the fact that Mrs. Lucas, the captain's wife, 
had accompanied her husband upon the present 
voyage. Being a great termagant, and, withal, 
meaner, if possible, than Captain Lucas, who 
stood in wholesome awe of his better half, the 
unfortunate bark was under petticoat govern- 
ment of the most obnoxious character. 

Although Mrs. Lucas seemed to consider de- 


cent food a superfluous luxury for Jack Tar, she | 


was particularly fond of a well-supplied table for 
her own use; and had compelled her husband 
and very humble servant to purchase ten pigs 
aud several coope of fowls, as well as numerous 
cabin stores of the best quality before leaving 
port. One of the pigs was invariably killed, on 
Saturday afternoon, and served up on the follow- 
ing day for the cabin table, together with a pair 
of fowls; but not a moreel of either of these 
luxuries ever found its way into the forecastle. 
There was much grumbling at this, and the feel- 
ing of discontent constantly increased, particu- 
larly after the scurvy, which might have been 
prevented by a small amount of fresh provision, 
made its appearance in the forecastle. 

On the following Sabbath, while the crew were 
seated at their miserable dinner, the oft-discussed 
subject of the captain’s meanness formed the 
topic of conversation. 

“I say, shipmates, this ‘ere stuff aint fit fora 
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hog to eat, let alone a human being,” said one of 
the men. 

“True,” replied another, ‘and the worst of it 
is, that the scurvy will soon put us all on the sick 
list, unless we have some fresh provisions.” 

‘“‘ Shipmates,”” exclaimed a fine-lookiug man, 
who was considered by all the best seaman 
aboard, ‘‘ this state of things must not last any 
longer. We mast have better grub, and that 
soon, or I will not answer for the consequences. 
I should be the fast man to counsel insubordina- 
tion or mutiny under ordinary circumstances ; 
but in this casc, justice to ourselves demands 
that we no longer submit to be treated like dogs. 
Comes what say you, will you back me up, if I | 
will go aft and ask the old man to give us some- 
thing fit for Christians to eat ?” 

‘““Ay, ay, that we will, Bob, and fight if it 
need be, to protect you from the old man’s an- 
ger,” was the unanimous responsc, for the men 
had nearly reached the point of desperation. 

Bob accordingly hastened aft, and entering the 
forward cabin, where the captain and his wife, 
and the two mates, were discussing an excellent 
dinner, respectfully stated the condition of the 
men in the foreeastle, and begged for a supply of 
fresh provisions. 

Both mates looked at Bob with an expression 
that said plainly, ‘“‘ That's the talk, Bob, we are 
glad to hear you stand up for your rights ;” and 
even the captain seemed half inclined to give the 
man a favorable answer, but before he had time 
to speak, his wife had taken the cave into her 
own hands. 

‘Leave the cabin instantly, you impudent | 
wretch,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You may be sure 
you'll get nothing better than beef and bread this 
voyage, and if you ever again dure to ask for 
more, I hepe Captain Lucas will have you 
flogged. Do you hear? Go, I say?” 

But Bob remained motionless, apparently tak- 
ing no notice of the woman’s command. 

' “Leave the cabin, Bob, I cannot grant your 
request, and I advise you never aguin to be guilty 
of such a piece of impertinence as coming to me 
with a demand for fresh provisions.” added the 
captain, taking the cue from his superior officer ! 

Bob made no reply to this, bat, as he turned 
to depart, he gave Captain Lucas a look which 
caused that wortay officer to wish, in the bottom 
of his heart, that ho dared disobey his wire, and 
give the men something fit to eat, lest a refusal 
should provoke them to open resistance. 

Bob immediately reported the captain’s an- 
ewer in the forecastle, and the many muttered 
curses-upon the head of Captain Lucas and his 
amiable sponse, which followed, were sufficient 
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‘what we witl do. 
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‘indications of spirit which fiffed the bosoms of 


the men, in view of this Honeneeos piece of 
tyranny. 

* And now what do you propose to do, ship- 
mates?” said Bob. 

“ Anything, Bob,” wasthe reply. -“ Whatever 
plan you may approve of, will sait us, and we'll 
follow you to the death. If you say go aft and 
put the captain and his wife in chains, and help 
ourselves to the cabin grub, we’re with you.” 

“No,” replied Bob, “ we wifl not resort to such 
severe measures at present. But I'tl tell you 
We will have one pood meal 
in spite of the old man, as good a meal us ean 
be prepared from the sores provided for the use 


of the cabin.” 


“Good good,” shouted the men. 

““ We'll have sea-pie with the fixins, in this 
forecastie, in the carly part of the middle a 
to-morrow night,” continued Bob.: 

“Bravo, Bob! Bat how fe this to be souake 
about ?” 

“‘ Listen to me and you shall | know.” And 
Bob proceeded to explain his plan, giving each 


‘of his shipmates some particular duty to perform 


$n the way of perfeeting the arrangements for a 
surreptitious sea-pie, to be served up at‘the mid- 
night hour, on Monday night. 

Every one cordially approved the plan, and 
during the following night some of the men con- 
trived to enter the half-deck, and procere from 
the cabin stores ample materials for a sumptu- 
ous banquet, not forgetting to add to their plan- 
der two bottles of brandy, and a box of fiys fur a 
dessert. All these articles were then concealed 
in the forecastle, — for use’ on ~ eee 
night. 

The starboard watch kept the first four —— 
on deck, on Monday night; but instead uf tarn- 
ing in at eight bells, the larboard wutch slxo te- 
tmuined on deck to await a favorable opporranity 
to commence operations. Bv two bells (nine 
o’clork P. M.) a profound silence reigned over 
the Undine. The inmates of the cabin hud all 
sank into slumber, and the second mats had 
stowed himeelf imto a surmy corner by the tuffreti, 
and‘lizhted a cigar with the intention of enjoying 
@ quict reverie, and perhaps, if all seemed to ve 
going along safely, a stolen nap. 

And now the members of both watches eet 
to make busy but noiseless preparatious for their 
sea-pre. In the first place, two strong men crept 
stealthily into the cook’s sleeping-room, which 
adjoined the galley, and seizing the slambering 
doctor, quickiy bound him hand-and ‘foot, and 
gagted him to prevent his outcries from arousing 
the people aft ; for he was a faithful tool:-of she 
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captain, and would have prevented the operations 


of the attiatedtr cobke, if me net nol bom placed 


in limbo. 

~ One of the pigs eareecaene and before 
he had time to utter more than a single stifled 
squeal, his innocent throat was ont so effeettumily 
that he died without a struggle. In the mean- 
time, others of the crew had built a ronring fide 
in the galley stove, and as soon as the water in 
the coppers had reached the boiling point, ‘the 


‘pig was hastily deptived of his hireatc covering, 


arid cut up into pieces of suitable size for a séa- 
pie. Two of the fattest fowls were also deprived 
of existetice, and prepared for roasting. 

For more than two hours the’ men pursued 
their tusks without molestation,. or discovery ; 


-but just as Bob ‘thad pronounced the sea-ple 


“done to a charm,” and the fowls ‘almost 
cooked,” the second mate, who had ‘just awak- 
ened from a long nap, chanced tc stroll forward. 
To his sarprise, he observed that the galley fire 
was in full blast, and his surprise was not lessened 
when, upon entering the gdiley, ho discovered all 
hands officiating as cooks. 

«* What in rime does this mean, boys?” he asked. 
‘Themen promptly explained the matter, telting 
him that they had tletermiined to have one good 
meal, let the consequences be what they might, 

“7 don’t blame you a bit, boys,” said the sec- 
ond mate, “and I wish I hadn’t fownd it out; 


‘but I suppose I'shati be obtized to repor yan to 


the ek? man, ot ‘he'll give me purtizalar fits.” 

“We shall eat our sea-pie in spite of the old 
man, sir,” reptiéd’ Bob. “So yon may tell him 
as soon as you please.” : 

“No, I wort wott him dill just before eight bells, 
so you hurry up and get' everything ready by 
that time.” And the second mate returned to 
the quarter deck. 

' Bat the dinner was not quite ready to be siaeaa 
upon the table, when the bell struck eight, and 
the captain, whe had been aroused a few minutes 
previous to that time by tire second mate, made 
his appearance at the galley. 

_ “Here's a preety go!” he exclaimed, in a tow- 
ering passion. “ Come ont of that galley, every 
mother’s son of you, or Pll brédk your heads!" 
And he was about to enter the gullvy, when he 
ebeersed that.the men’ were approaching the 
door to prevent his progtess with drawn sheath- 
knives in their hands, and very prudently chunged 
his mind, and remained upon the outside. 

Aftsr vainly commandirig the men to come on 
deck, he hastened aft’ to procure the nssistanée of 
the mate, but was met ‘on: the way by his wife, 
who had learned what was gong on forward 
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“ T’ll put a stop-to their doings,” she exelnimed. 
“Tl teach ’em to kill my pigs, and make sea- 
pies atnight!”” And she eae toward 
the galley. 

Captain Lucas thought that she was drawing 
i rather strong when she spoke of “my pigs,” 
which he himself had bought and paid for; but 
he dared not correct the error, and silently fel- 
lowed his enraged epouse to the galley. 

““O, you impudent dog, how dare you kill 
my pigs!” exclaimed the tigress to Bob, who 
stood in the galleydoor. And as she spoke, she 
fixed her nails deep in his cheek. — 

Bob hastily retreated into the galley, pursued 
‘by the fury, who quiekly succeeded in tearing a 
-handfal of hair from bis head. Captain Lucas, 
perceiving that his beloved wife ‘had gained an 
entrance into the enemy’s camp, attempted to 
follow her; but the galley door was suddealy 
slammed in his face, and fastened upon the in- 
side. Immediately after, he heard a smothered 
scream from the pertoer of his bosom, -and in- 
‘wardly thanked his stars that she, and not hisa- 
self, was in the clutches of the enemy. 

As soon as the galley door bad been closed, 
one of the men had approached the raging Ama- 
zon from behind, and dexterously slipped a large 
beg—ueed for boiling duff: in—over her head, 
drawing the mouth of the bag close together 
around her neck by means of its.string. Findiag 
hergelf so unexpectedly ‘bugged, she began to 
scream and struggle violently to escape from the 
grasp of her captors; bat, in spite of her efforts, 
hér hands were speedily bound Behiad her back, 
after which a whole bucketfel of dirty water was 
poured upon her head, and then the galley door 
was opened, and -she was bendled out on deck ia 
the most unceremonious manner imaginable. 

Captain Lucas, as in duty bound, sprang: to 
the assistance of his spouse, -but he could scarvely 
avoid laughing aloud for very joy,‘ at the sight 
of her sorry condition ;- for she had often given 
him a striking specimen of her pugilistic skill, 
which he had not dared to resent. Of course, he 
gave vent to many ox pressions of syuapathy ; 
but as he conducted her into the cabin, he fals, 
in his heart, that he could freely forgive the men 
for stealing and cooking his pig, in.consideration 
of the wholesome chastisement which they had 
inflicted upon itis termagant wife. 

Meantime, the men improved the opportanity 
offered by the captain’s absence frem. the seone 
of action, to convey their sea-pie and “‘fixins ” 
to the forecastle ; for-although ‘both mates stood 
by the galley door, they had so desire to: eppose 
the men’s eperations. A table had been eon- 
structed in the forecastle, by placing beanda wpen 
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sexexel chests ect -on eal; and afer driving: the 
cockroaches back, s0 as to leave the festive boand 
free from these pests, the men proceeded to se 
ont their dishes in tempting array. The -sea- 
pie, which had been made under Bob's immediate 
supervision, occupied the centre of the table, and 
was flanked by the two roasted fowls. These- 
maining surface of the boanl was covered with 
various delicacies which hed: been procured from 
the cabin stores. Tin pans served for plates; 
and sheath-knives and spoons performed the 
onerous duty of conveying huge mouthsfal of 
food from the dishgs #9 the capacieus. “ potaso 
traps” of the hungry seamen. 

Before the men sat down to their feast, they 
took the precaution te fasten the forecastle doom 
upon the inside ; and when Captain Lacas, after 
comforting his injured wife to the best of his 
ability, with words of. sympathy and a stiff gless 
of gin and water, coturned ferward, he found 
that his rebellious sybjects were ‘‘ nos comeatibus.’* 
Upon this, he turned to the mate, who stood near 
by, and exoleimed in a leud voice, expresaly. in- 
tended to reach the ears of the men: 

‘‘ We will leave them alone, air, for the pree- . 
ent; but let all hands be summoned aft imme 
diately after breakfast, to-morrow morning ; and 
then, sir, we shall see—what we shall seo!” 

And having delivered these words of terrible 
import, he strutted majestically aft and retired to 
his berth. 

Before the mea in the foreoastle had tasted ‘a 
morsel of the tempting dishes before them, they 
had set apert.a generous share for their two ship, 
mates who were compelied to zamain on deck-— 
one.at the wheel, and the other upon the lookout ; 
but as soon astheold man bad gone below, the 
seats hastened aft, and, taking the wheel from the 
helmsman’s hands, bade him “go for’ard and 
help his shipmates scoff their sea-pia ;” while the 
second mate, in.like manner, relieved the look, 
out man. 

“All things earthly have an end ; ’” and the mid- 
night meal of our heroes, although enjoyed vith 
a sest which a well-fed lendsman ean, form no 
comception of, and.greatly prolonged by means 
of the two bottles of brandy aforesaid, was no 
exception to.this general rule. When every one 
had become fully satiaGed with eatipg and drink- 
ing, the fragments of the repast were carefally 
gethered up, the table was removed, and every- 
thing restored to.its wonted.condition. Last of 
all, the captive cook was released from his 
bonds; -after which, the second mate and his 
wesch went. below, te spend the two.honrs yet re- 
maining of their watch below, while the port 
watchtogk,posseseion of the desk. 
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Directly after breakfast, next ‘morning, | all 
hands were summoned af, aad promptly obeyed 
the call. Mrs. Captain Lucas and her husband 
(we place these individuals in the order of their. 
respective positions on board), together with the 
two mates, were etunding around the main-deck 
capstan, evidently holding a council of war. 
At length Captain Lucas exclaimed : 

“Men, you are-aware of the fact that you have 
committed a great outrage, which calis for im- 
mediate punishment; but as [ am willing to be- 
lieve that you were so far deluded as to. think 
that your conduct was jestifiable upon certain 
grounds, I have decided to temper justice with 
mercy, and, if you will reveal the name of your 
leader, the rest of you shall escape, this time, 
scot free!" 

This ‘“pooty” dectamation, delivered in a 
melo-dramatic style, did not seem to have the 
effect upon the men which Captain Lucas had 
expected ; for, instead of premptly beterying their 
leader, and humbly thanking their captain for 
his clemency, they only winked at each other and 
smiled contemptuoualy, 

“I give you one minute to decide,” continned 
the captain, with rising anger. “Tell me who 
is your leader, or I'll flog the whole lot of you 
within an inch of your lives !’ 

“Yon’d better not try to falfii that threat, 
captain !’’ replied Bob, calmly, stepping out 
from among his eompanions. 


“ Better not,eh? You infernal scoundrel, do ; 


you know whom you are speaking to! I gness 
not; but you will know very soon. Here, Mr. 
Davis,” he contimued, addressing the mate, 
“‘ seize this fellow to the shear pole in the main 
rigging. Make a spread eagle of him, and give 
him the end of en nee oe oe ete 
move nor speak !’’ 

“If you flog him, sir, you must flog the whole 
of us; and before you oe See eee 
us !” Gxslalieed another of the men. 

“What! will you mutiny, you wrestles?” 
demanded Lucas. 

“Ay, sir, if theze’s no other way to settle the 
matter; and if it comes to fighting, sis, you had 
bétter make your will and say your prayers ; for 
wé might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, 
Se ene wife will soon he faod 
for sharks |’. 

“These are bold words!’ cried Captgin 
Lucas, with forced calmness; but, as he gazed in 
the faces of his men, he began to turn pale and 
his limbs trembled slightly, for he saw fight in 
their eyes, and began to realize that they meent 
just what they said. 

“ Mr. Davis, why don’t you obey your ecap- 


tain’s command and fing _ villain ?”’ inger- - 
posed Mrs. Lucas. 

““ Because.I do not pare do it, madam,” 
replied the mate, calmly. 

“And you intend fo disobey your captain ?”’ 

“* Yes, madam; I do in that respect, most cer- 
tainly. I will never raise my hand to punish 
the men for their deeds of. last night, for I think 
theiy conduct was perfectly right and justifiable.” 

“So do I,” added the second mate; “and as’ 
for foggmg the men, why Captain Lucas may do 
it himself, for all me. Bat I wouldn’t advise 
him to try the experiment.” 

“Do you hear that, Captain Lucas?’ ex- 
claimed his wife, in a furious rage. 

“Ido; and I am astonished to find that my 
officers are.disposed to justify the conduct of a 
mutigous crew. However, if they refuse to do. 
their duty, I must do it myself.” And he ad 
vanced towards Bob with the evident intention of 
striking him in the face; but the latter quickly 
drew his sheath-knife, and would certainly have 
planged it into tite captain’s bosom, if the mate 
had not opportunely sprang between them, 
grasped Bob by the collar with one hand and the 
captain’s ehonider with the other, and while 
holding them apart at arm’s length—for he was 
a very powerful man—bhe exclaimed : 

“ Have done with this nonsense! You, Bob, 
put ap.your knife; and you, Captain Lucas, will 
do well to send the men for’ard and say no more — 
about the matter.” 

“Let me go, Davis!’’ replied the captain, 
trembling violently, and struggling to escape | 


| fram the grasp of the mate. 


Davis immediately released him, taking care, 
however, to keep between him and the men; but 
thie precaution was. not. needed, for the captain 
had no intention of eseaying another attack, and 
with a face as pale as death, he turned to the 
men and exclaimed : 

“‘ You have got the advantage of me for the 
time ; but your triamph will be a short one, for 
there will come a fearful reckoning when we get 
into port. Go for’ard, you villains, and attend to 

your duty !’ 

M rrhe men were not slow to obey this com- 
mand, for they would have been sorry to resort 
to violence, although they would have done so, 
rather than submit to. punishment. 

Mrs. Lacas had fainted at the moment when 
Bob had menaced her huasband’s life with his 
knife ; and as the men departed from the quarter- 
deck, the captain silently raised his wife from the 
deck and bore her below. 

From that time forth, no allusion was ever 
madeby. the.cegtain, his wife, or the mates, to the 
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events which we have just descritted ; but by the 
captain’s orders, a pig and a pair of fowls were 
cooked for the forecastle every Sunday for our 
dinner. 

By the time the Undine arfived in port, Cap- 
tain Lucas had either forgotten the matinous 
conduct of his crew, or had repented of his hasty 
design of proceeding against them. However 
that may be, it is certain that no legal measures 
were taken acaninst them; but one and all de- 
aerted the bark and speedily shipped in other 
vessels, where they found better fare and more 
comfortable quarters than the Undine had ever 
afforded, even in her palmiest days. 





A SINGULAR CASB. 


In Dr. Currie’s work, on the authority of Dr. 
Robertson, Surgeon General of the Naval Hos- 
pital at Barbadoes, is narrated the following sin- 
gular effects of cold water eae and its 
medicated influence upon the bodv: A gentle- 
man whose name was Weeks, a resident of the 
island, and a great votary of Bacchus, for twenty 

avs was in the daily habit of intoxicating him- 
self. In this state he was taken to a pond, in 
which he lay and slept, supported by a neyro 
servant. In one or two hours he awoke, feeling 
no lasiitude, no headache, no debility, no nausea, 


bat cheerful and refreshed, and free from all the 


effects of inebriation. On one occasion his ser- 
vant who watched him fell asleep himeelf, and 
his master was nearly drowned. He then had a 
trough constructed, with a pillow to accommo- 
date his head ; and on this being filled wich cold 
water, he was thrust therein whenever he .was 
overcome by deep potations. He said his sensa- 
tions were very pleasant. During one day 
abroad he alternately got drunk and suber three 
times before midnight. He revived each time by 
sleeping in cold water. 
immoderately intoxicated that his friends took 
him in a chair, carried him to a pond, immersed 
him in water to his chin, and there held him for 
an hour. At hoinehe would sleep in his watery 
bed one, two and even three hours, and ever ex- 
periencing the greatest refreshment. When his 
wife or ae required him, they would wake 
him up by taking out the plug and allowing the 
water to escape, when he would pleasantly com- 
plain of the ‘loss of his bed clothes.” Sleeping 
On one occasion in the trough without the water, 
he was seized with extreme rigor and chills; fol- 
lowed by fever and rheumatism. He lived, how- 
ever, some years longer, but drauk to excess and 
died of apoplexy in the 64th year of his age. 
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AFFECTION. 


There is in life no blessing like affection ; 
It soothes, it hallows, elevates. subdues, 
And bringeth down toearth ite native heaven; 
It sita beside the cradle patient hours, 
‘Whose sole contentment is to watch and love; 
It bendeth o'er the death-bed, and conceals 
Its own despair with words of faith and hope. 
Life hath nought else that may supply its place; 
Vaid is ambition, cold is vanity, 
And wealth an empty glitter without love. 
Muss LANDOR. 


The last time he was so | 


THE MIDNIGHT MEAL. 


WENT. WwaART 


PT PE ES A FO ee 


There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, win- 
ning effect—in this peculiarity of necdle-work, 
distinguishing women from men. Our own sex 
is incapable of eny such by-play aside from the 
main business of life; but women—be they of 
what earthly rank they may, however gifted with 
intellect or genius, orendowed with awfal beauty 
—have always some little handiwork ready to fill 
the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A needle 
is familiar to the fingers of them all. A queen, 
no doubt, plies it on occasion; the woman-peet 
can use it as adroitly as her pen; the woman’s 
eye that has discovered a new star, turns from its 
glory to send the polished little instenment 
gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, .or to 
darn a casual fray in her dress. And they have 
greatly the advantage of us in this respect. The 
slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them 


united with the small, familiar, gentle interests of - 


life, the continually operating influences of which 
do so much for the health of the character, and 
carry off what would otherwise be. a dangerous 
accumulation of morbid sensibility. A vast deal 
of human sympathy runs along this electric line, 
stretching from the throne to the wicker-chair of 
the humblest seamstress, keeping high and low 
in a species of communion with their kindred 
beings. Methinks it is a token of healthy and 
gentle characteristics, when women of high 
thoughts and accomplishments love to sew, espe- 
cially as they are néver more at home with their 
own hearts, than while so occupied.—Hawthorne’s 
New Romance. 
—_—_——————_+-@De@® 


ANTIQUES. 


In no particular has the present generation be- 
come more fastidious than in what is requisite for 
the use of ladies in their own dressing-rooms. 
Essences, powders, pastes, washes for the hair, 
washes for the skin, recall the days of one’s 
grandmother, when such appurtenances were 





thought essential, and were essential; for 
our great-grandmothers were not rigid in 


points of personal cleanliness; and it is only 
uncleanliness that requires scents to conceal 
it, and applications to repair its ravages. Our 
great-grandmothers wore powder and pomatum, 
and had their hair dressed three times a week ; 
going to bed in the cushioned stracture, after 
suffering torture for some hours, lest they should, 
in the weakness of human infirmity, lean back in 
their chairs. Our great-grandmothers, too, had 
their white kid gloves sewn to the bottom of each 
sleeve, lest they should incur the calamity of a 
sun-burnt arm. Our great-grandmothers were 
afraid of cold water, and delicately wiped their 
faces with the corner of a towel no larger than a 
pocket-handkerchief. There were those amongst 
them who boasted that they had never washed 
their faces in their whole span of existence, lest 
it should spoil their complexions, but had only 


passed a cambric handkerchief over the,delicate . 
brow and cheeks, wetted with elder-flower-water 


or rose-water.— The Halits of Good Society. 





Happiness is not in a cottage, nor in poverty, 
nor in ot a ase in ignorance, nor in @ pas- 
sive life; but in’ doing right from right motives. 


MY. SYREN. 


‘the noogday sym, no human creature will dis- 
pute. Mysteries ali will concede; but capable, 
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Sweeps sadly o'er the littlemound, ssi‘, C. 
Where, mii the snow, thy form is esst-~ 
Is cast upon the frozen ground. 


The flowers were springing in the vale, 
The summer wind was sighing low, _ 
_ When death drew nigh, and then the wail— 
The wail of anguish spoke thy woe. 


Thy park of joy, thy earthly boon 
Lies mouldering now benesth the sod: 
Why ehould that tiny form so scon— 
So soon have pressed the frosen clod? 


Bre scarce ite gentle accents formed 
Sweet words to bless thy heart, — 
Death woke thy wars, and thod wesned—- 
Was warned that bliss from thee must part. 





[omoura.)} 
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THE DEMON-LOVER. 





» BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





‘‘ There are more th in heaven and earth Horatio 
than are dreamed of ane pitioeophy.” : : 


1.— SALOME. toe 
lx the singular, nay, improbable tale which I 
have now, for the first time, resolved to reveal to: 
the world, I expect not to receive the slightest 


credence or faith. It is not for this purpose that. 


I thus consent to unbosam myself of the atart- 
ling secret of my life—far from it. But to the 
end that those who have so earnestly, perhaps 
kindly, remonstrated with me, becayse I have 
chosen to wrap myself up in an impenetrable 
germent of repulsion, and who have striven in- 
ceasantly to compel me to mingle with the world 
and my fellow-beings—in order that these may 
understand my motives for doing as I have. 
done, and fully appreciate the fact that I am not 
ungrateful—I am about to unfold to them and to 
the world, my narrative. 
world I dedicate it; convinced that whilst they 
will rigorously discard, as the veriest fiction, 
every line of it, they will at least pity and re- 
spect the misfortunes of one whose mind, as they 
will erroneously judge, has become thereby 
shattered. Oo Be Sha eek = a na 
But first, a word—let me present a theory 
which has of late been irresistibly forced upon 
my mind. That there are mysteries around and 


abont us, standing out boldly, even in the eye of 


To. them. and to the | 
discover,” was my thought. 
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all will say, of elucidation upon natural princi- 
ples. Iam tempted to smile derisively at such 
positions. The truth, I religiously believe, is 
here; that there are, sven in the centre of our 
most material being, phenomena which can never 
be reduced to any origin in natural causes, but, 
which are known and comprehended by few, in- 
finitely few, among mankind. There arc, asI 
think, sight-seers, whose unveiled eyes can see 
almost nightly the fleshless phantoms of an un- 
seen world ; and there are phenomena in this 
life which can be comprehended by few—ex- 
plained by none. But my tale, when I have 
told is, will perfectly explain my meaning. 

The year 183— found me fairly launched upon 


| acareer which bore every promise of being a 
singularly prosperous and happy one. 


I was 
young, and buoyant with hope, wealthy, and had. 
honorably concluded a full university course, and 
joyfully throwing booka and duties to the winds, 
I hastened away from England, intent upon a 
fall tour of the continent. Chance, more 
any special inclination, led me first to Paris ; and. 
here commenced the remarkable train of circum- 
stances which have so wonderfully influenced 
my destiny. 

The first circumstance to which I particularly: 


allude, occurred at one of those grand, carnival- 


like balls, for which the French metropolis is so 
renowned. As the evening wore on, I retired. 
somewhat apart from tne throngs of dancers 
which crowded the saloons, and leaning careless- 


.ly against a marble column, occupied myself 


with listening to the swell of the music, which 
seemed to roll upward, and break in great waves. 


of melody against the frescoed ceiling, and in 


watching the movements of the fast-flitting forms 
around me. 

_ Opposite where P was standing, and a little 
distance away, was another column, like that 
against which I was supported. I stood with 
my back towards it, but I had in some indefinite 
manner contracted the idea that it was also being 
occupied. ° 

“TI will conjecture first, and then turn and, 
“If any person, 
who should it be who retires from such a scene 
of enjoyment, to make himself miserable with 
his thoughts? Some cynic, like myself, I will 
engage—but let me be certain.” 

With the words, I cast a glance over my 
shoulder, at the place just spoken of. The 
glance became instantly riveted into a fixed and 
continued gaze; and changing my position, that 
I might see it more perfectly, I folded my arms, 
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athd bestowed evéry facalty of my senses upon | 


the rapt contemplation of the Se ob- 
ject which I beheld. 


This object was 4 woman—« girk—which, Ir 


could not determine, for she seemed to partake 
so strangely of the distinguishing qualities ‘of 
both. Her figure was slight and graceful, and 
yet rounded into a perfect womanly develop- 
ment ; so that before her face was faity exposed 
to my observation, I intuitively began to wonder 
whether that face were in reality that of child- 
hood or womanhood. In a moment she turned, 
looking directly towards me; antl amid the 
thrilling raptures of a sensation perfectly new, I 
confessed to myself that here was a living ideal 
of beauty—ay, and 8 more glorious one than J 
’ had ever dared to dream of. 

That face I hatdly dare describe. Ever be- 
fore me, sleeping or waking, since my earliest 
boyhood, although I had never yet beheld it u- 
tt that eventful moment—and ever haunting me 
since with its weird enchantitient, gazing at me az 
if dgguerreotyped upon thé paper upon which I 
write, with ‘all its wonderful loveliness—how, 
how ean I describe it? If I could, I would give 
you an idea of an aval, olive, Italian face, sct in 
& frame-work of raven-hued hatr—of a clear, 
translucent complexion, which I fancied might 
be stained with the shadow of the rich blood be- 
neath—of a forehead like a smooth tablot of ala- 
baster—eyes, dark, glorious, dreamy, passionate 
eyes, into which you might look and fancy you 
could see the image of a soul fluttering down in 
their clear depths, like the shadows of tall trees 
which seem to lie upon the bottom of some clear, 
waveless lake—lips which parted just enough to 
disclose a line of dazzling white beneath—a neck 
which would not have graced so well the shoul- 
ders of a queen—I would telt you of these, and 
more, I would tell you of her, as I afterwards 
knew and loved Ker—but I forbear. Smile, if 
you please, but I cannot speak of her as I would ; 
language is feeble, speech seéms weak and impo- 
tent to express what I then felt. 

- She turned und saw me, and in an instant her 
eyes seemed to be riveted upon me with all the 
fascination with which I had looked upon her. 
She smiled a sweet, sunny smile, and beckotied 
me to approach. Had a lighted shell laid at her 
feet, I could not have hésitated; attracted, and 
yet repelled by an undefinable something in her 
whole person and actions, for which I could not 
aecount, I advanced eayerly to where she stodd. 
The spell of magnetism was upon me; that 
strange, mysterious agency by which the haman 
wil can triumph and be triamphed over. What 
a mighty, what a fearful phenomenon {é this! 


MY SYREN. 


With a complete intoxication of delight, I stb- 
mitted myself to the influences which had thas 
suddenly surrounded me. Of what we talked, 
I remember nothing; I merely remember that 
we did converse together, and that I at jength 
learned that hy companion was an Italiarconnt- 
ess. I called her Salome, as she had requested 
me todo. I léarned, too, that her husband had 
died some months before, and that she had sought 
refuge from hér loneliness in the gay circles of 
Paris. At length, she took my arm, and we 
walked together through the saloons. ,I felt in- 
spired, elevated toa higher level, by the influence 
of my companion ; this brief association with 
her seemed to endow me withnew powers. The 
consciousness that those dark eyes were conatant- 
ly upon me, the sonad of her voice, the contact 
of her-avm, %il thrilled use with emotios un 
speakable. If I speak extravayantly, I also 
speak faithfally, and of & mental delirium eom- 
pletely absorbing. . 

But this was merely the beginning of my en- 
thrallment. Sleeping or waking, my visions were 
now of one bright pres¢énce—and this Salome. 
Accident, or mote freqnehtly, design, broaght-us 
daily together. I strove not to conceal from my- 
self, nor from others, the fact that my life had 
found its one grand master-passion—love for the 
beautiful countess. I know not hew to account. 
for the perfect submission under which I acted, 
unresisting as it was, unless updn the principle of . 
that magnetiém to which I have befere alluded. 
I was passively fettered iato a servitade mote 
grateful than ever before blessed a human fea 
tare. Thé blush, the trembling ef the lip, thé 
downcast eye, with witch at length Salotie con- 
fessed her love, were dé betdlds te confirm and 
prociaini my happiness. Never, never had it 
entered into my firmagidiation to conceive that 
stich happiness was contained apen esitth, as I 
experiecriced in thdt xtomieet. We were married 
without a week’s delxy, m#@ retiring ftom thé 
great world of Paris to a suburban villa, Where 
Salomd had sdinetimes résorted, we preptfed to 
fulfil together our anticipations of wedded biiss. 
Our acquaintances iti the city were few ; friends 
we neither sought nor desired ; we wete best sat> 
isfied to discard éverything that miight have in- 
truded upon the delightful harmony of oir ins 
tercourse, and to live in aad for each other. And 
if I linger ovér these days of uiialloyed hupp!- 
ness, it is becanse theit rensembesnce is'so strony 
as to become almost part and parcel of the sab 
stunce of the mind itself. 

I have sad that I was perfeetly happy; but 
perhaps there sliould-be here wade a sniyio res- 
efvation: Sven ucthts carly ‘day; I cine somient 
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o ber to have scent at tittits, shades of sadnets steal 


over the face of my wife, seemingly denoting the 
presence of troubleor fear. Yet, when I tender- 
ly questioned her as to the cause of her emotion, 
ehe would again recall; with an effort, the bright- 


ness to her eyes, and scatter my surmiises by & 


livht, joyous laugh. Once, in particular, I saw 
her, when she must have thought no eye was ob- 
serving her. She sat leaning hér face upon her 
hand ; tears trickled over her cheek, and het lips 
trembled convulsively. The next instant her 
head was bowed into her lap, herform swayed to 
ard fro like a willow, and bitter sighs of agony 


welled up from her breast. In an instant I was’ 


by her side, kneeling afd clasping her in my 
arms. She looked up, her head fell upon my 
bosom, and a torrent of teare fell from her eyes. 
For « moment, neither of us contd speak. As 
for me, I knew not what to fear; thougtits of 
impending evil flitted darkly through thy brain, 
and some great sorrow seemed about to ovér- 
whelm me. Her vdice, as she recovered from ficr 
agitation, first aroused hre: 

“Forgive my weakness, Ethel.’ And her 
white arms were wound more closely about my 
neck. “It is nothing which should éause either 
of as to fear. Let me kedp my dotret, foolish as 
itis. I will forget it and be happy again.” 

“You love me, Salome *” 

. “Tf I theaght you doubted it for atr instant, I 
could take imy life. Love you, Ethel? Better, 
my beloved, than yott cati ever know f° 
, The words were spoken t at inexpressitly 
tender voice. They chased away all doubts; I 
kissed her, and was once more happy. 

11.—THE DEMON. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the seseealg 
manner. of my introduction to Salome, and upon 
those things that wete most notable daring the 
first month of our married life, at the delightful 
little villa where we had sectuded ourselves, sim- 
ply because I have deemed it necessaty that they 
should properly precede the narrative of she in 
credible events at which I have now arrived. 
‘These are occufrentes which are shrouded in 
mystery stit. Lonely and heartbroken, for 
twenty years I have misetably brooded over this 
fearful enigma, and vainly—the misfortane which 
has blinded me, I cannot comprehend. 

But let me recur to my story. I¢ was upoh a 
sultry, oppressive afternoon of summer. All 
the neighborhood seemed resting under the dull, 
drowsy influence of the heat. There was hatdly 
asbdund ora stir of life about the villa; Salome, 
as I supposed, was in her room, in another part 
of the house, awd I was alone in the drawing 
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room. I thad Been lyitig at full-length upon! de 
sofa, reading ¢ favorite author; but as the first 
insensibility of sleep overcame me, the volume 
feif ftom my hand, ant I closed my cyes in a 
doze, which séon strengthened into sleep, deep 
and unconscious. 

Hiéw long this’ slumber lasted, Ihave no mearts 
of knowing. When I did awake, it was with a 
sudden thrill and shodder which ran through 
every nerve of my body.: The transition from 
aluriber to wakefulness was instantaneous—pro- 
diced ‘by a sudden and inexplicable conviction 
of danger, which sped with lightning-like rapiity 
through my mental befhg, éven while I slept. I 
awoke ; and‘as I still Iny upon the sofa, my eyes 
fell tpon the object which must have filled the 
very atrnosphere around me with the breath of 
altirm. 

I¢ wags an object frightful and hideous in the 
highest degree, standing in the doorway, amf 
glaring upon me with the eye of a basilisk—-the 
figure of an old hag, tall and bony, clad in tatters, 
afr repeflant with all the accompaniments which 
wickedness gives‘ fo: age; while in her lung, 
skinny fingers, she clutched a gleaming knife! 
For s fall mintite she stood thus, actually gloat- 
ing over the with: her evil eye, like a very fiend; 


| and sicketring with the very apprehension of dat- 


ger which had seized me, I lay powerless; bound 
in the fastixation of her dreadful presence. I 
was ts hetpiens as-if bound with cords ; with all 
my frantic exertions, F could not move a muscle. 
Fitrally, in my efforts, I uttered « faint cry, and 
at the sound the heg started fiercely towards me 
In an instant she was bending over me, I contd 
feel her hot brexth upon m'y cheek, and the glitter © 
of the upteised kitife flashed i my eyes. Break- 
ing, with one mighty effert, the inffnence which 
had thus far rendered the powetrless, I caught her 
hand as it descended; driving the weapon with a - 
true aim to my’ heart. The blow was arrested 

bately in time; an@ snatching away the knife, I 

sprang up fo grapple with my assailant. But 

she was already defeated—turning, with a yell of 
rage, she fled from the room. She had but fair- 

ly disappeared wien I reached the door in the 

pursalt, when tny feet were arrested as I met my 

wife ih the doorway, face to face. Recoiling in 

sarpnee, I exctaimed:: 

‘Good heavens, Saldme —she cannot have 
harmed you! - Whereis she? Which way did : 
she go??? 

“‘ She, Ethel—whorn can yon mean?” she 
asked, with an inflection of surprise. 

That infernal hag, who would have mardered 
me | on) pee foe ee he ee 
motnent.’”’ 
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- Salome shook her head incredaleusly. Pase- 
img rapidly to the outer door, I loaked out, and 
then made a circuit of the house and out-build- 
ings. Not yet convinced, I returned to the house 
and thoroughly searched every apartment, and 
still no living creature could be seen! Half- 
doubting my own existence I descended again 
to the drawing-room, revolving this unaccount- 
able occurrence in my thoughts. That Salome 
must have met the hag, whoever sbe might be, 
bad the latter escaped by the duor,.as I was con- 
fident she had done, I was well satisfied; that 
she was not in the house, I was as weil assured ; 
and that she had time to spirit herself out of 
sight during the few seconds in which I spoke 
with my wife, I knew was impossible. Where, 
then, was she? The whole transaction had oc- 
cupied not more than five minutes, and this in 
broad daylight, and yet I was never. before so 
sorely bewildered. It was inexplicable. 

Salome was in the drawing-room when I re- 
turned. In a few hurried and excited words, I 
related to her all that had happened. She was 
paxfectly calm, savo a slight trémbling of the lips, 
and smiling as I paused, she said : 

“You have dreamed .a frightful dream, my 
dear Ethel, and seen a frightful apparition. Do 
not, I entreat of yqu, sleep upon your back in 
the daytime.” 

“‘ You disbelieve it, then ?’’ I exclaimed, warm- 
ly. ‘But mysteriour as this strange affair sare- 
ly is, I will always affirm that it was not a dream, 
bute terrible actuality. And look—as I live, 
here is the very knife with which she menaced 
me |” 

The weapon still lay upon ‘ie sofa, where it 
had fallen during the scuffle ; and holding it up, 
Lexhibited it to Salome. An instant pallor 
whitened her cheeks, and as J saw that she was 
about to fall, I hastened ta support her. 

“O God, this is terrible !”’ she murmured, and 
‘almost immediately lapsed inte unconsciousness. 
Placing her upon the sofa, I called her attend- 
ant, and then left the raom. Mystery seemed te 
accumulate upon mystery. Why was it that my 
wife had exhibited such emotion upon beholding 
the knife? Was it merely because the certainty 
of my miraculous escape from a most deadly 
peril was thus forcibly brought home to her? 
These and a hundred other questions I .asked 


myself, but left them all unangwered. The whole. 


occurrence was 60 clouded with doubt, and yet 
80 startling in. its: nature, as..to threw me into a 
fever of painful anxiety. 

iGradually, imperceptibly, as 1 pondered io 
secret upon these matters, 1 was startled to dis- 
cover that my thoughts had wandered entizely 
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from the mysterious hag, and her fiendish design, , 
and were fixed intently upon the conduct of my 
wife. And though, in the agony which the dis- 
covery caused, I endeavored to pluck the strange 
suspicion from my heart, I was forced to the 
conviction that Salome knew, in whole or in 
part, what had happened in the drawing-room, 
when she met me at the door! 

True, I arrived at this conviction by no process 
of reasoning ; but the conviction was absolute, 
nevertheless. . It was gained purtly by reflecting 
upon her actions upon this occasion; partly, 
and which I am compelled to add, by the thought 
of her unaccountable emotion exhibited upon, 
other occasions, which I have before alluded to; 
and quite as much by the suspicion, perfectly 
shadowy and intangible, but which I had formed. 
and directed towards Salome. In short, there 
was no certainty ; I merely entertained a base- 
less presentiment. 

In an hourI again sought my wife. Neither 
of us alluded to the events of the afternoon; I 
refrained from doing so, because I saw that she 
was still agitated. Yet her smile was never 
more sweet, nor her manner more endearing ; 
and once she placed her arm about my neck, and 
softly whispered the words which I had once 
asked her : 

‘* You love me, Ethel ?” 
Doubt and suspicion coull not withstand 
those tender, pleading accents ;. and I answered | 
with words of devotion such as brought the 
smnile back to her face, and yet, alas, what an 

enigma was here ! 
* # * * 

It was several days subsequent to that of my 
adventure which J have described. Both Salome 
and myself had retired to our chamber, at the 
villa, fur, the night. Sleepleas and nervous, I 
was lying in deep thought, with my eyes half- 
closed, while Salome lay by my side, apparently 
in a serene sleep. The room would have been 
dark, but for the starlight which faintly illumin-. 
ated it, revealing the pictures and furniture in- 
distinctly. . 

A. alight noise startled me—the first sound 
that had broken the silence for an hour. With- 
out moving, or further unclosing my eyes, I lis- 
tened in breathless apprehension. Of late, the. 
slightest of sounds was. sufficient to arouse my 
attention. 

Slowly, bat perfectly distinct, a human fignre 
now rose between me .and the wall. Standing 
almost erect, it turned its face towards me, and 
again I saw the fiendish flash of that, basilisk 
eye; the mystasions hag was before me! Hardly 
daring to breathe, J awaited her movements. 
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A pitcher, containing water, which my thirst 
often required upon summer nights, stood upon 
a stand at the head of the bed; and procuring a 
small vial, the hag emptied its contents, which 
seemed to be a white powder, into the pitcher. 
This done, she shook it, as if to dissolve the 
powder with tho water. 


The meaning of these movements flashed upon | 


me with the certainty of revelation; I needed no 
explanation. Springing to the floor, I made 
one wild grasp at the fiend who had thus again 
sought to murder me. Shaking’ herself firee 
from my hands, she fied—where or whither, I 
know not, for she disappeared so instantaneously 
as to defy pursuit. I staggered towards the bed, 
recoiling in quick and specchless horror—Salome 
was not there! No, nor was she in the room, 
though she had been lying by my side not a 
rsoment before. 

Bat while I still stood in the mittdle of the 
floor, gazing with terror and dismay from the 
spot where I had last seen the hag, to the empty 
bed, the chamber-duor softly opened, and Salome 
efitered, habited in her night-robe. I turned 
upon her with fierce and stern words. _ 

‘““Woman, where have you been—and why did 
you leave this room ?” I asked. 

“Do not reprove me, Ethel,” was her half- 
frightened reply. ‘I must have been walking 
in my sleep.” 

-“ Balome, are you deceiving me? God pity. 
me, this must be a fearful dream! Tell me, 
woman, temptress, have you leagued ia 
with evil spirits to destroy me ?” 

Again I saw her face grow as white as the 
drifts of winter ; without a word or cry she fell 
senseless at my feet. Raising her up, I carried 
her to the’open window, and exposed her: face 
and neck to the cool evening air. With a leng- 
drawn, painfal respiration, she unclosed her eyes, 
and as they rested upon my face, her arms tight- 
enéd around my netk, and her emotion found 
relief in great sobs and tears ofanguish. 

*Q, Ethel, Ethel, my husband,” were her al- 
most inarticulate words, “this agony will destroy 
mo! Would that I might die fer yeu, und end 
this wretched, miserable life! Trust’ me, dear 
Ethel, and love me, if you can, for I am way 
of it.’” 

“Pell me then, Salome--” | 


“No, no—O, merciful God, ask me nothing P’” 


With a shudder of terror which thrilled me as 
deeply ax it did her, she closed: her eyes and con- 
cealed her face in my bosom. And until mor 
ing I held her thus, as I might have held an in- 
fant. Occasionally she would start in her sleep, 
muttering confused words; and through. the 
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night her slumbers were broken and fitful.— 


In the morning I carefully analyzed the con- 
tents of the pitcher; my examination, revealed: 
the startling and significant fact, that sufficient 
strychnine had been mingled with the water to-. 
cause the deaths of ten men. And this was the 
draught that had been prepared for mo! 





III.—THE REVKLATION OF DEATH 

The villa where we had passcd su inany happy 
hoars, had grown hateful and irkeome to me; I 
longed to seek peace and rest in some other land. 
I mentioned my desire to my wife; she concurred 
passively. And when I added the remark, 
“We may be happier elsewhere, she smiled a 
sad, dreary smile. It was as if phe had spoken 
the words, “ no hope !” 

Tho next year was passed beneath English 
skies. Yet, had we compassed the world fora, 
place of rest, we might not have found a spot 
where the demon could not follow. And though 
there were intervals when for a time ita influence 
seemed to fail, and something like the old love 
camé back to Salome and me, yet the coming of 
the hag-fiend was not less certain. My nights 
were passed without slecp, and daybreak found 
me weak and faint. My life, indeed, seemed 
now reduced to a single study; how I could best 
defend myself from the demoniac efforts which 


. were aimed so perseveringly at my destruction. 


Innamerable times I saw the hag, haunting my 
bedside, dogging my footsteps, and employing 
every art which its demon-nature could invent, 
to ensnare me. And more than once | escaped 
death as narrowly as a the occasion of our 
first meeting. 

‘Time passed. on,.and the restlessness of my 
troubled spirit desired achange. Keckless of the 
consequences, since no change of location could 
shield us from the termentor, I proposed a return 
to our villa, in France. Salome gave a willing 
consent; she seemed latterly to depend on me 
for her very powers of volition. She clang to 
me like a terrified child, and seemed never te feel 
secure when absent from my arms. 

Once more, then, we were at the villa. All 
seemed as when we left it, quiet and peaceful; 
and I sighed.as I thought bow happily two lives _ 
not cursed by fute might be passed here. Bitter 
was the reflection ; but from it sprang into be- 
ing a sudden energy which I had not aoe 
known. | 

“This happiness may yet ey "I savacaiy 
soliloquized. ‘If this evil spirit can by any poe- 
sibility, and by human hands, be exorcised and 
slain, I will do the work. I may triumph yet, 
spite of this long suffering and misery.” 
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“I strove to be as wakeful as ever, that night, 
but nature at last asserted herself within me. 
Dozing between sleep and watchfulness, the for- 
mer at last overcame me. Only observing that 
Salome was slumbering safely by my side, I 
closed my eyes and was soon lost in sleep. 

Suddenly I awoke, recalled to sense by a feel- 
ing of strangling and suffocation, well-nigh 
overpowering. I was pinioned down, as if by a 
pondrous weight; my throat was compressed 
with the grasp of a vice; a hot breathing seared 
my cheek, and two glaring eyes burned from the 
darkness. The flend was again upon me; and 
now, as it seemed, for a final struggle! But as 
for me, I was unable to resist; my breath came 
feebly, and I was growing weak and faint. The 
moment must have been nity last, had I not re- 
membered that my pistol lay beneath my head. 
With a painful struggle I succeeded in reaching 
it, and the next instant it was discharged full in- 
to the breast of the hag! Her hold relaxed, and 
she fell sideways across my body, the blood bub- 
bling from the wound. 

’ As my strength returned, I raised the body, in 
ofder to free myself from its weight, and it was 
while thas engaged, that the form and face be- 
came fully exposed to the light of the lamp which 
burned upon the stand. Heaven and earth—was 
. Idreaming—and could this last astounding dis- 
covery be a reality? For there, slowly bleeding 
to désth in my arma, I discovered, not the hag 
whom I had thought to destroy, but Salome, 
my wife! 

And she died, there, and in my embrace, but 
not before I had learned the fearful story which 
this tragedy concluded. It was, briefly, that she 
‘was possessed of two individualities, one repre- 
sented by Salome, and the other by the hag. 
Withont the action of her will, sho was trans- 
formed into an entirely different being, possess- 
ing attributes and passions as fiendish and hate- 
ful, as her own were good and lovely. And 
thts—horrible thought !—this, while she wept and 
prayed in secret, that this devilish transforma- 
tion which had thus cast its awful blight over 
both her life and mine, might be forever broken ! 
Thete she lay, smiling in the sublime beauty of 
déath, while I strove to warm her cold lips with 
kisses. I had slain the demon, but with it, such 
an angel as this earth may never more behold ! 

Let me pause; my brain is sick and weary 
with these crushing thoughts. I might relate the 
dying words with which she blessed me, and how 
tenderly she looked upon me, even as the light 
faled forever from her eyes; but I must forbear. 
This is my story; I have told it, and my heart 
bleeds anew ! ® # * * 
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There are two faces forever haunting my 
dreams ; one, hateful with all dark, withering 
passions—the other, glorious as a seraph’s vision 
of beanty. And amid the shadows of this dark 
life-mystery, I can receive one ray of light, cher- 
ished in my inmost heart—the memory of the 
loved, the lost, the sainted Salome ! 
° ED 

A DAMP FESTIVAL. 

On the 12th of April, the last day of the Bar- 
man yeas, Mr. Johnson and myself were invite? 
to bear a part in as that is aniversally 
tised throughout the Burman dominions on the 
concluding day of their annual cycle. To wash 
away the impurities of the past, and commence 
the new year free from stain, the women on this 
day are accustomed to throw water on every man 
os meet, ane the rain ee the privilege of re- 

ng—a license which, as you may imagine, 
gives rise to a eal of fun, Sarticalarl 
amongst the young women, who, armed with 
long syringes and flagons, endeavor to throw 
water over any man who passes, and in return 
receive the water with perfect good humor. But 
you must be told that dirty water must not be 
thrown, nor masta man or bay his hands 
upon a woman or girl; moreover, if a woman 
declines to take part in the sport, she must not 
be molested, for it is taken for granted she is ill 

Well, on the 13th of April, about one hour 
before sundown, we went to the house of the gov- 
ernor, and found his wife had provided to give 
us a damp reception, for in the hall there were 
rows of water jars, with bowls and ladles read 
to hand. Upon entering the hall, we were eac 
presented with a bottle of rose-water, a little of 
which we poured into the hands of the governor 
who sprinkled it over his own vest of fine flowe 
muslin. The lady then made her appearance at 
the door, giving us to understand that she did 
not mean to join in the sport herself, but made 
her daughter, a pretty child in the arms of a 
nurse, pour from a golden cup some rose-water, 
mixed with sandal wood, first over her father and 
then over us. This was the si for the com- 
anion ears Pe — ich we were pre- 

by bei ressed in white vestments. 
hoes Aiton young women then rushed into 
the hall from the inner apartments, and surro.nd- 
ing the- governor, myself, and Mr. Johnson, del- 
uged us without mercy, and, of course, langhing 
heartily if we ap at all distrossed by the 
water une in our faces. At length, all parties 
being tired, and spl daria ‘drenched, wé went 
home to c our elpthes, and in the way niet 
many damseels who would willingly have re 
newed the sport, had they receiv Seong 
ment from us; bat truly we had had sufficient for 
that day, especially as it came from antagonists 
whom politeness prevented our ing m full. 
When we had changed our clothes, we returned 
to the govornor’s, and were entertained with a 








dance and a puppet show till the early hour of 
morning.— White Elephant. By William 
Daiten. : 

WILD FLOWERS. 


Wearied Infante on earth's gentle breast— 
In every nook the little feld-flowers ale 
Sm E. B. Lrrron. 
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forrara.] 
DIED LAST NIGHT! 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


‘Died last night! a sunny, fair-haired child, 
A mother’s firstborn, wildly worshipped one, 
Whose little grave casts shadows o’er her path, 
Which the bright sunshine never can outrun; 
Whose little hand bright links of love hath brought, 
With sunny brow and witching smile, her darling one! 


Died last night! while maiden grace and loveliness, 

And fresh and guileless purity its blessed sunshine shed 
O’er her young heart, and lighted all. the way, 

And fell in rippling glory o’er her bright young head, 
So sinless and so pure, that a kind angel came 

And wrote her name among the early dead. 


Died last night! in manheod’s stalwort prime, 
Ere age hath wrought one shadow on his polished brow; 
Ere slackened pulse or sluggish blood betrayed 
‘The faintest shadows of the well-kept vow 
Which Time hath registered, but which he cludes, 
_ By going in his perfect manhood now, 


‘Died last night!—the early morning bells 
‘Chimed out on the still air his ripened years; 
His palsied limbs bathed in immortal youth: 
His silvered locks a glory-wreath appears— 
And casts a holy radiance o’er the upturned face, 
‘Unquenched by floods of bitter, burning tears! 
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A LEGEND OF SORRENTO CASTLE, 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


A peer bay window in the west.room of the 
Castle del Sorrento held two figttres, that showed 
clear and distinct in the bright rays of a clear 
October moon. One was ofa youthful cavalier, 
with a profusion of dark eurls. shading an olive 
brow and cheek. The other was that of a fair- 
haired girl, whose white arms and hands looked 
still whiter in the moonlight, and whose soft 
low tones contrasted strangely with the passion- 
ate voice of the youth. 

“Tt is in vain, Julio,” she said, softly. “My 
grandfather has threatened me with imprison- 
ment in the lowest cell of the castle, if Ido not 
receive the count asmy husband: I am watched 
momentarily by that horrid Montani whom my 
grandfather employs, I believe, expressly, be- 
cause I dislike him so much; and whom I have 
only eluded, now because he believes me fast 
asleep in my chamber.” 

_‘SAnd there is no hope, Armida?” 

“ None, Julio. This hour must be our fare- 
well. Think of me sometimes in the lonely cell 
to. which I am doomed ; for, believe , me, I will 
never marry theeount.” , 
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“ Nor shall the cell be your portion, dearest! 
Trust me, I will find some way to help you 
avoid it.” 

“Ah, Julio, you know not the resolute charac- 
ter of my grandfather. Once determined upon A 
matter, he will move heaven and earth to accom- 
plish his wishes. It was so with my poor moth- 
er, whom he married to a man older than himself; 
and I feel sure ‘het already the chain is tighten- 
ing around me.’ 

She looked up mournfully into his eyes, with 
such an expression of keen, unmitigated anguish 
at that moment, that Julio’s heart was more 
deeply touched by her sorrow than by his own. 
It was a hard fate indeed, that of a sweet, child- 
ish thing like Armida, with no alternative from 
a prison, save that of marrying an old and dis- 
agreeableman. For Count Luani was of astern, 
unyielding and dictatorial disposition; and Ar- 
mida knew how unceasing would be his wateh 
upon her very words and looks. Better a hutin 
the Alpine solitudes, with Julio Adimari, than 
the splendid palace of Luani with its morose and 
selfish master, 

Armida’s grandfather, the Count Carafi, had 
become very poor from some cause unknown. to 
the public or even his own family. Men whis- 
pered that the confidential servant, Montani, held 
s rod above his head for some deed committed 
long ago ; and that the drain upon the old man’s 
estates found its way into the pockets of Montani. 
It was well-known that the latter held a sharp 
oversight upon Armida, and that he was eager 
that she should marry the rich old count who 
claimed her hand upon the strength of her grand- 
father’s promise. _ 7 

Years ago, the Count Carafi, ina moment of 
uncontrollable rage and jealousy, had killed one 
who had been his bosom friend, but who had 
crossed him in an affair very near to his heart. 
Montani was the only witness to the deed which 
was performed in the dark forest belonging .to 
the Donati castle, where Montani was keeper, 
The count succeeded by dint of extravagant 
promises, in whiling him away from the Donati, 
and securing himin his own service ; but he had 
in turn become Montani’s slave. Knowing that 
he could at any time bring him to ignominy, he 
was forced to submit to the most galling and 
humiliating restraints from his own servant. 


_Montani knew his advantage and _ pursued it 


without mercy. The scheme of marrying. the 
young Armida to the count originated whol 
with him, Carafi’s purse was running low, 

the estate was already heavily saddled with = 
Montani’s hopes of obtaining money in future, 
were at a low “ebb ; when suddenly the Count 
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Luani appeared, to raise his drooping spirits by — 


‘faMing in love with the grandchild of his, friend. 


Already had Armida’s heart been touched by — 


the mute devotion displayed in the countenance 
of Julio Adimuri. Both young in years, and 
timid -from the strict seclusion in which they had 
“lived, they exchanged no word of love, until the 
terriblc announcement of her grandfuther’s 
wishes sent Armida, pale and tearful, to con- 
sult her only friend, how best to avoid the com- 
ing evil. This interview disclosed to them the 
state of their own and each other’s hearts; and 
for awhile they lost sight of their unhappiness ; 
but at the meeting above recorded, Armida’s ap- 
prehensions could not be concealed ; Count Carafi 


having that morning threatened to confine ber | 


until she was willing to submit to his decision. 
Montani had desired him to do this; and the poor 
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doubtful. Armida looked out of the window. 
The small crescent moon showed her a lake be- 
neath the tower. There was no way of escape, 
and she wuuld probably see no one but the hate- 
ful Montani—perhaps not for months. Of one 
thing she was certain. Julio would be watching 
the castle, and she could at least place her. light 
where he conld see her figure, as she moved 
about the room. The tower wns at the extreme 
western end of the castle, while the count inhabit- 
ed the eastern part. . Even in the day time, she 
could be seen ; for the tower was 60 high that no 
precaution had been taken to have the windows 
grated ; and it was so small that there would not 
have been sufficient light without burning a lamp 
all duy, had there been any bars. 

Stern as was the Count Carafi, the thought of 
‘his grandchild shut up in this dreary place wor- 


old cvount, haunted by his crime and hunted ried and oppressed him. Contrary to Montani’s 
down by his implacable enemy, had consented to . advice, he visited ber and tried to persuude her 


employ any means to bring Armida to terms, 
that Montani’s avarice might suggest. 


to do as he wished in regard to the Count Luani. 
Hud Armida been at first disposed to listen, 


It was evening when Montani himself led | there was an object at that moment meeting her 
Armida to the tower which he had graciously | | view that would have effectually prevented her. — 
substituted for the lower cell which he had A bout was upon the lake, and her beart told her 


threatened. 
to’go with her himself; his heart was not yet dead 
to emotions of tenderness, and he could not in- 
flict upon his child the punishment which he had 
consented should be the penalty for her disobe- 
dience. The thought of her mother, whose 
young life bad been sacrificed to the same insa- 
tiable avarice, arose to his mind, and he left the 
castle to avoid hearing the cries which he im- 
agined she would raise in her pfogress to her 
prison. 

He had mistaken her epirit. To all Montani’s 
taunts, she preserved a dinified silence, and on 
reaching ths rvom, she pushed away, the arm 
that would have guided ber in, and entered with 
the step of a princess. ‘wo or three hours had 
added years to Armida’s experience. She was 
no longer a child—but a woman whom suffering 
had made stronger and more mature. She look- 
ed around the room, to which a small lamp gave 
a feeble light. A table on which it stood, held a 
jar of water and a baeket of thin cakes. The 
count had pleaded with Montani for a little fruit, 
but he had failed to provide it. He had no idea 
of making her abode more comfortable than 
could be helped; and his low mind conceiveds 
that Armida cou'd be touched by things of mere 
personal gratification. 

A small couch was the only bed provided for 
her; and this was hard enough to suit the strict- 
est anchorire. There was 4 bragier, in which 
coals wore smouldering ; ; but the warmth was 


Her grandfather could not endure : that the fisherman who guided its oars’ was 


| Julio himeelf. Trembling lest her grandfather 


| 





should recognize him, or Montani’s ceaseless 
Vigilance detect his disguise, she forbore making 
the signal which she doubted not he was seeking 
from her; and, when, after rowing several times 
across the lake, he disappeared behind a cliff, she 
was rather gratified than disappointed, so great 
were her fears. It was something to have even 
this mute token of his love, and she knew that he 
would be there as often as prudence would war- 
rant him in coming. 

Fortunately she had a pencil and a piece of 
white cloth about her. She wrote a few brief 
words, wrapped it around a bit of light wood 
that would be likely to float, and dropped it in 
the lake. The fisherman looked up and caught 
it as it fell, for the boat was just then benesth 
her window. He pressed it to his lips in token 
that he knew the writer, and again shot away 
behind the cliff. The nextday he came aynin— 
but this time the pencil was bruken; though a 
telegraphic communication was opened through 
the hands that inspired confidence and Lope. 

When Mottani made his customary morn- 
ing visit, she was sitting always in the sume spot, 
her head leaning upon her hand and her face 
turned away from the window. She asked him 
for a pen and ink, and he, hoping that she was 
about to write her willingness to accede to their 
plans, anwittingly consented to furnish her with 
writing materials. The moment he was gone, 
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she commenced writing these words— Come by 
moonlight. I will be prepared to descend to 
you.” Throwing it into the lake and waiting to 
de assured that Jalio had read it, she fell on 
‘her knees and uttered a-fervent prayer for free- 
dom. 

The door suddenly opened, and Montani’s 
face looked in upon her. She started in dismay, 
feeling for a moment that even Julio was not 
safe cninst this man’s vengeful wrath. But 
this time his cunning was at fault, although he 
-had certainly heard the prayer she had uttered. 
Fortunately, he did not go to the window, for 
already Julio was holding the handkerchief in 
his hand, and she dreaded lest he should have 
been watched as he picked it up. 

“The ;oor, dear’ child!” said Julio, to him- 
self. ‘‘ Does she think it possible to come down 
to me from that high tower? But I will rescue 
her f-om her imprisonmeat, or die in the at- 
tempt !” 

The next day, a tall, brown gipsey made her 
appearance among the servants of Count Carafi, 
offering to tell their fortunes. Anyvhing out of 
the ‘common cource of their terribly dull and 
‘quiet life at the castle, was eagerly caught at; 
and even Montani did not object to having the 
woman taken to the servants’ hall and delivering 
her sage oracles. Among those assembled, was 
a@ little waiting maid who had often accompanied 
Armida on her oxcursions in the neighborhood. 
The child’s cyes were red with weeping: for her 
mistress’: confinement. ‘The gipsey very nat- 
urally deferred telling this girl’s fortune uutil the 
last, on account of ber being younger than the 
others ; and the older ones had hastened uway to 
compare notes upon whut she had told them, 
leaving little Alice and the gipsey entirely by 
themselves. Their conversation was carried on 
ina low tone. After a fuw brief words, the 
woman suid : 

“*Now do not start or show any agitation at 
what I say. Yuu love your mistress,do you not ?” 

Spite of her waruing, the gipsey saw that Alice 
trembled all over and was about to speak. 

“Hush! you will injure ber if you do not 
obey me. Do you wish to release her from her 
confinement ?”’ 

It was well that the face of Alice was turned 
away from the open door that separated the 
apartment from that in which the servants were 
now at work. Slie eagerly expressed her assent, 
and the ;;ipsey went on. 

“Are you admitted to her room ?”’ 

“* No, but please God, I shall see her to-nig 

“How ”’ 
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“<} dare not tel.” : 

“No harm shrill come to you. I, too, wish 
yoor mistress to be free. She was kind to me 
once, and I owe her jailer a grudge.” 

“ Her jailer ?” 

“Yes; Montani. He is her jailer, not her 
poor old grandfather. You see, Alice, that -I 
know all.. Now tell me, how you will manage to 
get to her ?” 

“Tam almost afraid; but I am dying to see 
her, and as you seem 60 friendly, perhaps 7a 
trust you.” 

“You may indeed.” 

“Well, then, 1 have concealed the duplicate 
' key of the tower. It was dropped by the count 
this murning, and 1-0, what have I been saf- 
ing a 

“Hash, my child. I, too, will confide in yoa. 
Meet me in the wood at noon, and I will tefl 
you wholam. Not another word !” 

‘Alice!’ shrieked the old housekeeper. 
‘Alice, come! It has tuken twice as long to 
tell your furtune as it did the rest. Come away 
to your work!” 

And Alice was obliged to go, and the gipsey 
soon disuppeared, leaviny the servants in amaze 
that she vid not contrive to steul even a chicken, 
as those of her tribe usually did when they came 
to the castle. 

Panctually, the little maid kept her ondha! 
ment ; but, to her surprise, no gipsey was there. 
But one met her there whom she was equally 
glad to see—tho Siguor Adimari; and to him 
she related her sorrows, her liopes and her fears, 
that the gipsey had deccived her. , 

“Nay, Alice, the gipsey istrae. I will pledge 
life and honor that she is so. Have you got the 
key 1?” 

“‘ Yes, signor, hero it is.”’ 

“Give it me then, my good girl, and have no 
fears. Now go, for you may be suspected.” 

Alice gathered the herbs which she had prome 
ised the housekeeper, and departed. How long 
were the hoars of that weury afternoon to the 
faithfal litde maid! Bat night cume at last, and 
she was summoned to await on Montnni, for he 
had assumed lo.dly state. She had becn hig 
attendant, thouyh a reluctant one, since Armida’s 
confinement. She had told this to Juiio, and he 
hed taken advantage of the circumstance, to give 
r a powder for Muntani’s wine, which he as 
sured her weuld do him no further harm than 
to make him slecp profoundly autil morning, 
At ten, the house wus still. Alice stole out of it, 
as Julio iiad directed her, and waited at a dis- 
tance. Then; as the eclves- from the old tower 
had died away, Annida, who wus holding her 
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nightly watch by the little window, ssw. Julio’s 
heat drawn up close to the castle wall beneath 
.her window, and long before she could plan what 
to do or how to communicate with him, the key 
was noiselessly turned in the lock and he stood 
-hefore her. Not a whisper passed between them, 
- ,athe moon faintly lighted their passage down 

phe winding stairs, and along the narrow strip of 
pathway to the river. The boat was soon rock- 
ing on the water, and then Armida threw off the 
.gipsey hood, in which he had enveloped her head 
and, for the first time, saw that Alice too was 
beside her. 





Montani slept soundly until his strange non- 

‘@ppearance set the household wondering. When 
he awoke, it was broad noon, and his first thought 
wasof Armida. He went instantly to the tower, 
and his rage ». not finding ber may not be 
described. 
_ The old count secretly rejoiced that she had 
escaped. He believed her safe, because Alice, 
too, was missing, and he felt assured that the 
little maiden had possessed herself of his key to 
free her mistress. He inwardly exulted that 
Montani could no longer touch him through the 
sufferings of his grandchild. 

Now he resolved to do what he ought long 
before to have done—to confess his long-ago 
crime at the feet of royalty, and rid himself of 
the incubus that had weighed upon him so long 
in the tyranny of Montani. . 

Committed so far back in the past, he readily 
found his pardon. ‘The dead man. hed no friends 
to revive the memory of the crime, or to require 
his life or liberty to appease vengeance; and 
xoyalty not only accorded a full and free pardon 
to the aged count, but also banished his tor- 
mentor to a distant shore. 

These tidings reached Julio and Armida in 
their hiding-place, end brought them baek to 
the home where Carafi’s heart was yearning for 
his lost child. Enough was left of his pos- 
sessions to make them all happy, although Mon- 
tani had done his best to rob and despoil. No 
one but little Alice ever suspected that the gip- 
sey fortune-teller was other than she seemed. 
Even the old cowat always believed that Alice 
planned the escape of her mistress. 

The Count Luani solaced himself with a more 
willing bride—one far more suitable to his agep 
and who brought him untold wealth to com- 
pensate for her want of beauty and intelligence. 





_ The picasantest things in the world are pleas- 
ant thoughts, and the greatest art in life is to 
have aa many of them as possible. 


A LEGEND QF: SQRBREWRO CASTILE. 


FAIRY STORIES. 


All a child wants at first is a “‘ story ;” abont 
good or bad people matters not—whether with 
or without a moral. Every impression must be 
conveyed in the broadest coloring and simplest 
outline. The Phe mind instinctively riluaes 
to perplex itself with nice distinctions of right 
and wrong. Brave little Jack attacking the cruel 
giants, Cinderella’s unkind sisters punished b 
acéing her exaltation, and, in fact, the 
tenor ef old-fashioned fairy lore, where all the 
bad people die miserably, and all the good people 
marry kings and queens, and live very happy to 
the end of their days,fuarnish as much m 
teaching as can be well taken in at the age of 
six or seven. And the intellectual, like the 
physical appetite is not a bad gauge of its own 
eapeey of digestion. Therefore, we cannot 
help suggesting that there may be some little 
mistake in the flood of moral and religious litere- 
jure with which our hapless infants are now 
overwhelmed ; here every incident is “ usefal 
applied,” and the virtuous and the wicked w 
about carefully labelled “ This is the good,” 
‘“‘ This is the bad ;” so that no child can possibly 
mistake one for the other. And, without wish- 
ing to blame a very well meaning class of educa- 
tors, it may fairly be questioned how far it is 
wholesome to paint children going about con- 
verting their fathers and mothers, and y 
saints of three-and-a-half prating confidentl 
about things which we are told, “the ange 
themselves desire to look into,” yet cannot or 
dare not. We ey confess that we should 
very much prefer “Jack the Giant Killer.” —Zhe 


Age of : 





HABITS. 

Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon 
the earth, the seemingly unimportant events of 
life succeed one another. As the snow gathers 

ther, so are our habits formed. No single 
flake that is added to the pile produces a sensifle 
change. No single action creates, however it 
exhibit, a man’s character; but as the tempest 
hurls the avalanche down the mountain, and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so pas- 
sion, acting upon the elements of mischicf which 
rnicious habits brought together by impercepti- 
le accutoulation, may overthrow the edifice of 
rath and virtue.—Herder. 





PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 

Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding 
hot.—Death 1s the only master who takes his ser- 
vants without a character.—Content is the mother 
of good digestion.—When pride and poverty 
marry ena their children are want and 
crime.— Where hard work kills ten, idleness kills 
a hundred men.—Folly and pride walk side by 
side.—He that borrows binds himself with his 
neighbor’s. repe.~—He that is too good for good 
advice, is too good for his neighbor’s company.— 
Friends and photographs never flatter.— Zhe 
Modern Esop. 





SYMPATHY. 
The heart that bieeds 
From any stroke of fate, or human wrongs, ; 
Loves to disclose iteelf, that listeni 
May drop a healing tear upon the wound.—Muasos 


THs FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


Gather © rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time fs still a-fy ID ee 
smniles to-day, 





And this same flower that 
To-morrow will be dying.— Hzraicx. 
cee 
Root-grafting Roses. 

The process of root-grafting roses may now be perform- 
ed, and it is the best method of increasing the hybrid 
perpetuals, though it may be safely practised with all 
roses. The roots generally used are those of the manetti, 
and splice or plain grafting the mode most practised. 
Prepare clean pieces of root about one finch, or an inch 
and s half long ; pare off a thin slice amoothly at one end, 
to which the graft, prepared in a similar manner, must be 
adjusted. Apply the two surfaces, taking care to have 
the edges, or at least one edge, coincide; hold firmly with 
the thumb and finger until strongly tled with cotton twist; 
then smear with grafting composition, or common graft- 
ing paper coated with a mixture of tallow, beeswax and 
resin, such as is employed in fruit-tree root-grafting; {n- 
sert the grafta in pans of sandy loam, and place in a 
gentle bottom heat. 


‘Phe Chrysanthemum. 

The chryeanthemum ie the pride of the amateur’s gar- 
Gen; it is a flower easy of culture, and within the means 
of all. It grows by the cottager’s porch and in the rich 
man’s conservatory. It is used to form the bridal wreath, 
as well as the villager’s nosegay. Gold is not its prevail- 
ing color now as ofold. We have delicate white, soft yel- 
low, pleasing lilse, ee ny eee eae 
shades of these. 





Soil for Flower-Beds. 

The soil for flower-beds should be neither too light nor 
too heavy. If too sandy, though the plants will come 
forward rapidly, yet in our hot dry summer weather they 
will require too frequent watering. If too heavy, it will 
be troublesome to work, and will be apt to cake and hard- 
en after rain. For manuse, leaf mould, rotted sods and 
eharcoal dust are excellent. 


Verbenas. 

The seeds of verbenas are 8 long time germinating— 
sometimes a month, but they are pretty sure to come up. 
Sow in pots in the house, covering the seeds with a very 
Httle earth, early in the spring. They can be transplant- 
ed into the garden as early as any verbenas grown ip hot- 
houses. If they do well, they will bloseom in July. 





\ 
Bdging for Flower-Borders. 
The very neatest edging for flower-borders in a small 
garden is box. Great pains should be taken in keeping 
it evenly clipped, as severe formality is abedlute necessary 
in box edgings. No old-fashioned garden was ever thought 
eomplete without its neat boundary rows of box. 


The Dielytra Spectabilis. 

This elegant flower is fast becoming a universal fhvorite. 
It was introduced from Japan eta England, about ten 
years ago. As it forms s fieshy or tuberous root-stock, it 
ie very easily propagated by division o- cuttings. 


‘ 


Birds’ Bye. 

This little plant, the botanical name f which is primula 
farinosa, is very pretty, and should bs cultivated in soil 
which bass sarge proportion of peat, and kept moist. 
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Arranging a Garden. 

It ie frequently found that in small gardens, and par- 
ticularly those walled im, ome part of it gets very litth 
sun; perhaps one of the walls gets none; scéroely any- 
thing does well near that wall. It is a goof plan to make 
the principal path near that wall. In this case a little 
border, not more than a foot wide, should be made foe 
the purpose of planting ivy or climbing roses, or anything 
to cover the wall, and next that the path; the edging to 
the path should be London pride, thrift, or white Arabis. 
The other part of the garden which the sun reaches 
should be flowerbeds for things which cannot thrive 
without ft. 


Influence of Flowers. 

Why does not every one have a geranium. 8 rose, 8 
faschia, or some other flower, in the window? It is very 
cheap, mext.ta nothing, if you raise it from seed or slip, 
and itis beauty and a companion. As charming Leigh 
Hunt says, ‘‘It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links 
you with nature and innocence, and is something to love. 
If i¢ cannot love you in return, it cannot hate you; it 
cannot utter a hateful thing even for negtecting it, for 
though it is all beauty, it has no vanity; and living, es it 
does, purely to do you good, and afford you pleasure, how 
can you neglect it?’ 


Timely Hints. 

Never work with bed tools. The difference between 
the work done in a month would buy s set of new ones. 
Have a place for every tool and never leave one out of its 
place. Never fill a pot se full of sell but that it may hold 
water enough to go through it; every pot should have an 
inch of space above the compost. Never grow a bad 
variety of anything if you can help it. It takes the 
same room and wants the same attention as a good one. 
Cover all seeds with at least their own thickness of soil, 
bat as some gote washed eff, you must allow for it. 


Bee Larkspurs. 

The bee larkspur hae become a very large family, called 
delphintam:; of this-cas of the best is delptiinium forme- 
sum. The seed of this sown when-asters and stocks erd 
sown, and similarly treated, will bloom the first year. 
The flowers are large and biocom in spikes, the color in- 
tense bine, the licight about a foot. It is the richest of 
ali perennials fer the open border; the roots part for im 
eresss, but oe See proved, 6 opmaer eas ero 
up more splices. 


German Asters. 

German asters should be raised in a hotbed in February 
or March, pricked out when the plants have two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the open garden in May, 
where they will make a very fine appearance in September 
and October. They should be grown in light rich soll. or 
in loam and thoroughly rotten dung. 

Whitlavis Grandifiora._ 
This flower is appreciated wherever it ts cultivated. It 
has s profusion of rich blue bell-chaped flowers, and 
blooms perpetually, beginning when the plants are but 
four or five inches high and continuing all the summer 

and autumn. 


Lily of the Valley. 
This delicate and fragrant ‘le flower requires rather 
8 moist soil, which should be tc:srably light. The plant 
ia increased by dividing the roma, which are very numer- 
ous; and though it is generallys apposed to like the shade, 
yet it will not flower well unless ¢ has plenty of light. 
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Curious Matters. 


Preserves. 
It is not generally known that at Coppet, on the Lake 


of Geneva, the residence of the late Madame de Stael. and 
her father and mother, the celebrated Monsieur and Mad- 
ame Necker, the latter are not there buried, but preserved 
in a huge vat of spirits of wine. The curious, and they 
are not few, rush there to sge this most painful as well as 
most disagreeable of sights. It was so much the desire of 
Monsieur Necker that he and his wife should be pickled 
in this strange manner, that, fearing his own family 
might not carry out his wishes, he left a certain sam to 
“be paid yearly to the town for the support of a certain 
‘quantity of spirits of wine for that purpowe The vat is 
placed in the grounds dtose to the house, ahd partially 
hid by trees, which his grandson, Monsieur le Baron’ de 
Btael, had planted round {t. 





Anecdotes of Beards. 

Among the curiows anecdotes of beards, the oddest is 
that told of the eminent John Mayo, a painter, at the 
court of Charles V., whose beard was so long that he 
could stand upon it. This cataract of hair he kept tled 
up with ribbons to his button-holes, sometimes unfasten- 
ing at the emperor’s wish, opening the doors and windows 
that it might blow into the faces of angry courtiers. An- 
dther famous beard was that of a Bavarten metchant, 
who kept it enclosed In a velvet bag, to ‘prevent # from 
Bragging on the ground. At old write?, of haere gravity. 
re fear, than veracity, asserts. that the intwbitents of 
flardenburgh had formerly the singular custom of elett- 
tng the burgoniaster who Héd the longest beard ant 
Diggest foot. 


Is it soP 
The St. John’s News says :—‘' A gentleman of intelli- 


gence and observation informs us, from all the informa- 
ion he can obtain from medical men now heving many 
eases of small pox under trentmeat, tha there is no 
rouse in. the city where gas is burnt, of ‘the ordinary con- 
guxaption, in whieh the disease hes yet fountl lodgment. 
Tae gas, it is supposed, is a powerful disinfectant, and 
hence there is no contagion within the citcle of its inflo~ 
ence. He says thatia person ‘burning’ ges may contract 
the diseéee abroad sat tales home with him ; but it will 
not be communicated to any other member of his family.” 
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Mode of getting Practice. 

Dr. Richard Mead, of England, was the first to Intro- 
duce the custom ofhaving himself “ called out of church ;’” 
but he practised this ruse under more favorable advan- 
tages than most could. His father was a clergyman, with 
a large congregation, atid when the doctor was summoned 
out, would say, ‘Dear brethren, Jet us offer a prayer foe 
the poor sufferer to whoee relief my son Richard has been 
called.” In this wag the son gained notoriety. 
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Curious Formation. 

Some months ago, Mr. John Johnson of Lockhaven, 
Ps., had the middle finger of his right hand amputated 
close to the lower joint joining the hand. The wound 
goon healed over, &nd almost. hminediately e new finger 
éommenced growing frem the etuntp of the old one; and 
tr -nonths from the time the fingér was amputated, Mr. 
Jobnsor tad » new end fall grown One in its place, with the 
exception of the nall, whick fe Just commencing to grow.. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable Discovery of Specie. 

A Hanover correspondent of the Abington Standard 
says: ‘* Remarkable discoveries have been made in the . 
dwelling of Mrs. Hannah Robbins, since her decease. A 
tin pail filled with silver was found under her bod, and & 
kettle fall of epecte wan also discovered. Some of it was 
mouldy and dusty with age, evidently having been undis- 
turbed for years. The smount of specie thus discovered 
is $1600. In addition to this, a thoronzh examination of 
the premises has brought to light a quantity of the ofa 
continental money, laki down fn tobacdo leaves. As this 
is of no value, it was not counted. All her property goes 
toa grandchild—the only sarvivor of a onve ntimerous 
family.” ° 





Singular Phenomenon. 

A geological singularity occurred lately in Savoy, which 
will attract the notice of the geologists. At Orcier, in the 
mountain chain above Thonon, s part of the ground sank, 
and in its place a lake formed. The high chestnut trees 
disappeared entirely, with the piece of ground on which 
they stood, and in their stead rose trunks of trees to the 
surface, which had evidently long been under water, and 
which must have belonged to a species of tree not known 
about the country. At the sametimes little brook hen 
formed, thet carries away the superfluous water of the 
lake. . 

Singular Hffecta of Camomile. 

‘A decoction of the leaves of common camomile will de- 
stroy all species of inesots, and nothing contzibutes so 
rauch to the health of a garden as a number of camomile 
plants dispersed through it. No green-bouse or hot-house 
should ever be without It, in a green or dried state; either 
the stalks or the flowers will answer. It ie a singular fact 
that, if a plant is dreoping and apparently dying, in nine 
cases out of ten it will recover if you plant. camontite 
moar it. 

Growth of Hair. 

“A young lady friend of mine,” says a correspondent 
of the London Field, ‘‘ was recommended by a coiffewr to 
use sage water. She was obliged to discontinue its daily 
use as it made her hair too thick. Pour boiling water on 
the sage leaves, and let them remain some time in the 
oven or near a stove; strain and apply to the roots of the 
hatr daily. If any pomade is needed, an equal inixthte 
of cocoantit and olive oils, with a little perfatne, is very 
efficacious.” 


' etna 
That “ That.” 
In thirty-one words, how many: can be grammaté: 
cally inserted? Amswer, fourteen. said that that that 


thet man sald was not that that thet one should say ; but 
that that, that that man said, was that that that man 
should not say. - That reminds us of the following says 
and saids: Mr. B., did you say, or did you not say, what 
I said you said? because C. said you said you never did 
say what I said you said. Now, if you did say that you 
did not say what I sald you said, then what did you say? 
thebatiecenis “4 
Khig Bladud and his Pige. : 
The city of Bath has a curfous af sotitewhat comic’ 
tradition that the old British king, Bladud, being reduced 
by leprosy to the condition of s swineherd, disvovered the 
meilicinal virtues of the hot springs of Bath while noticing 
that the pigs which Bathed therein were cured of sundry 
diseases prevailing among thet. . 
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, CURIOUS MATTERS. 


4A. remarkable Book. 

Perhaps the most singular bibliographic curiosity is 
that which belonged to the family ef the Prince de Ligne, 
and in France. It is entitled, ‘‘Liber Passionis Nastri 
Jesu Christioum characteribus nulla materia compositis.”’ 
This book is neither written nor printed! The whole let- 
ters of the text are cut out of each folio upon the finest 
Vellum ; and being interleaved with blue paper, it is read 
as easily as the best print. The labor and patience be- 
stowed on ite completion must have been excessive, espe- 
cially when the precision and minutenese of the letters 
are considered. The general execution, in every respect, 
is indeed admirable, and the vellum is of the most delicate 
and costly kind. Rodolphus II., of Germany, offered for 
it, in 1640, 11,000 ducats, which was probably equal to 
60,000 at this day. The most remarkable circumstance 
connected with this literary treasure is, that it bears the 
royal arms of England, but it cannot be traced to have 
ever been in that country. 


Measuring the Waves. 

The height of waves bas been oftem emaggerated, some 
stating that they are often higher than the masts of the 
tallest ships, and others speaking of them as * mountains 
high.” The late Dr. Scoresby hes left us some data of 
the height and velocity of waves, which may be relied 
upon as nearly accurate, and which will give a more cor 
rect idea of the subject than the fantastic description of 
the poet. Ina great gale the waves average forty-one or 
forty-two feet in height; but as the vision was often dis- 
turbed by the tops of breaking waves, which rose much 
higher, the doctor placed the average at fifty feet. The 
average rate of the kind of waves known as “rollers,” he 
found to be nearly the same in the Southern Ocean as in 
the Northern Atlantic—the former running at the rate of 
64.84 feet per second, or $3.9 geographical miles an hour, 
while in the latter, from experiments made by the doctor 
in 1847, he found the rate to be 82.67 miles per hour. 


Singular Detection. 

Between Orleans and Nevers, and not far from Cosne, 
on the Loire Kiver, in France, lies the village of La Celle. 
In this village, standing at some distance from any other 
building, is the Giraffe Hotel, the proprietor of which ac- 
quired wealth very rapidly, and, to the villagers, most 
unaccountably. Recently a railread waa projected, to 
run through La Celle, and ‘‘mine host’’ of the Giraffe 
Offered to have that part of the road which was to pass 
over a tract of land in his vicinity made at his own ex- 
pense. This disinterested offer waa not accepted, but la- 
borers at once placed upon the spot, who, in the excava- 
tions necessary to make the proper grade, exhumed no 
lese than twenty-five human bodies, some of which were 
recognized as merchants and travellers who had mysteri- 
ously disappeared after remaining for a night at the 
6< Giraffe.’ 7 


Deformed Skulls. 

Considerable discussion took place, lately, at a meeting 
of the Ethnological Society, in London, in regard to some 
deformed skulls found at Wroxter, near the Severn, but 
on an elevation of from thirty to forty feet above the level 
of the river, and about two feet below the ground. Many 
took the ground, that continued pressure since death had 
produced the singular shape of the skulls; but others 
seemed to think they belonged to a distinct race of beings. 
The meeting adjourned withent coming to any decided 
expression of opinion on the subject. 
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Curious Suicide. 

The Akron Bescon gives the followihg particulars of the 
suicide by drowning of Mrs. Ann Dumford, an Irish wo- 
an in Tallmadge. The circumstances are very singu- 

—‘ She had recently given birth to an infant that did 
= survive its birth, and the anguish she experienced as 
to the destiny of this unbaptised offspring drove her to 
insanity. She left her bed at an early hcur in the morn- 
ing, and walked more than a mfle barefoot over snow,’ 
frozen ground and ice, to the canal, got a rail from « 
fence, broke a hole through the ice, and plunged in. She 
was tracked from the dwelling to the spot, and the shaw! 
floating in the hole indicated where the body was to Be 
found. She was about thirty-five years old.” 





Foreign Bodies under the Byelid. 

The Sliowing simple process for removing foreign hodies 
from beneath the eyelid is recommended by M. Renard: 
‘Take hold of the upper eyelid near its angies, with the 
index finger and thumb ef each hand, draw it gently for- 
ward, and as low down as possible, over the lower eyelid, 
and retain it in this position for about a minute, taking 
care to prevent the tears flowing out. When, at the end 
of this time, you allow the eyelid to resume its place, @ 
flood of tears washes out the foreign body, which will be 
found adhering to or near the lower eyelid.” 


Bearded Women. 

Michaelis states that, in 1783, there lived at Dresden a 
bearded virgin. Her beard grew from each side of her 
chin, was threé inches long, and of snowy whiteness. She 
cut it at first every month, then every fortnight, after. 
wards twice in the week. On her upper lip was a mous: 
tache of short black hatr. She had a powerful voice, eat 
enormously, and was bold and courageous.—Elbe nar- 
rates that during the reign of Maria Theresa, a woman, 
who served in the army for many years as a huasar, and 
rose to the rank of captain, had @ strong moustache. 


Curious Anecdote. 

Towards the close of the Revolution the owners of the 
North Church, in New Haven. sent to Boston for natis to 
make repairs with, when one of the kegs sent in refurn' 
for the order was found to contain Spanish silver dollars.’ 
The deacons wrote to the Boston merchant that there was 
an “error in shipping the goods;”* but he answered that: 
the nails were sold as he bonght¢hem of a privateersman, 
and he couldn’t rectify mistakes. So the silver was melt- 
ed up and made into a service of plate for the church, 
where it is in use at the present day. 


An ingenious Missionary. 

The Rev. Mr. Huributt, of Canada, a missionary among 
the Indians in Britiah America, lately delivered a lecture 
in Detroit, giving an account of his labora ameng that 
people. Among other things, he exhibited a portion ef: 
the Bible printed in the language of the Cree mation, one 
of the tribes in the Hudson Bay region. This language. 
he reduced to writing, inventing characters for the pur- 
pose. He then cut type from wood with s common knife, 
made a press himself, and then printed the book. 





The first American Carriage. 

The first carriage said to be built In America, was built 
in Dorchester, Mass., bya man named White, for 4 pri- 
vate gentleman in Boston. It was copied from an Eng- 
lish chariot, though much lighter, and was a credit to its 
maker. 
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Perpetual Plum Pudding. 

Three pounds of stoned raisins, three pounds of brown 
sugar, three pounds of currants, three pounds of grated 
bread, three pounds of ruct shred very fine, three pounds 
of eggs, one pound of citron, three tablespoonsful of 
flour, quarter of a pint of wine, quarter of a pint of bran- 
dy, two nutmegs, 4 little mace, and teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix the ingredients well together, and divide into six 
equal parts; tie each part in a separate cloth; put them 
in water already boiling, and boil four hours. If they 
are to be kept, hang them in a cool place, and when 
wanted for use boil them again from one to three hours, 
according to the time they have been hanging. 





Silver Cake. 

Two cups of fine white sugar, two anda half cups of 
sifted flour, half a cup of butter, three-quarters of @ cup 
of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the 
milk, the whites of eight eggs, and a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar; flavor with pesch, vanilla or rose-water; stir 


the sugar and butter toa cream, then add the whites of 


the eggs beaten toa stiff froth, add the flour, then the 
milk and soda; stir the whole together several minutes, 
then add the cream of tartar and spice. 





Gold Cake. 

Take the yolks of the eggs, after using the whites for 
the silver cake, beat them to a stiff froth, and mix them 
with a cup of sugar and three-quarters of a cup of butter 
previously stirred to a cream; add two cups of sifted 
flour, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolyed in half a eup of 
sweet milk; when well mixed, stir in « tesspoonful of 
cream of tartar; flavor with.pgach, slmond or mee: 
Bake both it and the silver cake in pans. 
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To make Briila Soup. 

Take a shin of beef, cut off all the meat in square 
pieces, then boil the bone three hours; strain it and take 
off the fat, then put the broth to boil with the pieces of 
meat, a few carrots and turnips cut small, anda good 
sprig of thyme, some onions chopped, and a stick of cel- 
ery cut in pieces; stir them all till the meat is tender. If 
not cooking brown, you must color it. 

ees 
A B8pring Dish. 

Upon a toasted bread place a layer of well boiled spinsch 
about an inch thick; upon this place at equal distances 
poached eggs. This forms a pretty, light and nourishing 
dish; but be careful that the yellow of the egg is not 
broken, or the appearance will be lost, and the eggs not 
worth eating. 


Bread Cake. 
‘ To one pint of stale bread, crumbed fine, add five eggs, 
two teacups of flour, halfa cup of butter, aud one quart 
of milk. Scald the bread with the milk. Make in a bat- 
ter, and bake as buckwheat cakes. 


For Stomach Ache and Dysentery. 

If not of too long continuance, « wine-glass of auper- 
carbonate soda every half hour, net to exceed six times, 
will cure. 





Ink-Spots from Mahogany. 
Touch with oil of vitriol, for a moment or 00, till gone, 
then wash off with warm water. 
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Pigeon Pie. 
Border a large dish with fine puff-paste, and cover 
the bottom with a veal cutlet, or tender steak, free from 
fat and bone, and seasoned with salt, cayenne, and nut- 
meg; prepare with great nicety as many fresh-killed 
pigeons as the dish will contain in one layer; put inte 
ench a slice of butter, seasoned with a little cayenne; ley 
them into the dish with the breasts déwnwards, and be- 
tween and over them put the yolks of half a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs; stick plenty of butter on them, season the 
whole well with sait and spice, pour in some cold water 
for the gravy, roll out the cover three-quarters of an inch 
thick, secure it well round the edge, ornament it highly, 
and bake it for an hour or more in a well-heated oven. 





Rice Bread. 

Take one pound and a half of rice, and boil it -gently 
over a slow fire in three quarts of water about five hours, 
stirring it, and afterwards beating it up into a smooth 
paste. Mix this while warm into two gallons, or four 
pounds of flour, adding at the same time the usual quan- 
tity of yeast. Allow the dough to work « certain time 
near the fire, after which divide it into loaves, and it will 
be found, when baked, to produce twenty-eight or thirty 
pounds of excellent white bread. 


Black Ink. 

Take of Aleppo galls brnised, one pound and a half; 
green vitriol, twelve ounces; powdered gum arabic, eight 
ounces; rasped logwood, eight ounces; soft water, two 
gallons and es half. Boil the galls and logwood in the 
water till it be reduced to two gallons, then add the re- 
maining articles, and put the whole into a convenient 
vessel, stirring it several times during the day, for four- 
teen or fifteen days, at the end of which time it will be ft 
for use. 


Furniture Paste. 
Scrape two ounces of beeswax into a pot or basin; then 





~add ae much asplrits of turpentine as will moisten it 


through; at the same time powder an eighth part of an 
ounce of resin, and add to it, when dissolved to the con- 
sistence of paste, as much Indian red as will bring it toa 
deep mahogany color; stir it up, and it will be fit for use. 





Arrowroot Drops, or Biscuits. 

‘Half a pound of butter beaten up to a cream, seven 
egas weil whisked, adding seven ounces of flour, six 
ounces of arrowroot, and half a pound of loaf sugar; 
mix all well together, and drop on a clean tin, size of a 
shilling; bake in a slow oven. 

Egg Butter. 

One quart of good molasses well boiled with half of a 
lemon rind, eight eggs well beaten and stirred in slowly ; 
boil fifteen minutes, add the spices preferred, and put 
away for use. 


Fried Peppernuts. 

One pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, sev- 
en eggs, a teaspoonful of sod& Gissolved in sour milk, and 
as much Hour as will make a soft dough. Make them in 
rings, and beke in lard. 


Spots on Cloth. 

To take spots produced by acids from cloth, calico, or 
any other fabric. Touch with volatile sal ammonia or 
spirits of hartshorn, and they will disappear. 
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Borax. To keep Suet. 

The washerwomen of Helland and Belgium, who get up Suet may be kept for a twelvemoath thus :—Choose the 
their linen so beautifully white, use refined borax ass | firmest and most free from skin or veins, remove all trace 
washing-powder instead of soda, jn the proportions of s | of these, put the suet ina saueepam at some distance 
large handful of borax powder to about ten gallons of | from the fire, and let it melt gradually; when melted, 
bolling water; they save in soap nearly half. All the | pour it into a pan of cold spring water; when hard, wipe 
large washing establishments adopt the same mode. For | it dry, fold it in white paper, put it into a linen bag, and 
lace, cambrics, ete , an extra quantity of the powder is | keep it in adry, cool place; when used, it must be scraped, 
used; and for crinolines (required to be made very stiff), | and will make an Seether ie Sener een oe-mienent 
@ strong solution is necessary. Borax, being a semi-neu- | butter. 
tral salt, does not injure the texture of the finest linen. I on Oakes: 


Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites separately, till in a 


Muffin Pudding. 
lid froth; add to the yolks the grated rind of a fine 
mould with . Stiek J ss ; 
ee ee : pean’ eee lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted; beat this 


toned raisins so thickly that f 
sultans or stoned = y that no part or the | cuarter of an hour; shake in with the left hand slz 


mould be visible, unless you wish it to appear white in 
parts. Lay in the mould six or more sponge biscuits; ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs and 
the juice of the lemon; when these are well beaten in, put 


and mix together two teacupsful of cream, four yolks of | 
eggs, one glass of brandy, and sugar. Pour this Into the it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour in a 
moderately hot oven. 


mould and boil it. Serve with sweet sauce. It can be eae 








esten cold as trifle. | Imperial Gingerbread. 
Lemon Gingerbread. Rub six ounces of butter into three-quarters of a pound 
Grate the rinds of two or three lemons, and add the | of flour; then mix six ounces of treacle with 2 pint of 
juice to a glass of brandy; then mix the grated lemon in | cream carefully, lest it should turn the cream; mix ina 
one pound of flour, make a hole in the flour, pour in half quarter of a pound of double-refined sugar, half an ounce 
® pound of treacle, half a pound of butter melted, the of powdered ginger, and one ounce of carraway seeds ; stir 
Jemon-juice and brandy, and mix all up together with half the whole well together into a paste, cut it into shapes, 
an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of an ounee of and stick cut candied orange or lemon-peel on the top. 
Cayenne pepper. " 


.To cap Bottles. To sweeten Pie-Dishes. 

To cap bottles or jars with bladder, so as to be perfectly When these have long been used for baking, they are 
tight, always put theDdladder, after wetting, with the in- apt to lnpart au unpleasant taste, in consequence of the 
side to the bottle, and no escape can be made. The rea- : portion of oily matter they imbibe from the batter or lasd. 
son fs, all fluids enter the bladder from the vessels of the 7, purify them, place them in a boiler or large kettle of 
exterior. It has no other manner of entrance. Fluid — coid water, throw in & few hot ashes or cinders, and boil 


must enter only this way, and it has only one to escape. | 4. an hour. 
Dysentery. 











Stewed Beefsteak. 
Fry a tender steak in the usual way, but lightly, with Take Indian corn roasted and ground In the manner of 


the onions, turnips and carrots; then stew, and it will be | coffee, or roast meal browned, and boil in s sufficient 
better flavored than when ina large mass. It may be | quantity of water to produce a strong Hquid like coffe, 
done with or without the carrots and turnips; if without , and drink a teacupful, warm, two or three times a day. 
them, the gravy must be flavored with anchovy sauce, _ One day’s practice, it is said, will ordinarily effect a care. 
and thickened with a little flour or arrowroot. 


— Soft Corns between the Toes. 
To cure Chilblains. Wrap the tov on which the corn is, and one next adjoin- 
To effectually and speedily onre chilblains, even of ing, in soft linen or cotton, firmly, and let it remain. In 
moet aggravated character, if not cracked, take eaesafras 9 week the cure will be effected. 
bark, and make a weak immersion. Add a little to a de- 
coction of ‘‘ tancapitolis,” or ‘‘ asphea rhamadolis,”’ and | 
bathe slightly night and morning, and the cure is posi- | To grease Boots, Leather or Harness. 


oe 


tive, never failing. "First let the leather be well dampened or pliably wet. 
= Seo Then the leather after greasing or oiling will be pliant; 
To remove Glass Stoppers. otherwise not. 





Te remove a glass stopper, if fixed in any bottle so as . 
not to be removed, pour a few drops of sweet oil around To Cure Ruptured Navels in Infants. 
the same; eet in the sun, and it will soon work down and Take a plece of adhesive plaster the size of a silver dol- 
release the stopper. lar, and apply over the navel until a permanent oure is 

oN een ' effected. 

To cure Burns or Scalds. 

Cover them at once liberally with wheat flour, sweet | mo gure the Poison of Ivy. 
and nice, and let them remain. They will heal rapidly, Chew freely snd ewallow timitedly the leaves or green 
and all heat be drawn out. twigs of the white pine. 
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To restore the Color of Piano Keys. Sting of a Bee or Wasp. 
By applying fine sand-paper to the yellow keys of the Apply at once strong potash water, if obtainable; eire 
piano, the color may be restored. | saleratus water. 


Gditor’s Gable. - 





MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprton axp Provainzen. 
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PRACTICAL JOKING. 

‘We have time and again denounced, in no un- 
measured terms, the practice of practical joking, 
more especially those kinds which consist of ex- 
periments on the nerves of unhappy victims. 


Many and many a timid person hes been ruined’ 


for life by the sudden shock of an alarm given 
by some thoughtless buffoon. There is now in 
a female lunatic asylum at Hammersmith, says 
the London Court Circular, a lady of exquisite 
beauty, who was driven mad by being suddenly 
stattled by her maid. The lady’s name is 
H——, and she resided with her husband, Mr. 
H——, a wealthy sharebroker, at a splendid 
mansion in Cavendish Square. One evening, 
a few months ago, she strolled in the dusk into 
her husband’s library, to procure a book. The 
lady’s maid saw her enter the apartment, and in 
a mere frolic concealed herself behind the cur- 
tains belonging to the window, until her mistress 
had placed her hand upon the work she came in 
search of, when she suddenly sprang upon her 
with a loud shout. The lady was so astounded 
by the shock, that she was struck almost sense- 
less. Delirinam ensued ; confirmed madness fol- 
lowed, which has ever since continued without 
abatement, to a degree dangerous to all who ap- 
proach her, and it is more than probable that she 
will never recover her reason. 





A Crry or THs Deav.—Greenwood Cem- 
etery, Long Island, N. Y., was first opened in 
Jane 1840, since which time the mortal remains 
of 60,650 persons have been buried in the 


enclosure. 
ea ER ante a 


A suarp Boy.—A shopkeeper in Bond Street, 
Liverpool, advertised lately for a sharp boy. 
One applicant grounded his qualifications of 
sharpness on the fact of his having cut from four 


places. 
Hien Pricr.—Horseflesh must have been 
dear in England in the time of Riehard III., for 


he offered his ‘“‘kipgdem for a home” and there 


were no takers. . 
epee caren a ea COED 


ExcouraGine.—As you rise in lise-so does 
the envy of the world increase—the man who 
makes a reputation, makes enemies. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

The origin of Woodworth’s pepular song is 
given in a late number of the “Home Journal,” 
on the authority of a private letter to one of the 
editors, as follows: “ It was written in the spring 
or summer of 1817. The family were living at 
the time in Duane Street. The poet came home 
to dinner one very warm day, having walked 
from his office, somewhere near the foot of Wall 
Street. Being mach heated with the exercise, 
he poured! himself out a gtass of water—New 
York pamp water—and drank it at 8 draught, 
exclaiming, as he replaced the tumbler on the 
table: ‘ That is very refreshing, but how mach 
more refreshing would it be to take a good long 
draught, this warm day, from the old oaken 
bucket I left hanging in my father’s well, as 
home!’ Hearing this, the poet’s wife, who was 
always a suggestive body, said: ‘Selim, why 
wouldn’t that be a pretty sudject for a poem?” 
The poet took the hint, and, under the inspira- 
tion of the moment, sat down and poured out 
from his very soul these beautiful lines which 
have irnmortalized the name of Woodworth.” 





Wat 18 Fame t—Dick Turpin has been 
made the hero of an English opera, so that his 
works live after him. He travels along the road 
of fame as rapidly as he went over that from 
London to York. It is a caustic practical com- 
ment on the nature of fame when Mr. Turpin is 
as .immortal as Mr. Howard, or the Duke of 
Wellington, or Lord Byron, or Gibbon, or Sir 
H. Davy, or Scott, or William Pitt, or Lord Nel- 
son, or Luther, or Washington. 

—_———_—_¢-- @6e-->—_—_———_—_—_— 

AWFUL 1F Trvur.—The Philadelphia Ledger, 
speaking of glove-makers, says “they generally 
prepare their own skins for making gloves.” 
Glove-makers must be a short-lived race if they 
have to flay themeelves alive tosupply customers. 

_—_— 2-9 

Wat a Fatu!—A man three years ago in- 
vested $30,000 in real estate in St. Paul. He 
lately sold it for just $1800. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_~+-see—)__ 

A coop Oxz.—Why is the world like a piano? 

Because it is full of sharps and flats. 
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THR FORFRY OF OOMMEROR. 

It is a common error to suppose that all poetry 
is contained in books ; that everything outside of 
books must necessarily be presaic. But there is 
a poetry of life, as well as a poetry of literature ;. 
@ poetry of action, as well as a poetry of repose. 
There are living poeta:;who have never written a 
line, and lives of action that are unpublished 
epics. In fact we live, move and have our being 
im an atmoaephere of poetry, though we may be 
wnconscious of: it all oun. lives, just as Moliere’s 
comedy here had been speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it. Let-us take, for example, a 
commercial life. Moat people are apt to consider 
commerce and postry to be “ wide as the poles 
asundes ;’”’ bus a more critical examination will: 
convince them of their esror. 

Follow the history of commerce, from. the 
most distantepochs. In the infancy of the world, 
its caravan slowly penetuated the arid deserts of 
Asia and Africa, and linked together the scat 
tared members of the humen family in those vast 
mgions, as they do toxdey. Commereial colonics 
spread the Greek civilization on- the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and drew the bold adventurers of 
Tyre and Carthage to the north of Europe and 
thesowth of Africa. The medimyal cities, pro- 
tected by their ramparts, defended the elegant. 
arts-against tke iron yoke of feudal power. For 
many conturies the Hanseatic cities were the 
bulwark of libenty and property in the north and 
weet of Europe. 

The representative, systera germinated in. the 
municipal franchises of tha eominunes. At the 
rayival of lettera, the “merchant princes’’ of 
Florence, welcqmed to their palaces the banished 
arts of Greece. In the 15th century, the enter- 
prising spirit of commerce developed that move- 
ment which drew Columbus to America, and in- 
spired Vasco de Gama to doyble the Cape of 
Good Hope, till that time called the Cape of 
Storms, and invested with appalling horrors. 

Since then, the modern system of international 
laws is solidly based on the interests and rights 
of commerce, and the necessity of securing them. 
. Commerce spreads the treasures of the new 
world among the nations of the West ; it gives a 
new strength to civil and religious liberty; by 
degrees it extends the colonial system to the 
extremities of the earth, carrying with it the ele- 
ments of future independent and civilized 
republics. 

But. why should we dwell upon past centuries ? 
What is it that renders the civilization of to-day 
so powerful and vital? Is it not the universal de- 
velopment of commercial relations, thanks to 
which all the products of Bea and land, of mines, 
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ozges and looms, all these which Natare fur- 
n:shes us in her exhaustless bounty, all those 
which art and tireless industry, create, reach the. 
general market where supply and demand meet ? 
In whatever region the liberal hand of Provi- 
dence has placed a desirable. product within the 
reach of man, in whatever region human skill is 
exercised, whether it covers with its perfumed 
foliage the mountains of China, whether it 
shines in the auriferous sands of California, 


whether buried in the deep abysses of Arctic 


seas, or ripens in the fertile plains of southerg, 


lands, beneath the ardent rays of the sum, 


whether, it issues from the workshops of, the, 
English or American Manchester, commerce, the 
ruling power of the globe, attracts. everything to, 
itself for the purpose of applying it to the use, 
and benefit of nations. 

The whise-winged measengers of commerce, 
are also the white-winged messengers of gospe} 
truth and peace. It is more than gold or silver, 
more than implements wroyght by human hands, 
that commerce sends to distant islands and to, 
strange and distant peoples. The light of reli- 
gious truth and civilization is scattered broadcast, 
in the desert places by the merchants of the, 
world, Well may the men who embark in this 
mission, who give to it their fortanes, their intel-, 
lects, their heayts—well may they be called. 
“‘merchant princes,’’ and we are fully justified in, 
speaking of the “poetry.” of commerce. 

Waces 1x France —Wages in France, ea- 
pecially in the Southern departments, are said to 
be higher than at any period aince the first reveln- 
tion. In consequence, considerable difficulty ig. 
found ip obtaining substitutes for the army, and 
some discontent is felt in Paris respecting this. 


a ee 
An Army ov Scuooians.—The enrolled San- 
day-school scholars ander the pastoral care of the. 
Methodist Episcopal Church are 800,000, a num. - 
ber equal to the population of the city of New. 
York. 





Youne AMERICA.—A man once asked a com- 
pany of little boys what they were good for * t 
one little fellow promptly answered: ‘‘ We are 
good to make men of.” 





A Locxy Avrnon.—lt is said that Mr. 
Charles Dickens has made $350,000 in the last 
ten years. 1 





Goop.—An honest heart, says Prentice, makes 
& gentleman ; but an honest modesty makes a 
gentle manner, ‘ 
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MBCH ANIOAL- OURIOSIFING. 

It is only on reviewing the history of mechan- 
ism, that we can realize how much mental toil 
and valuable time and labor men of genius have 
wasted on toys for grown children. The con- 
struction of automata has ever been a favorite 
occupation of men of a mechanical turn. The 
earliest automaton on record, is the pigeon made 
by Archytas of Tarentum, 408 years B. C. Plato 
tells us that this artificial bird flew a consider 
able distance and alighted at the point from: 
which he was launched. In 1260 Albertus 
Magnus, Archbishop of Ratisbon, and a Domi- 
nican, made a machine in the human form which 
saluted visitors ina few articulate words. He 
was rewarded for his labors by being accused of 
sorcery after his death. De Kempelen, one of 
the cabinet ministers of the emperor of Austria, 
exhibited a similar automaton to the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences in 1708, which articulated 
several long phrases. In the same year the Abbé 
Mical exhibited his talking heads, which were 
endowed with yet more wonderful educational 
powers. The learned Kircher and the philosophic 
Gassendi assure us that John Muller of Konigs- 
berg, surnamed Regiomontanus, made an eagle 
which circled round the emperor Frederick in a 
circumference of five hundred paces, and ended 
by alighting on the’ spot ftom which he had start- 
ed. Muller also constructed, says the same 
authority, an iton fly which flew about the room 
and alighted on the hand from which it had 
taken its start. 

According to some chroniclers of the 16th 
century, when Henry ITI. made his solemn entry 
into Cracow in 1573, after his election to the 
throne of Poland, a mechanical prodigy no less 
remarkable was seen, and which did not less 
astonish the crowd. Wherever the king went, 
he was followed by a white eagle, constructed 
with such art, that he did not cease to float over 
Henry’s head, beating his wings, during the 
whole ceremony. Cornelius Drebtel, a Dutch 
mathematician, made, in imitation of the famous 
statue of Memnon, a musical machine which 
wound itself up at sunrise, and played a contin- 
uous symphony so long as the rays of the sun 
fell upon it. 

Vaucanson, acting on this idea a little later, 
produced his flute-player, whose renown, as the 
journals of the day attost, was not less than that. 
oftheduck. The artificial duck, it is well known, 
plumed itself, quacked, waddled, devoured and 
even digested food by mcans of a chemical solu- 
tion by which the interior of the machine was 
charged. Every one has heard of Maelzel’s au- 
tomaton chess-player. This, however, has ceased 
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to be a: mechanical’ martek;'4¢'whe-enly an in- 

Maelzel’s automaton trumpeter was first ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1808. It was exhibited, in. 
this city, together with his chese-player, mechaa- 
ical rope-dancers, and speaking puppets, about 
thirty years ago. The trumpetplaying was very 
good. Every one has heard of Pascal’s arith- 
metical machine, which performed a number of 
calculations, but which has been surpassed by the 
calculating machines of modern times. 

The Jesuit Maimburg makes mention of « 
golden tree in the possossion of the emperor 
Theophilus, laden with little artificial birds, 
which produced a concert similar to the song of 
nightingales, and thereby astounded all Constan- 
tinople. The Journal des Savans for 1840 speaks 
of two automata no less wonderful. The first 
was an artificial horse which could go over 
smooth ground seven or eight leagues a day; 
the second was a statue of iron, constructed by a 
prisoner, which, having issued from the prison, 
went and presented a petition to the emperor of 
Morocco in his palace and then returned again. 
John Walk, in his Latin discourses, speaks of a 
brazen spider made by a German clock-maker, 
which moved and imitated life so naturally that 
it was difficult to believe that it was mot an ac- 
tual spider. But Vaucanson seems to have sur- 
passed all his rivals in this line. Besides his 
flute-player and the famous duck, he made, for 
Marmontel’s tragedy of “ Cleopatra,”’ an asp, 
which crawled upon the boeom of the actress 
who played the heroine, and hissed; which in- 
duced a wag, who was asked what he thought of 
this wretched play, to answer: “ Faith! I’m of 
the same opinion ae the asp.” 

en Oe 


An EBROR OF THE Press.—In one of the 
Scottish editions of Buchan’s “Domestic Medi- 
cine,” there is an astonishing misprint, in which 
& prescription, containing one hundred oitnces of 
laudanum, instead of that number of drops, is 
recommended ! 

oem tL ES TLIO 

A Brurs’s Tuoucur aspour Women.—It 
matters very little how ugly she may be, a wo- 
man never sees a protey « one excepting in the 


looking-glass. ° 


e 
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QueER.—It is somewhat singular that women 
are rarely if ever inebriated when it is known 
they are so fond of their glasses. 

Soo_ping.—The very worst wee s woman can 
make of her tongue is to scold. 
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MINDING ONE'S OWN BUSINESS. 

Whatever faults John Bull may have, he has 
many noble qualities and traits; and among the 
latter—we speak of J. B. socially, not politi- 
cally—that of minding his own business. Bay- 
ard ‘Taylor says when he first visited London, 
he was compelled by his circumstances to pnt 
up at s humble chop-house which was the resort 
of actors, hackmen, sailors and pawnbrokers’ 
clerks. Yet the people “respected his silence 


and reserve” and asked him no impertinent |. 


questions. He intimates pertinently that he 
should have fared differently in the United 
States ; and he is right. Here a crying nuisance 
to which native and foreigner both are subjected 
is a constant cross-questioning and prying into 
his affairs. ‘‘ What may I call your name ?’ 
“What may you foller for a living?” “Come 
here to settle?” etc., etc. Such are some of the 
rude questions put to a stranger which, if he 
does not choose to answer, his self-constituted in- 
quisitors set him down either as an ill-brod per- 
son or a suspicious character, totally unconscious 
of the fact that they themselves are guilty of the 
grossest ill-breeding. No man of any refinement 
or delicacy can look at one of these eager-eyed, 
voluble Paul Prys without a shuddering disgust. 
It is useless to palliate such a breach of minor 
social morality by calling it “intelligence,” 
“‘smartness,” a “thirst for information,” etc. 
It is nothing bat the ineolent curiosity of gossips 
in breeches, and the sooner such a low habit is 
abandoned, the better for the good name vf our 
people. Every man’s own business is quite 
enough for him to attend to. 





Fate or aN EnGiisH Pavrer.—A pauper 
in a Liverpool workhouse, kept for many hours 
without food, tried to swallow his dinner whole 
and choked to death in the attempt. His hunger 
was so sharp he could not wait for the nurse to cut 

up his food, and was too infirm to do it himself. - 





WHaLers anv Critics.—The whalers, says 
Turner, have a superstition that when they are 
going to harpoon a whale it is their duty to put 
their best jackets on. A good hint for the critic 
when he is going to strike a heavy fish. 





ConsteaL Drarocur.— Don’t you think, 
wife, that tobacco-smoke would kill the mosqui- 
tosin our room?” “Tt might; but it would kill 


me first.” : 
mice a a ae a) 


A HARD Tasx.—It is not half so difficult to 
tempt & man into ctinie as to coax him out of 
it. ” 
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BUYING FLOUR. 

It is about as difficult a job to buy good flour 
as to buy a good horse. Let us tell our house- 
keepers how to go to work with it. First, look 
at color; if it ie white, with a slightly yellowish | 
or straw colored tint, buy it. If it is very white, 
with a bluish cast, or with black specks im it, 
refuse it. Second, examine the adhesiveness ; 
wet and knead a little of it between your fingers; 
if it works soft and is sticky, it is poor. Flour 
from spring wheat is likely to be sticky. Third, 
throw a lump of dry flour against a dry, smooth, — 
perpendicular surface; if it falls like powder, it 
is bad. Fourth, squeeze some of the flour in 
your hand ; if it retains the shape given by the 
pressure, that too is a good sign. Flour that 
will stand all these teste is safe to buy. These 
modes are given by old flour dealers, and we 
make no apology for printing them, as they per- 
tain to a matter that concerns everybody, namely, 
the quality of the staff of life. 
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Toe OxyrGcenatep Bitrers.—In this long 
established and real specific, the dyspeptic has a 
ready relief from all the evils incident upon in- 
digestion. This remarkable preparation is alsoa 
sure cure for liver complaint, general debility, and 
all the various diseases which arise from weak- 
ness of the stomach aud digestive organs. Es- 
pecially in the spring of the year the Bitters form 
a pleasant and never-failing tonic, and as there is 
no spirituous compound in their preparation, 
there is no reaction to their bracing and strength- 
ening effect. We have known of remarkable 
cures effected by the Bitters in cases of sick- 
headache, jaundice, flatulency and the like. 
They may be found everywhere. 





An otp Saw.—A person asked a Grecian 
philosopher what he thought was the proper time 
to dine. “Sir,” said the ancient, “the proper 
time of dinner with the opulent is when they 
choose; with the poor man, when he can.” 
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A GRACEFUL JoxE.—At 8 public dinner three 
gentlemen having stood up at the same moment 
to say grace, Sidney Smith, who was present, 
called them ‘the Three Graces.” 





Wrrs 1x Company.—Men of genius are often 
dull and inert in society, as the blazing meteor 
when it descends to earth is only a stone. 

(expcenesctctcarer a aap ES LE eR I OSES 
® 

InFant Monrrarity.—Out of every five in- 

fants born in London two die before they are five 


years old. 
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THH BATTLIS OF £4Fz. 

‘ ‘There is nothing surer than that there is no 
absolute peace in this sublunary life of ours. 
There are armistices and truces, halts on the 
march, periods of repose at bivowacs, moments 
of rest and jollity, but these are only episedes in 
the history of a stern campaign. On this side 
of the grave, we can only sleep on our arms. 
At.any moment, the bugle-call and drum-deat 
may summon us to action; The sons of men 
are the grand army perpetually marching on, 
perpetually fighting. In their. pathway, obste- 
cles rise at almost every step ; there are batteries. 
to be taken, heights to be ssormed, victories to 
be achieved. But there is a stern joy in this in- 
cessant strife; without it, our energies would 
sink, our strength waste away, our very oe 
become merely negative qualities. 

It requires years to realize this truth. Poets, 
and ali the young are poets at heart, figure in a 
very different scene. To them fife is an Arca- 
dia, with eternal summer shining on its flowery 
meads and fragrant groves, peopled with the 
gentlest beings, filled to repletion with paradisai- 
cal Ibves and joys. No tempests ruffle the calm 
waters of the fancied Eden; no storms silence 
the music of its happy voices. Vainly do the 
pioneers on the march send back chilling reports 
of the desolate character of the tract they have 
trayelled; only personal experience can teach a 
man the delusion of his dreams. 

But how criminal it is in those who haye 
charge of the young recruits who are destined to 
take part in this great strife, to gpnceal the dan- 
gers and duties which lie before them; to lull 
them into security and inaction; to lap them in 
luxurious ease, and sap the foundation of theix 
moral strength. Even if we cannot convince the 
young that there is a hard fight before them, we 
can prepare them for the combat. We can teach 
them energy, self-denial, self-control and self- 
development. We can strengthen their minds 
and indurate their muscles; we can train them 
to take a pleasure in struggling with and over- 
coming obstacles. If the fortune of war favors 
them, then they are all the better prepared to en- 
joy it; if, on the contrary, they form no excep- 


tion to the common rale, they are able to fight: 


their way gallantly through the world. They 
ought always to be in “ condition.” 

The English system of education for boys is a 
sensible one. At a suiteble age, mama's petted 
darling, whom the winds of heaven are not per- 
, mitted to visit too roughly, is sent from home 
and thrown into the,mortex ef & great sqhool, RO 
had image of the world iteelf. If, is, in fact, a 
world in miniature, made up by the youthful 


~ 


ERICen’s TABIA. 


representatives of varieus classes, rich. and poor, 
noble, gentle and comsnon. And here beginsthe 
strife which pre-figures the contest in the great. 
theatre of the. world; a sham-fight, as it vwere,. 
preceding the great battle. Here a boy must. 
stand up for himself; or. go to the wall. He leans, 
to: be self-relaant, and to help hinselt. He makes 
friends aad enemice just. in proportion to his. 
qualities. All boys ase born democrats, aad in. 
the play-grounds the son of a peer is no mom. 
than the equal of the son of a commoner. If:he. 
puts on the airs of a dominenring bully, his self- 
concsi$ is. thrashed ont of him. In this litle, 
world, genius, courage, maniinesq and honor are, 
sarp to meet with ultimate recoguition ; sloth,, 
cowardice, effeminacy and besenese, to be branded, 
as they deserve. Right, to be sure, does not txi- 
umph over might without hend fighting ; and is it 
net se in the great world? The fight between, 
Tom Brown and the “ Slogger,” so graphically. 
described in “Tom Brown at Rugby,” is bag, 
typical of the greet battles that history recordse,, 
of such a atrifb, for instance, as that between, 
Mealy and Austaia. The literary emulation of, 
the schools is a preparation for the emulstion de-, 
veloped in the grand careers of the profession, of, 
politics and diplomacy. There are evils, and, 
greet ones, in the system; but we believe the, 
good counterbalances theevil. The character of 
the English people, liberally construed, justifies 
their general plan of education. . 4 

In France, a different system of education and 
preparation for life prevails. There boys are 
subjected to a constant surweiiiance, night and, 
day, in school and out ef schooh Teachers dog: 
their footsteps and accompany them in every act 
of duty or relaxation. They are never left to 
themselves, and consequently acquire no habits. 
of self-control and self-reliance. Hence, when, 
emancipated from school, they require, as cit- 
izeng, & very strong government, and a govern- 
ment which shall take 9 paternal care of them; - 
which shall mark oyt and define the limits of 
their actions, which shall dog, hy. its spiea, their 
footsteps by night and day. In those things with 
which government does not interfere, 9s in the, 
pursuit of their private pleasures, Frenchmen 
exhibit a lamentable lack of self-control We are 
confident that we are correct in attributing many. 


of the defectaof French character, a3 contrasted 


with the good qualities of their neighbors cross, 
the channel, to the pecuiiarities of their system 
of education. And lé us‘remark, in this con- 
nection, that we recoguiae many excellent qual- 


ities in the French, and many unamiabie.qualities - 


in the; Englishs.pnt 00, far ag aptitude. fy the bat-_ 
tle of life is concerned, the bold Britons must, 
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take the lead. Female education, in France, is 
established on an equally false basis. Until 
their marriage, French women are subjected to a 
rigid police discipline. They are brought up in 
ignorance of what life really is, and ignorance ig 
the most vulnerable armor ia the world. Meny 
of the most inéstimable privileges of youth are 
denied them, and every one knows into what 
wild license too many French women rush, when 
the pressure of their educational ligatures is 
removed. 

In this country, the young are left more to 
themselves; and consequently young men omerge 
into the arena of life far better fitted to cope 
with its requirements and vicissitudes. They 
have fought with buttoned foils and with gloves ; 
when thcy handle the cold steel, and clench the 
naked hand, they know what to do. The great 
evil of this system is the precocious development 
of individuals—the growth of “old heads on 
young shoulders.” But this isan incidental and 
partial evil. Look at the great masg of the 
American people, with their strength, self-reli- 
ance, independence and energy, and say whether 
they have a superior on the face of the globe. 
Compare them with any people you may se- 
lect—compare their achievements with those of 
any other nation, and, though you may theorize, 
you will find it impossible to substitute any living 
example of higher strife. In the great Battle of 
Life, there are no more energetic comhatants. 





HeattH axp Haprringss.--A man-ie-the 
healthiest and happiest whea-he thinks the least 
either of heakth or happiness. To forget an ill, 
is half the battle; it leaves easy work for the 
doctors. : ; 

ScENE AT PAaRKER’S.—Waiter—(speaking 
to the cook)—“ One roast lamb and one potato.” 
Old gentleman—“ No, no! not so much lamb 
and more potatoes !” 





A Bap Sien.—It is a bad sign to see a man 
with his hat off at midnight, explaining the 
theory and principles of his political party to a 
lamp-post. 





A Youxa Lapr’s Conunprum— Mary 
asked Charles—‘ What animal dropped from 
the cloudst” ‘Phe rain, dear,”? was the whis- 
pered reply. 

A pc 

Cui1LpREN.—Apropos of children, it was a 
beantifal saying ef Richter’s, thas “the small- 
est are nearest Ged.” 


—_—_—_—_—— eee 
RatHER Fast.—The public debt of Dubuque, 


Iowa, is over one million of dollars. 


BAPTIPM OFA DYING GIRL. 

The Albany Express says: “On Sunday 
mosning several: young folks were baptized at 
Rev. Dr.. Magoon’s church. The first persett 
who was baptized was a young girl, perhaps six- 
teen years old, in the last stages of consumption. 
She was literally arrayed in her grave clothes, 
it being understood that the white robe in which 
she was baptized was to be worn by her when sha 
was placed im her coffin. She obtained hes 
mother’s permission to be baptized and then ac- 
quainted her pastor with her desire. She wag 
brought to the pool in the arms of her uncle, at- 
tended by her mother, -and lifted in the arms of 
the pastor, who.gently immersed her head, after 
repeating the usual worda. The scone was very 
affecting, caysimg bome:of the spectators to spb 
with emotion. She was so far gone that it wae 
feared she might expire during the ceremoftty, 
yet after it was performed she expressed a wish 
to be brought to the church in the afternoon, to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, which was granted. 
After the snapper, when in another room, she sang 
the doxology, ‘Praise God,’ and when in her 
carriage Dr. Magoon asked her how she felt, she 
whispered, ‘I have fought a good fight.’ ” 





* Seema Warren.”-——A very good story 
touching this capital comedian is to be credited 
to the Saturday Evening Gazette: “Mr. Veri- 
green came down from the country, and went tg 
see Warren at his benefit, Warren sustaining five 
characters. ‘How: did ‘you like the perfonn- 
ance?’ I asked: ‘Purty well,’ said he; ‘but 
thes Warren’s nonsense kind o’ bothered me, 80’t 
I couldn’t hardly make out the story. I should 
think he’d see that folks laugh at him.’ ” 

Nanrrow-MInDEDNESS.—Narrow-minded men 
who have nota thought beyond the little sphere 
of their own vision, recaji the Hindoo saying: 
“The snail sees nothing but its own shell, and 
thinks it the grandest in the universe.” 
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A aoop Ipra.—The life insarance compa- 
nies are about inserting a clause in their policies, 
prohibiting their risks from risking their necks by 
ballooning or tight-rope performances. 





Tue Precious Metats.—Some of the sil: 
ver ore of the Washoe mines, California, pays 
$5000 aton. Letters from Oregon confirm the 
account of the discovery of rich gold fields. 

OD 

SinquLar.—There are two hundred oil wells 
in Pennsylvania. Pray what is to become of the 
whaling business? 3 


Foreign Miscellany. 


A London dramatist has succeeded in making 
“A Frightfal Accident” a fanny affair. 

English army chaplains are to wear a uniform 
—pblack and gold. | 
~ Some English journals are getting fierce with 
the Napoleon-Savoy question. 

The Japanese are gradually becoming more 
and more accustomed to the intercourse of for- 
eigners, and are already giving up many of their 
old customs, and becoming civilized. 

Lord Dufferin has been excavating on the 
banks of the Nile, where asmall temple, with the 
columns in situ, and a considerable number of 
inscriptions, have rewarded the search. 


In five the public debt of France has in- 
creased above $500,000,000, and is still increas- 
ing. This is considered ing by all the 
financial men of Europe. | 

Cheap “ pleasure excuraions’’ to Tetuan from 
Madrid and other places are advertised in the 
Spanish capital by railway and steamboat com- 
panies. 

Atthe Paris Observatory, recently, a splendid 
lens, valued at 25,000 francs, was broken by the 
carelessness or awkwardness of two workmen. 
A bronze statuette has been stolen from the 
Louvre. It is valued at 35,000 francs. 


A relic of the true cross is on exhibition at an 
English convent. As it is encased in juwels, it 
is worth tens of thousands of dollars. We 
should think the pope had had crosses enongh of 
late to supply all his followers with the article. 


The Belgian Chamber has adopted some severe 
enactments against duelling. Inthe event of the 
death of one of the parties, the survivor will be 
liable to imprisonment of from one to five years, 
and with a fine of from 2000f. to 10,000f. 


A letter from an officer of the African squad- 
ron says the discovery of coal in Liberia, all the 
hilly ranges abounding With it, will bring not 
only wealth but civilization to Africa. The only 
drawback is the want of proper harbors for vee- 
sels along the coast. 


Sir Moses Montefiore, the’ distinguishod mem- 
ber of the Jewish faith in England, has addressed 
to a Jewish citizen of eae a letter, hand- 
ey acknowledging his deep sense of the 
liberality of our House of Representatives, in in- 
Viting a minister of the ancient faith to offer 
prayers at the opening of the House. 


The English government have purchased a 
splendid range of buildings at Fleetwood, for the 
sum of £20,000, where it has been decided to 
establis}: a school of musketry. The building 
will be converted into barracks for the accom- 
modation of troops who may be sent thither for 
instruction and practice in musketry. 


It is stated by Prof. Leone Levi, in a paper 
published by the Statistical Society, that the 
consumption of paper in Great Britain, in 1801, 
was thirty-six millions of pounds. In 1859, the 
population had not doubled, being under thirty 
tnillions, but the consumption of paper had in- 
creased between five and six fold, having reached 
one hundred and ninety-eight millions of pounds. 





FORWIGN MISCELLANY. 


A medal to commemorate the treaty between 
England and France is about to be struck at the 
Pans Mint. 


Statuettes in aluminium are now made in Paris. 
It has a very fine grain, is easily chiselled, and 
takes the place of bronze with advantage. 


The Rassian government has ordered a steam 
fire engine from the United States for use at Se. 
Petersburg. 


Few attend church in Prussia. In 
Berlin there is but one church to 15,000 inhab- 
itants, and except on special occasions these are 
empty. 

In consequence of the completion of the tele- 

h between Alexandria and India, news 
rom India will now reach England in six 
days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have just conclud- 
ed an engagement at the Queen’s Theatre, Edin- 
burgh—the most succeseful that has attended 
their provincial experiences. 

This year there is an increase in the British 
army estimates of nearly two million sterlin 
(say $10,000,000), the chief items of which wi 
go for warlike stores by sea and land. 


The total value of imports into the Sandwich 
Islands for 1859 was $1,155,559; the custom. 
house duties on which amounted to $132,129. 
The total value of exports and supplies was 
$628,575. 

Sir Cursetjee Jamsetjeo Jajeebhoy has given 
orders to a firm at Bombay to prepare a splendid 
court robe of crimson velvet interlaced with gold, 
which he intends to present to her majesty, the 
Queen of England. 


The rame of the emperor of China ap for 
the first time in the Almanach de Gotha for 1860. 
Sian Fien is the seventh emperor of the dynasty 
of the Tsins, who succeeded the dynasty of the 
Mine in 1644. 

A dinner service has been manufactured in 
London for the Bishop of Mauricastro. It is of 
dolid silver, and capable of accommodating thirty 
guests. The cost was £12,000, or fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The National Portrait Gallery has acquired a 
portrait of Sir William Herschel. It is one of 
the productions of Abbot, who is chiefly known 
as the painter of Lord Nelson. The picture was 
found at Bath. 

‘The London Times says :—“ It seems that the 
wor] is destined to be disappointed in all its 
hopes of Austria, and that we have in her a pow- 


-er which experience can neither teach nor calam- 


ity tame.” 
Mr. Norton proposes to furnish, in one volume, 
all the matter of Murray’s Euro Guide 


Books. It will be issued in season for the sam- 
mer travel, and will meet a great want of tourists 
who dread the incumbrance of accumulated 
luggage. 

In London, ee a police officer had a dee- 

rate struggle with a thief near the docks, dar- 
ing which the thief slipped overboard and sank 
immediately. His body was not recovered for 
some time, when thirteen sheets of stolen copper 
were found about it, which was, un- 
doubtedly, the cause of death. 


RECORD-OF THES FUMES. 


Record of the Simes. 


The first American vessel which sailed on tem- 
perance principles was the brig Amazon of Salem. 


The éstate of the Mount Vernon Association 
has very properly been exempted from taxation. 


The present year, we are informed, is the cen- 
enary anniversary of Methodism in this country. 


The State of Arkansas is the only State in the 
Union without a telegraph, and she has not a 
foot of line within her border. 


A man in Indiana recently committed suicide 
through fear of becoming a drunkard, as he felt 
the appetite for liquor growing upon him. 

It is rumored that Paul Morphy is to remove 
to Paris, with his mother, with the intention of 
making the French capital their home. 


There are 998 booksellers in the eight Weste 
States, Illinois standing first with 263, and Min- 
nesota last with 18. 


Some scoundrel removed a rail on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad near Oakdale, recently, 
causing the smash up of a freight train, and left 
a note informing the company that this was only 
the beginning of difficulties. 

In exhuming some bodies at a family grave- 
yard, near Crawfordsville, S. C., the body of a 
woman, buried some twelve or more years, was 
found a petrifaction, with each article of dress 
perfect. 

Negro Sam, believed to have been upwards of 
140 years old, lately died on the plantation of his 
master, A. J. Billingly, of Jones County, Ga. 
When captured in Africa he was 45 years old, 
accordiny to his statement. 

The greatest raise ever attempted in Chicago 
was commenced a few days ago. An immense 
block on Lake Street, extending from La Salle 
to Clark Street, was to be raised, and 600 men 
and 6000 screws were employed in the operation. 


A man named } Worcester hung him- 
self in Elkhart county, Indiana, recently. He 
reagan oe toa eal oe & tree, eae up in 
the limb and jam , giving himself as hea 
a fall as if he had been on the aivop ofa scaled, 
Domestic difficulties were supposed to have been. 
the cause of it. | 

Captain Daniel Searles, doorkeeper of the 
Louisiana House of Delegates, lately committed 
suicide at Baton Rouge. For years he had kept 
his coffin and windi in his house, and 
already had his tombstone in the cemetery with 
his name inscribed. 

It is probable that Brazoria county, Texas, is 
the richest in the Union in proportion to the nath- 
ber of its popuadon: According to the ‘last 
comptrollers report, if. the property of shat 
county shuuld be equally divided among its voters, 
there would be something more than $13,000 to 
each man. 


Mr. Ensign Eldridge, of Chatham, an unmar- 
. Tied man of about forty yeara of age, came to the 
determination to end his life by starvation, and 
for the last ones has istently refused 
allsastenance. He is probably insane. Several 
years since a female relative of Mr. Eldridge 
came to her death by the same means, at tho 
end of twenty-four days, . 
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There are “ sta in the various medical 
colleges of the Unite tes. 

The common schools of Ohio contain about 
600,304 scholars. a 


The North Carolina fisheries promise to be 
better this season than for years. 

Vertigo or giddiness in sheep is occasioned by 
the presence in the brain of a parasite, known as 
a hydatid—the cenaris is. - 


There is a lady residing in Elmira, N. Y., who 
is one hundred years old, and yet never saw but 
twenty-five birth days. 


The swiftest horse ever known was “ Flying © 
Childers ;”” he performed 4 miles 380 wands in 

seven minutes and a half, which is at the rate of 
over 33 miles per hour. . 


There are two things which the Americans 
with all their ingenuity, have never been able to 
make equal to a Frenchman; one is a boot, and 
the other is a loaf of bread. 


Ten pounds of walrus flesh and blubber Dr. 
Hayes saw an Esqnimeaux eat at a single meal. 
Well might the doctor say ss he beheld thi, 
“ In-fat-u-ate 1” , 


Native iron has been discovered in but very few 

of the world. Specimens have been found 

in Austria; and in Canaan, Conn., there exists 

a seam of native iron, two inches in thickness, 
from which horse-nails have been forged. 


A 600 ton wooden ship, after being three years 
afloat, will absorb, by soakage, from forty to 
sixty tons of water, increasing the draft from 
six to nine inches, thereby increasing the pos- 
itive resistance and reducing the specd. 


The artificial breeding of fish has recently been 

successfully. attempted in Canada. The leyisla- 

Canada passed a fishery act two years 

ago, and appointed two superintendents of 
fisheries. 

In a recent case of insolvency before the pro- 
bate Judge of Franklin county, Ohio, the credi- 
tor claimed the spectgcles worn by the defendant. 
The judge very properly refused the claim, on 
the ground that the spectacles were essential to 
the personal comfort of the debtor. 


A Mr. Amunn, lately from India, has arrived 
in London with a parcel of diamonds, for one of 
which he asks $1,500,000. The Hartford Times 
learns that a customer is waiting for him to get 
three more just like it, when he proposes to pur- 
chase the lot for a set of sleeve buttons. 


A careful and expert mathematician has made 
a calculation, from which it appears that giving a 
steam engine a constant supply of water, and 
working it on a long stretch of twenty-four hours 
continuously, it will throw as much water as ten 
thousand men from hand engines during the 
same time. 

In Crockett, Texas, Mr. T. P. Collins, a mer- 
chant of that place, lately published a scandalous 
piece of poetry about a Miss Whitwell, a school 
mistress. She sued him for $6000 damages, and 
gained the case. The jury returned the verdict 
at midnight. So was public seniiment in 
favor of the plaintiff, that the verdict was re- 
ceived with shouts of the people, the firing of 


‘guns, and other demonstrations of gladness. 
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Merry-Making. 


A person who can afford livery, ought to hive 
very well. . 

The poor birds are not a very bold race, and 
yet a great many of them die game. 

Some folks hate mustaches. They ‘would al- 
most as soon be hare-lipped as hair-lipped. 

When a lover dotes on his darling, a refusal 
acts as an auti-dote. 


When is aman out of date? Ans.—When 
he’s a weak back ! 
In some cases authorship is bat another name 
for pen-ury. 
, A man who often gets “ high” through drink, 
soon gets low in purse as well as in person. 

Vhy are ladies’ eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes? Ans.—Because they correspond: 
but never meet. 

Who is that with Miss Flint?” said a wag to 

is companion. ‘O, that isa spark which she 
has struck.’ 

‘‘T come to steel,” as the rat said to the trap. 
“And I spring 
replied to the rat. 

An old toper in an 
ance lecturer, said—“ | 
for many things, but it’s so thin.” 

A youn 
language 
guard, but substitutes “‘ African Sentinel.”’ 


There is a lawyer so excessively honest that he 
puts all his flower pots out over night, so deter- 


mined is he that everything shall have its dew. 


A young lady who had lost or mislaid her 
She 
said the advice did great violence to her heart- 


beau, was advised to hang her fiddle. 


strings. 


“IT wish, Mr. Speaker, to present a liquor bill,” 
islature 


said a red-nosed member of a western | 


“You never present any other kind,” said a po- 


litical opponent. 


A lady once complained to her doctor that she 


could scarcely breathe. “Don’t try, my 


soul,” replied the candid physician; ‘nobody 


wants you to do it.” 


Cuffy said he’d rather die in a railroad smash 
pire a steamboat burst up, for this reason. 
“If you gits off and smashed up, dar you is ; but 
if you gits blowed up on the boat, whar is you ?” 


A medical gentleman wrote a letter in 1832 to 
Sir Henry Halford on cholera, in which he took 
upon himeelf the credit of being “ the first to dis- 
cover the disease, and communicate it to the 
public.” . 

“ Jack is a good fellow, bnt I will not lie for 
any man. I love my friend, but I love the truth 
still more.” ‘My dear,” said a by-stander, 
consider now! Why should you prefer a stran- 
ger to an old acquaintance ?”’ 

A Wisconsin paper, after describing a farm 
which the advertiser warts to sell, adda, “ The 
surrounding country is the most beantiful the 
God of nature ever made. The scenery is celes- 

rw) also two wagons to sell and a yoke 
steers.’’ 







to embrace you,” as the steel 


ee with a temper- 
admit that water is useful 


nay. in this city is so refined in her 
at she never uses the word “ black- 


The real New E drevolver—the spinni 
ee ngland revolver spinning 


Why is an infant like a diamond? Because 


it is a ‘dear little thing.” 


The gentleman whose lips pressed a lady’s 
d 


“snowy brow,” did not catch celd. 


Somebody—Prentice, perhaps, he says so man 
things—says the life of a Rewicaper Uke aia 
existenco—is dependent upon “ the circulation.” 

The Gospel Baaner gives a reci 
ing cream from rising on milk. 
article of the milkman ! 

Mrs. Partington has taken a decided stand on 
the Savoy question. She insists upon it that the 
Savoys are twice a8 good as the drumheads. 

The Hartford Times says that ‘‘ next to ‘twen- 
ty-four grains,’ there is nothing like a mear man’s 


for prevent« 


tis to buy the 


gpocket to make a penny wait.” 


If a lady wanted a boa and tippet why ought 
she to buy it at a baker’s? Because there she'd 
get a aa fin: 

A cobweb marriage is thus noticed by one of 
our contemporaries: ‘‘ Married, last week, John 
Cob to Miss Kate Webb.”’ 

Why is s chrysaKs like buckwheat cakes! 
Because it is a kind of grub that makes the but- 
ter-fly. 

The Albany Solons 
Tenant House Bureau. 
stands and wardrobes ? | 

A sentiment for a Dramatic Fand Dinoer— 
England has but a single Tree, while we have a 
whole Forrest. 

If a woman could talk out of the two corners 
of her mouth at the same time, there would be a 
good deal said on both sides. 

Motto for the entrances to 8 and cars, In- 
tended by Dante for the ladies—‘ Abandon hoops 
all ye who enter here. 

Wanted to know, whether it is a sure sigt, 
when a man slips down in the mad, that he has 
a, drop too much. 

“Ma, if you will give me an apple, I will be 
pe “No, m ild—you must not be 

or pay—you ought to be good for nothing.’ 

If a rich old gentleman has a thought of mar- 
rying, let him consider well beforehand what 1t 
is that he stands in need of—a« wife, an heiress, 
or 8 nurse. 


ropose establishing & 
Why not inelude wash- 
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